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INQUIRY INTO THE CREDIBILITY OF THE 
EARLY ROMAN HISTORY. 


Chapteb I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

§ 1 A NEW attempt to investigate the early history of 
Rome may incur the risk of being condemned as 
either presumptuous or superfluous. It may be thought that 
})recodiug writers have discovered the truth ; or that, if they have 
failed to discover it, the endeavours of others are not likely to be 
more successful. It is indeed certain that if, on the one hand, 
the subject is exhausted, all additional labour bestowed upon it 
must be thrown away ; and that if, on the other, the problem is 
insoluble, all efforts to solve it must be vaiii. Before, however, 
we adopt either of these definitive views, and assume either 
that our knowledge of early Roman history is so complete that 
nothing can enlarge it, or so obscure that nothing can enlighten 
.it, an accurate survey of the position in which the subject has 
been left by the most recent inquiries seems imperatively 
required. For this purpose we will briefly trace the general 
progress of Roman histoiy, from the revival of Uteratur© to .the 
pr^ent time. 

In the first two centuries after the invention of j^ting, 
the history of Rome, for the regal and republican' periods, was 
principally studied in Livy or in the classical compendia of 
Florus and Eutropius, and in Plutarcdi% Livea The work of 
Dionysius was occasionally consulted, but wasmever generally 
read. Learned and laborious men called in the assistance of 
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treatises on various branches of Roman antiquities which had 
been composed by Italian, French, Butch, and German scholars. 0 
The entire history of Rome was in general treated as entitled to 
implicit beli^ ; all ancient authors were put upon the same 
footing, and regarded as equally credible ; all parts of an author's 
work were; moreover, supposed to rest on the same bdsia Not 
only waii livy’s authority as high as ihat of. Thu<^dides 
Tacitus, but his account of the kings was considered'^ 
credible as that of the wars with Hannibal, Philips Antiochus, 
or Perseus : and again the Lives of Romulus, Numa^ or Corio- 
lanus, by Plutarch, were deemed as veracious as those of Fabius 
Maximus, Sylla, or Cicero. Machiavel, in his ‘Discourses on 
the first Decad of Livy,' takes this view of the early history. 
The seven kings of Rome are to him not less real than the twelve 
CsBsars ; and the examples which he derives from the early 
period of the Republic are not less certain and authentic than if 
they had been selected from the civil wars of Marius and Sylla, 
or of Caesar and Pompey. Antiquity and ancient writers were, at 
this time, studied and admired as a whole : there was little 
critical discrimination in appreciating the varieties in the 
evidences and character of the different periods of ancient 
history. Romulus and Augustus Caesar ; Lycurgus, Solon, and 
Pericles, all came under the same general category, as great men 
of the Greek and Roman world. 

The works of universal history which were published during 
the seventeenth century, (such as those of Sir Walter Ralegh, 
and Dr. William Howel,)(®) necessarily included a narrative of 

" ■■ * ' 

(1) For a character of this class of writings, see Schwegler, ^Eomische 
Geschichte’ (Tubingen, 1853), vol. i. p. 133-4. 

( 2 ) Balegh’s ‘ History of the World,’ (published in 1614) is very brief 
on the first five centuries of Borne. B. 2, c. 24, includes the period from 
the foundation of the eiW to the reign of Tullus Hostilius. B. 4, c. 7, the 

S iriod from the reign of Tullus Hostilius to the wars of Pyrrhus. Dr. 

Qwel’s ‘ History of the World,’ in two large closelv printed folio volumes, 
ved. 2, 1680, is more copious upon this portion of Koman History than 
B. 1, c. 6, contains the foundation of Borne and the early period, 
c. 4, relates the period from the banishment of Tarquin to the war 
,®th Privemum, ^4 u. 0 . B. 3, c. 9, relates the period from the war 
'Iroh Privemum to the dominion of Augustus. On Howel’s History, see 
•Wachler, * Geschichte der Historichen Forschung,* vol. i. p. 807. 
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Roman affairs ; but it was not till the beginningf of the 
eighteenth century that separate Roman histories^ composed in 
%the modem languages, began to issue from the press. One of 
the first of these was the Roman History of Lawrence Kchard, 
one vcdume of which, containing the period from the founda** 
tion of the city to the dominion of Augustus, was . published 
near the end of; the sevente^th centuiy.i^) It ;vas foUowed,^ 
after a short intervali by . the volumino^ worh .of the : 

CafTou and Rouilld (1725), in which the former contributed tW 
text, and the latter the notes and dissertations.(^) The Bomam 
history of RoUin, published in 1739, was in substance an 
abridgment of the more copious work of the Jesuits, and 
viewed the early ages of Rome in the same light (®) That of 
Hooke, which followed soon afterwards, had likewise the same 
character in its first volume : in the subsequent volumes he 
pursued a more independent course,(^) Vertot^s work on the 


(3) ‘ The Roman History from the building of tho City to the perfect set- 
tlement of the Empire by Augustus Cuesar. By Lawrence Echard, A.M./ 
in 1 vol. 8vo. The copy in the British Museum is the eighth edition, of the 
date 1719. The history dowm to the first Punic war occimies 181 pages of 
vol. 1. In four additional volumes the history of the Koman empire is 
brought down to 1453. The fourth edition of tho first vol. is stated by 
Chalmers to have beeu published in 1699., Echard says, in the preface to 
his Homan History : ‘ Ihcrc never was anything of this kind in our Ian-* 
guage before, nor anything relating to the Homan affairs, but either what 
has been intermixed with much more other history, or what has contained 
but a few years of this part.’ Concerning Echara*s Homan History, see 
Wachler, ib. vol. i. p. 390. Echard was born about 1671, and di^d in 

^ 1730. 

(4) This work, entitled ‘ Histoiro Bomaine, depuis la fondation de Rome,’ 
occupies twenty quarto volumes. The first volume relates to th® regal 
period ; the fifth volume brings the history to the year 467 u.c., a few years 
before the landing of Pyrrhus, The approbation of the oenseur royal is 
dated March, 17^. Tho preface alludes to its being the first (complete 
History of Home. The doubts re8pi*.cting the early Homan history, re, 
cently started byPouilly, are mentioned and controverted, pref, p, ix, — itxii, 
An English translation of this w ork in six folio volumes, by H. Bupay, bears 
the date 1728-37. A life of Catrou and an account of his Homan History 
is in Moreri, Diet, Hist, in v., where there is also an article on Ronille, 
Catrou was bom in 1659, and died in 1737. 

(5) HoUin WBM born in 1661, and died in 1741. 

(6) Hooke, in th^reface to his Homan History, alludes to the com- 
pendious History of Bchard, and to the extensive one of the Jesuits ; also 
to Hollin’s History : and he states that * his project at first was nothing 
more than to abridge the Jesuits’ voluminous compilation, making use 

B 2 
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Bevolutions of Borne was prior, in point of tiiqe, to that of the 
Jesmts; it was not a continnCns history, bat, though distin- 
guished by greater excellences of style, it was founded on the 
same critical principlea0 The works of Echard, Vertot, Catrou, 
Bollin, and Hooke, serve to characterize the period of unin- 
quiring and uncritical reproduction of Boman history. Their 
system was to eliminate marvels and patent improbabilities ; to 
reconcile discrepancies ; to harmonize the various accounts into 
a coherent flowing narrative, and to treat the result as well- 
ascertained fact. 

§ 2 Nearly at the same time, however, that a continuous 
narrative of Boman history, based on a faithful reproduction of 
the ancients, was for the first time published, there rose up a 
spirit of sceptical inquiry which called in question the truth of 
this history, as it had been related by the ancients, and as 
it was repeated by the modems, for the first four or five centuries 
of the city. Even in the previous century, some writers, in 
works destined only for scholars, had questioned the historical 
character of the early ages of Rome. Cluverius, in particular. 


occasionally of M. Vcrtot’s sprightly narrative of the revolutions in the 
iRoman government. That project, however, ho did not closely and constantly 
follow, even in this first volume, and he wholly departed from it in com- 
posing the second.’ Nathaniel Hooke was a lioman Catholic : his History 
m dedicated to Pope. The year of his birth is unknown, he died in 1764. 

( 7 ) The following character of this work is given by M. de Barante. 
‘II ne faisait i>oint do recherches nouveHes sur riiistoirc de Home. H 
ne s’efforcait point, commo on fait maintenant, de decouvrir a travers la 
couleur dpique dont la podsie, les traditions, Ics historiens eux-m 6 mes ' 
ont revdtu les annales de la maitresse du monde, quelles furent ses vdri- 
tables origines, son dtat social, son gouvernement et ses lois aux diverses 
dpoques. II prit pour veritable cette Home telle que nos dtudes das- 
siques font erdee dans notre imagination. De plus grands e 8 pry ;8 que 
I’Abbd de Vertot I'ont bien aussi adoptoe pour base de leurs vuospolitiques. 
D'ailh'urs, il aimait a racontcr ot a poindre ; I’histoire lui apparaissait sous 
son aspect dramatique. II dcrivit les rdyolutions de Home comme Cor- 
neille composait ses tragddies, ct il prenait la chose si fort & coeur, qu’on 
le voyait fondre en larmcs a I'acaddmie, en lisant le discours de Vdturie 
a Conolan. Aiusi e’est surtout le talent dn rdcit qu’il faut chercher dans 
son livre. Encore ne doit on pas espdrer de rotrouver la wideur du temps 
et des lieux. Lea sentiments, les moeurs, les relations socialcs, tout prend 
un aapect modeme, ainsi que dans une tragddie du Thd&tre Fnmfais.’ 
Biog. IJniv. in v. Vertot was born in 1665, and died in 1736. His^ ‘Itdvo- 
lutions Bomaiues’ first appeared in 1719. 
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ia his l6aartied work on ' Anoint Italy/ published in ;16§l4j, h94 
rejected not only the histoiy of the Trojan settlement in liatimn, 
land the Alban dynasty, but the account of the founders and 
foundation of Rome ; he likewise expressed an opinion that 
the history of the entire period before the QaUic capture of the 
city was uncertain. (^) Bochart had regarded the legend of iEneas 
as unhistorical ;(®) and Perizonius, in his ‘ Animadversiones His- 
toricae/ published in 1685, called attention to the defectiveness of 
the external evidences for the early centuries of Rome.(^^) The 
subject was however now treated with greater boldiiess, and in 
writings addressed to a wider circle of readers. Thd first who 
formally opened the discussion was M. de Pouilly, who, in an 
Essay read to the French Academy of Inscriptions and Belles 
Lettres, in December, 1722, imdertook to demonstrate the um 
certainty of the Roman history, until the war with Pyrrhus. He 
laid down with clearness and accuracy the principles by which the 
question is to be decided, but did not pursue them into their 
detailed application. His conclusions were controverted, in the 


( 8 ) See his Italia Antiqua, lib. iii. c. 2, particularly p. 821, 826, 829, 
832, 835. In p. 829 lie quotes the passage of Livy, vi. 1, and adds ^ Pa- 
rupi igitiir vel nihil certi de iia qua? ante captam incensamque urbem gesta 
fuerunt, scribere potuerunt fiomani auctores.' In a subsequent page ne is 
still more explicit; ^Verum enimvero Latinoriim sivo Komanorum re- 
nbus, qui ab Evandro ad consulcs usque fuero, falsas ascriptas esse origines, 
falsa item nomina, Msasque interdum res gestas, nihil sit mirum ; quando, 
lit supra osteuaum, monimenta antiquissimorum illorum temporum poste- , 
riores Bomani habuerunt nulla ; Graeci autem, a quibus postea suas piu- 
tuati sunt historias Bomani, pro libitu suo, quaecimique vel per quietem 
'somniassent, falsa pro veris, non minus audacter quam impudeii^r pro- 
diderint.^ — p. 856. Philip Cluwer, a native of Daiizio, was born in 1580, 
and died in 1623. 

( 9 ) Epistola de qusBstione, num JEneas unquam fuerit in Itatid* : op. vol. 

1 , p. 1063. See Schwcgler, ib. p. 280. 

S io) See c. 4 and 6 , Schweglcr, ib. p. 135. 

ii) See his Dissertation sur Tincertitude de Thistoire des quatre 
premiers si&cles de Borne, in the Mcmoircs de 1* Acad, des Inlscriptions, tom. 
vi. p, 14-29, and his second memoir, ib. p.71. M. dePouilly thus distinguishes 
between history and oral tradition: ‘L’histoire est la relation d’un fait 
que nous tenons de ceux que nous savons en avoir 6t6 les t^moins : il re- 
suite de cette definition, qu*afin qu'une histoire'soit authentique, il fautque 
son auteur, bu du moins celui sur les memoires duquel Ton salt qu’elle a 
ete faite, aif vdeu dans le temps oii se sont passes les evenemonts qu*il rap- 
porte ; qu'il ait 6t6 a portae d'en 6 tre instnxit ; et que sa fidelite ni son 
exactitude ne soient point suspectes.* — ^p. 74. 

‘ La tradition est un bruit populaire dont on ne conaoit point la source ; 
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‘Memoirs of the Academy/ by his colleague, the Abb^ Sallior 
but his cause soon obtained a powerful ally in the person of M. 
Louis de Beaufort, a French Protestant refugee, whose celebrated 
‘ Dissertation sur Tincertitude des cinq premiers sifecles de 
I’histoire romaine,’ appeared at Utrecht, in 1738.(^*) In this 
work, an attempt was made, by an examination of the general 
character of the evidence, and a critical analysis of certain 
portions of the history, to prove that the received accounts are 
unworthy of credit. The results at which he arrives in this 
Dissertation are sceptical and negative. His general conclusion 
is, that no<r only the history of the regal period, and of the re- 
publican period before the capture of Rome by the Gauls, but also 
of the subsequent republican period from the capture of the city 
to the close of the fifth century, is uncertain, and full of false or 
doubtfiil facts. But although he considers the history of the first 
five centuries uncertain, he nevertheless thinks that the narrative 


o’est la relation d*an fait, qui a’est transmise jusqu’^ nous par une suite d'hom- 
mes, dont les premiers se derobent a notre oonnaissance ; o’est une chaine 
dost nous tenons un bout, I’autre se perd dans les ablmos du passd. L’on 
Toit par ces definitions la difference essentiello qu’il y a entre rhistoire ct 
la tradition : nous pouvons juger d’une relation bistorique par le caract^re 
de son auteur ; nous ne pouvons juger d’une tradition que par sou ancien* 
nete, par son etendue, et par la nature du fait qu’elle renferme.’ — ^p. 80-1. 
He holds that everything in Homan History is oral tradition down to the 
capture of the City by the Gauls, ib. 107. There is no life of M. de 
Pouilly in the Biographie Universelle. 

( 12 ) The Abb4 Sallier’s three Memoirs, in answer to M. de Pouilly, 
may be seen, ib. p. 30, 52, 116. Sallier was bom in 1685, and died in 1761.. 
M. de Pouilly 's conclusions are also disputed (as has been previously stated) 
in the preface to the History of Catrou and J^uilld. 

( 13 ) A second edition of this work, revised, corrected, and considerably 
augmented, was published at the Hague in 1760. My references arc how- 
ever to the first edition ; I have been unable to obtain access to a copy of 
the second edition. See ‘ Notes and Queries,’ vol. x. p. 101 . The first 
edition has only the writer’s initials (L.i).B.) on the title-page ; the author- 
ship is however recognised in the preliminary discourse to the M^ublique 
Romaine. The accounts of M. de Beaufort in the French Biographic^ 
Dictionaries are veiy meagre. Niebuhr, Lect. vol. 1 , p. czxvii., says that 
he was a refugee, who had lived for a long time in England. In the title- 
page to his j^publique Romaine, he calls himself a member of the iloyal 
Society of London. Late in his life, he became the preceptor of the Prince 
of Hesse Homburg — that is mobably of Frederic Landgrave of Hesse 
Homburg, who was bom in U69. The princes of this house are Pro- 
testants. He is stated to have died at Maestricht, in 1796. 
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rests on a substratum of truth : although he holds a large portion 
of the details to be fictitious or ill attested, he believes that they 
contain a nucleus of real fact. In his dissertation he confines 
himself to proofs of the uncertainty of tho early history; but in 
his subsequent and more voluminous work, entitled ‘ The Homan 
Republic, ’(^*) he enters upon the positive part of the question. 
In tho preliminary discourse of this work, he lays down certain 
rules for distinguishing the certain from the uncertain in the 
early Roman history: and he exemplifies these rules by a sketch 
of tho history of the earliest period, as he thinks it ought to be 
written. The principles upon which he proceeds are* to reject 
most of the details, and to attempt the formation of a historical 
chain, in which the successive links shall be consistent with each 
other, and in which the subsequent ^events shall, as far as pos- 
sible, imply those that preceds.(^^) Thus he thinks that .tbu 
Romans had in reality a king named Romulus, to whom 
perhaps owed some laws and some customs; but he holds it to. 
be quite uncertain whether Romulus was the founder, or only the 
restorer of Rome; as he believes that Rome was in existence 
long before the time assigned for the reign of Romulus; indeed 
he treats the time of Romulus as altogether uncertain, and he 
regards it as a matter of indifference whether it be placed a 
century sooner or later. * It is ■'impossible (he says) to lay 
down, in precise terms, with any approa^ch to certainty, the form 
of government which Romulus established, the laws which he 
gave to the Romans, the conquests which he made, the extent 
of the Roman territory under his reign, the duration of his 
reign, and indeed the age in which he lived.’(^®) He considers 
the number of the Roman kings, the length of eaoh reign, and 
the total duration of the regal period equally uncertain. He 
does not deny the existence of Numa, or of his two successors 


(14) ' La B^publique Romaine, ou plan g4n4ral de I’ancien gouvemement 
do Jttome.* Paris, 1767. 6 vols. 12 mo. 

( 15 ) Bbglea quo I’autcur so proj^se de smvre pour distinguer le certain 
d’aveo rincertain. — Disc. Prel. §. a, tom. i. p. 11 . 

( 16 ) Ib. p.'25. 
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but be places no reliance upon any of the details respecting tiieir 
acta ‘ The three last reigns (he says), as being nearer to the 
revolution, exhibit some traces of the position in which the 
Romans stood, when they shook off the yoke of tht? royal 
dominion. If we reject a few fables, and if we disregard all 
statements as to dates, and duration of reigns, which cannot be 
fixed on any trustworthy authority, we shall find various events, 
of which the proof occurs in the sequel of the history, and which 
are necessarily connected with the subsequent events.^^'^) In 
accordance with this view, he gives a sketch of the reigns of the 
two Tarqiiiins and Servius, in which he treats as authentic the 
numbers of the census under Servius, reported by Dionysius 
and Livy ;(**^) as well as that in the second consulship of 
Publicola;(^'*) he likewise regards the constitution of centuries 
as the work of Servius, and as proving that his real policy was 
aristocratic and not democratic. ("“) He proceeds to describe in 
genei’al terms the revolution which expelled the Tarquins and 
established the consular form of government, as well as the 
war with Porsena, and the other wars of the early period of the 
Republic. In commenting on the discrepancies between Livy 
and Dionysius as to the Sabine war of 505 B.C., he remarks that 
little reliance can be placed upon such historians, and tlxat for 
this reason he limits himself, not to that which is simply pro- 
bable, but to that which is connected with the course of the 
history, and which represents to us the state of the Romans at 
that time as it ought to have been, in order that they should, 
have become what we see them to have been in the subsequent 
times, 

The detailed accounts of the early wars are likewise, he 
thinks, unworthy of belief ; because the ancient historians often 
put a . whole for a part, and represent the Romany as fighting 
with an entire nation, when only a single canton of it had taken 

. ( 17 ) Disc. Prel. § 2, tom. i. p. 29. 

, ( 18 ) Ib. p. 31. — See Dion. Hal. iv. 22 ; livy i. 4A. 

. {ip> Blon. Hal. 20. 

(30) Ib. p. 40-1. ( 31 ) Ib. p. 70. 
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up arms; because they multiply the victories; because they exag- 
gerate the number of the slain; because they represent battles of 
uncertain event to have been Roman victories; and because they 
always represent the enemies of the Romans as the aggressors. 
Almost all the wars of Rome were (he says) doubtless success- 
ful, inasmucli as she ended by subjugating all the nations of 
Italy; but there is no certainty in the accounts of the historians, 
who in their details sin not only against truth, but even against 
probability,("’) 

The ancient historians have, however, he thinks, transmitted 
to us a more faithful account of the internal state of ftome, and 
he considers it easy, with some attention, to form a correct idea 
of the primitive government, and to follow the changes which it 
underwent. He illustrates this remark by a sketch of the consti- 
tutional history in the first years of the Republic. He thinks 
that the relations of the Senate and the People at this period have 
been misunderstood by Dionysius and Livy, who conceived the 
tribunes of the third and fourth centuries as similar to the tri- 
bunes of the time of the civil wars: and he regards the account 
of the conduct of the popular party as the truest portion of the 
Roman history, which it will bo easy to restore to its real light 

§ 3 The conclusions of Beaufort were controverted by 
Hooke, in a ‘ Dissertation on the Credibility of the first 600 years 
of Rome,' prefixed to the second volume of the quarto edition of 

• his history; but although the inquiries of Beaufort influenced some 

• of the subsequent writers on the subject (for instance, Ferguson, 


(72) Ib. p. 6. 

(23) lb. p. 108. — The same sketch is afterwords continued in the ‘Con- 
siderations sur les diffSrends du s^nat et du peuple.’ — Tom. vi. p. 263-300, 
l^iebuhr. Hist. vol. i. p. 1216, remarks 4^t Beaufort’s purpose was merely 
negative ; and Lect. vol. i. p. 87, that his Dissertation ‘ displays that .spirtt 
of scepticism which cmly destroys without recemstruoting. This remaric 
applies o^y to the Dis8ertsfionr.and not to the subsequeii^ 'Bdpublique 
Komaine,’ where Beaufort sets forth his reconstructive views jletiah 
Kiebtthr ‘likewise renuurks of Hooke, ^hat ‘he wrote in a good 
with judgment, but never conceived the- notion that it was gos/i^i^tp 
reduce .jthe chaos of Rmnan justory • to . order.* — Hist;, voL p* ,8^. 
In vol. iii. p. 16&, Niebuhr speaks pf his own laborhmressarefaas, ‘by . 
wbiuh he has brought into order, the chaos of the early , times of Borne. 
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in his ‘History of the Roman Republic’), the question 
made but little progress, and received but little new light, 
until the publication of Niebuhr’s History, in 1811-12; after- 
wards reprinted, with large alterations and additions, in 1827-32. 
This work constitutes a great epoch in the modern treatment 
of Roman history. The enlarged edition, published by the 
author himself, brings the history down only to the execution 
of Manlius, in 384 B,C. A third posthumous volume, partly 
founded on a revised portion of the first edition of the second 
volume, and partly on unpublished papers, completes the First 
Punic WaSr, and therefore includes the entire period which we 
shall have occasion to examine. (®*) 

Niebuhr pursued in the main a course similar to that which 
had been followed by Beaufort, as well in the negative as in the 
positive treatment of the subject His learning was more ex- 
tensive, his knowledge of antiquity and of medieval history 
was more comprehensive, his imagination more active, and his 
memory more capacious, than those of his predecessor; more- 
over, he undertook to compose a connected history, whereas 
Beaufort, after his critical dissertation, composed only a descrip- 
tion of the political antiquities of Rome, and gave. only a brief 
outiine of the events. He likewise shows what part of it is to 
be believed, and in what sense the traditionary accounts are ta 


( 34 ) Published in 1783. in 3 vols. 4to. Adam Ferguson was bom in 
1724 and died in 1816. 

( 35 ) A Memoir by P. 0. Levesque, entitled, ' Doutes, conjectures et 
discussions sur difiiSrens points de I’histoire romaine,’ which was read 
to the Institute in the eleventh year of the Bcpublic, called in question 
the cr^bility of the ewly Roman history. M4m. de I’lnstitut, dasse 
d’histoire, 1816. — ^Tom. ii. It was answered by Larcher, ‘ Observations 
sur Tsuthenticit^ de rorigino de ltome,| 16 June, 1804,. ib. See also 
Levesque, ‘Histoire critique de la R^publique romaine,' 3 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1807; where his sceptical view of the early history is repeated, but 
with little learning or ability. 

(36) B. G. Niebuhr, bom August, 1776, died January, 1831. All the 
references in the following pages are to the third edition of the translation 
of the first 2 vols. of the history, by Archdeacon Hare and Bishop Thirl- 
waU, London, 1837-8 ; and to the translation of the 3rd vol., by Dr. Smith 
and Dr. Schidtz, London, 1842 ; whenevm' Niebuhr’s Lectures are cited, 
the reference is to Dr. Schmitz’s translation of his Lectures on the History 
of Borne, ed. 2, 3 vole. London, 1860-1849. 
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be understood. But he cames both his scepticism and his recon- 
struction furtiier than Beaufort. He exhibits greater boldness 
both in rejecting and in restoring. In fact, he has to a great 
extent cast aside the received narrative of Homan history down 
to the capture of the city by the Gauls, and has substituted another 
in its place. He has demolished the existing fabric, and out of its 
ruins he has built a new history, in a form not only different from 
that in which it has been related by modem writers, but from that 
in which it had been conceived by Cicero, Dionysius, and Livy.^^ 
Niebuhr has fully recognised the absence of contemporary 
historians prior to the war with Pyrrhus, and has adihitted the 
important results which it involves. He frequently adverts to 
the imperfections of the external attestation for the early period. 
The main characteristic of his history, however, is the extent to 
which he relies upon internal evidence, and upon the indications 
afforded by the narrative itself, independently of the testimony 
to its truth. Thus he considers the reigns of Romulus and 
Numa as purely fabulous and poetical, and the period from 
Tullus Hostilius to the first secession of the plebs as mythico- 
historicalT-^ compounded of truth and fiction ; while he thinks 
that a veracious and solid history, may, by a proper process , of 


( 37 ) Dr. Arnold, Hist, of Borne, vol. i. p. 218-21, justly renuirkB that 
Niebuu’s work is not so much characterized by his rejection of tlw early 
, Boman history, as by his attempts to restore and establish it. * Niebuhr’ 
(he says) * mamtains that a true history of Borne, with many details of 
, * dates, places, events, and characters, may be recovered from the beginning 
of 'the commonwealth. It has been greatly corrupted and disguised by 
ignorant and uncritical writers; but there exist, he thinks, sufficient 
materials to enable us, not only to get rid of these corruptions, but to 
restore that genuine and original emhce, which they have so long ovw- 
grown and hidden from our view.’ ‘ Were I indeed’ (he adds) to venture 
to criticize the work of this great man, I should be inclined to charge him 
with having overvalued rather than undervalued the possible certainty of 
the early mstory of the Boman commonwealth.’ — Schwegler, ib. p. 146, 
likewise contrasts the merely critical and sceptical results of Beaufort 
wilffi the reconstructive procedure of Niebuhr. ‘Niebuhr’s work (he 
remarks) is the positive complement of the negative investigations of his 
predecessors. ’-—Bein, ‘Bomisches PrivatrechV (Leipzig, 1836,) says that 
Niebuhr' stands alone, in having effectually overtlmown the fonnwly 
received history ; and in having formed a new fabric, by able, combing 
tions, a fabric which cannot be sludcen, although particular defects in it 
may be attacked. — p. 14. 
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vaeoiistractian, be ]:«oov«ive(l^i^(& period from the first seoesnou 
down to the commenoeodeat of cont^poraty registration. This 
division of perioda is exclusively founded on esotmic grounds ; it> 
is unsupported hy any difference in the external testimony. 

§ 4 The work of Niebuhr has formed a great landmark iifthe 
recent treatment of early Roman history. Almost all the subse- 
quent works on the subject are either founded upon his researches, 
or are occupied to a great extent with criticisms of his conclu- 
sions, and with reasons for rejecting or doubting them. Among 
the former of these the work of Dr. Arncdd stands conspicuous ; 
which had been brought down to the end of the First Punic War, 
before he was unhappily carried off by a premature death. (-®) 
Among the latter, it will be sufficient to name the work of 
Becker, on ‘ Roman Antiquities,’ continued since his death by 
Marquardt; and the history of Schwegler, one volume of which, 
comprising the regal period, has alone appeared. (*®) In these 
and other works, many of Niebuhr’s opinions on questions of 
Roman history are disputed or doubted ; and, it may be said, 
that there is scarcely any of the leading conclusions of Niebuhr’s 
work which has not been impugned by some subsequent writer. 
Even his views upon the Agrarian laws — the soundest and most 
valuable portion of his* history — have not escaped contradiction 
in certain pointa Furthermore, a recent History of Rome, 
published at Basle, by Gerlach and Bachofen, and written with 
considerable erudition, not only repudiates the reconstructive 
part of Niebuhr’s work, but even refuses ‘assent to his negative • 
criticisms, and returns to the old implicit faith in the early 


(28) The &8t two Tolumes bear date 1838 and 1840. A third and 
posthumons volume, in which the history is brought down to 206 B.o., 
appeared in 1843, nnder the editorship of Archdeacon Hmre. Concerning 
Dr. Arnold’s relations to Niebuhr, see vol. i., pref, p. ix., ib. p. 220, 372. 

(29) See Schwegler’s character of Niebuhr’s histoiy, ib, p. 144-60. He 
siws that amongwll the writers on Homan history, Niebunr was the first 
who formed an accurate and complete idea of the ancient constitution, 
who rightly conceived the origin, connexion, and mutual influence of the 
Homan institutions; and that, however much he may have left to hia 
successors to amend and to complete, in the main historical questic^ 
ho almost always took the correct view. He considers Niebuhr’s chief 
defect to be a want of impartial and sound exegesis of ancient authors. 
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period, such a$ it .vas in the tube Ecburi, €Sa|yita;Paldl 
BoUiQ.(^ The histoiy of Niebubr has thus (^ued 
rious than it has closed, and it has set in mori<m « Isa^ 
of combatants, whose mutual' variances are not at pres^Mrilf 
to be settied by deference to a common authority, or by the 
recognition of any common prinripla 

Thamain cause of the great multiplicity and wide divergence 
of opinions, which characterize the recent researches into early 
Bdman history, is the defective method, which not only Niebuhr 
and his followers, but most of his opponents, hav^adq)ted. 
Instead of employing those tests of credibility whicli are con- 
sistently applied to modem history, they attempt to guide their 
judgment by the indications of internal evidence, and assume 
that the truth can be discovered by an occult faculty of historical 
divination. Hence, the task which they have undertaken resembles 
an inquiry into the internal structure of the earth, or into the 
question, whether the stars are inhabited. It is an attempt to 
solve a problem, for the solution of which no sufficient data exist. 

The consequence is, that ingenuity and labour can produce 
nothing but hypotheses and conjectures, which may be supported 
by analogies, and may sometimes appear specious and attractive, 
but can never rest on the solid foundation of proof. There will, 
therefore, be a series of such conjectural histories; each successive 
writer will reject all or some of the guesses of his predecessors, 
and will propose some new hypotheses of his own.fi) 

( 30 ) Die Geschiohto derEomcr,von F. D. Gerlach und J. J. Bachofen. 
1 voL, in two parts. Basil : 1851. It completes tlie period of the kings. 
In seeking to establish the historical character of the settlement of w£nea» 
in Latium, and of the Italian wars celebrated in the .^neid, the authors 
deplore ‘ the pernicious tendency of the researches into Koijian history 
since the time of Niebuhr.’ — I. i. p. 180. 

( 31 ) Compare the judicious remarks of Moser upon the various 
hypothetical emendations of the passage of Cicero de Bep. ii. 22, concern- 
ing the centuries of Servins : ‘ £go vero cum viderim, quam fadffi negotio 
posterior semper prioris interpretis sententiam infregerit, vel certe se 
infregisse censuent, nolui equidem novam, quam jam excogitaveram, in 
medium profeire ratiouem, non meliorem illam tnbus, quas ultimo loco 
exposui, rationibus; satis persuasus exstiturum mox, qui probet, neque 
meam neque sex priomm veram esse sententiam, sed suam, eamque 
octavam. Qn& de re cum adiissem rirom in his >ebus probe versatum, 
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treatment of early Boman history, though it wUl be oonstantly 
moving, will not advance j it will not be stationaiy, but neithar 
will it be progressive; it will be unfixed and changeable, but 
without receiving any improvement; and it will perpetually 
revolve in the same hopeless circle. Like the search after the 
philosopher’s stone, or the eliiir of life, it will be constantly 
varying its aspect, under the treatment of different professors of 
the futile science; but truth and certainty, the aim of all rational 
employment of the intellect, will always be equally distant. 
Each new system of the early Roman constitution will be only 
(to use Paley’s words) one guess among many; whereas, he alone 
discovers who provea There is indeed no doubt that long habit, 
combined with a happy talent, may enable a person to discern 
the truth where it is invisible to ordinary minds, possessing no 
peculiar advantages.(*®) This may be observed, not only in his- 
torical researches, but in every other department of knowledge. 
In order, however, that the truth so perceived should recommend 
itself to the convictions of others, it . is a necessary condition that 
it should admit of proof which they can understand. Newton might 
have perceived, by a rapid and intuitive sagacity, the connexion 
between the fall of an apple and the attraction of the earth to the 
sun ; but unless he could have demonstrated that connexion by 
arguments which were intelligible and satisfactory to the scientific 
world, his discovery would have been useless, except as a mere 
suggestion. In like manner, we may rejoice that the ingenuity 
and learning of Niebuhr should have enabled him to advance- 
many novel h3q)otheses and conjectures respecting events in the 
early history, and respecting the form of the early constitution, of 
^me.(*®) But unless he can support those hypotheses by suf- 

ille me, oqm ejus sentcntiam exquirerem, quod ego ipse constitueram, 
smpliandum esse monuit, donee vcl reliqute horum librorum partes vel 
lavii Ubri inter primam et tertiam decadem deperditi, vel alia rei 
ezpedicndse adjumenta reperiantor.’ — Exe. ad Cic. de Eep. p 635. 

(^ 3 ) See Niebuhr’s remarks, Hist. vol. iii. p. 321, and compare 
Tol. 1. p. 176. 

( 33 ) These are what he calls his discoveries. Thus in the preface to 
the second volume of his history, he describes his continuous study, for 
sixteen months, of the early history of the commonwealth, and he 
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fidient evidence,, are not entitled to onr be&e£‘ Alt k n^ 
enough for a historian to claim the possession of a retrospective 
second-sight, whi^ is denied to the rest of the world; of a 
terious doctrine, revealed only to the initiated. I^nless he can 
prove as well as guess ; unless he can produce evidence of the 
fact, after- he has intuitively perceived its existence, his historical' 
^tem cannot be received. The oases of truth which he dis- 
cerns amidst the trackless expanses of fiction and legend, may 
be real ; but untiL their existence can be verified by positive tes- 
timony, we have no certainty that these ‘ green spots in memory's 
waste,' may not be mere mirage and optical delusion. * It is an 
excellence in a historian of ailtiquity, who has sufficient data 
to proceed upon, that he should form a vivid conception of the 
events described; that he should live, as it were, among the 
persons whose acts he recounts ; and that he should cany his 
reader back into the bygone times in which his drama is placetL 
On the other hand, it is a fault in the modern writers who first 
narrated Boman history that they should have related the 
events as if they had never happened. (***) But when there is a 
•want of solid evidence, we do not render the history true, by 
treating the events as if they were real. 

§ 5 It is therefore proposed, in the following pages, to make 
a systematic examination of the external evidences of the early 
Homan history, and to inquire how far the received accounts 
are supported by the testimony of credible witnesses. It seems 
to be often believed, and at all events it is perpetually assumed 

proceeds thus : ‘ My sight grew dim in its passionate efforts to pierce into 
the obscurity of the subject; and unless I was to send forth an incomplete 
work, which sooner or laier would have had to be wholly remod^ed, 

I was compelled to wait for what time might gradually bring forth. Nor 
has he been niggardly, but, though slowly, has granted me one discovery 
‘ after another.’ — vi. In vol. hi. p. 318, he treats his own historic^ 
divination as equivalent to the Greek fuiprtia. 

( 34 } Niebuhr, Lect. vol’. i. p. 87, remarks, that in Bollin’s time, Boman 
history was written as if its events had in reality never taken place. In 
Hist. vol. iii. p. 159, ho states that his object is to clear up the history of 
Borne (so fkr as his powers and the exi^ng resonroes allow) in such 
a manner that it may become no less familiar and perceptible than that of 
modern times, in wmch we have not lived ourselves. Compare ib. p. 388. 
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£pcfto othw sojrt 9 .<;|«0^9ideiiU!6. ITtnlti this enw* is jsffeetiiaUy 
extirpated, aU hlstoiioai researches mast iead te uncertaiii 
results Historical evideuce, like judicial evidence, is founded 
on the testimony of credible witnessea Unless these witnesses 
had personal and immediate perception of the facfta which Ihey 
report) unless they saw and heard what they undertake to relate 
as having happened, their evidence is not entitled to credit. As 
all original witnesses must be contmnporaiy with the events 
which they attest, it is a necessary condition for the credibility 
of a wiunhss that he be a contemporaiyj though a contemporary 
is not necessarily a credible witness. Unless therefore a his- 
torical account can be traced, by probable proof, to the testimony 
of contemporaries, the first condition of historical credibility 
faik(**) 

The notion that the rules of historical evidence are of so 
pliable a nature as to accommodate themselves to circiimstances, 
has caused a greater laxity to exist with respect to the history 
of antiquity; inasmuch as its evidence is often imperfect, and 
derived from traditionary and hearsay sourcea This laxity 
seems to be justified by the doctrine of taking the best evi- 
dence which can be obtained; where however that evidence is 
wholly uncertain, we must be careful not to treat it as certain, 
because none other can be procured. But whatever may be its 
origin, a habit of applying different rules of evidence to ancient 
and modem history, and of having a lax 'code for the former, 
and a strict code for the latter, has unquestionably grown up. In 
sifting the evidence for a modem fact, we proceed with some 

( 35 ) ‘ B ^’y ® P®® bcaucoup plus de dilTi^rence cntre la fausso monnoie 
et la bonne qu’entre un t^moin mii a oui dire ct un tdmoin <jni a vu.’ 
Bayle, Diet. Drusius. Note Q. — ^Witb this passage, the followmg verso 
of iPlautuB corresponds ; — 

* Fluris est oculatus testis unus quam auriti decern.' 

Trucul. act. ii. sc. 6, v. 8. 

An auritus teatia in this verse is not an ear-witness, but a person who 
repeats a story which he has heard, whose evidence is hearsay, ^spccting 
the difference between original and hearsay evidence, and the causes of 
the inferiority of the latter, see the author’s ' Treatise on the Methods 
of Observation and Beasoning in Politics,* c. 7, § 3-12, and 19. 






to jttdiiBifll atraethOffipVe identify 
witnesses we examme their true character, molireB, 
and meani' of inf<^ation, and we hence estimate th^ nte^- 
bilify. We scrutinhse their respective depotitions, leavsD^' as 
little as possible to conjecture and surmise; and upcm the 
balance of testimonies, so sifted and weighed, we decide the 
result But as soon as we enter the region of antiquity, and 
especially when we ascend to its earlier periods, we' discard all 
these safeguards for historical truth, and we admit the smallest 
fragment of evidence, anonymous, hearsay, traditiona^, written 
down centuries after the occurrence of the events, by strangers 
in time and even in nation; testimonies uncertified and unau- 
thenticated, not fulfilling any of the fundamental conditions of 
credibility ; as suflScient to establish the most important facts. 

The object of the following inquiry will be to apply to 
the early Roman history the same rules of evidence which are 
applied, by common consent, to modem history, and to try it by 
the tests by which the reality of modem facts is determined. 
With this view, we shall first endeavour to ascertain the general 
character of the sources from which the extant narrative of the 
early centuries of Rome has been derived, and to discover how 
it came to assume the form in which it has been delivered to 
modem tirae.s. When this part of our task has been accom- 
plished, it will be necessary to proceed one step further, and to 
examine the extant narrative, in order to try how far its internal 
•character and composition, and its external attestation, agree. 
It has been truly remarked that a critical inquiry into the 
credibility of the early Roman history can scarcely be separated 
from a positive exposition of the facts out of which that history 
is formed. (■'*“) A detailed examination of the narrative of the 
early history, such as we have received it, with a constant 
reference to the principles above set forth, will at least tend to 
bring the question to a clear and intelligible issue, and to 
remove the uncertainty in which the student of this period finds 


VOL. I. 


( 36 ) See Schwegler, ib. p. 141. 
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INTHODUCTION. 


Itself ^veloped^ opinions advanced on 

Of^osite skies vidtii ,eqpa^^tNan&^nce., Ev^ if he should be led 
nt last to 'dke <»rtain(s3r, £iw tiie<|>eiiod 

in quesUon, is unaitidhable, iie'wM have the satis&otion 

of avcftding a i^iiitless search afteir a aon<«xist 6 nt objeei^ and 
an atteo^pt to discover a tteasure which timh has 0^0047 



Hj. 

02T THE SOURCES ,OE ROMAN HISTORY DURINO, 
THE LAST TWO CENTURIES OF THE REPUBLIC. 

§ 1 TT has been already remarked, that the oredibdity of 
the early Roman history, as of every oth^ history, 
depends upon its being traceable to the testimony of contempo- 
rary witnesses. If it can be shown that the accounts of the 
early period of Rome, which have come down to us, were 
derived, directly or indirectly, from the reports of original 
witnesses, coeval with the events described, it may be c<msidered 
as presumptively entitled to credit. If no proof to this effect 
can be given, it must be considered as insufficiently authen- 
ticated, and therefore unworthy of belief. 

In order to assist our judgment in applying this criterion to 
the early Roman annals, it will be convenient to start from a 
period whose history is clearly founded upon contemporary 
evidence, and to recede until we find that the contemporary 
historians have deserted us. 

The termination of the republican period of Rome may ’ be 
placed at the death of Fompey, in the 706th year of the city 
4ind the 48th year before the Christian eraLQ If we take our 
departure from this point, and ascend the stream of Roman 
history, we shall find that we are accompanied by native con- 


(i) As the change firom the republican to the imperial government of' 
Rome was not avowed, there is no fixed period for the oommencenient 
of the Roman empire. Dio Cassius ^ipealcs of the exploits of the Romans 
during 7% years (\mtil 29 b.c.), first under the kings, afterwards under 
the democracy, and lastly under the dvyaimuu, or the despotic rule of 
various persons from Sylla downwards, lii. 1. He likewise reckons^ the 
monarchical rule of Augustus as dating from the battle of Actium, 
(31 B.C.), Ivi. 80. Concerning the penod of Ihe Swaoral, see Cio. 
Phil. ii. 42, v. 6, xi. 1, xiii. 1, xiv. 8. Mr. Meriyale considers the Republic 
to have been overthrown at the battle of Philippi, 42 b.o. ‘ Pall of the 
Roman Republio,' p. 496. 

C 2 
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temporary author^ in the etdctest sepiee of the word, for 177 
years, tip to the ecemnetiedn^t of the tSkOlie War, ixr the 529th 
year of the <%, hf 811^ %ith An HHowahle iatfttide of 

construction,’ thk pef^od tnay be extended to 2f6 yeant, np to 
the commcaicement of the First Punic War, in the 490th year of 
the city, Or 264 B.C.; and that, if we call in the assistance of the 
contemporary Greek writers, we may mount as far back as 2S3 
years, to the 473rd year of the city, or 281 B.C., when Pyrrhus 
landed in Italy, and the Homans came for the first time into 
conflict Mfith an army of Greeka(®) 

The period comprehended within the lives of Cicero and 
Julius C®sar wae not only commemorated by many professed 
historians, of inferior note, who lived at the time, but was 
illustrated by the writings of these two great men, who were 
themselves actors in the scenes which they described. Ctesar 
was born in the year 100 b.c. The birth of Cicero, as well as of 
Pompey, fell six years earlier. The memoirs of the Gallic war 
and of the Civil war by Caesar himself, and the subsidiary me- 
moirs of the Alexandrine, African, and Spanish wars, cover the 
eventful period from 58 to 46 B c. with an authentic narrative, 
to which no other objection can be made than that it is the 
deposition of a witness, who, though well informed, is often 
interested. (^) The writings of Caesar form the most ancient 


(2) In the followinff work, the Roman chronology of Fischer (Romische 
Zeihafeln. Aljtona: 1846. 1 vol. 4to.) has always been followed, unless it 
is otherwise expressed. In these tables, the Varronian era for the foun- 
dation of the city, Olymp. vi. 8, 753 b.o., is adopted. 

(3) Cicero remarks of Caesar’s Commentaries or Memoirs, that they 

were intended as materials for hii^ry, but were composed in a style of 
such elegant and perspicuous brevity, that no sane man would attempt 
cither to overlay them with ornament, or to supersede them. * Atque etiam 
commentarios quosdam scripsit rerum suarum. Yalde quidem, in^uam, 
probandos; nudi enim sunt, recti, et venusti, omni omatu orationis, 
tanquam veste, detracto. Sed voluit alios habere parata ^ unde 

sumerent qui vellent scribere historiam, ineptis gratum fortasse fecit, qui 
volent Ula calamistris inurere; sanos quidem homines a scribendo 
deterruit. Nihil est enim in historic purft. et illustri brevitate duloius.’ — 
Brut. 76. A similar observation is made by Hirtius, in his preface to the 
8th book of the Gallic war, to which are subjoined some interesting facts 
respecting his mode of composition, ' Constat inter omnes, nihn tarn 
pperose ab aliis esse perfectum, qupd nun horum eleganti& commentariorum 
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hi^torioal work Jo tho Latkb langmag^^ wliicir bus d^fcooded 
tOvtoodem c CKeefO^ tbougb not a 

lu0 n^iQ^ omlbMis, written^ oompcted, Wi. 
ix» kia loiig aerios of private^letters^ left 
materials for the histoiy of kis owir age. He ooioposedi kow^ 
oy»,two aocounta of his consulship, one in Greek and ihe^oih&t 
m Latin; and a poem on the same subject He likewise wrote 
a second poem, de teTnporihua Many contemporary 

writers are known to us, as having made various contributions to 
the history of this time ; such as Oppius, Cornelius Balbus, 
Hirtius, and others, whose names have been collected by modern 
scholara(^) Numerous orations delivered at this period, had also 
been published by their authors some had been preserved 
by reporters, and the art of short-hand writing had even been 
introduced. (®) The laws, decrees of the Senate, and other 

fiuperetur; qtii sunt editi ne scientia tantarum remm scriptoribua decsset, 
ade^^que prohantur omnium judicio, ut prperepta, non prsebita, facultas 
scriptoribua videatur. Cujus tamen rei major nostra, quam reliqnorum, 
est admiratio: ceteri enim, quam bene atque emendate; nos etiam quom 
facile atque celeriter eos perfecerit scimus. Erat autem in Caesare quum 
facultas atque elegantia summa scribendi, turn verissima scientia suorum 
consiliorum explicandorum.’ Compare Suet, Caesar, c. 66. Drumann, 
Geschiehte Boms, vol. iii. p. 764rV8, where the objection to Caesar's 
veracity on the ground of interest is examined. — Ulrici, Antike Historio- 
graphie, p. 117. Niebuhr, Lectures, vol. iii. p. 40. ’ The division of the 
Commentaries into books, was made by Caesar himself, B. G. viii. 4. He 
assigned a book to each year, and therefore made an annalistic division. 
Compare the words of Hirtius, ib. 48. Scio Caesarom singulorum annorum 
singulos commentarios coiifeeisse. 

(4) The poem of Lucretius, the lan^age of which seems to us so 
antique in comparison with that of Virgil and Horace, was published only 
a few years before Caesar’s Commentaries of the Gallic war. 

(5) Epist. ad Att. i. 19. Plut. Caes. 8. Dio. Cass. xlvi. 21. Epist. 
ad Div, i. 9. The life of Cicero was likewise written by Jus friend, 
Cornelius N^os, and his freedman Tiro. 

(6) See Krause de Suetonii Fontibus (Berlin, 1831), c. 1, on Csesar. 
Bruckner, Leben des Cicero, vol. i. Introduction. Heeren pe Fontibus 
vit. paralL Plutarchi, on the Lives of Pompey, Cato Minor, Brutus, 
Antony, Cicero, . and Caesar, p. 162|||^88. A history of the campaigns of 
Pompey was written by Theophanes of Mytilene, his friend and companion, 
from personal knowledge and authentic documents; but in a partial snirit. 
See Heeren, Pe Font. vit. Plut. p. 164. Drumann, Gesoh. Itoms, vol. iv. 
p. 661. Smithes Biogr, Diet, in v. * 

(7) See Meyer, Orat. Bom. Fragmenta, p. 317--^44. XJlrici, ubi 

sup., p. 116. , , 

(8j See Cicero pro Sullft, c. 14. Plut, Cat. Min. c. 23. Merivalo’a 
• History of Borne under the Emperors/ voL i. p. 543* 
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public acts and documents were likewise extant in an authentic 
series and accurate records of the annual magistrates were pre- 
served : and when w^ .add thn wozk of livy^ reaching from 
the fouiw^ttiKm to the doa^ of Drasiuv^ 9B.c. ,wao 

pectdud^oopfkni^^ the later jbook^- and .that , hn hiinE^. 
bom .we shall see that the andent dodent #ia 

Wetoiy had. probably as large an amoimt of anth^ntio 
udcnmation at his command as was extant with regard cto«any' 
other period of antiquity. 

Sallttsty the earliest Roman writer whose compodtions were 
considered' by posterity as fulfilling the conditions of a finished 
historical style, was contemporary with the events which 
he narrated, in his histories and in his Catilinarian war. His 
own life reached from 86 to 34: B.c. ; his histories referred to the 
years 78 — 67 b.g(*“) The Catilinarian war was in 66 to 62 Bic 
The war of J ugurtha, of which his account is extant, was prior 
to his birth, as it fell in the years 111 to 106 B.G, but the events 
were within the memory of the preceding generation, and could 
therefore be easily collected by him from contemporary in- 
formants. 

§ 2 For the times of Marius and Sylla, ] 19 — 78 B.C., the 


(9) Compare Sallust’s remarks on Ms predecessors, Cat. c. 8. 

‘ Crispus Iloman& primus in MstoriA’ 

Martial, xiv. 191. 

C. Sallustius, renim Bomanarum florentissimus auetor, Tac. Ann. iii. SO. 
The WOTd ‘ florentissimus,’ in tMs passage, means ‘ most distinguished,’ . 
* most illustrious.’ Concerning Sallust, see .N'iebuhr, Lect. vol. i. p. xlvii. 
vol. ii. p. 316, 393, 399; vol. iii. p. 12. In the iMt passage, iNiebuhr 
remarks, that ‘ at the time of Catiline’s conspiracy, Sallust was a young 
man, and perfectly able to make correct observations of what was going 
on.’ drici, ubi sup., p. 126 — 9. 

(10) See £ritze, Sallust. Hist. Fragm. p. 18. 

(11) It is seldom that we con check the accurai^ of the ancient 
historians, by comparing their reports of documents with the mriginals. 
The letter of Lentulus to Catiline, cited by Cicero, Cat. iii. 6, m the 
words of the original, may, however be compared with the improved and 
embellished versmn in Sallust, Cat. 44. The substance is nevertheless 
unaltered. The speech of Memmius in Jugnrth. 31, is (as Egger remwks, 
‘Examen des Historiens d’ Auguste,’ p. 849) evidently the Composition 
of the Mstorian, though he leads the reader to expect a faith:^ report of 
the orator’s words. Tt is doubtless founded on authentic speeches 
of Memmiiu, wMch were then extant. 
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contemporary sources flow in a less copious str^m ; Imt tibe 
history is not the less founded on the solid baas of eoeval testii* 
moBy. Sylla wrc^ a history of his own life and time^ in Latl^ 
dMded into twent^*two books^ and therefore of 

. Itda dt<id^by Plutai»£^ ast?^ in hiS'life:j^<%^ 
ii^>se of Sesrtotiu^ and lineullus^ uiuler the 

!cv' ICemoirs. Tlm^ Ladh writers' dte it as 
ffiiitm (St Men euen The last book was left imperfect at bis 
death, and was completed by his.freedman, Epieadua(^, In 
this worlt^ Sylla described the great battle of Alarius and Oatuliut 
at Yeroellm against the Cimbri, in 101 b.cl, at which he was 
himself |»eseat(^^) The narrative was.continued till near the 
time of his death in 78 B.C. : and as he was bom in 138 B.O., 
and his public life began in 107 B.a, his memoirs probably 
extended from 107 to 78 b.c.(^*) 

Q. Lutatius Catulus wrote a historical account of bis own 
consulship and actions, which is commended by Cicero fox its 
easy and Xenophontean style.(^^) The consulship of- Catulus 
falls in 102 B.C., and his chief exploit was the battle of Yercellse. 
Plutarch had not read this woilc of Catulus, but he quotes it at 
second-hand. (1*) A similar plan, of intermediate reference, was 
doubtless often pursued by Appian, Dio Cassius, and others of 


(12) Plat. Soil. 37. Sueton. deilL gnunm. c. 12. See Krauae, * Vitae et 
Fragmenta reterom Hiatoricorum Komanoram.’ — {JBerolini, 1863), 
p. 290—296. 

(13) Plttt. Soil. 26, 6. 

■ (14) Concerning the sources of Plutarch’s lives of Marius, Sylla, 
Sertprius, Luculius, and Crassus, see Heeren, * De Font. vit. Xlut.’ 

E . 136 — 162 ; with respect to the time subsequent to that of the G^raochi» 
e makes the following remarks : — ‘ Invaluit tune mos scribendi historiam 
sui temporis ; quo illud lucramur, ut et certissima et accuratissima rerom 
memoria posteris tradi possit — exstitere itaque ill& aetate multi, qui 
oommentarios rertun euarum conseriberent,' p. 138. Kiene, de^ 
Bomisehe Bundesgenossenkrieg, (Leipz. 1845), p. 232, says that Plutar^’s 
Lives of Sylla and Marius are chietiy founded on Sylla's Connnentttfies. 
As to the imperfection of the extant accounts of the Cimbrian war of 
Marius, see Ifiebofar, Lect. vol. ii. p. 833. Heeren, ib. p. 161, thinks 
that Sylla's memoirs were written in Gfreek. Some passages from them 
are, howevw, quoted in Latin : Krause, ib. p. 290-1. 

(15) Brut. 85, Cf. de Orat. iii. 8. (Krause, p. 232.) 

(x6)* its r6y KdrXov alrdv Utropsiv Xiyowrs fttya^wovra roAr orpariini^ 

Mar. 26. 
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the later compilers. The writers whom they followed had in 
many cases drawn their accounts from contemporary historians ; 
whom the compiler now extant did not consult, but on whose 
evidence he thus indirectly relied. 

Before the time of Sylla and Catulus, however, other 
Homans, eng^ed in public affairs, had recorded their own 
actions. P. Rutilius Rufus wrote memoirs of his own life, De 
Vitd Sud, in at least five books This work doubtless included 
the political events in which he had borne a part. He was pi ajtor 
in 111 B.C., and consul in 105 b.c.(^^ M. JSmilius Scaurus (who 
was bom in 1 63 and died about 90 B.c.) likewise composed an 
autobiographical work, in three books, which Cicero commends, 
but says that it found no readers, although it was more instruc- 
tive and useful to a Roman than Xenophon's Cyropsedia, which 
was generally read.(‘^) Scaurus appears to have been the earliest 
Roman who composed his own memoir8.(^*) 

JU Otacilius Pilitus had been a slave employed as a porter, 
joad, m was ^en the custom, had been diained, like a watch-dog, 
to the door. Having shown natural talent and a fondness for 
literature, he was manumitted by bis master, and he became 
a professor of rhetoric. In this capacity, he taught the great 
Pompey ; which circumstance led to his composing a memoir of 
his pupil, as well as of the father, Cn. Pompeius Strabo, in several 
books. This historical work must have included the events of 
the Marsic war, and the times of Marius and Sylla, in which 
Pompeius Strabo bore a part(®®) 

A history of Rome, beginning from the foundation - of the 
city, was written by C. Licinius Macer, who was bom in the same 

( 17 ) Kranse, ib. p. 227-30. Lachmaim de Font. Liv. Part ii. p. 27. 
Grafeuhan, ‘ Geschichte dcr Klass, Fhilologie,’ vol. ii. p. 400; vol. iv. p. 444. 
Meyer, ‘ Fragm. Orat. Rom.* p. 263. _ 

( 18 ) Brut. 29. 

( 19 ) Krause, p. 223. These two autobiographies are alluded to by 

Tacit. Agric. 1 . ‘ Ac plerique suam ipsi vitam narrare, fiduciam potius 

moram quam arrogantiam arbitrati sunt, neo id Rutilio et Scauro citra 
fidem out obtrectationi fuit.’ The expression * citra fidem * shows that 
their works were considered authentic sources of history. 

( 30 ) Suet, de Clar. Rhet. 3. Krause, ubi sup. p. 289. 
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year as Cicero, atid committed suicide in 66 B.C. He made anti- 
quarian researches into authentic documents, and is quoted 
for events in the early centuries ; whether he brought his work 
down to his own times is uncertain.(^^) His history ife charac- 
terized by Cicero as diffuse in style, overloaded with speeches, 
and deformed by exaggeration ; a description which shows that 
he had departed from the dry annalistic style of the early Roman 
historian s.("®) 

Q. Claudius Quadrigarius, who belongs to the time of Sylla, 
wrote a history which began with the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls. The third book narrated the war with Pyrrhus, the fifth 
and sixth books included the Second Punic War. In the nine- 
teenth book the siege of Athens by Sylla, and the seventh consul- 
ship of Marius, 86 B.C., were described. As the twenty-third 
book is cited, it has been conjectured that the work ended 
with the death of Sylla, 78 B.C. Assuming that a historian 
would collect authentic aocoimts of events which had bccilhred 
within fifty years of his own times, and that he b^an to widte 
about 90 B.a, h<g would be an original authority for the peirjod 
from 140 to 78 B.c.(^) 

Contemporaiy with Claudius Quadrigaorius was Q. Valerius 
Antias, whose voluminous history of Rome reached from the 
foundation of the city to his own time.(^*) Its 75th book is 
cited by Gelliu8,(^^) and therefore it must have been at least equal 
in bulk to half Livy's work, if we a^ume the books to have been 


(ai) Krause, ib. p. 235 : Lachmann, i. p. 38. Niebuhr, Lect. ib. p. xliii. 
Meyer, ib. p. 386. Schwegler, Rom. G-esch. vol. i. p. 92. 

(aa) Nam quid Macrum numeremP cujus loquacitas habet aliquid 
argutiarum, (neo id tamen ex illfi. crudita Grsecorum copia, sed ex 
librariolis Latinis), in orationibua autem multus et ineptus ; eiatio sumina 
impudentia. De Leg. i. 2. 

(a 3 ) Krause, ib. p. 243 — 66. Lachmann, ib. p. 34 j Niebuhr, p. xl. 
■Velleius, ii. 9 . states that Rutilius (whose autobiography has been already 
mentioned), Claudius Quadrigarius, and Valerius Antias were contempo- 
raries of Sisenna, who appears to have been bom about 120, b.c. (Krause, 
p. 300), but that Oselius Antipater was earlier than Sisenna. 

( 24 ) Krause, p. 266—288. Lachmann, L p. 36; ii. p. 24. Niebuhr, 
Leot., p. xlii. 

( 25 ) vii. 9. § 17. - 
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of the same let^th. Faots 'ia tihe AckaMm wax of the year 
146 B.C., and in the Oimbrian invasion of 105 B.a, are cited 
from Valerius Antias.(®®) He likewise mentioned an anecdote of 
L. CrassuB, the heir of Crassus the orator, which must be of later 
date than 91 B.C., the epoch of the death of the latter.(^ 

This period, though anterior to the flourishing age of Latin 
literature, likewise gave birth to other historical productions. 
Thus Cn. Aufldius, who was an old man when Cicero was a boy, 
was addicted to literary pursuits, and, notwithstanding his 
blindness, composed a history in the Greek language, which is 
conjectured, from the extant fragment^ to have been a Boman 
history, from the foundation of the city to nearly his ,own 
time.(-‘’) L. Cornelius Sisenna was bom about the year 120 B.G, 
and was praetor in 78 b.c,('*) He is enumerated by Cicero in the 
series of Roman orators ; and is described by him as a man of 
literary cultivation, well acquainted with public affairs, and using 
a good Latin stylu As a historian, Cicero considers him far 
superior to all his predecessors, though inferior to the best Greek 
writers of history. His ‘ Historiee' were contained in twelve 
or fourteen books, and extended from the Marsic war to the 
Civil war of Sylla and Marius (90 to 78 B.C.). His life coincided 
with this entire period, of which he was a contemporary historian 
in the strictest sense of the word. According to Sallust, he wrote 
the best account of SyUa, though he did not speak out with suffi- 

(26) See Oros. v. 3 and 16. Orosius, however, doubtless borrowed 
these citations of Valerius Antias from Livy ; see Epit. 52 and 67. 

(27) Pirn. N. H. xxxiv. 8. Compare Cic. Brut. 58. _ Gellius, vii. 9, 

§ 12, quotes a passage from the tweljlh book of the histories of Valerius 
Antias, referring to an event of the year 137 B.c., when Tib. Gracchus 
was quartered m Spain. Krause, p. 274, considers the number corrupt, 
and for xii. proposes to read xl. Conjectural iterations of numbers in we 
texts of ancient writers are alu'ays uncertain: but if Valerius Antias 
included the whole Boman history from the foimdatiou of the city to the 
time of Tib. Gracchus in twelve books, and if the subsequent period 
occupied at least sixty-three books, the la^ years nmst hare been treated 
on a scale of dispre^ortionate fulness. If we adopt the emendation of 
Krause, the period down to Tib. Gracchus — about 600 years-— would ]^re 
been concluded in forty books, and the remaining fifly or sixty years might 
have occupied about thirty-live books. 

(28) Cic. Tusc. Qusest. r. 88. De Fin. r. 19. Krause, p. 299. 

(29) Krause, ib. p. 299 — 317. Fischer, Bom. ZeittafeJn, p. I8O1 

(30) Brut. ^ l)e Leg. i. 2. • ' 
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cidDi l&e^dom which is the &ult of a contetnpdtio^ 'tii^ter. 
Xiuoullifes^ likewise^ who had senred in the Marsic war, C 0 ] 3 S|> 086 d 
a history of ifrin Greek j(^) and L. Lucceius, the friend of Cicero, 
undertook and partly completed a contemporary histmy of Borne, 
commencing with that war.(^) 

§ 3 P. Sempronius Asellio, who was a military tribune under 
Scipio Afncanus, in the Numantine war (134 B.C.), is stated by 
Gellius to have written a history of the events in which he bore a 
part.(®^) He is cited for facts respecting Tib. Gracchus and 
P. Crassus Mucianus, the latter for the year 131 B.a Cicero 
describes him as a successor of Cselius Antipater, but as having 
degenerated from the standard of that historian, and as having re- 
turned to the feeble and unpolished style of the earlier writera(®*') 
Nevertheless, some curious passages from his work, preserved by 
Gellius, show that he was dissatisfied with the jejune style of a 
mere annalist, and required that a history should set forth the 
causes and motives of actions.(^®) 

(31) L. Sisenna optime et diligentissime omnium, qui eas res dixere, 
persecutus, parum mini libero ore locutus videtur. Jug. 95. 

(32) Plut. LucuU. 1 and 2. 

(33) Cic. Ep. ad Fam. V, 12. Lucan describes the aged men, at the 
eruption of the civil war betw^een Pompey and Cccsar, recurring to the 
miseries which they had witnessed in their youth during the civil war 
between Marius and Sylla. 

* Talis pietas peritura querelas 
* Egerit; at miseros angit sua cura parentes, 

Oderuntque gravis vivacia fata senectee, 

Sorvatosque iterum bellis civilibus annos. — ^ii. 63-6. 

He then describes a long reminiscence of this kind, — and adds, 

‘ Sic moDsta senectus, 

Prseteritique memor flebat, metuensque futuri.’ — ii. 232. 

As only thirty-four years intervened between these two civil wars, the 
supposition which Lucan makes is quite within the bounds of nature. Dio 
Cassius, xli. 16, likewise speaks of the contemporaries of Casar as remem- 
bering the times of Marius and Sylla. Cicero reports a conversation 
which he had had with Marius, when he was ‘ sumnift senectute.' Post 
red. ad. Quir. 8. Cicero was twenty years old when Marius died. Marius 
was his senior by fifty-one years. 

(34) Bes eas quibus gerendis ipse interfuit, conseripsit. Gell. ii. 13. 
His work was entitled ‘ Mes geata.* See Krause, p. 21fi, who supposes 
Asellio to have been bom about 164 b.c^ 

(36) Qell. vf is. Krause p. 218* The conjecture of Krause that his 
work went back to the Punic wars is improbable. The expression of Gel- 
lius seems to confine it to contemporary memoire. 
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Cneius Gellius lived in the age of the Graophi, and wrote a 
historical work of considerable exten^ beginning from the earliest 
period of Borne, and perhaps reaching to his own time. A fact 
belonging to the period soon after the Gallic conflagration is cited 
fron^.%C.'flll^th'h4;k^of hiaan^ and a fact from the Second 
Punic is cited from the thirtieth or thiii^*ltod'boofc. Cen- 
S(»i];t^ .Refers to him for an event of the year 146 Bra, and the 
nmety-seventh book is cited by Charisius ; but the number may 
be corrupt(®*^ 

The p^cipal historian of this period was however L. Cselius 
Antipater, contemporary with the Gracchi, and earlier than 
Sisenna.(®®) He wrote a history, beginning with the Punic 
wars, in not less than seven hooka Cicero cites bis work as. if 
it related only to the Punic wars but he is also adduced as 
an authority for a fact relating to C. Gracchus, which he reported 
as a personal witness :(^) and unless we suppose that this was 
contained in a separate work, we must assume that his history 
extended to his own time. Cselius Antipater is described by 
Cicero as having infused more nerve and vigour than his pre- 
decessors, into his historical style; but as being deficient in 
polish and refinement(‘^) It is mentioned that the Emperor 
Hadrian was fond of the antique style ; and preferred Cato to 

( 37 ) Krause, p. 202-9. Niebulir, Lect. vol. 1 . p. xxrviu. 

( 38 ) Krause, ib. p. 182. Lachmann, DeFont. Liv. ii. p. 19. He is only 
quoted by Livy for the events of the second Puific war. — ib. p. 22. Dru- 
manu, vol. ii. p. 422. 

( 39 ) Orator, c. 69. 

(40) Cic. Dir. i. 28. Tal. Max. i. 7, § 6 . The passage of Cicero is 
cited by Plut. C. Gracch. 1. 

( 41 ) Paululum se erexit, et addidit historiae majorem sonum vocis vir 

optimus, Crassi familiaris, Antipater ; caetep non exomatores rerum, sed 
tantummodo narratores fuerunt. Est, inquit Catulus, ut dicis , sed iste 
ipse Oeelius neque distraxit historiam varietate loconun, neque rerborum 
collocati<Hie et tractu orationis levi et sequabih pei^livit illud opus ; sed 
ut homo neque doctus neque maxime aptus ad dicendum, sicut potuit, 
ddavit; vicit taraen, ut dicis, superiores. De Orat. ii. 12, 13.' L. Cfelius 
Antipater scriptor (quemadmodum videtis) fuit, ut tempm^ibus illis, lucu- 
ImitUB, juris valde peritus, multonim etiam, ut L. Crassi, maf^ister. Brut. 
26. [L. Crassus was bom in 140 B.c.] Fannii autem aetati conjunctus 

Antipater paulo inflavit vehementius, habuitque vires agrestes ille quidem 
atque hcvridas, sine nitore ac palaestiA; sed tamen admonere reliquos 
potuit, ut aceuratius scriberent. — De Leg. i, 2. 
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Cicero, Ennius to Virgil, and Cselius to Sallust ;(*®) as if any 
one now were to prefer Cliaucer to Milton, and HolinsHed to 
Hume. Brutus testified to the merit of Csolius by malring rq 
abridgment olhis wdrk,(^ » ^ " 

Some >moi<e namea still remain to be m«itioned of 
who ?fTote the^hisfb^ of their own time, jpmd who flouruAe^' 
nem* the end of the second oentuiy before Christ 0. SempttM 
nius Tuditanus was consul in 129 B.a, and composed a historical 
work (of which the thirteenth book is cited), entitled * Commen- 
tarii,^ beginning at the earliest times of the city, ai;d perhaps 
retching to his own age,(^*) Cicero praises the elegance of his 
oratory, but makes no mention of his historical writings. (*®) 
He is cited for the early mythical history, for the first tribunes 
of the people, for the death of Begulus, and for the triumph of 
Flaminius in 194 B.c.(*®) C. Fannius was quaestor in 139, and 
praetor in 137, B.C., during the Numantine war. He had been 
the disciple of Fanaetius, and he composed a Boman history in 
Latin, in a jejune, but not inelegant style.(^’) Sallust praised 
the work of Fannius for its veracity, and Brutus thought it 
worthy of an abridgment. (■*®) The citations from his history 
relate to his own times, and, indeed, the praise of Sallust seems 
to indicate that it was a contemporary memoir. It is quoted 
for an exploit of Tib. Gracchus, in 146 B.C., in which Faimius 
was personally concerned ; (*®) for the oration of L. Metellus 

(43) Spartian, c. 16. (43) Cic. ad Att. xiiL 8. 

(44) Krause, ib. p. 178-82. (45) Brut. 25. 

(46) Plut. Flaminin. 14, where the reading ol irtpX TovdtravAy rests 
on manuscript authority. See ed. Sintenis, vol. ii. p. 207. Compare 
Livy, xxxiv. 52. Dion. Hal. i. 11, includes Cato and Sempromus among 
the Xoytararot r&v ‘Pafialav (rvyypa<^6>y. 

(47) Nam post annalcs pontificum maximortun, quibus nihil potest esse 
jejunius, si aut ad Fabium, aut ad eum, qui tibi semper in ore est, Cato- 
nem, aut ad Pisonem, aut ad Fannium, aut ad Yennonium venias ; quan* 
quam ex his alius alio plus habet virium, tamen quid tarn exile quam isti 
oinues P Cic. Leg. i. 2. Ejus [C. Fannii] omnis in dicendo facultaa ex his- 
tori& ipsius non meleganter scripts perspici potest ; qua> neque nimis est 
infans, neque perfecte diserta. Brut. 26. 

(48} Sallust., Fragm. Hist., 1. 8, ed. Krita. Cic. Ep. ad Att. xii. 5. 

(49) sot aiMs ry avvtm^tnu ml irvmurturx^w rijc 

dfuartlas, — Plut. Tib. Gracoh. 4. 
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against Tib. Qraccbus, in 133 B.C., and for a fact concerning 
P. Bupilius, of the year 1 23 B.c.(®*^) 

L. Cassius Hemina was living in the year 146 B. C., when 
Carthage and Corinth - were taken, (®^) but he was probably 
somewhat older than Fannius, who was present at the tfiking 
of Carthage. He wrote a Boman history in Latin, beginning 
with the earliest times, and reaching to near his own age.(“®) 
Only five books of it are cited. The second book included the 
burning of Borne by the Gauls ; the third book mentioned an 
incident of the year 219 B.C., and therefore concluded the first 
Punic war. The fourth book was inscribed BeUum Pv/nicum 
posterior (instead of poaterius ) ; but it reached at least as far 
as the year 3 81 B.c.(®*) The fifth book probably brought down the 
history to his own time ; to which the fact of the year 146 B.C. 
belongs. (®^) 

L. Calpumius Piso was tribune of the people in 149, and 
consul in 133 B.C., the year in which Tib. Gracchus was slain. 
He wrote a historical work, inscribed ‘ Annales,' in the antique 
meagre style of a chronicle. His history began from the 
earliest times of Borne, and appears to have been carried down 
to his own time, as he mentioned in it the secular games of 
146 B.C ('’®) It seems to have consisted of about seven books. The 
first book included the early mythical histoiy, and the period 
of the kings ; in the second he spoke of the war with Porsena, 
the battle of lake Begillus, the secession of the plebs, and the 
alteration in the election of tribunes in 471 B.a In the third . 

(gb) Tsiejtfc, 3?nifpii. Oxat. Bom<. p. 160. Krause* p. 1714^. . 

1 ^). Crauorm. Be die juit., 0. -17. 

( 5 s) ^Krause, ib. p. 165*66. 

(Sd) X^iebuhr, I^ect., vol. 1, p. zxxri. infers from the title ef<tiie fourth 
book that it was written before the third Punic war. 

(54) Pliny, N.H.f ziil.l3, calls Hemina ' vetustissimns axtotor almalimn,' 
XCDZ. , 'ex .antiqais auotor:’ expressions indioative of the reomicy of 
hjbtoriciti writing m Borne, when a historian who lived ebout 160 B.c. 
o^d be desc^bed as ' very ancient.’ 

: (m) Beliqnit-— annales, sane exiliter scriptos, Cic. Brut. 27. Compare 
Be^Qmt, U. 12. Leg. i. -2, where Piso is mentioned as an example of 
the ^ unimproved annalistic style; like that of the medteral chron^s. 

(56) Censorin. Be B.>N., 0. 17. 
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book he mentioned an event of the year 301 B.c. ; in the seventh 
an event of 158 B.c.(®^ 

§ 4 The Roman history during the period over which we 
have been travelling was chiefly written by natives, who had 
either taken part in the events described, or were otherwise 
conversant with public aflaira Some contributions to it were 
however made by Greek writers; thus Juba, the king of 
Numidia, who lived under Augustus, and was a voluminous 
writer in the Greek language, composed a B^man history which 
reached from the primitive period to the times of ,Sylla and 
' Sertorius.(®®) Strabo the geographer continued the history of 
Polybius to his own time, probably to the accession of 
Augustus. (®*) The most celebrated continuator of Polybius was, 
however, Posidonius, whose history, extending from 146 to 96 
B.C., or to a later date, occupied more than fifty booka He 
likewise wrote a history of Pompey the Great Posidonius 
appears to have lived from 136 to 61 B.G, and therefore was 
contemporary with the chief part of the period included in his 
history. He was likewise a personal witness of many of the 
events which he related. Thus he had an interview with- 
Marius, in his last illness, as ambassador from Rhodes to 
Rome,(®’) and had accompanied Pompey in his Asiatic cam- 
paigns. (®^) The curious account of the Servile war in Sicily, 
in the remains of the thirty-fourth book of Diodorus, appears to 
be borrowed from Posidonius. 

(g7) See Krause, fl>. p. 139-66. Kiebuhr, Iieot. vt^-.l*. mriii.' 
Lacnmann, De Pont Liv. 1, p. 32. ‘ 1'. 

(58) See Knigm. Hut Gr. vol. iii. p. 471 ; Kgger, des ’!t&t 

aae. dAuguste, p. 94. 

(69) IbJp. 490-4. 

(60) nut Mar. 46, PVagm. Hist. Gr. ib. p..266. 

(61) Ib. p. 290. Strab. xi.' 1, § 6. 

■(6a) Ib. Fnu(m. 15 from the 8th book. (134 -E.o,) Kiene, B&n. 
BoadesgenosseBnieg, p. 318, thinks that both Appian imd Piutaroh, in 
their acoount of the wars of Syllaand Marins, made great lueof Posidonius. ' 
Kjebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 104, believes Appian’s aoeount of &e troubles in 
the times of the. Graced -to have been borrowedfrom Posidonius. Cota^paxe 
.Heereu, De-.-S^wat -Plut, -p. '88-9. Coneeming the History of Pompoy'e 
Campaignsrby Ibeophanes of Myfilene,,|ee aboye,p. 8L n. 8. 
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The lifetime of Polybius extended from about 204 to 122 
Bic.(®*) His Universal History properly begins in 220 B.O., and 
ends in 146 B.C. — the year of the taking of Corinth and 
the final destruction of Greek independence. The chief part 
of this period of seventy-four years falls within his own life- 
time ; and he was personally concerned in many of the events 
which he narrated. After having taken a leading part in the 
affairs of his own country, Polybius was transferred with the 
other Achaean hostages to Italy, in 167 B.C. He here became 
attached, aa c.n instructor, adviser, and friend, to Scipio Africanus 
Minor, the son of j®milius Paulus, the conqueror of' Macedonia, 
when he was a youth, and accompanied him subsequently 
in his campaigns. (®^) Polybius declares that he was an eye- 
witness of most of the events narrated in his history; that 
in some he participated, and in others was the principal 
agent. C'®) Elsewhere he says that the transactions included in 
his history occurred either in his own time, or in that of the 
preceding generation, so that he' had either witnessed them 
himself, or received an account of them from personal wit- 
nesses. (®®) He was present at the final capture and destruction 
of Carthage ; he there heard Scipio utter the verses of Homer 
which that great catastrophe recalled to his mind, and inquired 
the sense in which he applied them.(®^ Afterwards, in the 
same year, he was present at the taking of Corinth ; and he 
described the lamentable sack of the towm, and the disregard 
of the works of art, as a personal spectator ; among other things, 
he mentioned having seen pictures thrown on the ground, and 


( 63 ) Cliuton, F. H-.vol. iii. p. 119, says : ‘ His birth could not be earlier 
than 210 b.c., his death could not be earner than 129 b.o.* 

( 64 ) Polyb. xxxii. 9-16. 


( 65 ) rd 8e (xtyurrov t 6 ir\ti(rrt»v /iij fiovw aiiT6irTt}t, dXX’ &» fiiv 

crvvtpybs, 8* ytyovfPM, — ^iii. 4. 

(66) 8tvrtpov 8i 8Uk t6 icai roifs ovrca avprpe^ttP rois 4(i)t koI roit 

iriitTovras vir8 r^v rffttripav Ivropiap, Sxrrt rois nip koo' fjfias tlptu rois 8t KOth 
roivr vardpas ^p&p, oS vvp^aiptt rots pip airois ^pas irapaytyopipat, rii 8i 
rrafA r&p ittpaKirtop diajKotpai. — iv, 2. 


( 67 ) noXv^tov d’ airip ipopJpov trip reappritrUf (xal yip Ifp airov Koi 
St&hrieaXor) &ri ffovKoiro 6 X6yos, <f>aa\p oi <l>v\a^dptpop ipopdaat ri)p narpt8a 
ira<ft&s . . ml rode pip HoXiPios airds oKowras crvyypdtpst . — ^Appisn Pun., 138. 
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the soldiers plajdng dice upon them.(*^ , AepreiS^ii^i ipbro* 
over, two introductory books, comprising the events an' ^lier , 
period; and connecting with the conclusion of the history, of 
Timseus, for the purpose of illustrating the first passage of 
Eomans out of Italy. (®®) In these he describes the First Punib 
War, and the Carthaginian war of the mercenaries (264 — 3d, 
RC.) (^®); the Illyrian war (229 B.c.) ; and the wars with the 
Gauls, from 390 to 222 rc. ; he also includes the history of the 
Achaean league, and of the war with Cleomenea (280 — 20 RC.) 
He was assisted,- in his account of the Achaean league^ by the 
very trustworthy and perspicuous memoirs of his own acts, 
composed by Aratus ; for the rest, he promises a more accurate 
and painstaking narrative. (’'^) 

C. Acilius Qlabrio, a senator, who was quasstor in 203, and 
was still alive in 165 B.C., wrote a * History of Rome,’ in Greek, 
beginning at the earliest times, and continued to his own age. 
It is quoted by Livy for events of the years 212 and 193 RC.(^®) 
It was translated into Latin by one Claudiua(^®) 

(68) Strabo, viii, 6, § 23. For other personal anecdotes of Polybius at 
this time, see Polyb. xl. 8-10. See also xxxvii. 2 a. Bekker. Polybius 
likewise re]>orted two sayings of Cato, in w hich he was personally interested. 
When the question of the return of the Achaean hostages was debated in 
the Senate in 151 b.c. and 'much difference of opinion existed, Cato,w’ho had 
been applied to by Scipio, on account of Polybius, settled the matter by 
rising, and exclaiming, that they w ere losing their time in sitting a whole 
day to decide whether some old Greeks should be buried in Italy or in 
Achaea. A few days after the permission had been given for the return 
of the hostages, Polybius sounded Cato as to the policy of applying to the 
Sctfiate for another decree, that the hostages should on their return be 
restored to their former honours and position. Cato smiled, and said that 
Polybius resembled Ulysses, when he wished to re-enter the cave of the 
Cyclops, in order to recover the cap and girdle which he had left there^ 
Plut. Cat. Maj. 9. Polybius likew ise described himself as having con- 
versed at Sardis with the wife of Ortiagon, the Gaulish chief; whose 
exploit in killing tlie Boman centurion w as celebrated. — xxii. 21. 

(69) Polyb. i. 6. 

(70) Jlespccting Polybius as the histprian of the First Punio War, see 
Arnold, ^ Hist, of llome,’ vol. ii. p. 502. 

(71) ii. 40, Concerning the memoirs of Aratus, see Fragm. Hist. 6r* 
vol. lii. p. 21-3. The work is stated to have contained thirty books. Biogr. 
Gr. od. Westerrnann, p- 55. 


(72) Livy xxr, 39 5 xxxr. 14 . 
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§ 5 We have now reached the epoch of the earliest Bomaiv 
historian who composed his work in his native fanguaga(^^) M. 
Porcius Cato, the Elder, who was probably born in 234, and 
who died in 149 B.C., wrote in his old age, (about 170 B.C.) his 
celebrated historical work, entitled ‘Origines,' in seven hooka 
The first book contained the history of the Roman kings ; the 
second and third, the origins of the several Italian cities (whence 
the title of the work). The fourth book contained the First, ('*) 
and the fifth book the Second Punic War. In the two remaining 
books he narrated the other wars of Rome, down to the expe- 
dition pf Serv. Sulpicius Galba against the Lusitanians, in the 
year 150 rc., but more succinctly than in the account of the 
Punic wans, and without naming the generals who commanded.(*®) 
The first Punic war began in 264 B.C., just thirty years before 
Cato's birth. Even for the contents of the fourth book of his his- 
tory, his information was recent ; but the beginning of the Second 
Punic War falls within his lifetime (218 B.C.), and for the sixty- 
eight years, down to 150 B.C., included in the last three books, 


iEpit. 63, the manuscripts have ‘C, Julius senator Greece res Komanas 
scribit,’ where the name C. Julius seems evidently corrupt, as nothing 
is heard of such a historian elsewhere. Two emendations suggest them- 
selves as probable, Acilitts and Albinus : but neither can be reconciled 
with the date, (viz. 142 b.c.) under which Livy inserts this notice. 
Acilius was quaestor in 203 b.c., and it is not possible that a person u ho 
was quaestor in 203 B.c. could have been engaged in writing history 
sixty years afterwards. Nevertheless, the name Acilius has been ad- 
mitted into the text upon conjecture by Jahu, thd latest editor of Liyy’s 
Epitomes. A. Postbumius Albinus, who was consul in 151 B.c., made 
lumself conspicuous by his excessive love of the Greek language and 
literature, and he wrote a poem and a histoiy in Greek, See Cio. Brut. 
21 ; Gell. xi. 8 ; Polyb. xl. 6 ; Plut. Cat. Maj. 12 ; Krause, ib. p. 127. The 
consulship of Albinus in 161 b.c. agrees with Livy's date ; but a saying of 
Cato upon the history of Albinus, after it had been published, is preserved, 
and Cato died in 149 B.c., several years before the time when Livy describes 
the historian as engaged upon his work. As the Greek history of Albinus 
seems to have attracted more notice than that of Acilius, perhaps the most 

f robable supposition is that Albinus is the name, and that I/ivy misplaced 
is time by a few years. 

(74) See Niebuhr, Hist, vol, i. p. 8. 

(75) Several of the extant citations from the fourth book of the Origines 
refer to the First Punic War, Krause, p. 100. 

(76) Nepos, Cat. 3. Pliny, N. H, viii. 6, also alludes to the fact of his 
omitting the names of the generals in his histoiy. 
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he was, strictly spealci&g, a'oohtempoTary writer. ' v > ’ 

It seems strange that Oato should, in his * Origin^,' hav* 
passed ov^ the long *and important period of 246 years, firhm 
the expulsion of the kings to the First Punic War.(’^ The most 
probable explanation of this fact appears to be, that he began 
his history as a work of Origins : his first book contained the 
origin of Borne, the second and third books contained the origins 
of the other Italian citiea(^*) These three books apparently 
fulfilled the primitive design ; but having commenced historical 
composition, he appended to his work an account of the recent 
history of his country, so far as his own memory and that of 
the preceding generation extended.(^®) He therefore added to 
his work on ‘ Origins,’ strictly so called, four books of the recent 
history of Borne, beginning with the First Punic War, and endmg 
in 150 B.C. ; thus extending over 114 years, of which period 
eighty-four years were included in his own lifetime. The result 
of this expansion of the primitive plan of the work was, that 
the larger part of Cato’s ‘Origihes’ did not relate to Italian 
origins, but was a recent history of his own country. (®®) 


( 77 ) Blum, Binleilunjr in Boms alte Geschiclite, p. 112. 

(78) Tliis part of tho work is alluded to by Fronto ; ' Cato oppidatim 
statuis ornandus, qui primam Latini nominis sobolem, ot Italicarum origi- 
num pueritias illustravdt.’ Princip. Hist. 9. (p. 252, ed. Niebuhr.) 

( 79 ) Livy xxxiv. 16 cites Cato’s testimony for an event in which he 
himself bore a pairt, of the year 195 b.c., and calls him ‘ hand sane 
dctrectator laudum suarum regarding him as a historical witness con- 
cerning his own exploits. The snee^ for the Jihodians, which Cato 
delivered in lfi7 B.c., was reported by himself in the fifth book of his 
Origines ; ‘ Ipsius oratio scripta oxtat, Originum quinto libro inclusa,’ siws 
Ijivy, xlv. 26. See Grcll. vii. 3; Meyer, Fragm. OAt. Bom. p. 102. His 
speech against S. Sulpicius Galba, delivered in 149 b.c., the last year 
of his Ufe, was also reported in the 7th book of his Origines; Livy, 
Epit. 49 ; Cic. Brut. 23 . 5 Goll. xiii. 24 ; Meyer, ib. p. 120 . 

( 80 ) This circumstance is pointed out by Festus, p. 198. ‘Originum 
libros quod inscripsit Cato^non satis plenum titulum propositi sui videtur 
amploxus, quando prsogravsmt ea, queo sunt rerum gestarum populi 
Bomani.’ Plmy, N.H. viii. 5, and Livy, Epit. 49, call the work of Cato, 
Annales. Pint., Cat. Maj. 20, calls it lirropuu. Concerning Cato’s 
Origines, see Erause, ib. p. 80 — 126. Niebuhr, Lect. vol. 1 , p. xxxv . ; 
Lachmann. He Font. Liv. ii. p. 17. ; Drumann, vol. v p. 146. Sorfre of the 
cases which Livy represents L. Valerius, the tribune, as citing against Cato 

J> 2 
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A writer named Posidonius, who was not only a contemporary, 
but also personally engaged in some of the events of the time, 
wrote a ‘ History of Perseus', in several books. It is cited by 
Plutarch in the * Life of ^mUius Paulus,' and contained an 
occoimt of the war of the Romans with Perseus, in 171-68 

Some contributions were likewise made to the histoiy of 
these times by members of the family of Scipio. ' Thus Scipio 
Africanus the Fu-st, published a letter to Philip king of 
Macedon, in which he set forth the views with which he directed 
his campaigns in Spain, and his attack upon Carthage.(*^ Scipio 
Nasica, his son-in-law, likewise wrote a similar memoir, addressed 
to one of the Greek kings, respecting the war with Perseus. (^) 
Publius Cornelius Scipio Africanus, the son of the first Africanus, 
wrote a history in Greek, which was probably a contemporary 
memoir. (^) 

§ 6 Having reached the time of the Second Punic War, 
we have arrived at the two writers who stand at the commence- 
ment of the series of native historians of Rome. L. Cincius 
Alimentus, a senator, lived in the Second Punic War. He was 
praetor in the year 2 1 0 B.C., and continued to hold public offices 
in the following years. He was taken prisoner during the war, 
and learned from Hannibal himself some particulars respecting 
his passage of the Rhone, and his march into Italy, which he 
recorded in his history. (**•’) This work, written in Greek, reached 
from the foundation of the city to his own times. It was concise 
in tho early ages, but fuller in the later period, where he could 

from Ilia own Orightes, could not in fact have been in the work : viz. the 
embaaay of tho matrone^to Coriolanu.a*iind the contribution of tho matrons 
towards the Gallic ransom. — xxxiv. 6. 

(81) Plut. Almil. 19. See Pragm. Ilist. Gr., vol. iii. p. 172. 

(82) Polyb. X. 9. Polybius speaks of being guided by the testimony 

of tnose who Jiad lived with' Scipio ; j? t&v ftaprvpia. 

(83) Plut. JEmi). Paul. 16. P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica Corculum, was 
consul in 162 and 155 b.c., and pontifcx maximlls in 150 B.c. 

(84) Cic. Brut. -20, calls it ‘ historia qiucdam Grseca, scripta dulcissime.’ 
See VeU. i. 10; Krause, ib. p. 83. 

(85) Livy, xxi. 38, who calls him 'maximus auctor.’ Hannibal was 
doubtfes# able to converse in Greek, and Cincius was master of the Greek 
language. 
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write from personal knowledge of the evente^ . Q. Fabius 
Pictor is the most ancient Roman who wrote the history of bi p 
own country. He served in the great Gallic war of 225 B.C., m 
which L, .(Emilius defeated the Gauls in Etruria,(®’) and after- 
wards in the Second Punic War. After the battle of Canute, 
in 216 RC., he was sent by the Senate to Delphi, in order to 
consult the oracle as to the best mode of propitiating the goda(®*) 
His history, which like that of Cincius was written in Greek, 
began from the foundation of the city, and was continued to his 
own time(®®) : he is cited by Livy for the battle of Thrasymene, 
in 217 B.C.(®®) It is stated by Polybius, that one of his reasons for 


(86) Dion. HaJ. i. 6, says that the accounts of the early Soman history 

given by Hieronymus, Tima^us, and other Greek writers, wore brief and 
unsatisfactory, and that the works of the 2loinan historians ^ ho wrote in 
Greek had the same defect. Tiie most ancient of these, he adds, were 
Q.Fabiu8 and L. Cincius, who both flourished during the Punic wars : — 
Tovritfv rSiv avlfimv iicdrepof;, olg flip avrbg e^yoiQ wapeyiptro^ bid t^p ifircu- 
piap dKpijiCjQ dp€yfja\l/ff rd ci dpxaia rd fi€Td TtjP Kritnp t^q noXiWQ ytvbfikva 
Ke<pa\aiw,bCj(: ivkdpafie. Dionysius elsewhere says that he states a fact in 
early Boman history, Ko/rr<^ ^efSaitiiry ovbtfiuiQ trt 

biofiipog irltrriwg iripag. waKaiorarog ydp dv^p tCjp rd 'PujfidiKd avpraKafikpojp, 
Kul TritTTiP ovK (OP rjKov<it fiopoVf dKXd Kai atp avrag iyvut^ Traptxbfitpog* 
vii. 71. M. Cincius Ahnientus, tribune of the plebs in 204 b c. (Livy, xxix. 
2<1), and author of the law Do Donis et Muneribus, was doubtless a member 
of the same family. Concerning Cincius the historian, see Krause, ib. p. 
03 — 75 ; Pragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 04 — 7 ; Lachuiann, De Font. Liv. 

i. p. 20* ii. p. 16 ; Niebuhr, Lect. vol. 1. p. xxx. Plum, Einleitung, p. 66. 

(87) L. .Emilio consule [225 b.c.] ingentcs Gallonim copia? Alpes tran- 
sierunt. Sed pro llomanis tota Italia consensit, traditumque est a Fabio 
liistorico, qui ei bello iutcrfuit, dccc niillia hominum parata ad id bellum 
fuisse. Eutrop. iii. 5. L. AEmilio Papo, C. Atilio Eegulo cousulibus, 
magn& formidino consternatus est senatus, defectione Cis^pinije Galliee. . 
* . Itaque permoti consules, totius Italue ad presidium imperii contraxere 
vires. Quo facto, in utriusque c^onsulis exercitu octingenta millia armato- 
rum fuisse referuntur, sicut Fabius historicus, qui^ eidein bello interfuit 
scripsit. Oros. iv. 13. The statement that the force of the Bomans and their 
allies in this year amounted to 8(Jb,000 men agrees with that in Poiyb. 

ii. 24, who makes the infantry above 700,000, and the cavalry 70,000. 
The account of the strength of the two consular armies is independent 
of the other statement. Compare Fischer Bom. Zcittafeln, p. 84. 

(88) Livy xxii. 57 ;-xxiii. 11. Appian, llannib. 27 ; l^lut. Fab. 18. 

(89) Dion. Hal. i. 6, Appian, ubisup. The ‘ Graeci Annales* of Numerius 
Fabius Pictor, from w hiclf Cicero, De Div. i. 21, quotes an account of the 
dream of .dEneas, are probably no other than the work of this historian, 
whose pnenomen Cicero mistakes. 

(90) Livy, xxii. 7 $ where he says : ‘ Ego, pwoterquam quod nihil hauS" 
turn ex vano velim, guo nitnis incUnant Jere iieribeniium animi^ Fabium 
scqualem temporibus bujusce belli potissimum auctorem habui.* 
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prefixing a summary account of the First Punic War, is, that 
Philiuus and Fabius, the two historians who seem to iiave 
written upon it with the highest authority as personal witnesses, 
have been misled by their partiality — the former against, the 
latter for the Romana ,He attributes this, not to deliberate 
dishom^y) but to strong prejudice ; their character eacdluded 
the .''fditmw, while their position accounted for the ' latter.(*^) 
Fabius the historian was probably bom about 255-2S0 RC, and 
if he lived sixty years, he would have died about 1 95-190 
He might, therefore, have remembered the First Punic War, 
which ended in 241 RC., but he could not have observed it as a 
historical witness. Polybius likewise disputes the explanation of 
the cause of the Second Punic War, given by Fabiua He has no 
fear lest the account given by himself should not be preferred to 
that of Fabius; but he is desirous of guarding the readers of Fabius 
against thinking that because he lived at the time, and was a 
Roman senator, therefore all he says is true. Polybius does not 
deny that Fabius is a historian of considerable authority, but he 
advises the reader not to trust him implicitly, or to make an 
entire surrender of his own judgment on the facts recounted. (®®) 
Fabius Pictor is classed by Cicero with Cato, Piso, Fannius, and 
others, as exemplifying the antique meagre annalistic style of 
Roman history ; nothing can be more jejune than all of them, 
he remarks, though one may be more forcible than another. (®^) 


(91) i. 14. roifg i^wttpdrara doKOvvrag ypatpuv vrrlp abrov, 

^ 2 ) Niebuhr, Lect. vol. i, p. 286, says that Fabius wrote his history 
in Cnyrap. 148, 1. — 188 b.c. In another place however he supposes 
Fabius to have written it one hund»d years after the Etruscan war of 
310 B.c„ i. e. about 210 b.c., ib. p. 381, which is probably nearer the truth. 

(93) iii. 8 and 9. The credibility of Fabius is defended against the 
remaAs of Polybius, by Emesti, Opuscula Philologies, p. 102—112. 

(94) De Orat. ii. 12 ; De Leg. i. 2. Concerning Fabius, the his- 
torian, see Krause, ib. p. 38 — 63 ; Lachmann de Font. Liv. i. p. 62 ; 
ii. p. 14; Niebuhr, Lect. p. xxvi; Fragm. JElist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 80— 
93. Fabius Pictor, the flamen Quirinahs, mentioned by Liy^, xxxvii. 
47, 60, 51, xlv. 44, appears to be the son of the historian. His death 
falls in 167 b.c. (Krause, p. 40.) The name Pictor in the Fabian gens 
is stated by Pliny to have originated with Fabius who painted the temple 
of Salus in 460 u.c. (304 b.c.) ; and the painting was preserved until 
his time, when the temple was burnt under the Emperor Claudius^ 
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§ 7 The wars of Hannibal were written by Silenus and 
Sosilus, who h.'id accompanied him in his campaigns, and lived 
with him at other times :(®®) from the latter he had learnt 
Greek. The diligence of Silenus is commended by Cicero;^ 
he is quoted by Liyy for an event in the Second Punic War ;(®^ 
other citations appear' to refer, to the same period. Silenus. is., 
classed by Ditmysius with Hieronymus, Antigqnp|%^; 

assl Polybitn^ a$‘m aptboiity on the early ages <^ Bome.^ He 
charges all these writers with having written Boman history 
negligently and inaccurately, and from unverified rumours; 
which charge is certainly not true as respects Polybius, whatever 
applicability.it may have to the others. Philinus of Agrigentum, 
the. historian of the First Punic War, accused by Polybius of par- 
tiality to the Carthaginians, and hostility towards Borne, was 
contemporary with the events which he nairated, and perhaps an 
actor in them. The destruction of Agrigentum, which was appa- 
rently the cause of his enmity to the Bomans, took place in 262 
B.C, and his history was doubtless composed after this event.(®®) 


N.H. XXXV. 7 ; Val. Max. viii. 14, 6. C. Fabius Pictor, who was consul 
in 269 M.C., and Num. Fabius Pictor, who was ambassador to Ptolemy 
in 273 (Val. Max. iv. 3, 9) aud consul in 266 B.c., appear to have been 
the sons of C. Fabius the painter ; and one of them to have been the father 
of Q. Fabius Pictor the historian. See Pauly, Encycl. vol. vi. Nachtrag. 
These dates are consistent with the supposition that the historian was born 
about 265 — 60 b.c. 

(95) Nepos Hannibal, ad fin. ; Krause, p. 88 ; Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. 
iii. p. 99, 100 ; Lachmaun, Ho Font. Liv. i. p. 28. Sosilus wrote the 
history of Hauiiibal in seven books, Diod. xxvi. 4. Polybius speaks cou< 
teinptuously of him, iii. 20. 

(06) Div. i. 24. Cicero quotes Silenus as his authority for the dream 
of Hannibal, which encouraged bim to invade Italy. Compare Livy xxi. 
22; Val. Max. i. 7. 1, ext. Zon. viii. 22; Silius, iii. 163 — ^221. Cicero 
however does not say that Silenus obtained the account of the dream from 
Hannibal himself, as Hr. Arnold states, vol. iii. p. 70 : though it is pos* 
sible that this was the case. Compare ib. p. 132. 

(97) Livy xxvi. 49. 

(98) i. 6. The age of Antiochus is unknown : see Fragm. Hist. Gr. 
voL iv. p. 305. 

(99) See Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 17 ; Niebuhr, Lect. vol. i. p. 
xxvii. Dr. Arnold remarks that ‘ it was a Greek who gave what may be 
looked upon as the Carthaginian account of the First PimicWar.’ — vol. ii. p. 
566. A writer named Allius (of whom nothing else is known) is cited 
* libro primo belli CarlhaginieusiB,’ as an authority for the origin of the 
Mamertini in Messaua, by Festus in Mamertini, p. 168. Compare Krause, 
p. 131, note. 
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§ 8 If therefore we trace the Roman history back* from the 
dictatorship of Julius Csesar, we find that its events were fully 
recorded by intelligent, trustworthy, and well-informed contem- 
porary writers, up to the beginning of the Gallic war of 225 B.C. 
Up to that period, the majority of these historians were native 
Romans, though some of them, and particularly those of the 
earlier time, wrote in Greek. For the period of thirty-nine years 
between the beginning of the First Punic War, and the Gallic 
war (264 — 225 b.c.), there were no native historians who were 
personal tvitnesses of the events of the day: but they lived with 
the generation who were actors in them, and were able to obtain 
their information from sources of unquestionable auth^ticity. 
.The First Funic War was narrated by one Greek at least, 'Who 
lived during its progress, and probably other Sicilian historians 
at the time wrote its history. 

It is true that the native historians of Rome, from Fabius 
Pictor down to Claudius Quadrigarius and Valerius Antias, did 
not hold a high rauk as artists; that their manner was in general 
dry, stiff, and jejune; that they were deficient in philosophical 
spirit; and that their historical style resembled rather that of a 
medieval chronicle, or of such writers as Holinshed, or Stow, than 
the work of Thucydides, which they might have imitated, or the 
works of Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus, which their own subsequent 
literature produced. Cicero will not even allow them the 

name of historians. So inferior wete they to the Greek 


(100) Nullum sit verbum vclufc rubigino infectum ; null! seiisns tard& 
et inert! structura, in morem annalium, componantur. Tacit, do Caus. 
Corr. Mloq. 22. Se seems to refer to histories written in the antique 
style. Sensus is here used in the general meaning of sentence; see 
Ernesti, Lex. Techn. Lat. in v. 

(101) In the Dialogue de Legibus, Atticus says to Cicero: ‘Abost 
historia a lith^ris nostri.s, ut ct ipso intelligo, et ex te perstepe audio.* i. 2. 
Atticus himself wrote a chronological epitome of Homan aifairs from the 
-earliest period down to his own time, in a single book. It contained 
much inionnation on the descents of the great families. See Nepos, Att. 
18 j Cio. Orator, c. 34; Brut. 3, 4* The work is called ‘ Annalis,’ by Cic. 
ad Att. xii. 23, and Neixis, Hannibal, 13. Atticus was learned in the 
liistorical antiquities of his country. Compare Blum, Eiuleitung, dKi. 
p. 118. A view similar to that of Cicero is sometimes expressed by modem 
w riters ; thus, Mr. Long says of Sallust, that * he has probably the merit of 
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writers in . that line of composition, that he regards them as 
mere annalists, or memoir writers, as mere mechanical registrars 
of facts, without any claim to the higher attributes of the his- 
t(jrian. He compares the Roman writers of history before his 
time to the Greek logographers, who were prior to Herodotus, 
— Pherecydes, Hellanicus, and Acusilaus. According to the 
Roman standard of history, he says, the only requisite is, that 
the writer should tell the truth ; the style of his composition is 
iramateriaL They studied only to express their meaning in the 
smallest number of words consistent with being understood. 
Their model was the official annals of the year kept by the Pontifex 
Maximusi Cicero wished himself to produce a history 
should eqttal those of th^ Greek Writers; as Yir^l attempts 
to rival Homer, and Horace the 'Greek lyric poets.(^®^ He looks 
upon history chiefly as a work of art, and as a composition fltted 
for an orator. Sallust likewise contrasts the celebrity of the 
great deeds of the Athenians with the comparative obscurity of 
the great deeds of the Romans: and he attributes this difference 
to the efforts of the distinguished men who wrote the dustory of 
Athens; whereas at Rome the ablest men were occupied, not in 
writing, but in action; and were more solicitous of gaining a 
great name for themselves than in narrating the exploits of 


being the first Roman who wrote what is usually called history.’ Smith’s 
Biogr. Diet, in r., while Becker, Vorarbeiten, &c. p. 200, says that Livy 
was the first historian of the iiomans, properly so called. In like manner, 
it might be said that Hume was the first to write the history of England. 

( 102 ) Compare Herat. Ep. ii. i. 166-63. 

( 103 ) See De Orat. ii. 12-15 ; De Leg. 1 . 2, 3. Compwe^ his character 
of Siseuna in Brut. 64. Hujus omnis facultas ex historid ipsius perspici 
potest; quae cum facile omnes vincat superiores, turn indioat tameu 
quantum absit a summo, quamque genus hoc scriptionis nondum sit satis 
Latinis Utteris illustratum. In Leg. i. 2 , he says of the same Sisenna : 
‘ Is tamon noque orator m numero vestro unquam est habitus, et in 
historid puerile quiddam oonsectatur; ut unum Clitarohum, neque prajterea 
quemquam, de (rriscis legisse videatim; eum tameu velle duntaxat imitari; 
quern si assequi posset, aliquantum ab optimo tamen abesset.’ He here 
makes success in the higher style dependent on the imitation of the best 
Greek models. Clitarchus was a historian of Alexander the Great ; his 
style is characterized by Longinus, de Sublim. c. 3, as inflated and empty. 
On the rhetoricid character of the finished stylo of Homan history, see 
XJlrici, Ant. Hist. p. 111 . 
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o^r5.(i®*) • Tb« . 

considers woit]^;jr Of » ifest he dei»g' 

nates as * ancieni and obscure/(^®^)' Dionjinus, in the introduc- 
tion to his ‘ Boman Antiquities,' after stating that he passed 
twenty-two years at Rome, in order to collect materials for his 
book, and that he had learned the Latin language for this 
purpose, proceeds to say that he had read the most approved 
works of native writers, on their early histoiy; of whom he 
specifies Fabius, Cato, Calpumius Piso, Valerius Antias, Licinius 
Macer, j®lius Tubero, and Qelliua He characterizes the works 
of these historians by saying that they resembled the annals, or 
chronological summaries, of Greek history. (*®*) Quintilian, re- 
viewing the literature of his country at the end of the first 
century after Christ, does not hesitate to regard Rome as equal 
to Greece in historical compositions ; he opposes Sallust to 
Thucydides, and Livy to Herodotus: he does not, however, 
name any prior historian-C’*^^) 

But although the series of historical writers who have been 
enumerated, from Fabius and Cincius down to Sylla and Macer, 
were not distinguished for any literary or philosophical excel- 
lence — though they were not aii;ists in history — yet they were 
trustworthy witnesses respecting the events of their own time. 
Regarded as contemporary chroniclers, they must be placed in 
the rank of memoir writers — ^and b^ estimated accordingly. 
They were, most of them, men conversant with public affairs— 
both civil and military — who had filled high offices — and sat in 
the Senate — who had, in some cases, been actors in the events 

(104) Cat. 8. 

(105) Historicos (ut ct Livium quoque priorum wtati adstruas), 
pweter Catonem et quosdam vcteres et obscures, minus Ixxx annis 
circumdatum sevum tulit; ut nec poctarum in antiqnius citeriusve processit 
ubertas. — i. 17 , § 2. The life of Velleius Paterculus extends from about 
19 B.c. to 31 A.D. The period of eighty years mentioned by Velleius must 
be from about 60 b.c. to 30 a.d. As it excludes Livy, it must be probably 
meant likew ise to exclude Sallust. 

(106) i. 7 . fiat Si rate ’EX\i;v(ien(C xpevoypa^toiC ioucvXai. 

(107) Inst. Orat. x. 1, § 101. Quintilian evidently considers Livy “as 

inferior to Sallust. In § 102, ho speaks of the ‘ immortalis ilia velwitas’ 
of Sallust; by which he appears to mean his pregnancy and concision of 
style, which carries the reader rapidly along. ' . 
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wJM niMti»*0dr-«ai^.#^ hy^ ^ 

ace^ to good itt^mniti^oix -ioul atUigbl^aod opizdoi^.«d^^|bi(^i||^ 
the'|M>Htical ev^ta of th^ tima^ ^ 

It xa&y be true, as Sallust remarksi, that prior to bier ihsa^ 
the great men of .Rome were exdusiirely oocupie<| witb action,' 
and thought more of making history tl^p writing it. Never« 
theless, it is certain that Roman history, und^ the Republic, 
was written by men of the highest social position, who had 
been engaged in public life, and themselves filled some of the 
principal offices in the state. Most of the earlier historians were 
of consular or senatorial rank : and this custom continued after 
the Republic; for among the early emperors, Julius Csesar, 
Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, and Vespasian, composed historical 
writings. It is particularly mentioned that L. Otacilius 
Pilitus, the master of Pompey, was the first freedman who wrote 
history at Rome ; before him it had been written only by persons 
of free birth. However defective the literary cultivation of the 
high-born Romans of the Republic may have been, and however 
little they regarded the graces of style, they could not fail to 
write the history of their own time with the advantages of know- 
ledge and personal experience. 

The distinction between the veracious witness, and the elo- 
quent or philosophical historian, Ls apparent in several of the 
passages which have been cited. Thus Sallust, who speaks of 
the absence of eminent historians at Rome, nevertheless praises 
the history of Sisenna as an account of the times of Sylla, and 
commends that of Faunius for its veracity. We know, likewise, 
that some of them were painstaking and laborious in the search 
after truth : that they were not guilty of the indolent readiness 


(io8) See Ulrici, Aat. Hist., p. 108, where this remark is made. 
Respecting the autobiegraphy of Augustus, see Suet. Oct. 85; Krause, 
Oe Suet. Pont., p. 31. — Tiberius wrote a brief memoir of his own life. Suet. 
Tib. 61. Krause, ib. p. 61. — Claudius wrote a history in forty-three books, 
from the death of Julius Caesar, and also a work in ^ht books, concerning 
hia own life, Suet. Claud. 41. Krause, ib. p. 63. He had been exhmrtcd 
Wnen a young man, by Livy to write history. — Concerning V espa^n a 
Memoirs, see Josephus, De Vita sua, §66; Eggeri Examen des Hut. 
d’Auguste, p. 183. — Domitian entirely neglected history; to OTt»e 
historical reading was limited to the memoir of Tiberius. Suet. Donut. sU. 
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to accept the first account which presented itself, described and 
censured by Thucydidea Thus Cincius is described by Livy as 
being a diligent antiquarian, in relation to events prior to his 
own age and we may reasonably suppose that he was equally 
careful with respect to contemporaneous occurrences. 

§ 9 Most of the voluminous Homan historians began their 
works from a remote period, generally from the foundation of 
the city.(^^®) They rejoiced in tracing all their characteristic 
institutions and customs, civil and religious — their temples and 
other public buildings, to some celebrated founder, near the 
supposed beginning of the state. But, what Dionysius says of 
Fabius and Cincius is probably true of most of them — they 
were concise in the early periods, and full in the times of which 
they had personal experience. Their main purpose was to write 
recent and contemporary history. Even Livy, whom on account 
of the accidental preservation of the early books, and the loss of 
the later books of his history, we are accustomed to consider as 
an antiquarian compiler, was in truth regarded in quite a 
different light, when his entire work was extant.(”^) The prin- 
cipal object of Livy was to relate the events of the period im- 
mediately preceding his own life, and partly contemporary with 
it. The books of his histoiy beginning with 103 and extending 
to 142, being nearly a third part of the entire work, were 
coincident with his own lifetime.(^^®) In his proem, he supposes 
his readers to be more solicitous to read the, history of the civil 
wars, than to dwell on the early period. Augustus likewise 

(109) vii. 3 . ' • 

(no) Q. Fufius Caleuus, in hia speech against Cicem in Dio Cassias, 
makes it a reproach to him that liaving undertaken to w rite Roman history, 
he had not, like all the other hhtoriann, begun with the foundation of the 
city, but had limited himself to his own consulship. — xlvi. 21. 

(in) Blum, Einleitung, &c. p. 123, remarks that the principal attention 
of the Romans was directed to the present, not to. their early history. 

(112) Livy was bom in 59 B.c., and died, in 17 a.p., at the age of 
seventy-six. Ca'sar's first campaign in Gaul, of the year 58 B.c., was 
described in book 103 . 

(113) Et legentium plerisque hand dubito quin primas origiz^es 
proximaque ongiuibus minus preebitura voluptatis sint, festinaiitibus 
ad hsec nova, quibus jam pridem prsevalentis populi vires se ipsts 
conficitmt. Prtet. 
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considered him mainly- in the light of a contemporaiy historian, 
when he called him a Pompeian.(i^*) ’ 

That this was the true character of Livy’s work will appear 
more clearly from an analysis of its contents The first book 
contains the entire regal period of 2-44 years ; the nine following 
books, the events from the beginning of the JEtepublic to the latter 
part of the Samnite wars, a period of 217 years. The ten fol- 
lowing books (which are lost) included the history of seventy- 
two years, and the twenty-five next, (which have been pre- 
served(^^®) the history of fifty- one years. Here ends the extant 
portion of the work. The period of ninety years, from 166 B.c. 
after the termination of the war with Perseus to the death of 
Sylla in 76 B.C., occupied the next forty-five books. The thirty- 
three years from the death of Sylla to that of Ooesar (44 B.C.) 
were contained in the next twenty-six books, and the thirty-four 
years from the death of Cmsar to that of Drusus (9 B.C.) in the 
remaining twenty-six books. Including the period of the kings, 
the first decad has an avemge of forty-six years to each book. 
Excluding the royal period, there is an average of 29 f years for 
books 2 — 4, from the beginning of the Republic to the capture of 
the city by the Gauls; and an average of 19f years for books 
6 — 10 from the same epoch to the end of the Samnite wars. 
For the ten books, from 291 to 219 B.C., including the war with 
Pyrrhus, the First Puiiic War, and the Gallic war, there is an 
average of 7i years to each book.(3^‘’) For the twenty-five books, 

{ 114 ) Titus Livius.eloqjicntisDac fidei prspclarusin primis, Cn. Pompeium 
tantis iaudibus tulit, ut Ponipeianuin euin Augustus appellarot ; neque id 
amicitiae eoram offi'cit. Tacit. Ann. iv. 31, whore ‘ ndoi’ refera to the 
trustworthiness of Livy as a historical witness. Livy likewise said in his 
history, that it was doiihtful wliethcr it was better for the commonwealth 
that Julius Crcsar should have been born, or not born. Sen. Nat. Qiisrst. 
V. 18. § 3. Becker, Vorarbeiten zu einer Goschichte dcs zweiten 
Punischen Krieges. (Altona, 1823,) p. 2U(>, remarks, that Livy’s main object 
was the history of the period from the fall of the Gracchi to Aii^stus. 
IIo thinks, moreover, that the first decads were the production ofLivy’s 
youth, while the last decads were tlie fruit of his mature age, ib. p. 207 ; 
also that on account of the bulk of the work, few persons could anord to 
procure the whole of it, and that the majority of Homans probably 
only possessed and read the part containing the history of the last oentuiy 
of the Bepublic. 

(115) The last five books are not quite complete. 

( 116 ) For the first five books, the average is 5^ years ; for the last fire 
books it is 9 years. The contents axe as follows : — 
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218 to 167 B.C. including the Second Punic War, and the wars 
with Philip, Antiochiis, and Perseus, there is an average of 
about two years to each book ; as well as for the forty-five books 
from 166 to 76 B.C., the death of Sylla. For the fifty-two books 
from 77 to 9 B,c. there is an average of 15f months to each book. 

It will be observed, therefore, that the scale of composition 
goes on steadily increasing in copiousness as the work advances. 
The first book disposes of at least 244 years, and for the first 
217 years of the Tlepublic, the average contents of a book are 
twenty-four years. At the period of the first Punic war, the 
scale is about seven years to a book, while the last fifty books 
each contain on an average less than y^ars. The entire 
period of 152 years, from 218 to 76 B.C., from the beginning of 
the Second Punic AV^ar to the death of Sylla, included in eighty 
books, averaged just two years to a book. But the two periods 
from the death of Sylla to that of Coesar, and from the death of 
Caesar to that of Drusus, of thirty-three and thirty-four years 
respectively, were each contained in twenty-six books. 


B.C. 

B. 11—15 291—2(15 rr: 20 years. 

B. 1(5—20 264—219 = 45 years. 

The First Piniic AA^'ar is therefore narratrcl on a more contracted scale 
than the preceding wars with PyiTlnis and the Gauls. This is the only 
exception to the generally progressive scale of Livy’s work. 

( 117 ) The first book in fact deduces tlie history of Rome from JEneas, 
through the Alban series of kings, Assunnng tlie ordinary date for the 
capture of Troy, 11S4 B.c., the first book would contain the history of G74 
years, if we include the prae-Rornan period. 

(118) Livy’s history was contained in 142 books, as is proved by tlie 
authentic epitomes now extant. Two only, iianudy, the epitomes for 
books 130 ami 137, including the events of nine years from 25 to 15 B.e., 
have been ]o.st. See Sigonius and Drakenborch, ad loc. arid Fabric. Bibl. 
Lat, vol. i. p. 27H. This hiatus is recognised by the codex Nazarianus, 
preserved at Heidelberg, on w hieh the recent edition of Jahn (Lips. 1853) 
IS founded. Sec ]). xiii, and 107. The epitomes of Livy have been attributed 
to Florus, Fabric, ib. p. 290 ; but for this belief there is no sufficient 
ground. Niebuhr remarks in his Histon", that ‘the autlior of these 
epitomes was nearly contemporary with Livy, and well acquainted with 
the ancient relations.’ — vol. iii. n. 932. In liis Lectures, however, vol. i. 
p. Ixxii. he regards them as less ancient. See Jahn, ib. p. viii. The 
accuracy with which these epitomes were executed may be tested by 
a comparison with the 35 extant books. The comparative brevity of the 
epitomes of the last books is attributed by Jalm, ib. p. xiii, to the impa- 
tience of their author to arrive at the end of his w ork. It may how ever 
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Livy, at the beginning of book xxxi, himself remarks that 
the magnitude of his work increases, as he descends to a lower 
period of time. He observes that sixty-three years, from the 
beginning of the first to the end of the Second Punic War, (264 — 
201 B.a) have occupied as many books of his history as 488 years 
from the building of the city to the consulship of Appius Claudius 
(264 B.C.) In other words, books i — xv. included 488 years ; 
whereas books xvi — xxx included only sixty-three years. 

§ 10 Besides the histories and historical memoirs, composed 
by native contemporary writers, which extended in a continuous 
series from the first or certainly the Second Punic War, to the 
times of Ca 3 sar and Cicero, -thete were also extant in antiquity 
numerous orations of Roman statesmen on subjects of public 
interest, for a still longer period. The earliest speech which 
appears to have been preserved, is that of Appius the Blind, 


be in part owin^? to their greater copiousness of detail, and to the smaller 
number of leading facts in each. Tlie books of Livy were his own 
divisions. Thus at the beginning of b. vi, he speaks of the previous 
history having occupied five books: ‘ quinque libris exposui,* vi. 1 . In the 
tenth book, he speaks of the Samnite wars reaching into a fourth book ; 
that is, from b. vii. to b. x. * Supersunt ctiam nunc Samnitium bella, 
qua? continua per quartuin jam volumen — agimus,’ x. 31, At the beginning 
of b. xxxi, ho likewise compares the unequal periods of time occupied by 
equal numbers of his books (voluinina). TIic practice of dividing histories 
into a series of numbered books seems to have originated wdth TimsBus, 
or some other \^Titer of the 3rd century n.c. See Class. Mus. vol. ii. p. 40. 
The books of tho early Roman liistorians were probably their own divisions. 
Cicero, who was anterior to Xivy, fretpiently mentions the books of his 
own writings ; see, for example, de Div. ii. 1 . 

( 119 ) I)r. Arnold justly jjoints out the great value of the later portion 
of Livy s work, which is unhappily lost. ‘We might cheerfully resign 
not the second decade only, but the first, third, and fourth ; in short, every 
line of Livy’s history wdilch w^e at present possess, if we could so purchase 
the recovery of tho eighth and ninth decades, which contained the liistory 
of the Italian war, and of the Civil w ar of Marius and Sylla, which 
followed it. For tliis period, of which wo know, as it is, so little, Livy’s 
liistory would have been invaluable. He w^ould have been writing of times 
and events sufficiently near to his own, to have been perfectly understood 
by him, his sources of information would have been more numerous and 
less doubtful ; and then his fair and upright mind, and tlio beauty of his 
narrative, w'ould have given us a picture at once faithful, lively, and 
noble.* — vol. ii. p. 360. Ruperti, Frocem. de Liv. vit. et hist. sect. 4, 
(prefixed to his edition of Livy), expresses his opinion that the excellencies 
of Livy shone forth with the greatest lustre in tne last 97 books, including 
the history of the years 586 “~74t u.c. On thejater portion of Livy's w ork, 
see Egger, Hist. d’Aug. p. 98 — lOl. 
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delivered in the lunate on the occasion of the embassy from 
Pyrrhus, in 280 Ra(^-^) There was also extant an eulogy pro- 
nounced by Fabius Maximus on his son, after the year 21 3 
Cicero had read one hundred and fifty speeches of Cato the 
censor, and the subjects of ninety-three of these can be still 
ascertained. A long list of orations, accessible to a Roman 
writer at the close of the Republic, or under the Empire, has 
been compiled by modern critics and many, of which all 
memory is now lost, were then doubtless extant. The names 
of the chief orators are recounted by Cicero in the historical 
sketch of Roman oratory, which he introduces in his dialogue of 
Brutus, and which proves that numerous speeches from the 
time of the Punic wars downwards had been preserved in an 
authentic form. These speeches, like those delivered by the 
Greek orators, were doubtless reduced into writing, and pub- 
lished by the speakers themselves after their delivery. It 
was not until the time of Cicero and Cajsar that the practice 
of reporting speeches by means of short-hand writers was intro- 
duced. M. Cornelius Cethegus, wdio died in 196 B,c., after the 
end of the Second Punic War, is considered by Cicero as the 
earliest Roman who was distinguished for his eloquence. 

(i 2 o) Cic. Brut. 16 ; Do Son. 6 ; Moyor, Orat. Horn. Fragm. p. 1 — 3 ; 
Klotz, Lat. Littoraturgoseliichto, p. 349 ; Fggor, Lat. Sorm. Vot. Itel. p. 
101 . Comparo laidorus Orig. i. 37. IVimuH apud Grtooos Plierocwdes 
Sj’^rus soluta oration c scripsit ; apud ItomanoB autem Appius Cfocus adver- 
BU 8 PyiTlium solutam orationem primus cxercuit. * Jam cxliinc et cetori 
prosam orationem condiderunt. 

(i 2 t) Meyer, ib. p. 4. 

( 122 ) Brut. 17. 

( 123 ) Meyer, ib. p. 10 — 143. Comp. Bernbardy, p. 683. 

( 124 ) Livy, xxxix. 43, censures Valerius Antias for not having read a 
speccli of Cato delivered in 181 b.c., and for having followed an uu- 
autheiiticated rumour — ‘ fabula) taiitum sine auctore edita'.* See Meyer, 
ib. p. 67. 

( 125 ) Sec ilie list of orations collected by Meyer for tlie period of the 
Republic. 

( 126 ) c. 14 sq. 

( 127 ) Plerteque enim scribuntur orationes habitaj jam, non ut Labean- 
tur. Cic. Brut. 24. 

( 128 ) Brut. 15. Comjiare Ellendt, Eloquentice Roraana? Historia, xire- 
fixedtohis edition of tlie Brutus, 1844. It may be observed that Plutarch’s 
collection of the sayings of kings and generals begins, in the Roman s(*ction, 
wdth M*. Curios Dentatus, C. Fabricius, and Fabius Maximus, all of whom 
arc posterior to the time of Pyrrhus. 
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ftge <»f Oscen) -and Livy likewise possessed wot tifilskd' 
oontemporaneoos register, mcluding the names of thO ptlndlpii’ 
annual magistrates, and of some other public occurrences, which ‘ 
may be safely assumed to have reached back, in an uninter- 
rupted succession, as far as the First or Second Punic War. How 
much further it may have extended, is a question which will 
require examination lower down. Various public monuments 
and documents were aliro in existence at the same time, such 
as records of laws, and other public acts. How far back this 
series may have extended, is uncertain : but there are even now 
extant inscriptions of a comparatively early date. Thus the 
Duilian inscription on the Columna rostrata refers to the year 
260 RC. the Scnatus Cousultum de Bacchanalibus, to the 
year 186 BC., the Lex Thoria, to the year 111 B.C. From these 
examples, as well as from the accounts of the Roman archives, 
(of which more will be said hereafter,) we may infer that 
the laws of the period in question were preserved in antiquity. 

§ 11. Looking back to the preceding description of the 
sources of information respecting the annals of his own country, 
which were open to a Roman writer, at the end of the Republic, 
or in the early part of the Empire, we may afSrm with safety 
tliat the materials for an authentic history based on contem- 
porary documents and testimony, were then as ample for the 
period - from the First Punic War as for the history of 
any modem European state during any equal period ante- 
cedent to the invention of printing. This great invention has 
entirely altered the conditions for the composition of history ; 
inasmuch as its use preserves many documents which would 
otherwise have perished, or perhaps have not ever existed. It 
would be vain to expect that the sources of Roman history 
during the civil wars of Rome should ever have been as copious 
as the sources of French history during the wars of the 
League and the Fronde, as the sources of German history during 
the Thirty years' war, or as the sources of English history 

(129) See Bllotz, ib. p. 306. (130) oh. 5, § 8. 

E 


VOL. I. 
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during the war between Charles the First and his Parliament. 
When, therefore, Cicero speaks of the entire absence of history 
from the Roman literature of his time, and when Sallust laments 
that the great deeds of the Romans had been celebrated by no 
annalist worthy of their importance, they must be understood 
to speak as rhetoricians, and perhaps as philosophers, but not as 
historians. The historical writings of their countrymen then in 
existence were not, it is true, works of art, to be compared with 
the Greek masterpieces. There was no Thucydides, or Polybius, 
not even a Herodotus or a Xenophon, among the Roman his- 
torical writers before Cicero. But there were historians, in the 
sense of authentic registrars and recorders of contemporary 
events ; grave and dignified writers, who, at a time when there 
were no newspapers, and no Annual Registers, had collected 
accurate accounts of the public events of their own and the 
immediately preceding ages, and had digested them in a plain 
and connected, though perhaps dry, unadorned, and unpre- 
tending narrative. The extant Memoirs of Csesar, though 
doubtless the product of a more vigorous mind, and composed 
with greater elegance and penspicuity of style, may doubtless 
serve to give us an idea of the contemporary chronicles, which 
Cicero criticized with so much scornful severity, but which we 
would gladly possess as valuable materials for the composition of 
Roman history. 

Nor was it merely in the absence of an eloquent and attrac- 
tive style, that these early historical works of the Romans were 
deficient They were for the most part written in a stiflT anna- 
listic method, and hence are likened by Dionysius to the Greek 
chronological compendia. In general, they did not trace the 
connexion and filiation of events; Sempronius Asellio, who 
considers the deduction of causes as necessary to a history,(^^) 
appears to mark his own practice as different from that of his 
predecessora These historians, moreover, seem to have imitated 
the practice of their state annals,(’^^ in recording prodigies and 


( 131 ) Ap. Gell. V. 18. 


( 132 } See Cato, ap. Gell. ii. 28. 
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other occurrences deemed siipematural, or indicative of the dis- 
pleasure of tho gods, or examples of their direct interference 
with human affairs. Livy has retained this practice, though 
probably rather because his predecessors had used it, than 
because he attached much importance to prodigies.(^‘’-'’) The 
character which we observe in Livy, with respect to the mention 
of omens, prodigies, dreams, and other divine communications, 
was doubtless much more strongly marked in the earlier Boman 
authors of history ; and it must have formed a strong contrast 
with the reserved and somewhat contemptuous manner in which 
these subjects are treated by Thucydides, and still more strongly 
with the disbelief which Polybius expresses for 'the popular 
religion. The religious spirit of the Romans, with which 
Polybius was so much struck, and which he so little shared — 
whatever might be its effects in promoting a faithful observance 
of oaths and promises, doubtless produced much credulity in the 
reception of false prodigies, such as the speaking of sheep and 
cattle ; and much superatitious fear of natural though rare 
events, such as monstrous births, eclipses, meteors, inundations, 
and earthquakes. These prodigies were, during the republican 
period, treated as sid)jects of public concern, for the expiation of 
which the state took proper measures, and appointed proper 
ceremonies ; and hence they naturally attracted the attention 
of the native annalist. The absence of a philosophical spirit in 
the early Boman historians would therefore strike Cicero, or any 
other person of his time imbued with the Hellenic cultivation, 


(133) See, in xliii. 13 , his eurious apology for reciting prodi^es, com. 
bined with the statement that in his time the reporting of prodigies by the 
local authorities to the government, and their registration in the publio 
annals, had ceased. Coneerning Livy’s treatment of prodigies, see Lach. 
mann de Font. Liv. i. p. 79 , ii. p. 66. It should be remarked however, 
that Dio Cassius, in his history of the later years of the Kepublio, recoiuats 
the prodigies not less carefully or fully than Livy. It is therefore evident 
that they continued to bo noted dawn at this time. 

(134) See vi. 66. Compare iii. 47 > 8 , where Polybius ridicules the 
story told by former historians of a divine being who appeared to Hanoi* 
bal in crossing tho Alps, and showed him the way. To introduce such 
supernatural incidents into a narrative of facts is, says Polybius, to violate 
the very essence of history. 

£ 2 
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both as regards the deduction of causes, and the explanation of 
events, and also the importance attached to the manifestations 
of popular superstition. 

Livy, who was bom only forty-seven years after Cicero, is so 
far from sharing his views as to the historical literature of Rome 
being a blank, that, in the preface to his history, he alludes i)ar- 
ticularly to the large number of his predecessors, and he consoles 
himself for the possible failure of his work, by the reflection that 
those whose histories will be read in preference to his own are emi- 
nent and distinguished writers.(^^‘‘) At a somewhat later time, 
indeed, when the freedom of historical composition had been re- 
stricted by the censorship of the Emperors, the closing period of the 
Republic seems to have been regarded as the golden age of Roman 
historiography. Thus Seneca, tlie rhetorician, who was bom 
about 60 B.C., in alluding to the burning of the historical work of 
Labienus; which appears to have taken place in the later years of 
Augustus, considers it a happy circumstance that this mode of 
suppressing the thoughts of great writers was not employed until 
the great writers had ceased to exist. 

A similar view is taken by Tacitua ‘ Many historians (lie 
says) have related the first 720 years after the building of the 
city, during which time the affairs of the Roman people were 
described with equal eloquence and freedom of speech. After the 


(13.^) Faoturusne operse pretinm sim, si a primordio urbis res populi 
Romani perseripserim. nec satis scio : nec, si sciam, dicere ausim : quippe 
qui qimtn veterem turn vul^ntam e»se rem videam, dum novi semper scHpteres 
aut m rebus certius aliquid allaturos se, aut scribendi arte rudem vetustatem 
Buperaturos credunt. Utcunque erit, juvabit tamen, rcrum gestamui 
memorisD principis terrarum populi pro virili parte et me ipsum consu- 
luisse ; et si in tantd seriptorum tarhd mea fama in obscuro sit, nobilitate 
et magnitudine eorum, meo qui nomini olEcicnt me consoler. Prtef. The 
treatise de Oratore was written in 55 b.c. ; the Srutus in 46 b.c. Livy 
was bom in 59 b.c. 

(136) Dii melius quod eo seculo ista ingeniorum supplicia coeporunt, 

? uo et ingenia dosierunt. Sen. Controv. lib. v. praif. p. 330 cd. ^ipont. 

t appears from the context that Seneca has Cicero chiefly in mind when 
he speaks of the great ‘ ingenia' of the previous generation. Coocerning 
the burning of the history of Crerautins Oordus, under Tiberius, see 
Dio Can. Ivii. 24 ; Tao. Ann. iv. 34-6. Another book by Fab. Veiento, 
containing abuse of persons in high stations, was burnt under Nero, Tac. 
Ann. xiv. 60. 
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battle of Actium, when the entire power was, for the maintenance 
of peace, surrendered to one man, these great writers ceased, and 
at the same time the truth of history was infringed, partly from 
ignorance of public affairs, partly from flattery, or hatred of the 
Emperor."(^'^^) In speaking of the ^ great historians" of this period 
Tacitus must liave had Sallust principally in his mind, who died 
in 34 B.C., three years before the battle of Actium, and on whose 
writings Tacitus had formed his own style. Livy was only 
twenty-eight yeai^s old at the time of this battle, and survived it 
forty-^ight years. His history was doubtless not published imtil 
he had reached a mature age. 

If the histories of these annalistic writers were now extant 
they certainly would at least stand a comparison with the best of 
the medieval chronicles, and probably would not be inferior to 
the Hellenics of Xenophon. But whatever their literary merit 
may have been, they served as a solid basis for the histories 
which Livy and other later writers framed from them for the two 


(137). Hist. i. 1, ociingentos, the reading of the mamiscripts, is clearly 
an error ; the sense requires septingentos, A similar passage occurs at the 
beginning of the Annals ; ‘ Sed veteris populi Romani prospera vel adversa 
Claris scriptoribus memorata sunt, t^mporibusque August! dicendis non 
defuere decora ingenia, donee gliscenle adulatione deterrerentur. Tiberii 
Caiique etClaudii ac Neronis res, florentibus ipais, ob metiim fals® ; pOst- 
quain occidcrant, recentibus odiis compositce sunt.* Pliny the younger, 
says of Pliny the elder * Dubii sermonis octo scripsit (libros) sub Nerone 
novissimis annis, cum onine studionim genus paulo liberius et erectius peri- 
culosuin servitus feeisset,’ — Epist. iii. 5. Niebuhr, Loot. vol. 1, p. xivii., 
says, ‘ Owing to the great change in the Roman world under Augustus, 
the history of the Roman Republic was closed, like the temple of Janus.’ 
Dio Cassius says that under the free Commonwealth theT6 was the utmost 
publicity of the affairs of state; that they came before the senate 
and people, even those wOiieh passed at a distance ; and thus all knew 
them, and many wrote tlieir history. In this way, he adds, by the 
mutual corrections of different authors, and by a comparison with public 
records, the truth was ascertained. Under the Empire, however, almost 
everything became secret ; few histories w^ere w ritten, and those which 
w^ere published, were received with distrust, because other writers did not 
dare to criticize or contradict them, liii. 19. Egger, however, Examen des 
Hist. anc. d’ Auguste, p. 288-9, thinks that the complaints of Dio Cassius 
respecting the deficiency of original materials for the history of the Empire, 
are exaggerated. Tacitus, Ann. iv. 32, considers the history of the old Re- 
public, with its victorious wars, and its intestine commotions, as a more 
interesting and elevated theme than that of the Empire. ‘ Nobis (he says) 
in arcto et inglorius labor,’ 
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last centuries of the Republic, and upon which the accounts for 
this period now extant were founded. 

§ 12 Besides the prose- writers who had preserved the history 
from the First Punic War to the close of the Republic, there were 
likewise two poets who must be here mentioned. Ennius, the 
father of Latin hexameter song, who was bom in 239 and died 
in 169 B.G, wrote eighteen books of Annalea in hexameter 
verse. He began his metrical chronicle with the story of 
Romulus and Remus, and brought down the narrative to his own 
age. But instead of dwelling on the mythical centuries, he, like 
the prose annalists, treated this period with comparative concise- 
iiess, and devoted the chief part of his poem to the wars of his 
own lifetime. He touched, indeed, but briefly on the First Punic 
War, because this subject had been already occupied by 
Naevius but tlie disproportion between the scale of his treat- 
ment for the early and later times was so great, that (assuming 
the distribution of his fragments into books by his last editor to 


(138) See Enn. Annal. Fragm. cd. Spangonberg, Lips. 1825. There is 
an earlier edition by Hesselius, Amstelod. 1707. 

(139) The passage of Suet, de ill. Gramm, c. 2, merely states that Var- 
gunteius made the Annals of Ennius known, by reciting them on a fixed 
day to a large assembly. It does not state that they were divided into 
books by Varguiitcius, as is assumed by Spangenberg, ib, p. xxii. 174. 
See Niebuhr, LecL vol. 1, p. xxxii. n. 10. The annals of Ennius were 
doubtless divided by himself into books, and the statement of Varro, in Gell. 
xvii. 21, is to be understood literally. The practise of dividing poems into 
books had arisen before his time : Classical Museum, vol. ii. p. 35. 

(140) Cic. Brut. 19. Compare Snangenberg, p. 88. The following 
verses of Propertius indicate some of tne subjects included in the Annals * of 
Ennius : 

Parvaque tarn magnis admoram fontibus ora 
Unde pater sitiens Ennius ante bibit, 

Et cecinit Curios fratres et lloratia pila, 
llegiaque .di^milia vecta tropiea rate ; 

Vietrieesque moras Fabii, pugnamq. sinistram 
Cannensern, et versos ad jjia vota Deos ; 

Ilannibalemque Ijares liomana sede fugantes, 

Anseris et tuturn voce fuisse Jovem.— iv. 3, v. 5 — 12. 

The events here alluded to are, 1, The battle of the Horatii and Curiatii. 
2, The capture of Rome by the Gauls. 3, The Second Punic War. 4, A 
triumph of L. AEmilius Regillus over an admiral of Antiochus in 189 b.c. 
Livy, xxxvii. 68. See Spangenberg, p. 159. This seems more probable 
than the defeat of Demetrius, governor of the Island of Pharos, in the 
Adriatic, by L .^Emilias Paulua, the consul, in 219 B.c., to which Mr. 
Palcy refers the verso of Propertius. 
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be an approximation to the truth) it would follow that his first 
seven books included not less than 524! years ; while the last eleven 
books included only fifty-seven years, the whole of which latter 
period was comprehended within his lifetime. According to the 
same arrangemtmt, the first seven books contained on an average 
about seventy-six years ; while the last eleven books contained 
about five years, and the last eight books only three years each.(^'*^) 
The historical epic of Ennius was not without imitators ; for 
L. Accius, or Attius, who is stated to have been bom in 170 B.C., 
the year before the death of that poet, and who lived to such an 
age that Cicero, when a young man, had conversed with him,(^*^ 
besides some tragedies, wrote a poem entitled AnTudee, contain- 
ing the history of his country ; doubtless after the example of 
Enniua Six rude hexameter verses are cited from it by Macro- 
bius, in which the festival of the Saturnalia, and the custom of 
the slaves to feast at it with their masters, are traced to a Greek 
origin. The Istrian war of 176 B.C. was also celebrated by 

Hostius in a hexameter poem, containing at least two books ; he 
probably lived at or near the time.(^^) 

Although Ennius was the earliest Koman who wrote in 


(141) See Spangenberg’s edition, whose arrangement rests in part on 
very uncertain conjectures. Cicero Brut. 15, states that the consulship of 
M. Cornelius Cethegus and P. Sempronius Tuditanus (204 b.c.) was men- 
tioned in the ninth book. Compare Spnngonberg, p. 130. Ennius was 
brought to Home in this year by Cato, and heard the eloquence of Cethegus. 
If therefore the Annales of Ennius included the period from 753 to 173 
B.O., it would follow from this testimony that the first eight books included 
649 years, and the last ten books included thirty -one years. The words ‘Leu- 
catem campsant,’ «piotcd from the tenth book by Prisciaii, appear to refer 
to the operations at Leucadia by L. Quiiictius, in 197 B.c. (Livy, xxxiii. 17. 
Spangenberg, p 141.) A passage relating to Antiochus and Hannibal is 
cited by Gcllius, vii. 2, from the thirteenth book. (ib. p. 150.) According 
to Niebuhr, Loot. vol. 1. p. xxxii., the first three books concluded the regtd 
period : the fourth book contained the next 225 years ; the war of Pyrrhus 
occupied the fifth book ; the Second PunieWar extended over books 7 — 12 ; 
in the thirteenth he treated of the war with Antiochus, and in the fifteenth 
the Istrian war ; so that the last six books comprised a period of only 
twenty- four years. 

(143) Brut. 28. 

{143) Macrob. Saturn, i. 7. The few fragments of his Annales are 
collected in Krause, ib. p. 176. The doubts of Bernhardy, Grundriss, 
p. 868, n. 317, respecting this work seem unfounded. 

(T44) See Weichert, Poetarum Latinonun Beliquim, p. 13. 
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hexameter verse, he was not the earliest historical poet of his 
country. Naevius was born about 274 — 264 B.C. ; he served in 
the First Punic War; as to the time of his death, there was in 
antiquity a doubt between the years 204 and 202 B.C. He com- 
posed in his old age, and therefore about 210 B.C., a poem in 
Saturnian verse, on the First Punic War; the whole of which 
doubtless fell, within his lifetime. In the early part of this 
pc«m there appear to have been allusions to the story of ..^neas 
and Dido, as connected with the relations of Borne and Car- 
thage. The seventeenth year of the war, when the Romans 
were in quiet occupation of Sicily, is particularly mentioned 
in a fragment cited from the sixth book of this poem.(^^) 

Both Naevius and Ennius, although poets, may be considered 
as historical witne.sses. The historical poem of Naevius was 
wholly contemporary ; that of Ennius had the same character to 
a considerable extent, inasmuch as eleven out of eighteen books 
described the events of his own life. How far they may have 
studied historical accuracy, the loss of their works prevents us 
from determining; but the epical and narrative form of their 
compositions probably led to their adhering more to plain 
matter-of-fact than JEschylus in his dran^a of ‘ The Persians,’ 
ami Phryiiichus in his ‘ Capture of Miletus.’ Yet the descrip- 
tion of the battle of Salamis, by .^schylus, has been followed by 
modem hi.storians, and the well-known anecdote in Herodotus 
prov(“S that the Athenians considered the drama of Phrynichus 
to be a truthful representation of real facts. 

§ 13 In ascending the stream of Roman history, wo are 
deserted by all known contemporary testimony of native his- 
torians, either in poetry or prose, as soon as we have passed the 
commencement of the First Punic War. Even for that war 

( 145 ) Sco Nicvius, ed. Klussmann, (Jena, 1853,) in the fragments of 
the two first books. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 191. 

( 146 ) See Klussmann, p.T,*}. Concerning Nsevius, see Krause, p. 34 ; 
Niebuhr, ib. p. xxiii. The poem of Naevius was originally written in a 
continuous tenor, but it was subsfjquently divided by C. Octavius Lam- 
padio into seven books : Sueton. de ill. Gramm, c. 2 . 

( 147 ) Herod., vi. 21 . As to the inaccuracy of poets on contemporary, 
facts, see Egger, Hist. anc. d’ Auguste, p. 114. 
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the only strictly coeval testimony is that of the poet Nsevius. 
Fabius and Ciucius, though they may have been both bom 
before its termination and lived with the generation who were 
actors in it, were not contemporary observers of its progress. 

A short time, however, before the First Punic War, an 
event had occurred, which for the first time brought the 
Bomans into direct conflict with their more civilized and literary 
neighbours, the Greeks. In the year 281 B.C., seventeen years 
bdTore the beginning of that war, Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, had 
lauded with an army at Tarentum, for the purpose of assisting 
the people of that city in hostilities agafnst the Romdns; >The 
war thus adopted by Pyrrhus, and subsequently diverted by him 
to Sicily, was terminated in 274 B.C., by his defeat, and his final 
departure from Italy. 

The year after Pyrrhus left Italy (273 B.C.), Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, seeing the issue of this expedition, sent an embassy to 
Rome, in order to cultivate the amity of the Roman people. 
The embassy was favourably received by the Romans, who sent 
a mission in return, which was treated with much distinction by 
the Greek" king of Egypt.(^*®) This diplomatic intercourse 
proves that the success of the Romans against Pyrrhus, and 
their military power, were facts well known at the time in Greece. 
Some years afterwards, the Carthaginians, during the First Punic 
War, sent an embassy to Ptolemy Philadelphus, to borrow 2,000 
talents of him. The king, seeing that he had alliances of amity 
berth with the Romans and the Carthaginians, endeavoured to 
reconcile them together ; but, failing in the attempt, he declined 
to interfere in the contest, saying that he ought to assist friends 
against enemies, not against friends. The subsisting alliance 
■with the Romans, to which reference was then made, is that of 

(148) Dr. Arnold remarks that in the fourth and fifth centuries the Romans 
had as yet no contemporary historians, Hist, of Rome, vol. ii. p. 446, 670. 

(149) Liv. Epit. 14 j Eutrop. 11, 16 ; Dio. Cass. Eragtn. 41, ed. Bekker ; 
Zon. viii. 6 ; V^. Max. iv. 3, § 9. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. 
p. 648. 

(150) Appian, H. R. v. 1. Schweighseuser, vol, iii. p. 188, refers this 
embassy to the year of Cotta and Servilius, 248 b.c. Ptolemy II. 
(Philadelphus) reigned from 283 to 247 B.c. 
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273 B.C. The power of the Romans was likewise known to 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, who died in 283 B.C. This prince sent 
an objurgatory message to the Romans, alleging that they, who 
were the military masters of Italy, ought not to allow the 
inhabitants of Antium to practise piracy with the Etruscans. 

The unsuccessful expedition of Archidamus III., king of 
Sparta, in 338 B.C., to assist the Tarontines in a war with the 
Lucanians, did not affect the interests of Rome ; nor did the 
more important operations of Alexander of Epirus, in Southern 
Italy, at a later date, produce any other consequence with regard 
to Rome than a barren treaty, entered into after a descent made 
by him near Paestum, and a victory gained there over the 
Samnites and Lucanians.(^®®) He had come into Italy at the 
invitation of the Tarentines, and had gained important successes 
in the South ; but was killed in the Bruttian territory, in a war 
to which the Romans were not a party.(^®®) If indeed an anec- 
dote reported by Gellius is to be trusted, he came into Italy 
with the intention of making war upon the Romans but 
there is no proof that he entertained any such design. The 
subsequent expedition of Cleonymus the Lacedajmonian, in 302 
B.C., is stated hy Diodorus to have been partly directed against 
the Roman.s,(’®’) and Livy represents him as having been driven 
away by a Roman army.(* '®) 

§ 14 Now although the Romans, at the time of the war 
with Pyrrhus, had no literature, either iii prose or verse, and 

(151) Strab. V. 3, § 5. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 423. 

(152) Livy, viii. 17. This treaty may be placed about 333 B.c. 

(153) Livy, viii. 24. 

(154) Alter autem Alexander, cui cognomen turn Molosso fuit, in 
Jtaliam venit, helium populo llomano facturus; jam enim fama virtusque 
felicj'tatisqve Roman, 'c apud exteras gentes enitesccre incoeptabat, sed, 
prius quam helium faceret, vilil deecssit. Gell. xvii. 21, §33. The saving 
which Gellius proce<‘d8 to put into the mouth of Alexander of Epirus, 
that the Asiatics with whom his nephew Alexander had to contend were 
women, whereas the Romans wore men — ^is dilferently applied by Livy, 
ix. 19. He represents it as raoken by Alexander of Epirus, when he was 
mortfdly wounded in Tjower Italy. 

( 155 ) Died. XX. 104. 

(156) X. 2. 
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therefore no historians, the Greeks had for more than two 
centuries been a literary people ; and were already in possession 
of a continuous series of histories, composed by contemporary 
writers, ascending to at least the commencement of this period. 
The birth of Herodotus was just two centuries before the landing 
of Pyrrhus in Italy, Thucydides, Philistus, Ephorus, Xenophon, 
Theoporapus, and many others, had before this time written 
Greek history. As soon, therefore, as the affairs of Rome 
became involved with the affairs of Greece, they would naturally 
be noticed by the contemporary Greek writers, and be included 
in their historical works, Before the war of Pyrrhus, no 
events had occurred in connexion with Rome, which required 
more th^n an incidental mention of this rising city, in the 
writings of Greek historians; such, for instance, as the message 
of Demetrius, or the expeditions of Alexander the Molossian 
and Cleonymus. At the time of the capture of Rome by the 
Gauls, the inhabitants of Greece Proper seem to have been 
ignorant of the existence of such a city,(^®®) and the news of 
this formidable irruption found its way but slowly to Athens. 
Heraclides of Pontus, in a treatise concerning the soul, men- 
tioned a rumour from the west that an army coming out from 
the Hyperboreans, had taken a Greek city called Rome, situated 
somewhere in those regions, near the Great Sea.(*®®) Aristotle 


( 157 ) That the Greeks conceived their history in the form of a continuous 
narrative, is proved (if any proof be wanting) bv their habit of tacking one 
history to another, of beginning one histo^ where another ended. Thus 
Xenophon and also Thcopompus in tlieir Hellenics, continued Thucydides. 
Polybius continued Timieus ; Posidonius continued Po^bius. Diodorus 
brought down his history to the year in which that of Polybius ended. 
Concerning the Athenian historiography, see Bcrnhardy, Gr. Lit. vol. i. 
p. 333-340. 

( 158 ) Josephus, pointing out the narrow horizon of the geographical 
knowledge of the Greeks in early times, remarks that neither Herodotus, 
nor Thucydides, nor any of their contemporaries, ever mentioned the 
Romans; and that it w’as only at a late period, and with difficulty, that 
the Greeks became acquainted w'ith them. Contr. Apion, i. § 12 . 

( 150 ) Pint, Camill. 22. By the * Great Sea,’ is OTobably meant the 
Atlantic Ocean, so far as it has any distinct meaning. Heracliaes evidently 
did not know that Borne was in Italy. Concerning the age of Heraclides, 
see Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. iii. p. 469, who discredits the statement of 
Suidas, that Heraclides took charge of Plato's school during his visits to 
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however liad heard an accurate account of the capture of Romo by 
the Celts, and he attributed the preservation of the Romans to 
a certain Lucius.(‘®^*) The birth of Aristotle did not take place 
till six years after this event; and the work in which ho men- 
tioned this fact (perhaps one of his collection of Constitutions), 
was probably not composed till he was forty or fifty years of 
age. Heraclides was the disciple of both Plato and Speusippus, 
and finally of Aristotle, and could scarcely have been many 
years senior to his last master. Theopompus, who was a few 
years younger than Aristotle, likewise incidentally mentioned 
the capture of Rome by the Gauls in one of his histories of 
Grecian afifairs.(**’) ■ 

According to Pliny, Clitarchus, a contemporary historian, 
recorded the fact of an embassy having been sent by the Romans 
to Alexander the Great. Arrian mentions that congratulatory 
embassies from various distant nations came to salute Alexander 
at Babylon, after his great expedition to India ; and he names 
not only the Libyans, the Carthaginians, the .i^thiopians, the 
Scythians of Europe, the Celts, and the Iberians, but also the 
Bruttians, the Lucanians, and the Etruscans from Italy. He 
then adds, that Aiistus and Asclepiades, two of the historians of 
Alexander, include the Romans in the number ; and state that 
when Alexander received the several embassies, he noticed the 
orderly and industrious qualities of the Romans, and their free 


Sicily, and makes liis life reach from about 372 to 307 b.c. According 
to this supposition, he was younger than Aristotle; which seems contrary 
to the meaning of Plutarch. C. Muller, Hist. Gr. Fragm. vol. ii. p. 197, 
likewise places him after Aristotle. 

(160) Pint. ib. A work entitled vS/xifia ‘Pa>fxaio>p, distinct from the 
pofilfjttav (iop^apiK&v mvaytoy^, is included in the list of Aristotle’s 
works, in the anonymous life in Buhle’s edition, vol. i. p. 66, or in 
Westermann’s Biogr. Grape, p. 404. Compare Hist. Or. Pragm. 
vol. ii. p. 178. Niebuhr. Hist. vol. i. n. 1257, thinks that Aristotle was 
not acquainted with the Roman constitution. Becker, Handbueh, 
vol. i. p. 37, does not believe that Rome was mentioned in the rroXirtiat 
of Aristotle. As to the person signified by Aristotle under the name 
Imeius, see below, eh. xii. 

(161) Plin. N. H. iii. 9. Theopompus was born about 378, and died 
soon after 306 b.c. 

(162) Plin. N. H. iii. 9. This testimony is accepted by Mommsen, 
R. G. vol. i. p. 253. 
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spirit ; that he likewise made some inquiries concerning their 
constitution, and that he ended by predicting their future 
greatness. ‘ I repeat this statement’ (says Arridn) ‘ neither as 
being certain, nor as altogether unworthy of belief. It is, 
however, to be noted that no Roman writer has mentioned 
the embassy to Alexander, nor is it alluded to by Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus, whom I regard as the best authorities; nor 
is it likely that the |lomans, whose constitution was then very 
free, should send an embassy to a king of a foreign race, at 
so great a distance from their country, without any induce^ 
ment of fear or hope, and when they regarded everything royal 
with abhorrence.' It is to be observed that Arrian makes 
no allusion to the testimony of Clitarchus, adduced by Plu- 
tarch ; Aristus of Salamis, whom he names, is described by 
Strabo as a late writer and the same was doubtless the case 
with Asclepiades. The embassies of several nations on the shores 
of the Mediterranean are likewise enumerated by Diodorus ; 
but he makes no allusion to the Romans, Clitarchus, though 
contemporary with Alexander, did not accompany his expedition, 
and he introduced many fabulous stories into his work ; in his 
time, however, the mention of the Romans could have had no 
interest for his readers.(^®^‘) The silence of the best-informed 
Greek historians, and of all the Roman writers, certainly raises 
a presumption against the truth of the account. Livy was so 
little aware of such an embassy, that he believed the Romans, 
in. the time of Alexander the Great, not even to have heard his 
name.(‘®'') This opinion may be exaggerated ; but it is highly 


(163) vii. 16 . 

(164) After speaking of Noarchus and Onesicritns, he adds, ^Apcoroc 
H'S SoXapii/tor TToXi' fitv «W» vtwTtpos TovTtov, XV. 3 , § 8. Compare Ste. Croix, 
iExamen Crit, des Hist, d’ Alexandre, p. 63 . 

(165) xvii. 113 . 

(166) Geier, Alex. Hist. Script, p. 169 , thus sums up his eharacter of 
Clitarchus : ‘ Jam vero si sumraam feceris eorum, qi:^ de Clitarchi genero 
scribcndi sunt disputata, in Alexandri rebus couscribendis hoc unum ille 
seqnebatur, ut vel rhetorico orationis nitore vel fabidosA argiunenti 
noritate ao varietate lectorum auimos alliceret atque deliniret.’ 

(167) Quern ne famft quidom illis notum arbitror fuisse. lary, ix. 18 . 
Appius the Blind is represented by Plut. Pyrrh. 19 , as alluding to a belief 
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probable that Alexander had never heard of the Ronian.s. The 
complaint about the Italian pirates which he is reported to have 
conveyed to Italy, is not stated to have been addressed to 
Rome and, at all events, his prophecy of the future greatness 
of Rome, may be safely rejected as the invention of a later age. 
Memnon, an historian who wrote under the Empire, but A\ ho 
seems to have followed Greek authorities, says that Alexander, 
after he had crossed into Asia, wrote to the Romans, to inform 
them that they might obtain the supreme power, if they were 
strong enough ; but if they were not, they must yield to their 
superiors : whereupon the Romans sent him a golden crown of 
the value of many talents.(^*®) This account, like that already 
quoted, bears the marks of fabrication after the time when 
Rome had become powerful. 

Theophrastus is said, by Pliny, to have been the first 
foreigner who wrote with care concerning the Romana(^^‘’) The 
list of his writings, like those of his master Aristotle, is very 
long and miscellaneous, and it contains many works of a political 
character. It is nevertheless difficult to understand in which of 
his works he could have devoted much space to the affairs of 
the Romans, or from what sources his accurate information could 
have been derived. Dionysius, who was a diligent student, and 
well versed in the literature of his own country, does not seem 
to have known of any writing of Theophrastus respecting the 

that if when Ihe liviDg|ronoration were young men, Alexander had attacked 
Italy, he would have oeen defeated by the Romans. It is uncertain 
whether this rests on any historical foundation ; the speech was probably 
borrowed from Dionysius, see Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. n. 853. Plutarch, de 
Fort. Rom. c. 13, says that the fate of Alexander of Epirus furnished him 
with a reason for an expedition to Italy, and that he had heard of the 
great power of Romo, and her ascendancy in Italy. Niebuhr believes 
the account of the Jtoman embassy to Alexander the Great, and treats 
Livy’s opinion that the Romans had not heard the name of Alexander as 
ridiculous. Hist. vol. iii. p. 168-70 ; Leet. vol. i. p. 346-8. Ste. Croix, 
ib. p. 478. discredits the account of the Roman embassy to Alexander. 
See fdso Blum, Einleitung, p. 91. 

ti68) Strab. v. 3, § 5. 

(169) Memnon, c. 26} Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 638. 

170) Theophrastus, o ui ~ primus extemorum ahqua de Romanis 
diligentius senpsit. N. H. iii. 9. ' Tlieophraatus was bom about 374, and 
died about 289 B.c. The passage of Theophrast. Hist. Plant, v. 8, contains 
the earliest mention of the Romans in any extant classical work. 
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history of Rome ; for he says that Hieronymus and Timaeus 
were the first Greeks who wrote on the early Roman history 
and Pliny can hardly allude to notices of Theophrastus respecting 
the natural history of the Roman territory. On the whole, it 
seems most probable that the statement of Pliny respecting 
Theophrastus is erroneous, or greatly exaggerated. 

Many towns in Sicily and the southern part of Italy, and 
other places along the seacoast in northern Italy, Gaul, and 
Iberia, were noted in the Eu/xuir?) of . Hecatseus, who lived from 
about 550 to 476 B.C., and was about forty years old at the 
expulsion of the kings ; but it is not stated that he mentioned 
the name of Rorae.(^^®) Hellanicus and Damastes are reported 
to have named the Trojan matron Rom^, in connexion with the 
legend of the burning of the ships ; but we cannot be certain 
that their testimonies have come down to us in an authentic 
form. (^7^) It is certain that the inhabitants of Asia Minor, the 
islands, and of Eastern Greece, could have had little acquaint- 
ance with Italy, and especially with its western shores, in the 
first four centuries of the city; for we learn from the undoubted 
authority of Thucydides, that the Athenians were imperfectly 
informed respecting the extent and importance of Sicily before 
their expedition under Nicias, in 415 B.C., and Sicily, being not 
only colonized by Greeks of various races, but also nearer to 
the mother-country, would be better known to the Eastern 
Greeks than Latium. Tlio ignorance recorded by Livy as to the 
origin of the Greek fleet, which infested the coast of Campania 
and Latium, in the year 349 B.C., likewise betokens rare com- 
munications between Rome and Greece at that time.(^'®) The 


(171) i. 6. 

(172) See Hecat. Fragra. 3 — 65 , ed. Klausen. Niebuhr, Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 656 , conjectures that Hecataeus mentioned Rome — but this fact 
cannot DO admitted without express testimony. 

(173) Below, ch, 9 , § 6. 

(174) vi. 1 . He says that the Athenians in general were at this time 
ignorant of the size of Sicily, and of the multitude of the Greeks imd 
barbarians who inhabited it, and did not know that they were undertaking 
/ s greater war than that with the Peloponnesians. 

(175) See Livy, vii. 26 — 6 . Below, ch. 13 . 
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Romans however, in early times, doubtiess knew more of the 
Greeks than the X3:TeeAa knew of them. The Greek mythology 
had penetiadiod «t an emrly date into Italy, as is proved by 
painted vases, afM oth.^ works of arh The Sibylline verses 
were e(Mnposed in Greek, and their official guardians at Rome 
mast have been able to understand them without an inter- 
preter.(^’'®) The storips of the connexion of Numa with the 
Pythagorean philosophy, and of the Tarquinian family with 
Corinth, as well as of the visit of Brutus and the young Tarquins 
to the Delphic oracle, are indeed of uncertain, though pro- 
bably not very early date ; nor does the embassy of the three 
commissioners to Greece to collect laws prior to the decemviral 
legislation, rest on a firm basis ; but the dedication of the spoils 
of Veii to Apollo of Delphi, and the transmission of a golden 
crater to his temple, may be regarded as historical ; and the 
same character still more belongs to the mission to fetch the 
sacred snake from Epidaurus, which falls only a few years before 
the invasion of Pyrrhus. 

§ 15 The result of these testimonies is, that the literary 
men of Greece had heard some desultoiy accounts of the 
Romans, but knew little concerning them, and had only made 
slight mention of them in their writings, at the time when 
Pyrrhus crossed into Italy. When however the contemporary 
Greek writers of this period began to narrate the wars of 


(176) Dio Cass, xxxix. 16, mentions a Sibylline prophecy in Greek, 
and in Ivii. 18, he quotes some Greek hexameter yerses from a Sibylline 
oracle. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 506. 

(177) Livy considers Greece to have been nearly unknown to the Homans 
in the time of Tarquinius Superbus. ‘ Delphos ad maxime incliium in torris 
oraculum mittere statuit; neque responsa sortium uUi alii committere 
ausus, duos filios per ignotos ed. tempestate terras, ignotiora maria, in 
Grfficiam misit.’ — i. 66. A prose discourse {X6yoe) addressed by the 
comic poet Epicharmus to a certain Antenor, extant in the time of 
Plutarch, in w'hich it was stated that the Homans admitted Pythagoras 
the philosopher to the rights of citizenship, was doubtless an apocr^hal 
work. See Plut. Num. 8. Its genuineness is doubted by Niebuhr, Hist, 
vol. i. p. 239. Epicharmus lived from 540 to 450 B.c., that is, from the 
reign of Servius Tullius to the time of the Decemvirate. 

(178) In 292 B.c. See Livy, Epit. xi; Val. Max. i. 8, 2; Ovid. 
Met. XV. 622-744 ; Becker, vol. i. p. 661. 
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Pyrrhus, they naturally included his campaign against tlie 
Romans in their historiea(^’'®) We know that Hieronymus of 
Caxdia, a historian of this time, described the Italian campaigii 
of Pyrrhus. He was bom about 370-360 BXi, and is said to 
have lived 104 years, which would bring his death down to 
266-256 B.O. His history was carried ddwn to the death of 
Pyrrhus, or somewhat later. (^®°) He is cited as an authority for 
the Roman war of Pyrrhus, by Plutarch. Dionysius, more- 
over, speaks of Hieronymus as having taken a summary view of 
the early history of Rome, in his work on the Epigoni.(^®®) This 
sketch was probably prefixed to the Italian campaign of Pyrrhus. 
The life of Timaeus extends from about 352 to 256 B.C., and the 
history of Sicily was brought down to 264 B.C., the first year of 
the First Punic War. He wrote, however, a separate work on the 
w'ars of Pyrrhus, which were included in the period of his longer 
history. Pyrrhus, likewise, himself wrote his own memoirs, 
or caused them to be written under his instruction. The 
E pivot ica of Proxenus was also probably the work of a writer 
contemporary with Pyrrhus, and treated of his history.(’®®) A 
history of the expedition of Pyrrhus against Italy and Sicily 
was composed by a writer named Zeno ; but his date is 
unknown. 

The Roman, like the Carthaginian people, was considered 
by the Greeks as barbarian,(^“') and its history was only re- 
garded by them as deserving of notice, when it was connected 

(179) Niebuhr remarka that foreigners began to write contemporary 
Roman history in the time of Pyrrhus, Hiat. vol. i. p. 347. 

(180) Fragm. Hiat. Gr. vol. ii. p. 450, see particularly p. 460. 

(181) Pyrrh. 21. ..Compare Heeren de Fout. vit. Plut. p. 72. 

(182) i. 6. 

(183) Cic. Epiat. Fam. v. 12 ; Dion. Hal. i. 6 ; Polyb. xii. 4, 6. 
Compare Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 231. 

(184) Fragm. Hiat. Gr. vol. ii. p. 461. The letter of the conaula to 
Pyrrhus, Plut. c. 21, may not improbably bo an authentic copy of tlie 
original despatch. 

(185) Fragm. Hiat. Gr. ubi sup. (186) Ib. vol. iii. p. 174. 

(187) See Cato ap. Plin. N. H., xxix. 7, and Featus in barbari, p. 36, 

with Muller’s note. As to Rome being a Hellenic city, sec Plut. Cam. 
22 ; Aristotle, ap. Dion. Hal. i. 72 j Strab. v. 3, § 3. 

VOL. I. F 
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with their own. As the Greek writers described wars of the 
Greek cities in with the Carthaginians, from the times of 
Gelo and Dionysius, so they described the war of i^irhus with 
the Bomans, as being a war in which a Greek king was con- 
cerned. 

The military power and successes of the Bomans had un- 
doubtedly become known to Pyrrhus and his counseUors, and 
probably to Greeks of more distant regions, in the beginning 
of the third century rc. Plutarch describes a conversation 
between Cinoas the Thessalian orator, and Pyrrhus — in which 
Cineas, desirous of diverting him from his purpose of invading 
Italy, remarks that the Romans are said to be skilled in war, 
and to rule over many warlike nations, and then inquires what 
use he will make of his victory, if he succeeds in defeating them. 
*The answer (said Pyrrhus) is obvious ; we shall be masters of all 
Italy : when the Romans have been conquered, no Italian city, 
barbarian or Greek, can resist us.’(^'**) When Pyrrhus had come 
off victorious in his first encounter with a Roman consular army 
at Heraclca, he exulted at having been able, with only his own 
troops, and those of the Tarentines, and without any other 
Italian allies, to conquer the great Roman power,(’‘’®) After 
the same victory at Heraclea, when Pyrrhus, on burying 
the dead bodies of the Romans, observed that the wounds were 
all in front, he is reported to have said, that if he had the 
Bomans for allies, he would soon be master of the world. It 
is further mentioned, that he was elated by being considered, an 
equal match for the Romans, and that he was desirous, for this 
reason, of protecting others against them, especially if they were 
Greeks.(^®^) The saying of Cineas, after he returned from his 
embassy to Rome, concerning the Bomans, is well known — that 
they were a nation of generals, or, as he afterwards added, a 

(i88) Plut. Pyrrh. 14. (189) Ib. 0. 17. 

(190) Dio Cassius, Fragm. xl. 19, 20, ed. Bekker. According to Florus, 
i. 18, §'17, the saying of Pyrrhus on this occasion was : ‘ O quam facile 
erat orbis imperium occupare, aut mihi Romanis militibos, aut me rege 
Romanis.’ 

(191) Dio Cass. Fragm. xl. 4. 
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nation of kinga(^^ At tike same tima, Meitig the lApi^t^ 
whicbr tbe RosEiau losses in the field were Tepaited kstd tkeW 
armies were fcMrmeA he told PyrrhuS^^that they were fighting 
against a hydra.(^^) When Pyrrhus sailed from Sicily> after his 
unsuccessful attempt upon that island^ he looked back on its 
shores, and exclmmed, ^ What an arena we leave for the Cartha-* 
ginians and Romans/(^®*) On the other hand, the knowledge of 
the military prowess of the Romans, which the Greeks possessed 
at this time, was derived from m^re hearsay reports, and was 
not founded either on personal experience, or on written ac- 
counts of their campaigns. Hence Pyrrhus is related, when 
he first beheld the Roman army encamped on the banks of 
the Siris, and perceived the order and regularity of their arrange- 
ments, to have remarked to an officer, named Megacles, who was 
near him ; ^ The tactics of the barbarians are not so barbarous ; 
we shall soon see how they can fight/(^®^) 

§ 1 6 The war of Pyrrhus was not so long prior to the time 
of Fabius and Cincius, as to render it improbable, that they and 
other sul)sequcnt writers may have collected some trustworthy 
notices of it from native tradition and documents. It has 

(192) Appiau, H. E... ill. 10; Dio Cass. Fra^m. xl. 41. Livy, ix. 17, 
refers this saying to the Senate : ‘ Senatiis ille, qiicni qui ex rcgibus eon- 
stare dixit, untis verani spociom Eomaiii Seiiatus eepii.’ Pint. Pyrrh. 10, 
and Florus i. 18, § 20, agree with Livy. The oomplimentary expressions 
of Cincas are indeed discredited by I)r. Arnold, vol. ii. p. 499, but they 
are likely to owe their origin to contemporary writers, and his surprise 
at finding the Eomans so formidable a people was probably great and 
genuine. 

(193) Plut, Pyrrh. and Appian, ib. ; Flor. i, 18, § 19# 

(194) Plut, Pyrrh, 23, ad fin. 

(195) Plut. Pyrrh. 16, Flaminin. 6. The same remark is attributed by 
Livy to king Philip, when he first saw the Eoman camp, 200 a.c., xxxi. 
34. It is possible that the same observation may have been mode by both 
independently. 

(196) Hannibal, who commanded the Carthaginian fleet in the action 
with Duilius, in the First Punic War (260 n.c.), fought in a septireme 
wdiich had belonged to King Pyrrhus. Polyb. i. 23. P. Scipio Africonus, 
the Elder, was stated by Fabius to have had a conversation with Hannibal 
at Ephesus, in 193 b.c., when he was on a mission to- Antiochus, in w'hich 
Hannibal alluded to the influence obtained by Pyrrhus in Italy, as a well 
known fact. Livy xxxv. 16. Livy also describes Hannibal as mentioning 
the warning sent by the Eoman Senate to Pyrrhus to beware of poison, 
shortly before his death, in 182 b.c. xxxix. 67. Pyrrhus and Hannibal 

♦ F 2 
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been already stated, that the speech which Appius the Blind 
delivered in the Senate on the occasion of the embassy of Cineas, 
was extant in the time of Cicero. But even assuming that the 
events of tlmt war were preserved almost exclusively by Greek 
writers, we stUl have, from the year 281 B.c. to the close of the 
Bepublic, an unbroken stream of Roman history, for more than 
two centuries, founded on the evidence of trustworthy contempo- 
raneous writers. Although that evidence is not now, for the most 
•p^, extant in its original state, yet it served as the foundation 
of the secondary compilations which have descended to us from 
antiquity, and we have no reason to doubt that these works 
have in substance reproduced it with fidelity. If the ori- 
ginal sources of Roman histoiy, for the last two centuries of 
the Republic, which were accessible to Dionysius and Livy, 
to Plutarch, Diodorus, Appian, and Dio Cassius, were now 
extant, we should perhaps be able to detect many instances 
of error and carelessness in subordinate points, and above all, 
we should be able to recover many material facts which are 
now irrecoverably lost, and to fill up many chasms in the 
narrative; but the cardinal facts in the history of the period 
in question, — the main outline of the wars with Pyrrhus, 
the Gauls, the Carthaginians, the Greeks, the Spaniards, and 
the Libyans, of the commotions of the Gracchi, and the civil 
wars of Marius and Sylla, would remain unchanged ; the his- 
tory might have more flesh and blood ; but its skeleton would 
be the same. 

The account of the Italian war of Pyrrhus, in Plutarch^s 
Life, is just as credible, and just as much derived from coeval 
testimony, as his account of the other wars of Pyrrhus, in 
Macedonia and Peloponnesus. The contemporary accounts of 
all these wars have been lost, but the secondary and deriva- 
tive accounts are not the leas credible. The lives of the Gracchi, 
of Marius, and of Sylla, by Plutarch, are for the same reason 

are classed together as invaders of Italy, and formidable enemies of Rome, 
by Lucan, i. 30. The palace of Pyrrhus, at Ambracia, was still remembered 
in 189 B.C., when the place was attacked by the Homans. Livy, xxxriii. 9 ; 
cf. 6. 
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just as credible as his lives of Alexander, Dion, Timoleon, or 
Ariatua All of these lives were founded on ccmteihfXMniiy 
writings, which Were extant in the time of Plutarch, but havO 
unfortunately perished in the deluge which has submerged so 
large a portion of ancient historical literature. In like manner, 
the detailed history of Sicilian a£fair3, during the times of the 
two Dionysii and Agathocles, which is related by Diodorus, may 
be safely relied upon as authentic, because it is founded on the 
works of Antiochus, Philistus, Athanas, Ephorus, Theopompus, 
Timaeus, and other contemporaries though Diodorus himself 
lived in the age of Augustus, and the Sicilian histories which he 
followed are no longer in existence. 

(197) Concerning the original historians for this period of Sicilian 
history, followed by Diodorus, see Heyne de Font. Diod. vol. 1, p. Ixxxv , — 
ix. ed. Bipont. 
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Chapter III. 

ON THE SOUKCES OF ROMAN HISTORY, FOR THE 
PERIOD BEFORE THE WAR WITH PYRRHUS. 

(763—281 B.c.) 

§ 1 TN the previous chapter we have followed the stream of 
J- Roman contemporary history up to the war of Pyrrhus, 
but found that at that point the contemporary writers deserted 
us. There is no trace of any historical account of Roman affairs, 
by a contemporary writer, native or foreign, before that time ; 
nor can it be shown that any Roman literary work, either in 
verse or prose, was then in existence. But although there was 
no contemporary history, and no native literature, at Rome, 
before the war with Pyrrhus ; yet we have a history of Rome 
for 472 years before that period, handed down to us by ancient 
classical writers, as a credible naiTative of events. Let us, there- 
fore, inquire what were the sources from which this history of 
nearly five centuries was derived, and whether it is sufficiently 
authenticated by trustworthy evidence, to command our assent. 

Without now concerning ourselves with the discrepancies 
between the several accounts, we may bej^in by remarking that 
for the entire period from the foundation of the city . by 
Romulus, down to the war of Pyrrhus, there is a received 
narrative of Roman history, which all the native writers agree 
in recognising, and which was, during the literary age of Rome, 
fixed in the popular belief The outline of this history is, that 
.Eneas, having escaped from the sack of Troy, after many 
wanderings, at last gained a firm footing, with his companions, 
at Lavinium, on the Latin coast of Italy: that his immediate 
descendants founded the city of Alba — and that Rome was, 
after several generations, founded by Romulus, the son of Mars, 
by a daughter of a king of Alba : that Romulus was the first 
of the seven kings of Rome : that after a duration of nearly 
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two centuries and a half, the royalty was abolished in conse- 
quence of the outrage offered by the king’s son to Lucretia : 
that two annual consuls were appointed at the head of the 
government ; that a disastrous war with Porsena, intended to 
restore the exiled Tarquins, ensued — which was distinguished 
by various renowned exploits, of Mucius Sctevola, of Horatius 
Codes, of Cloelia : that a series of domestic and military events 
followed ; of which, as to constitutional changes, the most 
important were the creation of the offices of Dictator and 
Tribune of the people, the Decemviral legislation, the Licinian 
laws in favour of the plebeians : while of the military events 
the most prominent were, the war with Coriolanus, the disaster 
of the Cremera, the siege of Vcii, the capture of Rome by 
the Gauls, the war with the Latins, and the three Samnite 
wars. 

§ 2 The whole of this history was narrated in the first 
eleven books of Livy. The first ten books are extant, and 
bring down the narrative to the consulship of Fabius Maximus 
Gurges and Junius Brutus Scaiva, in 292 B.C. The eleventh 
book (which is lost) contained the events of the years 291 — 
286 B.C., and therefore included the year 290 B.C., in which the 
third Samnite war was bro\ight to a conclusion. In the twelftl^ 
book, the arrival of Pyrrhus at Tarentum was described. 

As we have already seen, the principal object of Livy was 
to relate the history of the later period of the Republic — and to 
this portion of time he devoted the chief part of his work : 
though, following the example of many of his predecessors, he 
commenced his narrative from the foundation of the city. 

The Roman history of Dionysius was written with a different 
purpose, and therefore framed upon a different plan. His object 
was to remove the erroneous notions of the Greeks respecting 
the origin and antiquities of the Roman Commonwealth. 
Dionysius came to Rome in the year 29 B.C., and remained there 
for twenty-two years, until 7 B.a, when he published his history 
— ^having been occupied during the whole of that time in 
studying the Roman langulsge and histmy, and in collecting 
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materials for his work.(^) He says, in the proem to his history, that 
the Greeks had, partly from prejudice against the Romans, tlicir 
superiors in arms, and partly from the "want of correct iiiformntion, 
formed erroneous and unworthy notions of the origin of Rome, 
and of its early history. With the view, therefore, of dissipating 
these errors and removing this ignorance, and of proving that 
the Romans are a Hellenic, not a barbarous people ; that they 
were not descended from a few ignoble wanderem and outcasts ; 
and that their military successes were not merely of recent 
times, but dated back from the earliest periods of the city :(®) 
he undertakes to write the history of Rome, from the most 
ancient fables, until the beginning of the First Punic War.('’) 

The work of Dionysius consisted of twenty book8(^) — the first 
nine are extant, in a complete state. Of the tenth and eleventh, 
the chief part is preserved, but they are incomplete — of the 
remaining nine there are only fragments and extracts. 

The first four books are devoted to the preliminary history, 
and to tie period of the kings. The fifth book begins with the 
establishment of the consuls : and the eleventh book (imperfect) 
ends with the year 443 b.c.=311 u.c. The capture of Rome by 
the Gauls, was described in B. 1 3 ; the first Samnite war, in 
B. 15; the war with Pyrrhus, in B. 17 — 19. The twentieth book 
included the events between the war with Pyrrhus and the First 
Punic War; so that the history ended in the third year of the 
128th Olympiad, 266 B.C., from which period he stated that 
the history of Polybius began, with whose work, therefore, his 
own was intended to connect.(‘’) The history of the 364 years, 
from the foundation of the city to the Gallic conflagration, was 
included by Dionysius in thirteen books — and the remaining 
seven books were devoted to the 126 years untU the First Punic 
War : whereas Livy comprehends the period down to the capture 

(i) i. 7—8, (2) i. 3—5. (3) i. 8. 

(4) Phot. BibI, cod. 83. 

(g) Phot. Bihl. ib. Polybius states that be begins his history in the 
129th Olympiad, 264 b.c., and that it connects with that of Timajus, i, 6. 
Dionysius Iflcowiso composed and published an abridgment of his own 
longer history, in five books. Phot. cod. 84. The execution of the 
panian legion in 271 B.c. is described in an extant fragment, xx. 8. 
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of the city by t he Qauls, in five books ; and devotes ten books 
to the 126 years until the First Punic War.(®) 

For the entire course of Roman history we have the compen- 
dious narratives of Florus and Futropius ; the latter a writer of 
the fourth century after Christ, whose work is dedicated to the 
Emperor Valeiis, and who did little ixioro than abridge Livy: 
the former wrote under Trajan, or Hadrian. The work of Florus 
rejxches from the foundation of the city to the time of Augustus ; 
that of Eutro})ius from the same period to the accession of 
Valeus- These works, though valueless as critical authorities, ex- 
hibit the version of early Roman history generally received under 
the Emj>ire.0 To these may be added the Universal History 
of Orosius, which though written with the limited purpose of 
exhibiting the calamities and disasters of the heathen times of 
Rome, may be received as good evidence of the version of early 
Roman history, which was accredited in the fifth century. The 
extant work ‘De Origine Gentis Romanae,' which contains an 
account of the early mythology and foundation of Rome, has been 
regarded as a modem forgery, but appears rather to be a late 
compilation by an ancient author. The passages to which it 
refers are however in part from apocryphal or fictitious works. 
The collection of short biographical notices, entitled * De Viris 
illustribus Urbis Romse,’ which, like the previous work, bears the 
name of Sextus Aurelius Victor, is of a better stamp, but is 
nevertheless the production of a late and ignorant compiler.(®) 

• Many brief notices of Roman affairs are introduced by 
Diodorus, under the proper years, in his Universal History, the 
composition of which occupied him thirty years, which was pub- 
lished under Augustus, and extended from the remotest fabulous 

( 6 ) The first book of Dionysius is introductory, imd the history of 
the first 364 years is properly contained in b. 2 — 13, which gives*nearly an 
average of 30 years for each of these books. The remaining seven books 
contained on an average only 18 years each. 

( 7 ) Concerning Florus and Eutropius, see Niebuhr, Lect. vol. 1. 
p. Ixxii., with the exception of a few brief notices of the reign of Komulu^ 
all the Roman history of Velleius Paterculus is lost down to the war with 
Perseus, 171 b.c. 

( 8 ) See Schwegler, vol. i. p. 117. 
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ages to the Gallic wap of Julius Ceesar. He states that, ha ving 
been a native of the Sicilian town of Agyrium, he had, from the 
frequent intercourse with the Romans in Sicily, acquired a fami- 
liar knowledge of their language, and that be had related the 
events of their history from memoirs preserved among them from 
early times. (®) The voyage of ^Eneas to Latium, and the founda- 
tion of Rome, were only mentioned by Diodorus in his seventh 
book, and the reign of Tarquinius Superbus in his tenth book : 
and of the books of his history, from vi, to x., fragments are 
alone extant. Various events of Roman history from the con- 
sulship of Cassius and Virginius, in 486 li.C., to that of LiviuS 
and .^milius, in 302 B.C., are mentioned in the ten extant books, 
from XL to XX. 

Five Roman lives of Plutarch fall within the period before 
the war with Pyrrhus: viz,, those of Romulus, Numa, Publicola, 
Coriolanus, and Camillus. The lives of Pyrrhus and Fabius do 
not belong to the times which we are considering. 

Appian of Alexandria, likewise, who lived at Rome \mder 
Trfyan, Hadrian, and Antoninus Pius, and composed a Roman 
history in twenty-four books, devoted his first book to the kingly 
period ; and treated of a portion of the events of the early cen- 
turies in the books relating to the afiairs of Italy, the Samnites, 
the Celts, and Sicily (books ii — v.) These books however are 
only extant in excerpts and fragmenta 

Dio Cassius, born about 1 53 AD., wrote a Roman history in 
eighty books, from the foundation of the city to 229 AD.;(^‘’) ‘all 
the portion of it, however, which relates to the period anterior to 
89 B.C. is lost, and only fragments of it remain. A compen- 


(9) *Ayvpiov rd yii/oc rijg ScicfXtaif uvriQ, Kai Sid rrjv 

roic Iv ry vr/tTtp 7ro\\f)v IfiTnipiap r//c 'Putpaiipv StaXkicrov Trepirrtirotfifikvot, ndtrac 
rag Trig yyip^oviag ravrtjg TrpdK^ig dtipifiCig dviXdfiofiev Ik tu>v vap* ^Kiivoig viro^vfj- 
f/Ldriav Ik noXXwv xpopipp rtrfjprjpivwv, i. 4. Third statement indicates that the 
notices of Koman histo^ in Diodorus were extracted from Homan# not 
from Greek writers. Compare Heyne de Pont. Diod. p, Ixxxix. vol. 1, 
ed. Bipont. 

(10) See Ins account of the origin of his history# Ixxii. 23. 

(11) The fragments of Dio# down to 282 B.c., occupy 36 pages in 
Bekker'a edition, Lips, 1849. Dio claims the credit of havini^ used 
his authorities with discrimination: see the imperfect fragment# i.2#,in 
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dium of the early part of his work has been preserved by 
2ouaras, a compiler of the 12th century, who appears to have 
extracted his murrative of this period from Dio, except in par- 
ticular places, where he followed Plutarch. 

§ 3 Besides the writers who treat professedly of the early 
ages of Rome, either as historians or biographers, there are 
copious soiu’ces of indirect information respecting the events of 
this period. In the first place, there are the voluminotis writings 
of Cicero, among which the Dialogue de Republica follows the 
early constitutional history from the foundation of the city; 
while the other dialogues or treatises — particularly the Brutus 
and the work de Oratorc — frequently contain allusions to events 
in the prior history of Rome. The collection of sayings and 
deeds of great men, by Valerius Maximus, who wrote under 
Tiberius, and the later compilations of military anecdotes, by 
Frontinus and Polyaenus, likewise repeat many stories from the 
early Roman annals. All the Latin prose writers whose works are 
preserved — ^as Sallust, Tacitus, Seneca, Quintilian, Pliny the 
Elder, Macrobius and GeUius, as well as Augustine, and other of 
the Christian fathers— -contain allusions to various occurrences 
in the early history, and prove the existence of an uniform version 
which was generally received. The grammarians and com- 
mentators, such as Servius, Festug, and Asconius, may be added 
to the list : and the jurists, such as Pomponius, extracts of whose 
works are preserved in the Digest. The Roman poets, likewise, 
froln Lucretius and Virgil down to Claudian and Ausonius, 
abound with allusions to events of the early Roman story. 
VitgU, in particular, whose great epic has, to a considerable 
extent, the character of a court poem written for the glorifica- 
tion of the Julian family, exhausts his ingenuity in connecting 
the linoage and exploits of Augustus with the legendary and 
primitive history of Rome.(^®) Ovid’s Fasti, of which six books 

Bekker. Compare Wacksmuth AeltereOesohichte desBdm. Staats, p.50/ 
and tho Treatise DeVit4 et Scriptia Pionis Caaaii, in the edition of Beimaros, 
vol. ii. p. 1533. 

(la) See Nieb. Hist. voL i. p. 197, on Virgil’s leamixig. 
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have unfortunately been lost, are occupied in explaining the 
origins of the religious and civil observances prescribed by the 
Roman calendar. His Metamorphoses likewise touch at the 
end on the series of the Roman kings. 

In fact all the Roman, and most of the Greek writers Avho 
were posterior to the extension of the Roman power over the 
civilized world, contain allusions and references, more or less 
numerous and detailed, to events of Roman history falling 
within the first five centuries after the building of the city. 
Strabo may in particular be mentioned as a Greek writer who 
frecpiently adverts to the primitive history of Rome. The re- 
mains of Polybius, the miscellaneous work.s of Plutarch, as his 
Qujestiones Romana 3 , his Apophthegms, his treatise on the 
Fortune of Rome, likewise have occasional reference to this 
period of Roman history. The work of the late and ignorant 
compiler, Johannes Lydus, on the Roman magistracies, likewise 
contains many allusions to the early period of Roman history. 

§ 4 The account of the period of nearly five centuries, from 
the building of Rome to the war of Pyrrhus, is delivered to us 
by Livy and Dionysius, and the other historians, with a full and 
undoubting belief in its general truth ; no distinction as to 
credibility is made between this and the later history. That the 
history which has thus descended to us was received as such by 
the Roman people, is proved by the incidental allusions of 
orators, poets, and philosophers, who ornament their language, 
enforce their argument, or illustrate their meaning, by referenbes 
to events known and believed by their hearers or readers. Such 
historical references would be useless and inapplicable, if the 
facts adduced were not generally believed to be authentic, and 
were not a part of the popular historical creed. 

§ 5 The first question therefore which we are called upon 
to solve is, what were the materials out of which Dionysius, Livy, 
Plutarch, Cicero, and other extant writers, derived their accounts 
of the period of Rome antecedent to contemporary history ? 

( 13 ) Concerning the value of this work, see Schwegler, vol. i. p. 129. 
Johannes Lydus was a Byzantine writer of the sixth ceutuiy. 
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Now we ha\'e already soon that there was a long series of 
native historical writers reaching from the Second Punic War to 
the time of Dionysius and Livy — a period of nearly 200 years — 
many of whom commenced their account from the very origin 
of Rome. All these works, including even the celebrated 
Oriffmes of Ciito the Censor, have perished ; but they were all 
extant at tlie time when the principal histories on which wo rely 
were composed, and were, as we know from the references of the 
historians, consulted by them. The received narrative of Roman 
history up to the invasion of Pyrrhus w.'us certainly not framed 
for the first time by writers as late as Dionysius and Livy, but 
was already in existence at their time, and was in substance de- 
rived by them from the writings of their predecessors. This 
narrative (as we shall have occjision to show lower down) was 
subject to wide discrepancies, as it was delivered by different 
authors : still there were certain prominent features in which all, 
or the great majority, agreed, and thus a received version, a 
vulgate edition, of the early history was extant in the last century 
of the Republic, which was the subject of national recognition, 
which furnished precedents and arguments to all parties in poli- 
tical discussion, and which, if alluded to in poetry, or the drama, 
was immediately acknowledged by all Romans as a matter of 
common interest. 

§ 6 If the writings in which this narrative was first published 
to the Roman citizens, and wiis first brought under the eye of a 
reader, were now extant, we should be able to judge of the discre- 
tion, sagacity, and fairnesss with which Livy, Dionysius, and the 
other extant historians, used their materials for this period. At 
present we can only form conjectures, and draw indirect and un- 
certain inferences on this subject. Even, however, if the works 
of these historians were extant, a further question would require 
solution ; namely, what were the authorities on which they relied, 
and from which they framed their narrative ? What were the 
materials for the history of Rome from the foundation of the 
city to the war of Pyrrhus, out of which Fabius, Cincius, Cato, 
and other historians down to Valerius Antias, constructed their 
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account? We propose therefore to commence our inquiry by 
examining what were the sources from which the earliest 
Homan historians derived the history of Romo for the tTS 
years from the foundation of the city, in 753 B.C., to the land- 
ing of Pjn-rhus in Italy, in 281 B.C. 

§ 7 The earliest native Roman writers, who professedly 
composed the history of their own country, in a prose narrative, 
were, as we have already seen, Q. Fabius Pictor and L. Cine i us 
Alimentus. Fabius served in the Gallic war of 225 B.C., but 
both of them were contemporary with the Second Punic War, 
and probably were born about the year 250 B.C., Cincius 
being perhaps five or ten years the junior. Their births would 
thus fall not far from the middle of the First Punje War ; and 
they were in the prime of their life during the Second Punic 
War. 

The family of Fabius Pictor belonged to the Fabian gens, 
and was patrician. Cincius was of a distinguished plebeian 
family :(^®) both of whom were senators, had filled high magis- 
tracies, had served in the field, and had thus been practically 
conversant with civil and military affairs. After the battle of 
Cannae, in 216 RC., Fabius was sent on the honourable and, as it 
was then considered, important mission to Delphi, in order to 
consult the oracle on the means to be adopted for removing the 
anger of the gods at that critical moment Cincius is reported 
by Livy to have heard from Hannibal an account of his losses in 
the north of Italy, after his passage over the Alps.(^*) Whether 


(14J Dion. Hal. i. 79, describes Cincius as adopting the statement of 
Fabius concerning the birth of Romulus and Remus, as if he was 
a subsequent writer. In vii. 71, he Calls Fabius the most ancient 
historian. Scriptorum antiquissimus, Livy, i. 44. 

(15) The Cincian family was of sufficient importance to have a large 
monument in Rome, with statues. Festus, p. 67, ed. MttUer. ‘Cincia 
locus Rom®, ubi Cinciomm monimentum fuit.’ Ib. p. 262. ‘ Romanam 
portam vulgus appellat, ubi ex epistylio defluit aqua, qni locus ab antiquis 
appellari solitus est statu® Cinci®, quod in eo fuit sepuiemm ejus famifi®.* 
Concerning the Porta Romana, see Recker, vol. i. p. 113. 

(16) Hannibal had learned Greek from Sosilus, a Laced®monian, who 
attended him in his campaims. JS^epos Hann. ad fin. The anecdote in 
Cic. de Orat. iL 18, about Hannibal’s contempt for Fhomio’s lecture 
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Cincius obtained this information with a view to his history, does 
not appear, Fabius is censured by Polybius for his partiality 
towards his own countrymen in his account of the First and Second 
Punic Wars, but is acquitted of all intentional misrepresentation. 
They bot h wrote in Greek, which was at this time the only lite- 
rary language — I jatin was still in a rude and unformed state — 
and though Nan ius was bom about twenty years before Fabius, 
and composed his poem in Saturnian verse about 210 — 200 B.C., 
yet no considerable Latin work had yet been written in prose. 
Fabius would hardly have been selected as envoy to Delphi, if 
he had not been conversant with the Greek language. 

Both of them were from their position competent witnesses 
and judges of the events of their own time ; if Fabius wrote with 
partiality towards his own country, he is not the only contem- 
porary historian obnoxious to this charge. Their main object 
doubtless was to compose the history of the two Punic Wars 
the second of which they had witnessed, and indeed, had taken 
part in it ; and of the first the memory was still recent. The 
events of the First Punic War must have had a strong and prac- 
tical interest to the Romans, so long as the Second Punic War was 
undecided, and while its event was still doubtful In the First 
Punic War the Romans were victorious ; in the second, they had 
sustained the most destructive defeats, and were threatened with 
utter extinction(’^^ The severe terms, moreover, imposed upon 


about war, at Epheaus, aUo ahowa that he understood Greek, though it ia 
stated that he did not apeak it correctly. ‘Hie Poenua, non optime 
Greece, aed tamen libere, reapondisae fertur.’ Cincius might therefore 
have conversed with Hannibal in Greek. The memorial inscription 
which Hannibal set up in the temple of the Laciuian Jimo was in 
Carthaginian and Greek, Livy, xxviii, 46. Hannibal seems to" have 
addressed the Tarentines in Greek. Polyb. viii. 33. The communication 
with the Homan prisoners, described ib. iii. 86 , was probably through an 
interpreter. 

( 17 ) Niebuhr, Lect. vol, ii. p. 71, remarks that the first, but more 
especially the second war against Carthage, was the real subject of the 
annals of Fabius and Cincius. A similar remark with respect ib Fabius 
is niade, ib. vol. i. p. xxvii. 

( 18 ) It is well known that L. Crecihus Metollus is reported to have 
advised the Romans to abandon Italy after Cannffi, and to take refuge 
with some of the kings. Livy xxii. 63. In xxvii, 11, Livy calls him 
* infamis auctor deserendse Itauai post Cannensem cladem,’ which was the 
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the Carthaginians by the Bomans at the end of the first war, 
were the true cause of the renewal of hostilities and of the com- 
mencement of the second war.(’*) 

If these writers began to collect materials for their history of 
the First Punic War in the years 220 — 200 B.C., they might have 
obtained oral accounts of it from aged persons whose memory 
extended as far back as its commencement. A man eighty years 
old, in the year 220 B.C., would have been born in the year 300 
B.C., and would therefore not only remember as a contem- 
porary of mature age, the events of the First Punic War, which 
began in 264 B.C'., and lasted twenty-four years, but he might 
also recal the leading events of the war with Pyirhus, who would 
have landed in Italy when he was nineteen years of age. A man 
only seventy years old, in 220 B.C., would have reached his 
twenty-eighth year at the breaking out of the First Punic War. 

Fabius and Cincius might therefore have written, as contem- 
poraries themselves, or from information furnished directly by 
contemporaries, for the period including the first two Punic 
Wars, 264 — 201 B.C., an(\ for any later time comprehended 
within their histories. Taking the criterion of Polybius, who 
extends his detailed history over the time with which he was 
personally conversant, and that which was witnessed by the pre- 
ceding generation, (^°) we may consider Fabius and Cincius as 
giving the results of original observations, on grounds of adequate 
credibility, from the commencement of the First Punic War. If, 
says Polybius, we go beyond the testimony of our fathers, ■^ho 
can recount to us the events which they themselves witnessed, 
and attempt to found our history upon hearsay evidence, by fol- 


reason wlw the censors some years afterwards excluded him from the 
Senate. Compare Val. Max. v. 6, § 7 ; Script, de vir. ill. 49 ; Sil. Ital. 
X. 415 — 25 ; Dio Cass. Fragm. Ivii. 29. 

(19) Polyb. iii. 9. Livy says of Rome and Carthage, when they 
entered npon the Second Punic War: ‘ Hand ignotas belli artes inter se, 
aed expertas prime Punico conserebant bello’ . . . ‘Odiis etiam propo 
majoribus certarunt, quam viribus ; Romanis indignantibus, quod victo- 
ribua victi ultro inferrent arma ; Pccnis, quod superbe avareque credebant 
imperitatum victis esse.’ — ^xxi. 1. 

( 20 ) Polyb. ir. 2. 
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lowing the oral report of an oral report, we tread upon iii^ure 
ground. In calculating the back period which the memory of 
the preceding generation will cover, Polybius only allows about 
twenty years before the historian's own life; His own history, 
properly, begins in the war 220 B.C., and he was himself bom 
about 204) B.C. A somewhat longer period may however be 
fairly assumed. 

Fabius and Cincius were both men prominently engaged in 
the political and military service of their country. Their atten- 
tion, as writers of history, was doubtless directed principally to 
their own time, and to that immediately preceding. Accordingly, 
Dionysius informs us, that they wrote fully, and with detail, 
upon the events with which they had been personally con- 
versant ; but that they gave only a general summary of the 
ancient period, after the foundation of the city.(^^) He com- 
pares the early portion of their works with the accounts of 
Roman antiquity introduced into the histories of Hieronymus, 
Timaius, and other Greek writers, which he censures as brief, 
meagre, and unsatisfactory. (■’^) In another passage, he refers to 
Fabius as a high authority; as being the most ancient native 
historian, and deriving his information not only from what he 
heard, but also from the facts of which he had personal 
cognizance. 

( 21 ) In like manner, Dio Cassius, speaking of the reign of Commodus, 
says that ho relates the events with fuller detail, and at greater length, 
than tht)so of arlier cages; beaause he had personal knowledge of them. 
Kai'fifVTOi icai rdWa irdvra rd lir' ifiov Trpax^tvTa Kai XtTrrovpyritnj Kai Xfirro- 
Xoyliau) paXXof rf tcl trpoTfpa, Sri rt vvvfytvdftriv abrois, Kcri on (itjbtva aXXov 
otbu Twv n Svvafitvmv Is avyypwpijv dKiov Xoyov KaraOiaOai BitiKpijitoKOTa aura 
bfioiwc ifioi . — Ixxii. 18. 

( 22 ) i. 6 . Dionysius, iv. 16, (as emended by Niebuhr. Hisl. vol. i. note 
973) speaks of Fabius and Vennonius as less deserving of credit than Cato, 
with respect to the tribes of Servius Tullius. He evidently considers 
Cato as the chief authority on an antieptarian point of this sort. The 
passage of Dionysius is iinintcliigihle as it stands in the manuscripts, 
without some conjectural alteration. The emendation of Niebuhr, is 
approved by Becker, vol. ii. 1, p. 167, note 357. Dionysius, iv. 6 , 30, twdee 
points out cnrouological errors committed by Fabius, in his account of the 
Tarquinian family. The account followed by Fabius certainly involves chro- 
nological impossibilities ; but he doubtless follow'ed the version of the story 
which he received from some oral or written source; and he can only bo 
censured for a want of acuteness in not detecting its inconsistencies. 

( 23 ) vii. 71. 

VOL. I. 
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P al)ius seems to have derived from his family a greater 
acquaintance with the Greek language and modes of thought 
* thjxn was common among the Romans of his time. He is also 
stated to have followed Diodes of Peparethus, in his account of 
Romulus and Remus ;(-*) hut it is not probable (as is conjec- 
tured by Niebuhr) that he wrote the early part of his history 
in order to ‘ counteract the contempt with which the Greeks 
regarded the Romans, Dionysius, indeed, as he distinctly 
informs us, had this object in composing his history; but Fabius 
doubtless wished to give a complete narrative of the history of 
his country from the beginning, in order to prefix it to the main 
subject of his work — the account of the Punic wars. The 
Re^>mans having been victorious over Hannibal and the great 
Carthaginian power, had now reached an eminence which I’en- 
deretl them worthy of having the entire history of their State 
recounted. No such history then existed, and the want of it 
would naturally suggest itself to a jrerson having the most 
superficial acquaintance with the Greek language and literary 
habits: for a historical litcratiire had existed for some time 
among the Greeks. Herodotus was born in 484 B.C., more than 
200 years before the birth of Fabius Pictor,and numerous historical 
works existed in Greece in his lifetime. He doubtless chose the 
Greek language as being a cultivated language, and not because 
he wished to write for a Greek public. He wrote in Greek for 
the same reason that the early medieval* chronicles were gene- 
rally wiitten in Latin, and that Grotius wrote his Dutch history 
in the same language; viz., because the native, or vulgar tongue 
Avas in too rude a state for regular prose composition. (“^') Cincius, 
who wrote at nearly the same time, selected the same language 
as the vehicle of history; and it is very unlikely that both these 
persons, who led the active life of well-bom Romans, and lived 

(24) Phit. Bom. 3 . This passage is so worded that it is not clear 
whether Fabius is meant to have borrowed from the writer, or merely to 
hare adopted the same version of the story. The former, however, ap- 
pears rather to be Plutarch’s meaning. Compare c. 8, ad fin. 

(25) Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 8 ; Loct. vol. i. p, xxvi. 

(26) This view is taken by Bchwegler, ib. p. 76 . 
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in times of danger and movement, should have written histories, 
addressed, not to their own countrymen, but to a foreign public 
with which they had little concern, and for whose good opinion'** 
they were probably quite indifferent. 

The most probable supposition therefore is, that Fabius and 
Cincius, being masters of the Greek language, and having had 
some literary cultivation in it, were stimulated by the stirring 
and important occurrences of their eventful time, in which they 
had borne a personal, and not undistinguished part, to record its 
history, and that of the former successful war waged by their 
fathers against the same nation. (-^) Having determined to 
execute this task, they naturally sought to deduce the pedigree 
of the great Roman family from its origin, and to trace the 
steps by which their Commonwealth had reached its actual 
stage of greatness, and had been able to extend its victorious 
arms over so w'ide a surface. When we consider the energy, 
intelligence, and systematic fixed principles of policy with which 
the Romans had not only conducted the two Punic wars, but 
which they had exhibited in their resistance to Pyrrhus, we 
must feel satisfied that they could not have been indifferent 
aV)out their own early history. A natiozi which held so strictly 
to legal and constitutional precedent, in the administration of 
public affairs, and to an established course of practice,(~‘‘’) must 
have possessed an accredited, if not an authentic and true tra- 
dition respecting its past transactions; respecting its former 
successes, dangers, and reverses ; respecting its great men and 
their great deeds ; respecting the origins of the political forms, 
the military regulations, and the religious institutes round which 
their patriotic feelings clustered, and which, in their belief, were 
the sources of their power and greatness. The leading families 
of the state, in whom the high and important offices, civil and 

{ 27 ) See Livy’s account of the importance of the Second Punic War, at 
the beginning of b. xxi. 

( 28 ) See Polyb. i. 13, ad fin. on the imimrtance and magnitude of the 
First Punic War. 

( 29 ) Moribus aniiquis res stat Bomana virisque. Ennius ap. Cicer. 
3lep. V. 1. 
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religious, were almost hereditary, who furnished a succession of 
consuls, praetors, censors, quaestors, and pontiffs, to the lioiaan 
’people, and who successively contributed members to the dig- 
nified Roman senate, (■™) were doubtless the depositaries of a tca- 
ditionary belief respecting the past ages of the city. How tar 
this belief was authentic, and adequately supplied the place of 
a history written contemporaneously with the events, or takon 
down from the mouths of contemporaries, we shall intjuire pre- 
sently. But that such a fixed belief in a history of Rome, from 
its foundation up to the time of Pyrrhus, was then in existence 
among the more intelligent and instructed portion of the Roman 
people, and particularly among those who took a prominent part 
in the conduct of its public affairs, cannot be doubted by any 
one who considers the political and social state of Rome dviring 
the Punic wars. 

Now Fabius and Cincius were doubtless merely somewhat 
favourable specimens of the class to which they belonged, pos- 
sessing, probably, more literary cultivation, and more mental 
activity, than fell to the lot of most of the highborn Romans 
who, in their age, filled important offices under the Republic. 
But they were not intellectual giants ; they had not the profound 
sagacity, the sceptical and patient industry, the discriminating 
and acute judgment, of a Thucydides ; they had not even the 


(30) See the story of the saying of Cineas after his return from Horae. 
It is well known what were the irapediniciits w hicli obstructed the 

? olitical career of a homo, even in the later period of tlie llepublic. 

’hese irapcdimenfs were still greater at the time of the Punic ^^ar8, and 
the high offices of the state were then for the most part distributed among 
a limited number of families, v^hose nobility vas not tlie less marked ana 
recognised, because it was without tlie foundation of an hereditary title. 
This system of practically confining tJie chief offices of the llepublic to 
a small number of Roman families, must have tended, by preserving 


political traditions, and concentrating political interest, to perpetuate fJie 
history of the past. Compare the well-known passage of Cicero, yerr. v. 70. 
‘Non idem mmi licet, c|uod iis qui nobili genere nati sunt ; omnia 

populi Romani heneficia dorrnientibus defaruntur: longe alift mihi lege in 
hAc civitato et conditione vivendum est. Venit enim mihi in mentcra 


M. Catonis, hominis sapientissimi et vigilantissimi : qui quum se virtute, 
non genere, populo Romano cominendare putaret, quum ipae sui generis 
initium ac nominis ah se gigni et propagari ve^/e^,hominum potentissimorum 
suBcepit inimicitias, et maximis in laboribus usque ad summam seaectutem 
sununA cum gloriA vixit/ 
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liveliness and graphic power which enabled Herodotus and 
Xenophon to invest simple narrative with unfailing interest. 
They may, as it appears, be compared rather with such * 
writers as Villcliardouin, Froissart, Monstrelet, and many other 
medieval chroniclers, who recorded, in a perspicuous and unpre- 
tending style, the historical facts for which they had collected 
the evidence. Fabius and Cincius were respectable and credible 
authorities for the events of their own and the immediately pre- 
ceding time. With respect to an age lying beyond the reports 
of original witnesses with whom they could converse, they 
were probably not very critical inquirers. We may conjecture 
that they registered the current belief concerning the history 
of the first centuries of the city, as it was generally accepted 
among the great political families, and among the people at 
large, in their time, but without testing it by any such close 
scrutiny as that which Thucydides exercised upon the history of 
the Pisistratidae,(^^) and even without subjecting it to such an 
ingenious, though useless,, analysis as that which he applied to 
the Trojan war. Cincius however appears to have made some 
antiquarian researches, as well as to have collected oral evidence 
of the events of his own time ; for Livy, in speaking of the ancient 
practice of appointing a dictator, in order to drive a nail into 
the Temple of Jupiter, as a mark of the year, mentions that 
Cincius, who was a diligent reporter of such memorials, bore 
witness to the existence of similar nails, fixed as a chronological 
record of the years, in the Temple of Nortia, the Etruscan 
goddess, at Volsinii, where they were to be seen in his time.(^®) 

§ 8 So far as the collection of accounts of the early cen- 
turies from oral tradition was concerned, Fabius and Cincius 


(31) See Muller, Etrusker, vol. i. p. 122. 

(32) Volsiiiiia quoquo clavos indices numcri annorum, fixes in temple 
Nertias Etruscas dese, comparere, diligens talium nienimentonun auctor 
Cincius afiirmat. Livy, vii. 3. The hypethesis of Krause and others that 
the antiquarian treatises attributed to a writer named Cincius, are not by 
Cincius the historian, may raise a doubt whether Livy alludes to 
L. Cincius Alimentus, whom he names at length in xxi. 38; but it is 
probable that he means the same writer whom he elsewhere quotes. 
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were in a more favourable position than any of the sul)soc|ucnt 
historians, because they stood nearer to tlic events. Cato, who 
may be considered as next after them, among the native writers, 
was the first Roman who wrote a history of his country in L:itin. 
His history, however, as we have already seen, was plamuid ns a 
work of origins; and accordingly the first three books narrated 
the events of the regal period at Rome, and the origins of the 
Italian cities. The four remaining books took up the history 
from the Punic wars, and, therefore, the whole intervening 
period between the expulsion of the king.s, and the beginning of 
the First Punic War, was omitted. 

Cato exhibited all the characteristic features of the genuine 
Roman in prominent relief. He was profoundly attached to the 
ancient usages and customs of his country ; and he has many 
points of strong resemblance with the Spartan character, though 
combined with an activity and practical talent in which the Lace- 
daemonians were generally deficient. (^•^) He was probably born 
about twenty years after Fabius ; but he did not compose his 
historical work until he had reached an advanced ago (about 
170 B.C.) Being a devoted admirer of everything belonging to 
Roman antiquity, (;’■*) and a hater of all that was foreign, it was 
natural that he should repudiate the practice of writing in 
Greek, and should first attempt the composition of a history 


( 33 ) See Livy, xxxix. 40. Cic. de Or«t. iii. 33. The anecdotes of 
Cato related by Plutarch in his life, c. 9. have a very Spartan air. The 
lioman censorship, u liicli Cato exercised with so much severity, was, .so 
far as its moral jurisdiction was concerned, quite in the Lacedaimunian 
spirit. 

( 34 ) See PJut. Cat. Maj’. 20, as to his w'ritiii^ his hi.story with his own 
hand, and in large characters, in order tliat his son miglit be benefited by 
acquiring at home a knowledge of the ancient exploits of his own country- 
men : bwwf otKoOiv virapxy rep rraiSi irpog ipirtipiav rtSv iraXaitop Kai warpiiov 
4 b^tX(T<T 0 at. Literary works were usually dictated to slaves, and written 
in a cursive hand. 

( 35 ) Cato did not study Greek literature until he was quite advanced 
in liie (Pint. Cat. Maj. 2 ; Cic. de Sen. 1), but he doubtless knew the lan- 
guage before. The conversations with Nearchus, the Pythagorean, at 
Tarentum, when he was quite a young man (leofudji ptfipnKiop &p), re- 
specting Plato’s doctrines on the body and the soul, were doubtless held 
in GreA : Plut. ib. Cato brtiught Ennius from Sardinia to Borne, when 
he was quaestor in 204 b.c. — Nepos Cat. i. Fischer ad ann. ; and it is stated- 
that he leamt Greek from Ennius. ‘ In praetur& Sardiniam subegit, ubi ab 
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in Latin. ^Ennius liad by tliis time bent the stubborn Latin 
language into liexameters, rugged indeed, but containing some 
sparks of poetry ;(■’«) and by its use for oratorical purposes, as 
well as for the drama, it had now been sufficiently polished for 
perspicuous prose composition ; of this fact we have sufficient 
evidence in tin; treatise on Agriculture by Cato himself, which 
is still extant. Wc know how long the Greek literature pos- 
sessed harmonious and polished poetry, in various metres, before 
any prase work was composed ; and a similar backwardness in 
attempting the composition of prose history, might have con- 
tinued longer in Rome, if the vigorous mind and strong will of 
Cato had not broken through the imaginary obstacle. But although 
Cato struck into a new path, in choosing his native language as the 
vehicle of his composition, he could not have had access to any 
information respecting the regal period atRome, or the early history 
of the Italian cities, which was not at least equally accessible to 
his predecessors Fabius and Cincius. Cato was born 276 years 
after the expulsion of the kings, and 519 years after the founda- 
tion of Rome ; the termination of the period of early history, 
occupying 24 4< years, which was included in his work, was nearly 
300 years before his birth, and nearly 350 years before the time 
when he was employed in writing it Moreover, as far as we 
can judge from the remains of the first book of Cato’s Origines, 
much of it was devoted to the events prior to the foundation of 

Ennio Grweis literis institutus.’ Script, de vir. ill. c. 47, see Ban. Ann. 
Fragm. p. x. od. Spangenberg. If this statement bo true, Ennius was 
thirty years old when he learnt Greek : it seems however more likely that 
his knowledge of Greek induced him to bring Ennius to Home. It is 
commonly stated (as by J^^iebuhr, Lect. vol. ii. p. lUO) that Cato did not 
learn the Greek language uutil he was an old man. 

(36) Ennius and Cato are associated by Horace as the authors of Latin 
composition in verse and prose : 

‘ Cum lingua Catonis et Ennl 

Sermonem patrium ditaverit, et nova rerom. 

Nomina protulerit.’ — He Art. Poet. 66. 

Sallust selected obsolete words from the writings of Cato, and introduced 
them into his own historical compositions, for which he was censured by 
the critics : see Suet. Oct. 86, He ill. Gramm. 15. In the first books of his 
Histories, he described Cato as the most eloquent Homan-writer : ‘Cato 
Homani generis disertissimus paucis absolvit.’ — p. 3, ed, Xrits. In Brut, 
17, Cicero says : ' Jam vero Oi'igines ejus quern florem, aut quod lumen 
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The second and third books seem likewise to have 
turned Upon the legendary and ante-historical period of the 
Italian cities. 

§ 9 As to the historians who wrote in the next generation 
after Cato, and were about contemporary with the Gracchi— as 
Calpumius Piso, Cassius Hemina, Sempronius Tuditanus, and 
Cn. Gellius — all of whom began their works from the foundation 
of the city, and continued the narrative to their own time — they 
could have had no access to any information respecting the early 
period, which was not open to their predecessors. So far as 
they relied on oral accounts, they were further removed from the 
times in question ; and with regard to written memorials, either 
preserved in public archives, or by private families, the lapse of 
time had probably exercised some destructive influence. The 
same remark applies to Claudius Quadrigarius and Valerius 
Antias, only with increased force. They were somewhat pos- 
terior to the time of the Gracchi, and probably wrote about 
100 B.C., more than a century after Fabius and Cincius. The 
work of the former began with the capture of Rome by the Gauls : 
that of the latter, with the building of the city. Their histories 
appear to have been carefully consulted by Livy, whom they pre- 
ceded, as historians, by about a centvuy. 

§ 10 Dionysius, in treating of the foundation of Rome, 
says, that the Romans had no ancient historian ; but that each 


elo^ucntire non liabont It is, hovrever, difficult to reconcile the do- 
gcription of the style of the ‘ Origines’ in this chapter, with that given in 
Orat. ii. 12 , and Leg. i. 2 , where Cato is treated as a mere dry annalist. 

( 37 ) See Krause, p. 9S — IW, Speaking of the date of the foundation 

of Kome, Dionysius says, i, 7 t ; Kdrcui/ Sk JlopKiog 'EWrjvticoi/ pkv oux opH^ei 
Xpoyov* ck yivofiivogy li icai rtQ aXXoc, uq n)v tn)vayiayt)v ri/Q 

yovfiiiftfC itrropiaCf tretriv dwotjtaivu 6v<n icai rpiuKOvra Kai rerpuKocioic vcrri- 
povaav T&v *IXiaica)i/, 

(38) oi Xoyivjraroi ruiv ^Piopaiofv truyypa^pftjjv, Iv oIq irrri llopKiof; re Kdrotv 
6 tAq yeveaXoyiac tu>v Iv *IraXi^ iroXenjv kTnfieXkarara evvayayuiv^ Kai Faioc 
Se/ATTpwvtoc, &c. — Dion. Hal. i. 11 . Compare the yepttjXoyiai of Hecatieus, 
and the KriatiQ of many Greek writers. Uicero Tusc. Quasi, iv. 2 , calls Cato 
a * gravissimus auctor,’ a witness of high authority, on a question of early 
Roman usages. As to the discrepancies of the writers of Italian origins, see 
Serv. vii. 678. De Italicis ctiam urbibus Hyginus plenissime scripsit, 
et Cato in Originibus. Apud omnes tanicn, si dihgenter advertas, de aucto- 
ribus conditarum urbium dissensio invenitur, adeo ut ne urbis quidem Romte' 
Qrigo possit diligenter [luculenter P j agnosci. 
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successive writer obtained some particulars from the stories pre- 
served in sacred books, which he recorded in his history. (’®) 
This statement (as we have seen) is quite consistent with the 
fact : for the earliest Roman historian wrote at a distance of 
more than 600 years from the foundation of the city ; and was 
even divided by an interval of nearly 300 years from the expul- 
sion of the kings and the establishment of the consular form of 
government. 

Nevertheless, the classical writers sometimes use expressions 
which seem to imply that the early historians whom they quote 
were not only ancient with respect to their own age, but lived 
hear the time for which their testimony is adduced. Thus Livy 
calls Fabius ‘ scriptorum antiquissimu^’ in citing him as a wit- 
ness to the statement that 80,000 men capable of bearing arms 
were enumerated in the census of Servius Tullius ; and again, he 
describes the same historian as ‘ longe antiquissimus auctor,' in 
reference to the death of Coriolanus.(^) It is true, as a matter 
of fact, that Fabius was the most ancient of the Roman histo- 
rians : nevertheless his antiquity falls short of the time assigned 
to the reign of Servius by about 3^ centuries ; and when it is said 
that he is by far the most ancient witness with respect to the 
death of Coriolanus, it must not be overlooked that he was 
removed from that event by an interval of about 270 years. 

The interval of time which separated Dionysius and Livy 
from Fabius was about the same as that which separates us from 
Selden :(*^) if Selden had written the history-of England, we 
might have considered hi» testimony, unsupported by documents, 
valid for any event in the seventeenth century : but we should 
not have admitted his evidence, without some ulterior authority, 
for a fact in the year 1370, in the reign of Edward III ; still less 
for an event in the year 1290. Such writers as Piso and Sem- 

( 39 ) Speaking of thrf foundation of Rome, Dionysius says : IlaXaioc 
fikv oijv ovre avyypaptiff; ovri \oyoy(}d0oc itfri *Pwfialojy ov^k alc' TraXaidv 
ftivroi \6yktv iv 5«Xroic truZofiivutv tKatrrSQ ri wapaXa^tifV — 

i. 73. In xi. 62, he describes Umself as wi<TTtvunf raTc rwi/ updv ri 
Kai diroOirw iiaprvpiaiQ, 

. ( 40 ) Livy, i. 44 ; ii. 40. Aactor means a witness. 

( 41 ) Selden died in 1654,' 
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pronius, Avero to Dionysius and Livy, in point of time, nearly 
what Burnet and Carte are to us ; while Claudius Quadrigarius 
and Valerius Antias stood to them in nearly the same relalion 
in Avhich Hume stands to a living liistorian of England. 

§ 11 The native historians of Home, who were })rior to 
Sallust, Dionysius, and Livy, have been sometimes groupiid 
together, under the common designation of (vnnalists.{'') 

The Romans seem to have a})plied the word annales to any 
historical record aminged according to successive annual periods. 
Thus they spoke of the A nnales Pontijicum, the ancient register 
of memorable events, annually made by the pontiffs. (^•^) But the 
word was not confined to these meagre official annals ; any 
historical work which was divided into annual periods, might be 
so designated. Thus Livy calls his own work Annales ;(^) and 
Tacitus entitled his account of the times of Tiberius and the 
three next emperors Annales; while to his account of the 
emperors, of his own time, he gave the name of HiatOTice,(*^) 
Annales was first used as a general term for history, written 
according to years, and lastly, for any history. ('®) The law pro- 
posed by the tribune L. Villius, in the year 180 B.C., which 
defined the minimum age for the high offices of state, was 
denominated Lex A nnuHs, and the family of Villius acquired 
the cognomen of Annalis.(^'‘) * 

(43) Sec Becker, vol. i. p. 37. 

(43) See Becker, ib. p. 4. This is the meaning of the word annals, in 
Nieb. Hist. vol. i. p. 248 — 9. In Livy xliii. 13, the word annales appears 
to be used to denote public annals, kept by state officers. 

(44) Livy, xliii. 13. In x. 18, Livy says: ‘Literas ad collegam 
arcessendum ex Samnio missas, in trinis annalihus invenio:’ where he 
means to say tliat he finds the fact stated in three histories. 

^45) See Gell. r. 18; iViebuhr, in Phil. Mus. vol. ii. p. 661. 

^, 46 ) In this sense, Virgil says : — 

‘ O dea, si prinifi repetens ab origine pergam, 

Et vacct annales nostroruni audire laborum.’ — iEn. i. 372, 3. 

Also Ovid : — 

‘ Sacra recognosces annalihus emta priscis, 

Et quo sit merito qna!que notata dies.’ — Fast, i. 7, 8. 

This is the most common meaning of the word in the Latin w riters. 

(47) Eo anno rogatio primum lata est ab L. Villio tribune plebis, quot 
annos nati quemque magistratum petorent capereutque. Inde cognomen 
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Hence, in pas.sages wliere Cicero and other classical writers 
refer to ^1 nnule,^-, with respect to events of the early period of 
Rome, they do not mean to cite either the official annals of the 
pontiffs, or the annalistic work of any early chronicler ; but they 
use the word as synonymous with history in general.('*’) 

The class of historians now in question appear to have 
generally composed their works in an annalistic form : for 
Dionysius comjjares them with the Greek chronographers :(^®) 
moreover, they are described b}’' Cicero as writing in that 
jejune, concise, and unimj)ressive style which we consider as 
characteristic of the annalistic method. Some of their works 
however were very voluminous — for example, that of Valerius 
Antia.s, of which the seventy-fifth book is quoted ; and if their 
histories were extant, we probably should find that wide 
differences existed between them in ability, style, and method ; 
so that it would be difficult to predicate anything of them in 
the aggregate. But it is material to observe that for the period 
before the landing of Pyrrhus, they were neither contemporary 
witnesses, nor had personal access to the evidence of contempo- 
rary witnesses ; and that they continued to write during a period 
of nearly two centuries. 

It is the more important for a reader to bear this circumstance 
in mind — because, in finding it stated in a modem critical 
historian, that Dionysius or Livy has taken siich a fact from ‘ the 
Annalists,' or that he has misunderstood a legal or constitutional 
phrase used by ‘ the Annalists,' he may inadvertently be led to 
suppose that these annalists are understood to speak with the 
authority of contemporary witnesses, or with a knowledge of the 


familiee inditum ut Annales appellarentur. Livy, xl. 44. Concerning the 
leges annales, see Becker, ii. 2, p. 20 ; Wex in the Classical Museum, 
vol. iii. p. 405. 

(48) See for example, Cic. Div. i. 17 ; Do Fin. ii. 21 ; Florus, i. 10 ; 
which passages are erroneously applied by Leclerc, Des Journaux chez les 
Bomains, p. 348, 361, 2, to the annals of the pontiffs. Lachmann, De 
Font. Liv. j. p. 29, understands Fibius to be referred to in the expression 
prisci annales in Livy, iv. 7, vetustiores annales in vii. 9, and antiquissimi 
annales in viii. 30. — ‘Ex annalium monumentis.’ Cell. vii. 19. 

(49) i. 7. (50) Above, ch. 2, § 8. 
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technical political language of the day : whereas they were only 
annalists in the sense that a writer of the nineteenth century, who 
digests the history of Charlemagne according to years, is an 
annalist, and they may have lived four, five, six, seven, or e\en 
more centuries after the events which they recount. 

Thus ^Niebuhr attempts to confirm a conjecture of his own, 
respecting the meaning of the term cvrarii, and the introduction 
of the liability of the plebeians to tribute by saying that ‘this 
was the view of those annalists, more accurately acquainted with 
the ancient times, whom Livy follows, when he relates how the 
tribunes^ of the people murmured that the tribute was only 
levied for the sake of ruining the Plebs.’(“’) The passages in 
Livy refer to the year 398 B.C., eight years before the capture of 
the city by the Gauls — a time long anterior to the existence of 
contemporary annalists, if by annalists we are to understand 
historians. 

Again, Niebuhr remarks that although Dionysius (erroneously, 
as he thinks) considers the clients as a part of the plebeian body, 
he distinguishes between them in his running narrative, ‘because 
the genuine expressions, of the Annals were Ijdng before 
him.'(^*) These annals, however, if wo are to understand the 
works of the annalistic historians, not the annals of the pon- 
tiffs, did not reflect the genuine language of the time, inas- 
much as they were written many centuries ‘afterwards. 

He likewise speaks of the Annals containing much respecting 
the anti-popular conduct of Appius Claudius before the first 
secession of the Plobs, in 494! B.C., adding that this information 
was probably derived from the family memoirs of the Claudii;("'^) 
a conjecture which shows that he is speaking, not of the official 
register, but of the work of some unauthorized historian. Yet 
there were no annalists who wrote the history of this period till 
the time of the Second Punic War. And afterwards he describes 
‘ the Aimals,’ in relation to the same early period, as carefully 

( 51 ) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 474, and p. 682, n. 1290. The 
passages of Livy are, v. 10, 12. 

( 52 ) Hist. vol. i. p. 690. 


(53> lb. p. 699. 
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copying the books of the augurs and pontiffs, (’^) in which pas- 
sage he clearly lefers to some later historian, who, whatever 
may have been his time, was certainly long posterior to the 
events narrated, and could not, in describing them, have been 
assisted by any personal knowledge. 


(54) Ib. p. 608, n. 1344. 

(55) S(*o also ib. p. 672 : ‘Some annalist must have mentioned the 
evil/ p. 573. — ‘Tins remark clearly belongs to an old annalist, not to 
Livy, p. 673. ‘Livy himself, in spite of his prejudices, does not suppress 
what was to be road in the annals/ ib. ‘ Tlie annals related that the 
persons who seceded on account of their debts, were in the legions/ ib. p. 680. 

In vol. ii. p. 60, 1, in treating of the Latin league, lie speaks of 
*a Latin Annalist,* followed by Dionysius, and he suspects tliat this 
annalist ‘ had retained the old law term, which the Greek historian could 
not understand.* — Ib. p. 180 : ‘ The express information that the elections 
were transferred from the centuries to the curies, he himself [Dionysius] 
gives us in the person of the tribune Lsetorius, as it had been put into his 
mouth by some Roman annalist.* — Ib. p. 203, n. 459: ‘Perhaps, however, 
it was merely some careful annalist that mentioned,* i&c. — Ib. p. 210 : with 
respect to the assassination of Genucius ; ‘On this point Livy, whose preju- 
dices certainly did not incline him to suspect patricians unjustly, must 
have found the annals all agreed in their testimony.*— 

In treating of the decemviral period, he says : ib. p. 323, ‘ This was 
distinctly perceived by the authors whom Pionysius had before him, when 
he wrote, that after the first year, the prospect of getting rid of the tribpne- 
ship determined the senators to wish for the dccemvirate ; and assuredly 
all the annalists saw with emial clearness that half of the second decemviral 
board did actually consist of plebeians.* 

Again, p. 324 : ‘ Livy, whose contradictions proceed from his following 
different annalists in different passages, begins his account of the decem- 
virate,* &c. 

In vol. iii. p. 13, n. 12, a case is described where the annalists filled up 
a meagre account with the matter of a later age. Here a subsequent 
historian, not a contemporary official registrar, is clearly meant. 

Ib. p. 30: He apeak s of what the old annalists perhaps related unani- 
mously respecting the Liinnian rogations. 

Ib. p. 116: ‘The arbitrary view of an annalist* is mentioned. Many 
other pjvssages of the same sort occur throughout Niebuhr's work. 

It should be observed that in all these oases, the mention of the ‘ annals* 
or ‘ annalists’ is exclusively due to Niebuhr’s conjecture. In none of these 
cases^ does Livy or Dionysius, or any other writer, refer to any annals. 

Eodem anno descisse Antiates apud plerosque auctores invenio. L . 
Cornel ium cousulem id bclluni gessisse, oppidumque cepi.sse, certum 
affirmare, quia nulla apud vetustiores scriptores ejus rei mentio ost, non 
ausim. Livy iii. 23, wuth respect to the year 459 b.c. Who the vetustiores 
scriptores alluded to by Livy may be, wc know not ; but wo may be siu*e 
that he means no writt'r older than Fabius and Cincius. Niebuhr, 
however, Hist. vol. ii. n. 567 and 579, renders this cxjiressiou by ‘ older 
annals* and ‘ earlier annalists.' 

In vol, ii. p. 2, Niebuhr says that Claudius Quadrigarius ‘was ope of 
the annalists whom Livy had before him/ Hero the word annalist is 
applied to a comparatively recent historian: for Claudius Quadrigarius was 
posterior to the time of the Gracchi. 
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Klsowhere he makes a distinction between an early set of 
aiiuals, which was deserving of credit, and was written with 
ail accurate knowledge of the character of the times, and a 
later set, which was of infeiior authority, and did not possess 
the same title to belief. This distinction however rests on 
no historical ground — the earliest and latest annalists vere, 
though not equally remote from the first centuries of the 
city, yet so remote as to be equally beyond the reach of 
all direct and personal knowledge either of the events or the 
institutions. 

§ 12 So far as the Roman history of the first four and 
a-half centuries rested on the accounts of native writers, it was 
compiled by Livy and Dionysius from the works of the hi.storians, 
beginning with Fabius Pictor and Cincius, who lived before their 
time. Fi-om these the received version of that history was doubt- 
less almost exclusively taken. VV'^e learn however from Dionysius 
that certain Greek writers treated the early Roman history; at 
the head of whom he places Hieronymus of Cardia, the historian 
of the successors of Alexander, and Timaous the Sicilian, who 
related the early events in his general history, and included the 
war with Pyrrhus in a separate work upon that prince. After 
these ho mentions Antigonus, Polybius, Silenus, and numerous 
others who wrote on various parts of the history. But each of 
them, he adds, treated the subjects briefly, and without diligence 
or accuracy, deriving his information only from casual reports. ('’7) 
The latter description does not apply to the accounts of Rohian 
afiairs given by Polybius ; and Silenus, though he may not have 
been a judicious historian, nevertheless must have had great 
opportunities, in Hannibal’s camp, of learning the truth with 
respect to the events of the war with Rome. Of Antigonus we 
know scarcely anything :(®®) from the order in which his name is 

(56) See Hist. vol. ii. p. 249 — 264 ; vol. iii. p. 117. In vol. ii. p. 298, 
n. 676, the original relation contained in ‘ the old annals,’ and a subsequent 
addition to it are mentioned. 

(57) tKaaros dXiya, Koi ovll aiirA fuairovSaanivbtc otidi d\\’ 

Ik t&p lirtrvx^vrtpv dKOviTfidrwp ovpOtIc, dptypa^tp. — i, 6. 

(58) See Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 305. 
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placed by Dionysius, he appears to be later than Tinueus and 
earlier than Polybius : which would make him about contem- 
porary with Fabius and Cincius. The remark of Dionysius 
seems to apply principally to the accounts of the early Koman 
history, introduced into their histories by Hieronymus and 
Timaeus. Hieronymus, in his relation of the wars of Pyrrhus, 
and Tiniaius in his General History, which came down to 
26-1) 11 . 0 ., the commencement of tlie First Punic War, and in his 
work on Pyrrlurs, had both occasion to speak of Rome with 
reference to contemporary events ; and hence they doubtless 
introduced incidentally a sketch of its early history. There is 
no reason to suppose that Hieronymus ever visited Italy or 
Sicily. Tima'us, who was a native of Tauromcnium, in Sicily, 
was banished by Agathocles, and passed fifty years at Athens ; 
but appears to have ndurned to Sicily in his old age, and to 
have there completed his histories. The knowledge of Italy 
and Sicily po.ssessed by the Greeks undoi’went a considerable 
extension in the ago of the successors of Alexander. The col- 
lection of marvellous stories, which is attributed to Aristotle, 
but belongs to this period, contains many minute particulars 
respecting these countriea(®’) The principal channel through 
which these accounts reached the Greeks of the mother country 
was doubtless the information of merchants and other navi- 
gators. (®^) It must have been from information of this kind that 


(tjp) Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. pnef. p, 1. 

(6o) Thtis mention is made of Dsunia, c. 109 ; Peucetia, c. 110 ; 
lapycia, c. 97-8; Tarentmn, c. 32.106; Metapontum, c. 108; Thmii, 
c. 169; Sicily, c. 40, 65-7, 82, 112, 130, 148, 172; .<Etna, c. 164; Pelorus, 
c. Ill; Lipara, c. 34, 37, 101; Cumae, c. 95, 102; the Sirenussae, c. 103; 
Circa'um, c. 78; QSnaria in Tuscany, c. 94 ; Elba, c. 93, 105 ; Sardinia, 
c. 100 ; the Umbri, c. 80 ; a Heraclean roacrin Italy, leading to Ccltica and 
Iberia, is mentioned in c. 86. Wosterraann, in the preface to his Paradoxo- 
graphi, p. xxvi, says of it; ‘Paucissima sunt qua? tetatem Aristotelis 
aperte migrant, nisi hue referre vis partem eorum quae do Italic atque 
amacentibus regiouibus passim proferuntur, quffque sane setatem aliquanto 
inferiorem sapere videntur.* The mention of Agathocles, c._ 110, and of 
Cloonymus, c. 78, brings down the composition of the treatise to a date 
posterior to Aristotle, oee above, p. 68. 

(6t) Livy describes the Homans in early times as relying upon the 
information of travelling merchants, oven in affairs of state : ‘ Itaque quum 
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Aristotle compiled the description of the Carthaginian constitu- 
tion, which we read in the second book of his Politics ; as well 
as the descriptions of the constitutions of other non-Grecian 
states, which he included in his lost collection of Constitutions. 
The oral Reports thus obtained were doubtless not very trust- 
worthy, even with respect to visible and contemporary pheno- 
mena, as we may learn from the Aristotelian c(dlection of 
marvellous stories; but with respect to the past, they were 
still less likely to be veracious. Such however were probably 
the authorities followed by Hieronymus and Timseus in their 
accounts of early Roman history. The work of Diocles of 
Peparethus, who is stated by Plutarch to have first given to the 
world the celebrated foundation legend of Romulus and Remus, 
and to have been followed in it by Fabius Pictor, appears not 
to have been known to Dionysius, who never makes mention of 
it. We shall revert hereafter to this subject, in connexion with 
the accounts of the foundation of Rome.(®^ 

§ 13 The existence of Greek histories in which the war 
with Pyrrhus and the First Punic War were related, and in 
which Roman affairs were otherwise adverted to, could not fail 
to be known to many Romans at the time of the Second Punic 
War. Historiography was at that time exclusively a Greek art; 
and it is not unnatural that the earliest Roman histories should 
have been composed in the Greek language. The authors of 
them were, moreover, men engaged in civil and military affairs. 
The Roman history had from its origin the character of memoirs, 
composed by persons who had borne a part in public life, and 
who wrote with the practical view of throwing light upon the 
political state of their country. They did not belong to the 


renTinciatum a mercatoribus csset negata Veieutibua auxilia,’ iv. 24. ‘ Ulnc 
Etruria! princii)Uin ex omnibus populis conjuratioiicm do bello, ad fanum 
Voltumnai factam, mercatores afferebant,’ vi. 2. Coisar censures the Gauls 
for the same practice, B. G. iv. 6. But he describes himself as obtaining 
information respecting Britain from merchants, because they were almost 
the only persona who went from Gaul to that island. — ib. iv. 20. They 
likewise convey to Britain the news of his intended expedition.— c. 21. 

(62) Below, ch. 10, § 6, 9. 
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literary class, and they did not cultivate history as an art ; but 
they compiled the memoirs of their own times in the dry and 
uoadorned style which was used for the composition of the 
public annals by the chief pontiff while with respect to the 
times beyond the memory of the living generation, they derived 
their accounts from entries preserved in national and sacred 
repo8itorio&(^) Hence the Roman historiography had, from its 
oommeacement, an official and public character; it was com> 
posed by statesmen and soldiers, either from their own personal 
knowledge, or from public documents and records. Greek his- 
tory, on the other hand, originated, to a great extent, with 
private and unauthorized writers, who had not a distinctly 
conceived practical end, but who aimed rather at producing a 
work of art, or at least a pleasing narrative, and who sought to 
acquire a literary reputation. Their object, if not to win a prize 
for their composition, was to obtain the admiration of an attentive 
audience. Even if the stories of the recitations of Herodotus at 
Olympia and elsewhere are all false, (^*’) the practice which they 
imply was doubtless real. Thucydides, indeed, as well as Philistus 
and Xenophon, belong to the same class of writers as the early 
Roman historians ; but the former contrasts his own history, as a 
work designed for permanence, with those histories which were 
intended merely to gain momentary applause, or to make an 
exhibition of literary talent. The work of Thucydides com- 
bined a practical^ with a philosophical character; those of the 
early Roman historians had the former without the latter. 


( 63 ) ‘Erat enim liistoria,* (says Cicero, of the early Roman historians) 
nihil aiiud nisi annalium confectio and he proceeds to illustrate the sense 
which he attaches to the word annales, by a reference to the annals kept 
by the Pontifex Maximus. He then adds : ‘ Ilanc similitudineni scribendi 
multi secuti sunt, qui sine ullis oriiamcntis monumenta sohim temi)onim, 
hominum, locoriim, gestarumque rerum reliquerunt.* — Cicer. de Orat. ii. 12. 
A comparison of the extract from Calj)urnius Plso (above, p. 30) in 
GeD. VI. 9, with Livy, ix. 46, will illustrate the ditference between the 
bald and unattractive style of the ancient liistorians, and that of the polished 
writers of the Augustan age. 

( 64 ) i)ion. Hal. above, p. 89, n. 39. 

( 65 ) See Mure’s Hist, of Gr. Lit. vol. iv. p. 264 — 70. 

(66) AydjvttTfia if rd Trapdxpijfia , — i. 22. 

VOL. L H 
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Chapter IV. 

ON THE ORAL TRADITIONS OF ROMAN HISTORY, 
FOR THE PERIOD BEFORE THE WAR WITH 
PYRRHUS. 

§ 1 have already seen that Polybius lays down the 

^ * principle, that a historian can only obtain accurate 
information respecting the events of the past time, by restricting 
himself to such facts as can be described to him by persons of 
the preceding generation who had immediate knowledge of 
them ; and that in applying this principle, he commences his 
consecutive history only about twenty years before his own 
birth. The infidelity of oral tradition, with respect to past 
occurrences, has been so generally recognised, that it would be 
a superfluous labour to dwell up>on it. For our present purpose, 
it is more material .to fix the time during wluch an accurate 
memory of historical events may be perpetuated by oral tradition 
alone. Newton, in his work on Chronology,^) fixes it at eighty 
or a hundred years for a time anterior to the use of writing : 
and Volney says that, among the Red Indians of North America, 
there was no accurate tradition of facts whiph were a centuiy 
old.0 Mallet, in his work on Northern Antiquities, remarks 
that, among the common class of mankind, a son remembers his 
father, knows something about his grandfather, but never 
bestows a thought on his more remote progenitors. 0 This 


(1) Chronology of Ancient Kingdoms amended (1728, 4to), In- 
trod. p. 7. 

( 2 ) See the author’s Treatise on Obs. and Reas, in Pol. vol. i. p. 318 • 
and other passages, ib. 

( 3 ) . 2. See ib. vol. i. p. 218. M. Leclerc, Des Jbarnan% ehez les 
Hom^, p. 11, says, that the memoy^ of old men, or traditions, always 
goea baak at least a hundred years. In some places Niebuhr appears to 
rely upon the £delity of oral tradition for long periods of time. Thus, in 
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would carry back a man’s knowledge of his own family for about 
a hundred years j and it is not likely that his knowledge of 
public affairs, founded on a similar oral tradition, would reach to 
an earlier date. 

We learn fr om Thucydides, that the Athenians, during the 
panic fear caused by the mutilation of the Mercuries, and the 
dread of treasonable attempts to overthrow the democracy and 
establish a despotism, recurred in their thoughts to the govern- 
ment of Pisistratus and his sons, which had begun nearly 160 
years and ended nearly 100 years before that time, and which 
they knew only from oral tradition.(‘) The Athenians, in the 
Peloponnesian war, like the Romans in the Second Punic War, 
possessed no history of their country ; the imperfect narratives 
of the Pisistratic period, incidentally introduced by Herodotus 
and Tliucydidcs in their histories, were not published till after- 
wards. Yet there was a sufficient knowledge of the history of 
the Pisistratic despotism generally diffused among the Athenians 
at this time to increase the popular sentiment of alarm, and to 
furnish a ground of inference, from a native precedent, as to the 
probable acts of a despot, in case any aspiring oligarch should 
be able to possess himself of supreme power, and subject the 
citizens to his sway. It is true that this popular belief was 
erroneous as to some material facts ; but it was sufficiently 
accurate in substance to guide the Athenians in their political 


Hist. vol. i. p. 230, he states, that ‘ genuine and oral tradition has kept 
the story of Jive-and-twenty hundred yearn in the mouths of the 

common people, who for many centuries have be^ total strangers to the 
-names of Clcolia and Cornelia.’ In vol. ii. p. 77, he says: ‘ The right of 
intermarriage with Alba is expressed in the legend of the mothers of the 
Horatii and Curiatii ; that with the Priscans and Latins, in the story of 
the matrons who, before the battle of Regillus, were allowed to part from 
their husbands ; and on such matters tradition cannot deviate jYom the 
truth.' With respect to the story of the contempt of Papirius for the 
auspices, in Livy, x. 40, ho remarks : ‘ Such traces before the existence of 
a hwtory written by contemporaries, are far more historical than anything 
else: they continue to live for centuries handed down by tradition' Hist, 
vol. iii. p. 393. 

( 4 ) dKoq. SeeThuc. vi. 63 — 60; compare i. 18 — 20. The despotism of 
Pisistratus began in 560 b.c. The expulsion of the family took place in 
510 B.o. The affair of the Mercuries was in 416 b.c. 

H 2 
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reasonings, and it unquestionably influenced their pi'actical 
judgment. There is no ground for believing that the 
Roman public in 218 B.C. were not as well informed respecting 
their political history, as the Athenian public had been, re- 
specting their own history, two centuries earlier. The contem- 
poraries of Fabius Maximus and Scipio were doubtless as 
inquisitive respecting the events of their native history as the 
contemporaries of Nicias and Alcibiades. Adopting this ex- 
ample as a standard of measurement, we may assume that the 
Romans, at the beginning of the Second Punic War, would have 
preserved an oral tradition, correct in its general substance, 
though erroneous in many single facts, for a period reaching 
back for nearly 1 50 years ; that is to say, till nearly twenty 
years within the capture of Rome by the Gaul? (’) 

The expulsion of the Pisistratidae preceded the death of 
Thucydides by thirty-nine years. The inquiries therefore which 
he instituted into the circumstances of that event, and the 
attempt of Harraodius and Aristogiton, may be considered as 
limited within fifty years before his own lifetime. The corre- 
sponding period in Rome, with respect to Fabius, would bring us 
to about the year 300 B.C., just before the commencement of 
the Third Samnite War. 

The Lacedaemonians and Athenians are described by Thucy- 
dides as refeiTing in their public acts, in thq year 432 B.C., to an 
event of Athenian history — the attempt of Cylon — which took 
place about 612 B.c.(*'’) This event was therefore, at this time, 
180 years old ; and its memory could only have been preserved ' 
by oral tradition. If we adopt this example as a canon of 
computation, we must enlarge the period of exact traditionary 
memory ; and we shall, on applying it to Roman history, find 
that the Romans, at the beginning of the Second Punic War, 
might have retained an oral record of an event even so 
remote as the siege of Veii, the commencement of which is 

(5) Livy quotes the testunony of Fabius to a fact of the year 326 B.c. 
viii, w. 

(6) i. 126. 
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placed 187 yeai s, and its termination 178 years, before the 
year 218 B.c. 

If we suppose that Herodotus and Thucydides were able to 
obtain accurate oral accounts re.specting the attempt of Cylon, 
we must allow that they §ould ascend to dates, the former 182 
years, and the latter 141 years, before their respective birtha 
Taking the latter number, we should obtain for Fabius a period 
teaching back as far as the close of the siege of Veii. 

§ 2 In a nation which has no consecutive written history, 
leading events would be perhaps preserved, in their general out- 
lines, for about a hundred years. Special circumstances might 
however give to an event a loiter hold on the popular memory. 
Thud the attempt of Cylon, already adverted to, created a here- 
ditary curse in the powerful family of the Alcmseonidse at Athens, 
which would naturally tend to keep up the recollection of the 

event out of which it had grown. Moreover, these recollections 

« 

were refreshed by the act of Cleomenes, the Spartan king, who, 
in 510 B.C., about a century after the occurrence, expelled some 
of the tainted persons from Athens ; and after another interval 
of eighty years, in 432, the subject was revived by Sparta, for 
the purpose of procuring the removal of Pericles, who was, by 
descent, included within the curse. 

Some of the events of the earlier Roman history might in 
this manner have been accurately preserved for a period ex- 
ceeding a century, at the beginning of the Second Punic War. 
Thus commemorative festivals, and other periodical observances, 
may in certain cases have served to perpetuate a true tradition 
of some national event. (') Most of the Roman festivals, indeed, 
appear to be traced to fabulous origins : but for many of the 
periodical ceremonies and usages which were observed by the 
Romans at the end of the third century n.c., a knowledge of 
the true historical origin was probably still alive. Thus the 
memory of the Dies AUienais, the anniversary of the fatal battle 


(y) For a list of Roman festivals, see Hartung, Religion der Romer, 
vol. 1 . p. 154. 
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of Allia, had doubtless been preserved by an uninterrupted usjige 
since the year 390 B.C., in which the disaster took place. (^) As 
the memory of this great reverse was painful and humiliating to 
the Romans, it would not have been perpetuated by an anniv<^r- 
sary, and thus kept alive by a periodical celebration, if it had 
not been founded on truth. We may compare with it the service 
for the execution of Charles I., appointed under the Resto- 
ration. 

§ 3 In like manner, the existence of a series of elective 
kings ; their expulsion in consequence of some abuse of 
power ;(^) and their replacement by the existing institution of 
two annual elective consuls, w^re facts likely to be deeply 
engraven in the popular memory. The interrex, who continued 
to be appointed till the end of the Republic, during the vacancies 
of consuls, for the purpose of conducting the election of their 
successor^ was a long-enduring reminiscence of the regal 
period inasmuch as it was believed that this officer origin- 


(8) Concerning the Dies Aljiensls, and its observance as an unlucky day 
in later times, see below, ch. xii. 

Ovid alludes to the Dies Alliensis as an unlucky day : 

Tu licet incipias qua flebilis Allia luce 
Vuliieribus Latiis sanguinolenta fuit, 

Quaque die rodeunt, rebus minus apt a gerendis, 

Culta Palspstino septima festa Syro. 

Art. Araand. i. 413 — 6- 

In the battle with the Pranostines on the Allia, 380 b.c., ten years'after 
the Gallic invasion, the fatal Qontlict with the Gauls is described as having 
been remembered on both sides. Divy, vi. 28, 9. 

Livy represents the consul Cn. JVfanlius, in his address to his soldiers, 
in 189 B.C., before the battle against the Gauls in Asia Minor, to liave 
alluded to the defeat on tlio A ilia; xxxviii, 17. The time is exactly two 
centuries — as Manlius says — just the same time as the Protectorate is 
from us. 

(9) The Regifiigium, or annivcrsaiy of the expulsion of tjhe kings, was 
celebrated on the 24t]i of February. 

Nunc mihi dicenda est regia fuga-: Traxit ab ilia 
Sextus ab extremo nomina mense dies. 

Ovid, Fast. ii. 683, 4. 

Regifugium sacrum dicebant, quo die rex Tarquiuius fugerit e RomA. 
Festus, p. 279. Compare Schuegler, R. G., vol. J. p. 779. 

( 10 ) If the Comitia for appointing new consuls could not be held by 9, 
dictator, or one of the outgoing consuls, an iuterrex was appointed by the 
patricians, i. e., practically by the Senate — ^and the interrex himself was 
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ated at the time when the institution of elective kings was in 
force — to whom the maxim of an hereditary royalty, that ' the 
king never dies/(^^) did not apply ; and that when the im- 
portant and invidious office of king had been abolished, the 
unimportant and inoffensive office and title of interrex had been 
retained. 

The insignia of high office used by the dictator, consuls, 
and prsetors — namely, the lictors with the fasces, the ivory curule 
chair, and the purple-edged toga prsetexta — ^were likewise believed 
to be relics of the ancient royal state, and to have been trans- 
ferred to the republican officers from the kings, when the Tarquins 
were expelled, and the form of government was altered.(^^) 

always a patrician. An interrex was aj^ointed for five days. Appian, js.o. 
i. 98. Compare Livy, i. 17. Dion. Hal., ii. 57 ; cf. viii. 90, concerning 
the original institution ; also Eutrop. i. 4. If the election was not com*^ 
pleted within that time, another interrex was appointed, and so on in suc- 
cession — as many as 8, 11 and 14 interroges were tluis sometimes succes- 
sively appointed. See Becker, ii, 1, p. 299 — 309 ; below, ch. xi„ § 10. 

l^his institution was doubtless intended to guard against an usurpation 
of power in the interrex, by confining the duration of his office within 
very narroMT limits. The function of tlio interrex seems to have been, to 
propose the rogatio, or motion for the election, to the Comitia. (Dion. ix. 
14.) According to the Roman practice, the motion was made, and tho 
question was put, by the same person. See Becker, ii. 3, p. 93, 4. The 
ancients seem to have had no person like our Speaker, to act as the pre- 
sident or chairman of their deliberative assemblies. This office is of modern, 
and apparently of English origin. It is of great importance in a popular 
assembly that there should bo a person specially appointed to preserve 
order, and to maintain the rules of its procedure. It is likewise very con- 
veniont that the person who puts the question should be distinct from the 
jierson who makes the motion. 

(11) Compare the French expression of this rule of succession, 'Le roi 
est mori ; vive le roi !* See Blacksione, Com. i. 2 19. 

Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 3 h), says, that with the exception of the year 
701 U.C., no interrex had been appointed in the last three centuries of the 
Republic. (Becker, ii. 1, p. 296, takes a similar view.) But an interrex 
was appointed in 672 tj,c.=::: 82, in order to create Sylla dictator : Appian, 
B.c. i. 98 ; Cic. Leg. i. 15. Appian de.«cribes the custom as having existed 
uninteimptcdly up to the time of Sylla. See likeu ise the expression of 
Livy, i. 17 ; Id ab ro, quod nunc quoque tenet nomen, interregnum appcl- 
latum. 

( 12 ) The kings, by the institution of Romulus, had twelve lictors, the 
Bella curulis, and tho toga prajtexta; Livy, i. 8 ; Plut. Rom. 26. Dion. 
Hal. iii. 61, says that Tarquinius Priscus borrowed from Etruria the royal 
insignia — viz. 1, a gold crown ; 2, an ivory chair ; 3, a staff with an 
eagle at its head ; 4, a purple chiton, or close garment, with gold orna- 
ments ; 6, a variegated semicircular purple toga ; 6, the twelve fasces. 
Others however said that the twelve fasces were introduced by Romulus ; 
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The fasces were a significant emblem of supremo power ; 
an axe, for decapitation, was tied in a bundle of sticks, ith 
which the criminal w^as beaten before execution. The consuls 
appear at an early period to have removed the axe from the 
fasces, when they moved about the city, and only to liuve 
introduced this symbol of the power of life and death wlu ii 
they left Rome, and assumed the unlimited military imporiuni. 
This innovation is attributed to Valerius, (^'‘^) who is likewise 
described as having lowered his fasces to the people, in 
token of his submission to their supreme power. On the 
other hand, the Decemvirs are represented to have restored 
the royal practice; and to have gone about the city, each 
preceded by twelve lictors, bearing the complete fasces with 
the axe; by which means they created a fear that the 
regal power, as well as the regal emblems, would be revived. 

Dionysius, c, 62, adds that all these insignia were transferred to the 
consuls — except the crown and the variegated dress, wdiich w ere used 
only in triumphs. The same statement is repeated in detail, in iv. 74. 
Compare x. 24. Livy says generally: ‘Omnia jura, omnia insignia primi 
consules tenuere. Id mode cautum est, ne, si arabo fasccvS haberent, 
duplicatus terror videretur.’ ii. 1. The detailed account of Dionysius 
has no historical value. It is evidently a mere explanatory legend ; nor 
can any great reliance be placed on his account of the Decemvirs. But 
these passages taken togetlier prove the existence of au early belief 
that the insignia of high olliee ascended to tin* royal period. The ^dilcs 
were permitted by the Senate to use the pra^texta and the ivory chair, 
and the other insignia wdiicli the kings had iKyaie, Dion. Hal. vi. 95. 
On the insignia oi magistrates, see Becker, ii. 2, p. 77 ; of the consuls, 
ib. p. 108; of the kings, ii. 1, 336. On the triumphal costume, sec 
Polyb. vi. 53 ; Dion. Hal. v. 47. 

(1^3) See Dion. Hal. v. 19; x. 59 ; Cic. Rep. ii. 31. Dionysius says 
that tue practice of not carrying the axe in tbe city remained iiiitiJ Iiis own 
time : o jcai citfjiiivtv ifXiKiiig . — v. 29. Dionysius, v. 2, states 

that the original practice was, that each consul exhibited the axes for 
alternate months : the other consul having the fasces borne before him 
without the axes : and that this was done in order that the cons\ils should 
use only the same number of axes as had been used by the king, and that 
the people might not say that there were tw o kings instead of one. 

(14) Below, ch. xii. 

(15) Dion. X. 69, 60. The dictator had twenty-four lictors and fasces, 

equal to the aggregate number used by the two consuls, and double the 
number attiibuted to the king. See Polyb. iii. 87 ; Dion. Hal. x. 24, 
(Becker, ii. 2, p. 174.) The pra3toT had only six lictors, half the consular 
number. Hence he is called by Polybius errpariyyoj. Sea 

Becker, ii. 2, p. 188. Appian says, that the king, like the dictator 
had twenty-four lictors and fasces. — b. c. i. 100. This, and the other ac- 
count of the number twelve for the kings, are equally guesses. 
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Whatever historical value may belong to the statements re- 
specting the chnnges made in the use of the fasces, by Valerius 
and the Decemvirs, it cannot be doubted that the belief in the 
derivation of the consular insignia from the kings, ascended to a 
very early period. 

The existence, up to a late date, of a sacerdotal officer, entitled 
the King of the SacrificeSyQ^) is a more decisive indication of a 
reminiscence from the regal period, because, as in the case of 
the interrex, the very name of king was preserved. The king 
of the sacrifices was a high religious functionary, whose office 
lasted for life, and there were certain sacrifices which he alone 
was authorized to perform. These sacrifices could, as it was 
believed, under the royal government, be performed only by the 
king, who, like the Greek heroic king, was chief priest, as well as 
chief civil governor. (^7^ His political insignificance was, however, 
secured by his disqualification from holding any civil office, 
which was not the case with any other pontifical functionary. 

His wife was called Regina, and she likewise performed certain 
sacrifices, which were said to have been previously performed by 
the king's consort. (^'’) Similar relics of the kingly office existed 
in Greece. Aristotle says that, partly from the abandonment of 
their powers, and partly by the encroachments of the people, 
the kings, in most Greek states, only retained the right of offeiing 
sacrifices. ("*’) Athens, in particular, presented a perfect parallel 
to Rome, with respect to this singular institution : for there the 

(16) Bexsacrorum — ^BoKsa(.*rificiorum — Bexsacrificus — Bcxsacrificulus. 
Concerning his office, sec Dion. Ilal. iv. 74 , v. i. Manius Papirius is stated 
by Dionyftus to liavo first held tlie office. 

(17) lierum dcinde divinarum habita cura, ct quia quredam publica 
sacra per ipsos reges factitata crant, ne ubiubi regum desidorium esset, 
regem sacrificulum creant. Id saeerdotium pontifici subjccerc, no additus 
nomini Iionos aliquid libertati, cujus tunc pnina erat cura, officerct. Livy, 
ii. 2. Compare Becker, ii. 2, p. G ; Hartung, vol. i. p. 159. 

(18) Plut. QuKst. Rom. c. 63. Livy, xl. 42, gives an actual case illus- 
trative of this disqualification. 

(19) Macrob. Sat. i. 15. 

(ao) Pol. iii. 14, cf. vi. 18. When the revolted city of Anagnia was 
reduced by the Romans in 306 b.c., the magistrates were deprived of all 
civil power, but were allowed to . retain their religious functions, 
livy, IX. 43. 
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Arclion Basileiis performed certain state-sacrifices, and liis ^vifc 
was called Basilissa,^-^) 

The ancient law in force at Rome, hy which any person wlio 
attempted to establish the royal power, was liable to capital 
punishment, with forfeiture of goods, may probably be consi- 
dered as a reminiscence of the time when kings existed, and 
of the feeling of repugnance vnih which their memory was 
regarded similar to the laws against Tvpainncy or despotism, 
at Athens. (^'^) Sp. Cassius, Madius, and Manlius, successively 
lost their lives for attempts to make themselves kings. The 
tumult which ended in the slaughter of Tib. Gracchus, began, 
according to Plutarch, by a gesture of Gracchus, who pointed 
to his own head. This was misinterpreted by his opponents 
into a demand for a diadem, and led to the fatal attack on 
his person. The ill-will which Csesar drew upon himself by 
his encouragement of the attempts to invest him with the 
dignity of king, is well-knowm and its importance in con- 
tributing to the conspiracy for murdering him, is attested by the 

(21) Pollux, viii. 90. Speaking of the Nones, Varro says: * Eodein die 
in urbera ab agris ad regem conveniebat populus. Haruin rerum vestigia 
in saeris Nonalibus in arce, quod tunc ferias primas menstruas qu8C futures 
sint eo menso, rex edicit populo.* J)e L, L. vi, 28. Compare Dion. 

vii. 58; Macrob. i. 16. It appears that the Rex sacrorum had an official 
house, which Augustus gave to the Vestal Virgins. Dio Cass. liv. 27. 
See Becker, vol, i. p. 227. It has been conjectured that this house had 
originally been royal property. — ib. p. 239. 

(22) Brutus is said to have caused the people to take an oath against 
the restoration of royal government: Livy, ii. 1, who attributes the law 
against kings to Valerius, ib. 8. Compare Dion. Hal. v. 19; Plut. 
Publ. 12. 

(23) The decree against Philip, king of Maccdon, passed by the 
Athenians in 200 b.c., contained at the end a clause: * lit omnia qme 
adversus Pisistratidas decreta quondam crant, cadem in Philippo serva- 
rentur.’ — Livy, xxxi. 4^1. 

(24) Below, ch. 12 and 13. Some Claudius Drusus is stated to have once 
aimed at royalty : ‘ Claudius Drusus, status sibi cum diademate ad Appii 
Forum posits, Italiam j)er clicntelas occupare tentavit.’ Suet. Tib. 2. 
There seems no ground for identifying him with Claudius Puleher, the 
son of Appius the Blind, vho was consul in 249 B.c. See Niebuhr, Hist, 
vol. ii. p. 171 ; Drurnann, vol. ii. p. 176. 

(25) Plut. Tib. Gracch. 19. 

(26) See Sueton. Caesar, 79, 80. The following pasquinade was affixed 
at the time to Caesar’s statue : — ‘ Brutus, quia reges ejecit, consul primus 
fEictus est. Hie, <juia consiiles ejecit, rex posiremo factus est,* See 
Niebuhr, Lect. vol. lii* p. 78. Cicero defends himself against a charge of 
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scrupulotis anxiety with which Augustus avoided the assumption 
of the royal honours, title, or insignia.(=^ The idea that a king 
was an absolute monarch, which prevailed throughout the later 
ages of Rome, was probably in part derived from the belief 
respecting the character of the last Tarquin's rule, though it is 
inconsistent with their own history of their other kings. The 
Greek kings of the IVlaccdonian period, and the barbarian 
kings, with whom the Romans came in contact, were however 
all absolute; and it was from them that the later Roman idea 
of royalty was practically taken. 

There were likewise in the Capitol ancient statues of the 
seven kings ; and in the midst of them, a brazen statue of 
Junius Brutiis, holding a drawn sword. (“®) A statue of Julius 
Cajsar was placed near these eight statues in the year 708 u.c., 
46 B.C., two years before his assassination, with the covert 
object of giving him kingly honours. 

An ancient statue of'Servius Tullius was also preserved at 
Rome,, to which a marvellous legend was attached. ‘Another 
supernatural occurrence,^ says Dionysius ‘ proves that this prince 
was beloved by the gods ; a belief which gave rise to the fabulous 
and incredible story concerning his birth, already mentioned. 
In the Temple of Fortune, erected by himself, a gilt wooden 
image alone remained uninjured during a conflagration, while 
everything else in the temple was destroyed by the fire. It 

having acted like a king during his consulship, in his speech pro Sulla, 
c. 7 — 10. * After the expulsion of the kings, (says Gibbon,) the ambitious 
Roman who should dare to assume their title or imitate their tyranny, 
devoted to tlie infernal gods ; each of his fellow-citizens was armed 
with a sword of justice ; and the act of Brutus, however rejiiagnant to 
gratitude or prudence, had been already sanctified by the judgment of his 
country.’ — Deck and Fall, c. 41 ; and he points out that Suetonius under 
the empire could venture to say that his homicide was considered as justified 

S law. Cmsar, 76. Compare Cic. Phil. ii. 34, where it is said that all 
mit Cfesar to have been ‘jure interfecius/ 

(27) Compare Suet. Oct. 61-3. 

(28) Plut. Brut, i.; PHn. N. H. xxxiii. 4; xxxiv. 11; Appian, B.o. i. 16. 
Concerning the statue of Brutus, see Dio Cass. xliv. 12; Sueton. Caisar, 80. 

‘ Republican Rome (says Niebuhr) never stripped herself of the recollec- 
tion of her kings, anymore than she removed their statues from the Capitol ; 
in the best times of her freedom their memory was revered and celebrated.* 
—Hist. vol. i. p. 255. 

(29) Dio Cass, xliii. 45 ; Suet. Csssar, 70. 
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may be now seen that the temple, and all the restorations made 
in it after the fire, are of modern worlcmanship ; but the statue 
retains its antique character unchanged, and is still venerated by 
the Romans/ (•’‘') The same account of this coiiflagration is gh tm 
by Ovid in his Fasti; who says, that Vulcan, as being tho 
father of Servius, prevented the fire from destroying his image. ( ''^) 
A statue of Tanaquil, the wife of Tarquinius Prisons, was also 
shown in the Temple of Sancus. (^■) 

When these statues were erected we are ignorant : the statu* ‘S 
of the seven kings and of Brutus may resemble the pictures at 
Holyrood House, while the statue of Servius in the Temple of 
Fortune, and the imago of Tanaquil, may be like some of the 
ancient figures t)f the Virgin, or saints, in the continental churches, 
to which legendary origins are attached. They may however 
be taken as eviilence of the existence of a belief in the received 
history of the kings, ascending up to an early period. 

The notice in Livy that the Curule iEdiles erected a statue 
of Romulus and Remus with the wolf in the year 295 B.C., may 
be considered as authentic, (•^) and it is not improbable that the 
statue which they erected is that now extant at Rome.(^^) At 


(30) iv. 40. The fable rospeeting the generation of Servius, is related 
above, c. 2. Dionysius disbelieves (his story : but he believes that tho 
statue was preserved supernaturally by the po^^ er of the gods. As to 
miracles concerning statues, see Plut. Camill. 6, Coriol. 38. 

(31) Fast. vi. 612 — 28. The following couplet refers to Servius, 

although he was the sixth king: — 

‘ Sitque caput semper Romano tectus amictu, 

Qui rex in nostra septimus urbe fuit.’ — ^v. 617, 8. 

One manuscript reads: ‘ Qui rex RomarA sextus in urbe fuit.’ 

(32) N- H. viii. 74; Plut. Qua?st. Rom. 30. Compare Festus, 
p. 238: ‘ fra'bia rursus Verrius vocari ait ca remedia, qua) Gaia Cmcilia 
uxor Tarquini Prisci invenisse existimaiur, et immiscuisse zono) suse, qu& 
pra!cincta statua ejus est in a?dc Sanci, qui deus Dius Fidius vocatur, ex 
qu& zond perielitantes ramenta sumunt. Fa vocari ait pra;bia, quod mala 
probibeant.’ See also Festus in Gaia Ca;ciUa,p. 96. Concerning Tanaqtiil 
or Gaia Csecilia, see Hartung, Rel. der Roiner, vol. i. p. 90-2, 316-8. 

(33) X. 23. 

(34) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 424; Becker, vol. i. p. 293. Cicero, 
in lus third Oration against Catiline, c. 8, ^eaks of a gilt statue of 
the wolf and twins in the Capitol, which had been struck by lightning 
in the consulship of Cotta and Torquatus (65 b.c.) : ‘ Tactus est etiani' 
Die, qui hanc uroem condidit, Romulus ; quern inauratum in Capitolio 
parvum atque laetentem, uberibus lupinis inhiantem fuissc meministis. 
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this time, therefore, the legend respecting the foundation of the 
city had assumed the form in which it was afterwards received, 
and in which it Avas nearly a century later fixed in writing by 
Fabius. 

There were, also, numerous buildings, monuments, and public 
places at Rome, with which reminiscences of the kings or of the 
regal period were associated. Thus the Ruminal figtree, under 
which Romulus and Remus were supposed to have been suckled 
by the wolf, was shown at Rome even during the Empire. (■^®) The 
cave of the Luptjrcal was also derived from the wolf of Romu- 
lus.('*”) The hut of Romulus was, with its straw roof, religiously 
preserved, as a sacred relic, on the Capitol or Palatine hill :(®7) 
the boundaries of the pomerium of Romulus, as it was enlarged 
by his colleague, T. Tatius, are accurately traced by Tacitus. 
The augural crook of Romulus was said to have been preserved 
unhurt in the Gallic conflagration, like the statue of King Ser- 
vius, and to have been extant in later times. The Sacra Via 
was believed to' have derived its name from being the place where 
the holy alliance between Romulus and Tatius was concluded ; it 
contained the statues of the two kings. (^) The Tarpeian rock 


(35) Eodem anno Ruminalem arborem in Comitio, qn«e super octingentos, 
et quadraginta ante annos Komi Roinulique infantiam texerat, mortuis 
ramalibus ct arescente truncx) deminiitain, prodigii loco habitum est, donee 
in novos fetus reviresceret. Tac. Ann. xiii. 58. The year referred to is 59 
A.D. Concerning the repullulation of the tree, compare the story of the 
burnt olive-tree, in Herod, viii. 55. See likewise Plin. N. H.- xv. 18; 
Ijivy, i. 4, who explains JSuminalis by Somularis. Ovid has the same 
derivation : 

Arbor erat : remanent vestigia, quasque vocatur 
Humina nunc ficus, Homula ficus orat. 

Fast. ii. 409— *10. 

Other passages are collected by Becker, vol. i. p. 293 ; Schwegler, vol. 
i. p. 420 — 6. 

(36) Ovid. Fast. ii. 379—420. 

(3,7) Becker, ib. p. <U)1 — 418; Below, eh. vi. S 5. The ‘casaillacon- 
ditoris nostri,’ is alluded to in the speech of Carailius against the migra- 
tion to Veii, Livy, v. 63. Romulus dwelt on the Palatine, according to 
Dio Cass. liii. 16. 

(38) xii. 24. Compare Becker, ib. p. 92 — 106. 

(39) Below oh. 12. 

(40) Dion. Hal. ii. 46 ; Serv. JSn. viii. 641 ; Festus, in Saoram Yiam, 
p. 290 ; Becker, vol. i. p. 219. 
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was supposed to owe its name to the traitress Tarpeia.(*^) The 
Vallia Egerico was the place where Numa was reported to have 
met the nymph who deigned to hold converse with him.(^®) The 
Curia Hostilia, long the place of meeting for the Senate, was said 
to have been founded by Tullus Hostilius, after the destruction 
of Alba.(*®) Various monuments of tho battle between the Ho- 
ratii and the Curiatii — the Pila Horatig,, the Sororium Tigillum, 
and the tombs of the three brothers — were exhibited in later 
times. C*) The temple of Diana, on the Aventine, was believed 
to have been founded by Servius.(‘^) A statue of Attus Navius 
preserved the memory of the famous feat of cutting the whet- 
stone, which was performed in the reign of the elder Tarquin.(^®) 
The foundation of the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter was like- 
wise ascribed to one of the Tarquins.(^^ The Yicus 8celeTCitu8 
was thought to have gained its name from the crime of the wicked 
Tullia.(^^) It was believed that the Campus Martins had origi- 
nally belonged to the Tarquins, and was a par t of their forfeited 
property. (‘®) 

The state prison at Rome was said to have been built by 
Ancus Marcius,("^) and beneath it there was a subterranean 
dungeon — where Catiline’s accomplices were strangled — which in 
the historical age certainly bore the name of Tullianum.(^^) 
This name was understood to allude to Servius Tullius, who was 
said to have added the dungeon in question. 


(41) Becker, vol. i. p. 391 ; Schwegler, vol. i. p. 486. 

(42) Becker, ib. p. 513. 

(43) Templum ordini ab se aticto curiam fecit, quie Hostilia usque ad 
patrum nostrorura actatem appellata est. Livy, i. 30; Becker, ib. p. 284, 
310; ii. 2, p. 408. 

(44) Schwegler, ib. p. 571-2 ; Below ch. xi. § 16. 

(45) Livy, i. 45 ; Becker, vol. i. p. 450. 

(46) Becker, ib. p. 291. 

(47) Becker, ib. p. 391 ; Below ch xi. § 33. 

(48) Livy, i. 48 ; Becker, ib. p. 625. (49) Becker, ib. p. 621. 

(50) Sec Livy, i. 33. (51) Livy, xxix. 22; Sallust. Cat, 65, 

(52) Festus in v. p. 356. Varro do L. L. v. § 161, where the 

forhaer reading Tullio is erroneously (as it appears) altered by Muller 
into 'Dillo. See Becker, vol. i. p. 262-6. The adjective of Tullius is Tul- 
lianus — ^liko Valerianus from Valerius, Cornelianus from Cornelius; but 
from Tullus would bo formed TuUinus, like Orcinus from Orcus, libeitinus' 
from libertus, Maximinus from maximus. 
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The accounts given by Dionysius, Varro, and Festus, respect- 
ing the locality of the ancient Roma quadrata, differ from one 
another ; but there is a general agreement that it was the site of 
the original foundation of Romulus, (®®) The ancient wall of 
the city, moreover, which Rome, in the time of Dionysius, had 
far outgrown, and which could with difficulty be traced on account 
of the surrounding houses, was considered the work of Servius 
Tullius. (®‘‘) Ancus Marcius was believed to Imve originally for- 
tified the Janiculum,(®®) 

A small temple of Vesta close to the Forum was called Atrium 
Regium or Regia ; it was suppo^d to have been the palace of 
Numa.(®*) The places on which tlie residences of Ancus Marcius 
and the two Tarquins had stood, wore also pointed out in later 
times. (^'^) The order in which the seven hills of Rome were occu- 
pied under the successi\ e kings, until they all formed part of the 
town, was likewise described by the historians. There were like- 
wise certain places or buildings in Rome, with a fluctuating 
legendary story attached to them ; but one of its versions con- 
nected them with the time of the kings, such as the Vicus 
Tuscus, the Lacus Curtius, the Porta Pandana, and the Doliola. 

The supposed discovery of the stone coflSn of Numa and of 
his sacred books in the year J 81 B.C., proves not only that his 
fame as the founder of the religious institutions of Rome was 
well establislied at that time, but also that the anachronism 
which connected him with the Pythagorean philosophy had 
already passed into the popular belief.(®^) 

( 53 ) SceBcfker, vol. i. p. 105-8, 427 ; Plin. N. H.. iii. 6 , says that the 
city of Ilomulus had either three or four gates. Compare the accouait, in 
Dio Cass. Fragm. iv. 16, tliat it belonged to a prae-Boiuulcan Home. 

( 54 ) Dion. Ilal. iv, 13 ; Becker, ib. p. 129, 171. 

( 55 ) Becker, ib. p. 181. 

(^ 6 ) Becker, ib. p. 223-39, 289 ; Noma was also said to have dwelt on 
the Quirinal. Plut. Num. 21 . 

( 57 ) Ib. p. 239, 4 

( 58 ) See Livy, xl. 29; Plin.N.H.,xiii. 27 ; Plat. Nam. 22 ; Val, Mm, 
i. 1 , § 12 ; Augastin. de Civ, Dei, vii. 34 ; Lactaut. Div. Inst. i. 22 ; Scrip- 
tor de Vir. 111. c. 3. Compare Hartung, vol. i. p. 214; Schwegler, vol. i. 
p. 594 ; Below ch. xi. § 13. 
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§ 4< The existence of laws and other public acts, iuscribetl 
on metal or stone, or otherwise preserved in writing, may like- 
wise serve to perpetuate a correct oral tradition, during a period 
anterior to contemporary history. The use of writing for short 
and important public acts, must, in Greece, bo consi(h?red ns 
ascending to the beginning of the Olymjnads, and therefore 
beyond the time assigned to the foundation of Rome. The sinali 
warlike commonwealths lying between the Greek settlements of 
Campania and the twelve cities of Etruria, which spoke the J^atin 
tongue, were doubtless less advanced in civilization than the 
Greeks ; but the use of so important an art as that of alpha- 
betical writing could not fail to reach them at an early period. 
We shall see presently that certain documents derived from the 
{^e of the kings were extant in later times: a treaty made between 
Rome and Carthage, in the first year of the Republic, was tran- 
scribed by Polybius from the original, preserved in a temple at 
Rome : the laws of the twelve tables were engraved upon brass ; 
lists of the annual magistrate.s, in a more or less perfect series, 
were likewise preserved ; and some other occurrences were entered 
in sacred registers. These authentic records served both to refresh 
the popular memory, and to confine the aberrations and eccen- 
tricities of oral tradition within certain limits : they were, so far 
as they went, a restraint upon wholly unauthorized fiction. 

That the decemviral legislation was presen’^ed with perfect 
fidelity in the original authentic text, cannot be doubted ; yet it 
preceded the Second Punic War, which we have taken as the 
period of the earliest native contemporary hi.story, by 232 years ; 
so that, while the laws of the Decemvirs were known to the 
Romans with exactitude, yet the historical narrative of the acts 
of the Decemvirs, which is delivered to us by Dionysius and Livy, 
stands on a very different footing. Nevertheless, the preserv- 
ation of the decemviral code, as of the laws of Solon, was, to a 
ce^in extent, a security against the divagations and caprices of 
legend. 

Some of the laws said to have been passed in the period prior 
to contemporary history were recognised in the period subsequent 
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to it. Tims, in 1 33 U.C., Tib. Gracchus proposed to re-enact, or 
revive, tJie ancient agiarian law of Licinius Stole, with respect to 
th(> occupations of more than 500 jugera of public land, which 
had fallen into ilcsuetude, or was set at defiance. Now, this law 
is rtilated to have been passed, after a severe and long continued 
.struggle between the two orders, in the year 367 B.C., only 
twenty-three ye:\rs after the Gallic capture of the city, and about 
a century and a half before the Second Punic War.(''"’) 

Ton years after the passing of his law, Licinius is .said to have 
been fined for a breach of it (357 B.C.). He anrl his son together 
occupied 1000 jugera ; and he was condemned on the ground 
that the emancipation of his son, which he had performed in 
order to enable him to hold land in his own name, was merely 
colourable. Other proceedings are reported to have been 
taken by the ediles in tHe year 298 B.C., sixty-nine years after 
the passing of the law, for the purpose of punishing persons who 
occupied a greater quantity of land than that fixed by law.(*^) 
Acts of this sort may have served to keep up the memory of the 
Licinian law : when Gracchus proposed its revival, it was 234 
years old : an age equivalent to the present age of an Act of 
Parliament passed at the end of the reign of Janies I. 

§ 5 Rubino, a professor at Marburg, the author of a work 
on the early Roman constitution (still unfortunately left incom- 
plete), has laid down some principles respecting the propagation 
of the constitutional history of Rome, by oral tradition, which 
demand our attcirtion. 

‘ The accounts preserved by the Roman writers respecting 
their ancient times, may (lie say.s) be divided into two classes — 


(.'59) Livy vi. 35 ; Below eh. xiii. 

(60) See Livy vii. IG ; Pint. Caniill. 39. Tib. Gracchus, in re-enacting 
the agrarian law of Licinius, relaxed it so far as to permit each of a man's 
sons to occupy 250 jugera. 'J'his relaxation of the law may be considered 
to be a recognition of the account of the punishment of Licinius, fora con- 
travention of liis own law. It was probably considered too severe 'an 
ndherenc.o to the letter of the Roman law respecting patria potestas, that 
an adult man should not be allowed to occupy land independently of 
his father. 

(61) Livy X. 13. 

VOL. L I 
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differing from each other not only in their substance, but in tiie 
sources from which they derived their origin, and in the manner 
by which they Avere handed down to posterity. One clas.s, more 
of an antiquarian character, includes the traditions concerning 
the constitution, and the religious and civil institutions conned e<l 
with it. The other, more properly of a historical nature, compre- 
hends narratives of wars, and transactions with the neighbouring 
states, adventures of celebrated persons, and generally all those 
striking events Avhich give interest and brilliancy to the Roman 
history, particularly in the pages of Livy. Ujion an attentive 
examination it is soon perceived, that the former have a very 
different degree of credibility from the latter. The former were 
in part reduced to writing at an early period ; but even where 
they were handed down by a merely oral doctrine, were con- 
nected with permanent institutions, were kept alive by the pro- 
ceedings of the Senate, the courts of justice, and the popular 
assembly, and carefully passed on by statesmen and priests to 
their successora The latter, on the other hand, were for a long 
time left to the exclusive keeping of popular tradition ; and from 
their nature were expo.sed to the embellishments of fancy, and to 
the distortions of national and family pride. Hence, the reasons 
which prove that the later Romans were destitute of an accurate 
knowledge of the events and circumstances of their early ages, 
S'Pply almost exclusively to the historical class of traditions, not 
t^ those concerning the constitution.^”") 

Somewhat similar views as to the superior certainty of the 
constitutional history of Rome, compared with the narrative of 
its civil and military transaction.s, are expressed by Niebuhr. 
He considers all the accounts of Rome down to the first secession 
of the Plehs, in the year 494 b.C.= 260 u.a, as devoid of his- 
torical foundation.(”'’) Nevertheless, as we shall see presently, 
he describes the constitution of Rome under the kings, and the 
mode of its transition into the consular government, as if its 
forms rested on certain knowledge. 

^ 63 ) Untersuchungen Uber ROmische Verfassung und Gesvhiclite. Pref. 
p. vi, 

( 63 ) Hist. vol. ii. p. 1 . 
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‘ Long before we meet with any record of historical indivi- 
duals (lie says), the forms under which the commonwealth 
existed may bo recognised with certainty ; so firmly, and for 
centuri(^s indelil)ly, were they impressed upon everything, and so 
entirely was tliu individual identified with the state.'(‘'*) With 
regard to Servins, he romai’ks that the constitution attributed to 
him re(|uires an explanation, which must be kept apart and 
removetl without the circle of the legends. For the period 
subsequent to 1>94 B.C., he holds tliat ‘ a genuine, connected, 
substantially perfect history’ can be restored, though occasionally 
intermixed with fiction and inaccuracy. (‘’®) The early Roman 
historians, he think.s, possessed a correct knowledge of the consti- 
tutional history of their country. The two writers whom he 
specifies as posse.ssing this knowledge in the greatest perfection, 
are Fabius Pictor, and a certain Junius Gracchanus, a contem- 
porary of the Gracchi, who appears to have composed some 
treatises on legal and constitutional subjects.(“^ 

He declares the highest aim of his researches to be, to 
approach to the views respecting the ancient constitution and its 
changes, entertained by Fabius and Gracchanus. These views, 


(64) Hist. vol. i. p. 1. ‘ It is in making out tlie internal history and 

condition of the state, that wo may be the most successful ; even more so 

than in similar inquiries concerning the Greeks During the very 

ages whose story wc can haivlly do mort; than guess at, there was such a 
proportion and correspondence among the various parts of the constitution, 
that u hen a few traces and remains of intelligible import have been brought 
to light, safe and certain conclusions may be drawn from thorn concerning 
other things from which we have no means of clearing away the rubbish, 
or of which the lowest foundation stones have been lorn up : just as in 
mathematics, if a few points are given, wc may dispense with an actual mea- 
suremeut.’ Ib. p. 2. Compare also the Preface to vol. ii. p. vi. — ‘ Ere 
long I saw' clearly that, in spite of all scepf icisin, a critical examination of the 
facts would enable mo to restore and cstabli.sh a certain and credible his- 
tory from the epoch at which this volume begins (493 n.c.) ; and this being 
80, it became worth while to sift, every particular with the utmost care, and 
during this period not to pass over what, in an age of great events, would 
have been excluded as trilling. In like manner I perceived tJiat the 
changes in the constitution might be traced step by step.' 

(65) Hist. vol. i, p. 367. (66) Hist. vol. ii. p. 1. 

(67) Ib. p. 8-10-12 ; Loot. vol. i, p. xxi.-xxviii. With respect to the 
regal period, he says : ‘ Even Fabius beyond doubt knew nothing more 
than we story which has come down to us.’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 1. 

I 2 
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lie feels assured, were absolutely correct :(“^) but be considers 
them to have been unfaithfully represonted, in many instances, 
by Dionysius, Livy, and the other later wiitei’s, who misunder- 
stood and misinterpreted the obsolete technical exjuessions of 
constitutional law used by their predecessors. 

Niebuhr, accordingly, undertakes to restore from conjecture 
the forms of the early constitution which the writers of the 
Augustan ago misinterj)reted.(‘'”) Ilubino considers this i)io- 
cedure inadnii.ssiblo. lie maintains that there was only one 
constitutional history received among the Romans; that this 
histor}^, as understood in the latter jieriod of the liopublie, by 
well educatetl Romans, coin ersant with public affairs, is the true 
history; that no departure from it can be allowed; and that if 
the version of the Roman constitution, as adojited by the 
Romans themselves, is not followed, but is altered by conjecture, 
all firm historical footing is abandoned ; unless we believe that 
Niebuhr was possessed of a mysterious gift, which enabled him 
to see what was invisible to all other eyea(*‘^) 

We may assume, as an unquestionable fact, that at the time 
when Fabius and others began to record in writing the tradi- 
tions of the Romans re3])ecting the history of their constitution, 
it was the established jiractice of the state to be guided by prece- 
dents in con.stitutional matters. Now the existence of a consti- 
tutional usage implie.s, to a certain extent, a knowledge of the 
constitutional history. Without a reference to precedents — with- 
out a comparison of the new cases arising in practice with the 
similar ca.ses which have previously occurred — such a continuous 
usage cannot be preserved. No two cases are similar in ail 
points ; and it is necessary to understand the circumstances of 
the cases adduced as j)recedent‘’, in order to be able to apply 
them with propriety to the actual case under discussion. 

An apt example of the manner in which the Roman con-stitu- 
tionnl practice was governed by precedents, at the beginning of 
the Second Punic War, is furnished by Livy, In the year 

(68) Vol. ii. p. 12, (69) Vol. ii, p. 13 > 14 . (70) Pref. p. ix.-xvi. 
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209 R.C., in the ninth year of the war, Cains Valerius Flaccus, 
the flamc'ii of J upiter, claimed, in right of his office, to sit in 
the Senate, and he took his seat accordingly. His claim was 
disallowed by tlie prador, L. Licinius, who removed him from 
the Senate-chamber ; whereupon I’laccus appealed to the tri- 
bunes. He asserted that the right had belonged of old to his 
.sacerdotal offic<\ and had been conferred upon him with the 
praitexta, the cnrule chair, and the flamiuius.('^') The prietor 
argued that the. right ought to be decided, not bj”^ obsolete pre- 
cedents taken irom ancient annals, but by the recent custom 
of the olKce ; and no flarnon of Jupiter had exercised that right 
in the memory either of their fathers or grandfathers. The 
tribunes were of opinion, that if the right had been allowed to 
fall into disuse, through the laches of the flamens, they, and 
not the office, ought to suffer; so, by a general consent, and 
without any further resistance on the part of the prajt«r, the 
flamen was introduced into the Senate. (^-) In this case, it will 
be observed, an important constitutional right, namely, the right 
of sitting in the Senate, was decided by precedents which went 
back beyond two generations, and therefore were probably nearly 
a century old. 

There are various examples in Livy of references to events of 
the earlier ages during the period subsequent to the commence- 
ment of the Second Punic War, which may rest on the accounts 
of contemporary writers, and may therefore prove the existence 
of a continuous memory at the times in question. The expedi- 
tion of Pyrrhus is alluded to on several occasions :(^^) the story 
of the Faliscan traitor sent back by Camillus, and the offer to 
poison Pyrrhus, are stated to have been referred to in the Senate 
in 171 B.C., as practical pre cedents. (’*) The ingratitude of the 
Romans to Camillus is adverted to in the speech of Servilius, in 

(71) On the flaminius, see Festue p. 63 ; see Livy ji. 30, with respect to 
the dignity of the Flamen Dialia. 

(73) Livy xxvii. 8. Pra>tor non cxoletis vetustate annalium exemplis 
stare jus, sod rccentissimsD cujusquo consuetudiuis usu volcbat. 

(73) Livy xxxi. 7, 34; xxxiv. 4; xxxix. 51. (74) Livy xli. 11, 47. 
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167 In discussing the question whether a triumpli 

should be conceded to L. Furius for his victory over the Gauls as 
prtetor, the Senate, in 200 li.C., remarked that ‘ wars against tlie 
Gauls were given by a sort of fate to the Furian family, 
alluding to the great Camillus, and his victories over the Gauls 
nearly two centuries earlier. The speech of the Roman envoy in 
the .^Etolian council, in 200 RO., reported in Livy, alludes to the 
Campanian legion sent by the Romans to Rhcgium, in the war 
of Pyrrhus, and commemorates the good deeds of the Romans 
towards the Campanians, and the fact that they had carried on 
war for nearly seventy years against the Samnites, with great 
loss of life, for the benefit of the Campanians.(^'^ The 
Caudine disaster naturally left deep traces in the memory of 
the Romana('®) 

When the registration of public events was scanty, and when 
the registers which were made were not generally accessible ; 
when public annals and records were meagre, and histories were 
scarce and only procurable at a groat cost ; political knowledge 
was chiefly obtained by personal experience, not by reading. 
Hence the great importance attached to age, in antiquity, for 
deliberation, and for the management of public affairs. That 
skill which is only attainable through practice requires time 
under all circumstances ; but in modern days political know- 
ledge may be acquired through books, without personal observa- 
tion. In antiquity, this could only be done to a limited extent. 
Thus Livy mentions, that in the pestilence of 363 B.C., it was 
remembered by aged men that a previous pestilence had been 
stopped by the religious ceremony of the dictator driving a nail 
into a temple.('*") He likewise describes the older senators, 

(75) Livy xlv. 38. (76) Livy xxxi. 48. 

(77) Livy xxxi. 31. The period intended seems to be from S'lS to 276 
B.c. = 68 years. * 

(78) Livy XXXV. 11 ; xxxix. 20. 

(79) Concerning the leges annates of the Romans, whicli fixed the ago 
of public oflicers, see above, p. 81. 

(80) Repetitum ex soniorum memori& dieitur pestilentiam quondam 
claro ab dictatore fixo sedatam. Li^y vii. 4. On the 8ub3e(pient occasion, 
when the same ceremony was had recourse to, the precedent n as found iu 
some historical record : * memoria ex annalibus repetita.' Livy viii. 18. 
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when Hannibal was recalled to Carthage, as referring to their 
memory of the terror produced by his arrival in Italy at the 
beginning of the war ;('^*) and on a subsequent occasion, interro- 
gating the Cartliaginian ambas.sadors about the observance of 
the treaty whicli they remembered to have been made. The 
ambassailors themselves, on the other hand, are represented 
as unable to answer the questions, because they were too young 
to remember the conclusion of the treaty.(”“) 

To the exhmt which is implied in the existence of a fixed 
constitutional and legal practice, we may safely infer that a 
knowledge of a history of the Roman constitution existed, at 
the beginning of the Second Punic War : but such a practice 
does not iixiply that the knowledge reaches far back, except so 
far as it may rest on written documents. We cannot reasonably 
suppose that such of the statesmen and pontiffs as were most 
versed in antiqmirian lore — as were the best depositaries of the 
traditionary notions on constitutional and legal subjects — could 
have ascended into the past, with any near approach to accuracy, 
for much more than a century. 

Niebuhr, in his Lectures, makes somejust remarks upon the 
imperfect knowledge of constitutional history, which exists even 
in modem countries, and among well-informed pemons, when 
the changes in the constitution have been considerable. He 
limits the application of these remarks, however, to the writers 
of the Augustan age, who, he thinks, wholly misconceived the 
early constitution : whereas he holds that it was still understood 
by Fabius Pictor and his contemporaries. ('^’) 

(81) Livy XXX. 21. 

(82) Quum, more tradito, patribus potestaiem interrogandi, si quia 
quid vellet, Jegatos, praHor focisset ; senioresque, qui feederibus iuter- 
tucrant, alii alia intorrogaront, nec uicminisse per atatem (etenim omnes 
ferme juvenes crant) dicerent legati ; conclaniatum ex omui parte curiae 
ost, Punied fraude electos, qui veterem pai-em repetorent, cujus ipsi non 
memiuissont. Javy xxx. 22, NeitJier the Poman nor the Carthaginian 
Senate could hare papers printed for the use of members. Plutarcli says 
that before the Syracusan expeilition, the old men at Athens described to 
circles of listeners the form of ISicily and the position of Libya and Car- 
thage. Alcib, 17. Nic. 12. 

(83) ‘ The former part of his legislation [of Servius Tullius] hw been 
entirely overlooked, and the latter appeared quite mysterious to Livy and 
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But is there any sufficient ground for making this distinction? 
Those who lived at the beginning of the Second Punic V\ ar, 
were doubtless better acquainted with the constitution of that 
time, and of the century immediately preceding, than the wrih is 
of the Augustan age could be. Their knowledge of the earlier 
times must however have been imperfect, faint, and confused — 
even where it was founded on authentic though meagre tradi- 
tions, and positively erroneous, if an attempt was made io fill up 
the outline. The Roman constitution had not indeed undergone 
any fundamental change in the interval of 230 years between 
the Decemvirato and the Second Punic War (449 — 218 B.C.) ; 
but during this period, the Canuleian law of 445B.C., the Licinian 
laws of 367 the laws of the Dictator Pubhlius Philo of 

359 KC.C*'') the Ogul Ilian law of 300 and the Hortensian 

Dionysius ; so great liad biMui the change of aflairs since the days of Fabius, 
who stiJI had a correct view these matters, though only two hundred 
years had elapseil from his time. Let him w ho thinks iiiut this is impos- 
sible, look aro\iiul himself: I believe tliat in this town [BoiinJ there arc 
not three, and at Cologne not ten persons, wlio can state precisely wliat 
the constitutions of these towns were two or three hundred years ago, nay, 
not even what tiny were prcvuMisly to tlie year 1701. Of this fact! satis- 
fied niy self in 180S, in eon vernation witli a Fricslander wlio had devoted 
himself to hi.>toricaI 2>ui*suijs, but was unable to give meanv aeeount of the 
constitution of his c<Miiitrv before the Freiudi rtwolution. The same is the 
ease at Brusst*]'^. In euuntnes wlien* the eonslitution lias been as little 
changed as in Kngland, it is eiivsier t() trace oiu'V way from tlie jiresont to 
the ])ast. It is scareelv eredible how great a cliangc two hundred years 
may bring about, and how distant the whole mgdi' of thinking ami living 
seems to be, when separated from ns by some great event. Sucli was tin* 
eiLse in Germany after the JSeven Years’ war: all German literature previous 
to tliat event preseiit.^ to our minds a eharaeter of strangeness, hcreas 
that nf the period immediately sueeeeding seems to us as if it were more 
or less of yesterday. JSuch a erisis in literature, and in the entire mode of 
thinking, had taken place at Rome through the infiuenee of Cicero ; so 
tliat Livy, Virgil, and Horace, must liave tlunight tlie authors of the pre- 
eeding period as strange as wc think tliose who wrote before Lt^ssing and 
Goethe. The Julian law likew ise liad so completely changed many circum- 
fitam'es in tlie civil rights of the Latin allies, that the recollection of the 
preceding state of things was cnlinly oblitt rated. The new constitution 
was simnlo, and the ancient complicated institutions w ere no longer intelli- 
gible. Thus it becomes evident — nnd I beg of you to mark this wroll — 
that even ingenious and learned men like Livy and Dionysius did not com- 
prehend the ancient institutions, and yet have preserved a number of 
expressions from tlieir predecessors, from which we, with much labour and 
dimculty, may elicit the truth.’ — Loct. vol. i. p. 82. 

(84) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 1, (85) Ib. p. 150. 

(36) NLbuhr, Hist, vol, iii. p. 352. 
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law of 287 B,c,(^') all formed important steps in the develop- 
m«>ut of the Roman constitution ; which, according to the remark 
of Cato the Elder, cited in Cicero's dialogue ‘ de Republicil,' was 
not the work of a single lawgiver, nor was it completed in the 
lifetime of one man, but was gradually built up by a long course 
of successive measures. The importance of all these changes 
is pointed out by Niebuhr himself, who describes Rome as even 
owing its regeneration to one of them.(*‘®) Taken in their aggre- 
gate, they were doubtless of sufficient force to transform the 
practical maxims of government, to alter the relations of the 
patrician and plebeian orders, and to shift the seat of power. 

But even if oral tradition, assisted by the extant texts of the 
laws, was able to convey a clear, accurate, and full accoimt of the 
constitutional changes of the 230 years next preceding the 
Second Punic War, to the historians of that time, what idea 
could it have afforded of such fundamental changes as the 
deccmviral legislation, and still more, as the conversion of the 
regal into the consular gov'crnment ? 

Niebuhr remarks, that when the form of a constitution has 
been wholly altered, those who live under the new state of things 
know little of that which has been superseded. Hence he 
thinks that Cicero and Livy misconceived their ancient constitu- 
tion ; and that even in modern times, great constitutional 
changes obliterate the memory of the extinct institutions from 
men's minds. We sec indeed that even full contemporary regis- 
tration, accompanied with the use of printing, is not sufficient 
to prevent the memory of institutions, no longer in force, from 
fading away : the great majority of Frenchmen have doubt- 
less at present but an imperfect idea of the constitution of 
their country under' the old monarchy. What then must we 
suppose to have been the value or fidelity of the oral accounts 
of the decemviral revolution, manifestly a period of rapid and 
violent changes — which reached Fabius more than two centuries 


(87) Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 418 . 

(88) De Hep. ii. 1, (89) Vol. iii. p. 1 . 
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after the time ? Let anybody examine the intricate course of 
the constitutional changes at Athens, which intervened betwetui 
the Syracusan expedition and the year 40'l! B.C., when the Thirty, a 
body of legislators with unlimited powem, similar to the Decem- 
virs, were instituted — and let him consider what sort of history 
of this period we should have had, if instead of being written by 
the impartial and painstaking Thucydides, followed by Xenophon, 
another intelligent contemporary historian, the accounts of it 
- had been collected from oral sources, by some inferior writer, 
about 200 B.C. in the time of Philopoemen and Nabis. 

The change from the regal to the consular government was 
still more remote, and the notions respecting the state of Rome 
under the kings still more obscure. To what quarter could 
Fabius have turned for any authentic views of the constitutional 
history of t]>e period prior to the year 510 U.C., being at its 
termination nearly three centuries, and at its supposed com- 
mencement nearly five and a-half cent uries before his own time? 
Even Lycurgus, of whom Herodotus says and apparently knew 
so little, is assigned to a date not much more than 400 years 
before his time.(‘'^^) 

Niebuhr, more than once, commends Dion Cassius for the 
accuracy and precision of his political phnrseology, in treating 
of the early con.stitution and he attributes this excellence 
to the fidelity with which Dion followed the language of 
Fabius.(’^~) But Dion, if he was more precise than Livy and 
Dionysius, must have possessed this superiority without any 
consciousness of his advantage : for he doubtless understood the 
ancient constitution in the same sense as they had understood it ; 


(90) Sec Time. i. 18 , who places the legislative reform of Sparta 400 
years before the end of the Peloponnesian war. 

(91) See Hist. vol. i. p. 620 . 

(92) Hist. vol. ii. p. 12 ; Lcct. vol. 1. p. xxviii. Fabius wrote in Greek, 
and must have translated all the technical legal terms into that language. 
'The Greek language,’ says Niebuhr, ‘less rich in political terms than the 
liatin, has only the single word fUjfiot to express the whole people and the 
commonalty. This has given rise to a number of misappreheusions.’— 
Hist. vol. i. n. 1234 . 
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and Fabius, evf)n if his expressions had been literally repro- 
duced, could h.'ive had no accurate knowledge of the constitu- 
tional practice and phraseology, for a period so long anterior to 
his own lifetime. 

The manner in which Niebuhr conceives the knowledge of 
the primitive constitution to have descended upon the historians 
who composed the annals of their country during and soon 
after the Second Punic War, but to have been withheld from 
their successors in the Augustan age, will receive light from an 
example. We have already had occasion to allude to the statement 
that P. Valerius lowered his fasces to an assembly of the people.(^) 
The word used by Livy, in relating this event, is populua : ‘ Vocato 
ad concilium populo, summissis fascibus in concionem ascendit. 
Gratum id multitudini spectaculum fuit, summissa sibi esse 
' imperii insignia ; confessionemque factam, populi quam consulis 
majestatem vimque majorem esse.'C'^'^) Now Niebuhr, differing 
from all other prior authorities, ancient and modern, holds that 
populua, in the early Roman history, signifies the patrician order 
exclusively, without the plebeians.(‘'''‘’) He therefore understands 
the people, in this passage, to be merely the assembly of the 
patricians, without the plebeian order ; and ho accordingly com- 
ments on it as follows : — ‘ Our historian,' he says, ‘ was some- 
what in the dark about the meaning of the old constitutional 
terms, and therefore mixes up the mUltitudo with his narrative; 
for it certainly never entered his head that this expression 
might be correctly applied to the patricians of the early ages. 
To the annalist, from whom he copied the decisive words, the 
matter must have been perfectly clear. 

In order to support the inference raised in this passage, we 
must assume — 1, That popvXus had, in early times, the meaning 
assigned to it by Niebuhr; and 2, That Livy transcribed the 
exact words of soine ancient writer, without understanding their 

(93) Above § 3. _ (94) ii.7. 

(95) Hiat. vol. i. p. 426." 

(06) Ib. p. 630, n. 1172. Concerning the peculiar signification attached 
by Niebuhr to the word popultu, see below, ch. xi. § 40, 
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true import. But this writer — hero called an annalist — 'COuld 
not have been earlier than Fahius, and may not iinprobiihly 
have been later. If he wrote in Latin, he was certainly later. 
Now, it must be evulent that si writer who lived at or after the 
year 21& B.C., could have had no siccurate knowletlge of the 
constitutional language and practice in 509 1$.C. — the dsite* 
assigned to the Valerian Isiws; sind that even if the langusigc of 
this unknown ‘ annalist’ was literally copied by Livy, we are not 
entitled to infer that it correctly represents that used in Rome 
about three centuries before his time. 

Elsewhere he treats the writers of the later period of the 
Republic as possessing authentic information respecting the 
primitive constitutional history. Thus he says — ‘ The most 
important piece of information on the Roman constitution, con- 
tained in the newly-discovered fragments of Cicero’s books on 
the Republic, is, that after the kings had been elected by 
the curies, they had still to apply to the same curies for the 
imperlam, the refu.sal of which would have voided their 
election. Cicero had the 'nieaus of knoiving this from the 
books of the pontiffs and augurs ; and, extraordinary as it may 
sound, that the same a-ssernbly had to decide twice over, and 
could annul its own election l)y the second decision, he distinctly 
as.serts that such was the case.’('’^) Niebuhr ht're allude.s to the 
circumstance that Cicero, in another passage of his ‘ Republic,’ 
appeals to the books of the pontifTs and augurs as authority for 
the fact, that there wa.s an appeal to the ])eople from the acts of 
the kirigs.( '’) It will however be shown lower down, that no suffi- 
cient grounds exist for believing that the records of legal rules and 
customs made by the pontiffs and augurs ascend to the time of the 
kings, or that they would have afforded authentic information 
as to the constitutional theory or practice of that period.(®*’) 


(97) Hist. vol. i. p. 333. 

(98) See ii. 31. Compare Niebulir, ib. p.^346, where other points of 
constitutional law and practice under the kings are referred to the same 
source. 

(99) Below, ch. V. § 12. 
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Ono of tlio passH/^oB which Niebuhr cites from Cicero, relates 
to the coustitutiniial i3roccediiigs upon the election of Nurna.(™) 
Yet Niebuhr holds, not merely that the entire regal period is 
unliistorical, but that Numa is an unreal and imaginary per- 
sonage — a naint‘, and not a man.('^’^) Now, what reliance, 
according to Ni(‘buhr s own view, is to be placed upon Cicero s 
information respecting a man who never lived, and an event 
which never ha])pened, even if it was derived from some ponti- 
fical book, which professed to record old customs ? 

So far as an accurate memory and perpetuation of previous 
constitutional practice is implied in the use of precedents, the 
history of the constitution may, according to the distinction 
taken by Rubino, bo more faithfully preserved by oral tradition, 
than the history of single events, such as battles, tumults, pes- 
tilences, and exploits of eminent men. But no such broad line 
can be drawn between the history of a constitution and his- 

(loo) Qui [Numa] ut hue venit, quamqtiam populus curiatis cum coini- 
tiis rci^em osso jus.-^orat, tainen ipse de suo iinperio curiatam legem tuHt. 
lie Rep. ii, 13. See Niebuhr, ib. note 8t7, and compare Becker, vol, ii. 1, 
p. 314 — 35, who lakes a ditferent view of tlie same constitutional practice. 

(roi) For Niebulir’s account of the legend of Numa, see Hist. vol. i. p. 
237 — 40. Afterwards lie savs : — ‘ Hence it seems quite evident, that the 

[ mntiffs thouisclves distingiiislied the first two kings from the rest, as be- 
ongiug to another order of tilings, and that they separated tlie accounts of 

them from those which were to pass for histoiy Romulus was the 

god, tlie son of a god ; Numa a man, but connect ii w ith superior bein^js. 
Jf the tradition about them however is in all its parts ixpoefica/ fiction^ tlie 
fixing the pretended term of tlieir reigns can only be explained by ascribing 
it either to mere caprice or to numerical speculations F ib. p. 215. ‘ With 

Tullius Ilostilius we reach the beginning of a new' seele, and of a narrative 
resting on historicial ground of a kind iotuUtf diffvreni from the story of the 
preceding period:' p. 216. Niebuhr considers the mYtliicodiistorical age of 
Roman liistory to begin wdlli the reign of Tullius Ilostilius ; and the age 
of Romulus and Numa to be purely fabulous. IMoreover, ho commences tlie 
second volume of his liist ory w ith the follow ing sentence — ‘ Tt was one of 
the most important objects of the first volume to jirove that the story of 
Rome under the kings was altogether without hhtoriral foundation' Com- 
pare his Lectures, vol. i. p. 41-09, respecting the nnliistorical character of 
the regal periodl. lie there says that ‘ up to this point [the death of 
Numa] w'e have had nothing except poetry.' He lays it dow n likewise that 
the names of the kings, their number, and the duration and dates of 
their reigns, are fictitious ; yet ho. cites the proceedings at the election of 
Numa, and of the subsequent kings, as historical proof of the constitutional 
practice of that period. 
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torical events as this distinction appears to assume. Unless we 
are more or less informed respecting the events of the history 
of any country, vre cannot follow the progress of its constitu- 
tion. 

For example, if we take England during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, we cannot treat its constitutional changes in vacuo, and as 
abstracted from all public transactions and occurrencea The 
constitutional history of England during that period cannot be 
understood, unless vte are informed as to the nature of the 
struggle between Charles and the Parliament; the characters 
of the leaders of the contending parties ; the grounds of the 
Civil war, and the manner of its outbreak ; its progress and 
final issue ; the king's execution ; the Protectorate ; and lastly, 
the restoration of kingly government under Charles IL Similaj 
facts must in like manner be known befm-e the progress of the 
constitution, during the reign of Charles II. and after the 
expulsion of James II., can be rightly appreciated. The most 
approved writers who have described the progress of a consti- 
tution during a historical period (for example, Mr. Hallam) have 
combined their subject with the events and actions of the time; 
and have introduced into their narrative all the main facts 
which serve to keep the political drama in motion. Without 
knowing the events and facts, we cannot know that consti- 
tutional forms retain the same meaning. The, forms of a govern- 
ment may be preserved intact, wliile its e.ssonce and operation 
have undergone a radical change. They may become a mere 
mask, behind which the real face is concealed. Among a 
people like the Romans, who attached great importance to legal 
forms, and to the connexion of religion with the state, it was 
peculiarly likely that constitutional changas, demanded by the 
altered state of society, and by the increased power of new 
classes of the community, shouhl be effected with little apparent 
departure from ancient usage. (^“-) A constitutional history, 

( 102 ) Compare Livy’s account of the election of Numa — * Decreverunt, 
nt cum populus regem jussisset, id sic ratum esset, si patres auctoros fierent; 
^odieque in legibus magistratibusque rogandis usurjpalur idem jua, vi 
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written without a knowledge of events and actions^ and of 
the forces silently operating through society, might represent 
Augustus CsBsar as the mere annual magistrate of a free com- 
monwealth, or might suppose that the relations of Queen Eliza- 
beth and Queen Victoria to their respective parliaments were 
ideuticalO 

These general remarks on the preservation of the early con- 
stitutional history of Rome by oral tradition, will suffice for the 
present. We shall have occasion hereafter to examine in detail 
some of the evidence on which the chief constitutional changes 
rest. 

§ 6 There is a third class of historical facts, being neither 
constitutional changes, nor political events, which Niebuhr con- 
siders to have been preserved from early times by a trustworthy 
oral tradition, down to the Second Punic War, or even to a later 
period. These are the accounts of Italian ethnology ; the his- 
tory of the origin, migrations, and affinities of the several nations 
and tribes settled on the soil of Italy. ‘ If (says Niebuhr) we 


ademtd. Priusqtiain populus siilTra/E^iura ineat, in incertum comitiorum 
eventiim patres aiirtores fiunt.*’ i. 17 ; see below, ch. xi. § 11 . Niebuhr 
hiniseir says that the ritual and reli^^ious laws ‘were the laws obeyed at 
first by the Romans, relaxed (heir ties, without castin*T tliem aside ; 
and whose anxiety never to abolish them, but to leave the appearance sub- 
sisting, when the reality had lost its moanin$]f, was a result of their original 
sanetity.’ — Hist. vol. i. p. 140. MacUiavel remarks that in snaking poli- 
tieab changes, tlic Romans carefully maintained the appearance of the 
ancient institutions. — Disc. i. 25. Tacitus gives the name of 
to an institution, the form of which is retained aftc'r the substance has 
perished — Ann. vi. 11 . 

( 103 ) Niebulir, in liis Lectures, makes the following remarks upon the 
change which liad taken place in (he constitution of Remc at the time of the 
war against Philip. 2(X) n.c. — ‘ It is one of the greatest errors to believe 
that a constitution remains the same as long as its forms continue unaltered. 
When changes have taken place in tlie distributtoii of property, in the 
social condition, in the sentiments and the mode of life of a nation, the 
nature of its constitution may become quite the reverse of what it origi- 
nally was, even though not an iota may have been altered in its form. It 
may at one time be domocratical, and at another it may, with the same 
forms, be oristocratical. We modems pay too little attention to such in- 
torhal changes, although they are among those points which we must endea- 
vour to ascertain, and without which history cannot be understood. The 
constitution of the Roman republic was at that time quite different from 
what it had been, altliough no formal change had been made in it/ — ^vol. 
ii. p. 160. 
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liaJ the Origines of Cato and the history of Q. Fahius Piclor, 
we might dispense with all speculations concerning the early 
history of the nations of Italy.’(”'*) 

The work of Fabius appears to have given only a suc- 
cinct narrative of the foundation of the city ami the early 
period, written in an antique and uncritical spirit so that, 
if it were extant, it would thi’ow little light upon Italian 
ethnology. Cato’s history was professedly a work of origins: 
the 6rst book was devoted to the regal period of Rome, the 
second and third to the origins of the Italian cities. There is 
no doubt that the loss of this work is much to be deplored ; and 
we would gladly obtain it in exchange for his Treatise on Agri- 
culture, which has been preserved ; but the few remains of his 
fiist book which are extant, lead to the inference that it dealt 
chiefly with legendary subjects, and that the stories which he 
collected resembled those compiled by the early Greek logo- 
graphers, which were not derived from authentic traditions, but 
were fictitious and mythical. Thus it will hardly bo contended 
that the notices in the first book respecting the aborigines who 
had inhabited the Volscian teri'itory; or the directions given by 
Mezentius to the Rutuliuns about the disj)Osition of their first- 
fruits ; or the deaths of Latinus, Turnus, and Mezeiitius ; or the 
derivation of the name of Rome from that of the sister of 
Latinus, the son of Ulysses and Circe; or the arrival of 
Anchises in Italy ; or the birth of thirty swine on the site 
of Lavinium, and the appearance of the Penates to iEnoas 
in a dream together with various other particulars re- 

specting ^neas and Ascanius : or his numerical statements 
that the quantity of territory first given by king Latinus to the 
Trojans was exactly* 700 jugcra, and that Rome was founded 
432 years after the taking of Troy,(^”') were of any historical 

(104) Lectures, vol. 1, p. xxxvi. 

(105) See particularly the iGfjcTul of Iloiuulus auJ Remus, as recited at 
lengtli after Fabius in Dion. Hal. i. 7 t). 

(106) Sec Oriu. Gent. Rom. c. 12, § 6. A similar account is given in 
Dion. Hal. i, 66, but without any reference to Cato’s Origins. 

(107) See Krause, p. 98 — 106 . 
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value, or wore derived from any authentic source, oral or 
written. 

His accounts uf the origins of the Italian cities, which were 
chiefly contained in the second and third books, seem equally 
to refer to the imaginary events of a long-forgotten antiqTiity, 
and to be destitute of the historical character. What light is 
thrown on Italian ethnology by Cato's statement, that Caeculus, 
the supposed founder of Praeneste, was found in a hearth by 
virgins seeking water, and that he was thence called the son of 
Vulcan and that the name of' Prseneste was derived from 
its elevated situation or that Pisse was. ‘occupied by some 
Teutons, who spoke Greek, before it was refoun^ed by Tarchon, 
the descendant of Tyrrhenus What do we learn from the 

information that Tibur was founded by Catillus the Arcadian, 
the son of Amphiaraus, and grandson of CEcleus, who came 
to Italy as commander of Evander's fleet or that Rhegium 
was occupied first by the Aurunci, afterwards by Greeks re- 
turning from Troy ; and that Orestes came to that district 
with Iphigenia and Pylades in order to expiate the death of 
his mother ;(”®) or that Politoiium was founded by Polites, a 
companion of Ailueas :(“^) or that the Veneti were descended 
from the Trojans :(“^) or that Ameria was founded 964 years 
before the war against Perseus that is, 964 years before 
168 B.C? 

Elsewhere, Niebuhr adverts to the statement of Antiochus, 
preserved in Strabo, and confirmed by Aristotle, that the 

(108) Nec Praniestinco fundxitor defiiit urMs, 

Vulcaiio genituin pecora inter agrestia regem, 

Tnventumque foeis, onmis quenn credidit astas, 

Caiculus. — Virg. JEn. vii. (578 — 81. 

Where the Scholiast, published by Mai, says : ‘ Cato in Origlnibus ait, 
Cfieculum virgines amiaiu petentes in foco invenisse, ideoque Vuleaiii filiuiu 
existimasse ; et q\ioa oculoa exiguos haberet, Caeculum appcllatum.’ 

(109) Serv. AHn. vii. 682. 

(no) Ap. Serv. ad .^n. x. 169. (Krause, p. 166.) 

(111) SolinuR, e. 2, § 8. Compare JEn, vii. 670. 

(112) Probus ad Virg. Eel. vol. ii. p. 348, ed. Lion. 

(113) Serv. ad JEn. v. 664. (114) PHn. H. N. iii. 19. 

(115) Plin. H. N. iiL 14. Compare Krause, p. 106 — 9. 

VOL. I. K 
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Ausoues and the Opici, who occupied the country to the south-east 
of Etruria, were different appellations for the same peo])lo ; and 
to the statement of Polybius, that the Ausones and tlic Opici 
were two distinct nations, who dwelt near Moiint Vesuvius.(^^‘') 
Upon this divergence of Polybius from the other testimony, he 
remarks that ‘ no one is endowed with every gift, and that his- 
torian who is so excellent with regard to the period immediately 
before his view, is of no authority on points of primitive history, 
which he took no interest in investigating/ 

If the period which is here in question is of remote antiquity, 
it must have been as obscure to Antiochus, who was somewhat 
later than Herodotus, as it was to Polybius. With respect 
to the indifference about remote antifjuity which Niebuhr attri- 
butes to Polybius, it may have arisen from a belief that all 
labour in investigating it woidd be lost ; and it is certain 
that if he had attempted to penetrate the obscurity which enve- 
loped the pi'imitive history of the Italian nations, his endeavour 
would have been fruitless. The history had not been written, 
and the traditionary memory was long since extinct. This 
censure of Polybius for not iiiforming himself about the history 
of a period for which no authentic materials existed, may be 
compared with a similar censure cast upon him by l>r. Arnold 
for his ignorance of geography the fact being that geo- 

graphy had, in the time of Polybius, been yery little cultivated ; 
that there were no accurate maps or gcograjdiical treatises, and 
that no means existed of ac«iuiring an accurate idea of the 
geograj)hy of any country. It was therefore just as impossible 
to Polybius to be a good geographer, as to be a good astronomer, 

(11 6 ) Strabo, v. 4, § 3 ; Aristot. Pol. vii. 10. 

( 117 ) Hist. vol. i. p. 65. 

( 118 ) He brought down his Sicilian History to the ycar42‘l B.c. JDiod. 
xii. 71. 

( 119 ) Hiat. of Rome, vol. iil. p. 412, 473, 478. In the latter paSbage, 
he says, with respect to Hannibal’s passage over the Alj> 8 : ‘ The ditBculty 
to modern inquirers has arisen chiefly from the total absence of geogra- 
pliical talent in Polybius. That tliis historian indeed should ever have 
gained the reputation of a good geographer, only otovcs how few there are 
who have any notion what a geographical instinct is.’ 
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or a good chemist; and it was equally impossible for him to 
learn the early (;thnology pf Italy, seeing that no knowledge 
concerning the 2»rimitive state of the Italian nations had been 
I)reserved.(^-‘^) 

In like manner, Niebuhr treats the statement that Alba was 
the leading state of Latium before the reign of Tullus Hostilius, 
as a txadition founded on good authority, because it is traced to 
CinciuB.(^*i) Qerlaoh and Bachofen, Jiv their recent history, 
likewise characterize his testimony on the early relations Alba 
and Borne, as ‘ free from all doubt. Now, whether we consider 
the testimony adduced to be that of Cincius Alimentus, the early 
historian, or of some later Cincius,(^®^) its date is at least about 
four and a-half centuries after the time assigned for the destruc- 
tion of Alba, and therefore it has, in itself, no weight. 

With respect indeed to events of early times, and to pri- 
mitive states of society, which were unrecorded by contempo- 
rary writers, and had consequently j)assed into oblivion, it is 
equally out of place to extol a later writer for his knowledge, or 
to censure him for his ignorance. Thus, when we are told, on 
the one hand, that Sallust ‘ displays an uncommon knowledge 
of the ancient coustitutiou,'(^'*) and, on the other, that Cicero 


(i 2 o) Niehuhr elsewhere remarks, that the confidence which is due to 
Polybius with respect to times near his own, does not extend to the times 
soon after the Crallie capture of Home. Uist. vol. iii. p. 70. 

(i 2 r) Leet. vol. i. p. 20. 

( 122 ) Geschichte dcr Eomer, vol. i, part 1 , p. 193. 237. The absurdity 
of treating Cincius as a ‘ witness’ for this remote period, even if the early 
Cincius were meant, is pointed out by Sehwoglcr, vol. i. 33U. 

( 123 ) See Pestus, pra-tor ad portam, p. 211. Tliis passage is referred 
by Krause, ib. p. 70, to a different and later Cincius. It is taken from a 
work ‘ De Consulum potestate.’ Legal ami antiquarian treatises of this 
class probably belong to a somewhat later date than the Second Pimic War. 
■—Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 99, remarks, that Cajsar would have been a 
decidve authority to prove that the Homans derived their arms from the 
Sanmites. Ca'sar was master of the art of war in his own time ; but even 
he could not know the military history of his own country by iutiution. 

( 124 ) Niebuhr, Leet. vol. i. p. 129. He appears however to confound 
the speech of Licinius Macer with the passages preserved in Augustin. Civ. 
Dei, li. 18, v. 12 . See Sallust. Fragnr. p. 9 and 272, ed. Kritz. The words 
‘ SoU in imperiis habitabant,' which Niebidir cites from Sallust, appear to 
refer to tlie words ‘ Soli in imperio agore,’ ib. p. 12. 

K 2 
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was ‘ a stranger to the early history of his country/ and that his 
work ‘De Bepublidl^ shows how very slight was his knowledge of 
the constitution when he began writing it,(^®^) we may be dis- 
posed rather to place their knowledge and their ignorance on a 
level, and to assume that both were equally well acquainted with 
the accounts of the early history and constitution which had 
been framed by writers subsequent to the Second Punic War. 

§ 7 Having thus imjuired how far the earliest Roman 
historians could have obtained accurate accounts of their anti- 
quity from oral traditions, we proceed to examine what wero 
the other som'ces from which they drew the materials of their 
narrative. 

In framing the historical narrative of the events of their own 
and the immediately preceding time, Fabius and the other early 
historians doubtless relied chiefly on oral accounts derived from 
original witnesses : but in proportion as they receded from their 
omi time, the uncertainty of oral information, and the impor- 
tance of resting on some fixed basis of contemporary writing, 
must have made itself felt. Although there were no histories 
of the early period of Rome, yet as the art of writing had been 
long known and practised, there must have been some records, 
more permanent than the fleeting and evanescent breath of oral 
tradition, to which they could have recourse. Let us, then, 
inquire what were the written memorials, convertible to the use 
of the historian, which wore in existence when the earliest 
histories of the first four and a half centuries of Rome were 
composed. 


(latj) Niebulir, ib. p. xliv. Cicero appears, from the passages in the 
Treatises de Legibiis and De Oratore, to have been familiar with the writings 
of all the native historians before his own time. Niebuhr speaks of his not 
having made use of Junius Gracchanus, ib.: compare p. xliv. Hist. vol. 
ii. p. 10 : but little has been preserved of the writings of Gracchanus# See 
Krause, p. 221, 2; and as he was the contemporary and friend of C. 
Gracchus, ho coidd have had no independent information respecting the 
early constitution. We do not know that Cicero had not read his writings. 
Fischer, ll<im. Zcittafeln, p. 150, indeed conjectures that ho is the Junius 
alluded to by Cicero, Leg. lii. 20. Compare Mercklin, Comment, i. and ii, 
de Junio Gracchano, Doimat, 1840, 1. In Comment, ii. p. 60 — 3, he points 
out the exaggerations of Niebuhr respecting Gracchanus. 



^ECT. 7.] BBiOBfi THE WAB WITH HBbMi. 

The written memprials capable of being used for historical 
purposes, which were in existence when Fabius and Gncius 
composed their histories, may, as it appears, be arranged under 
three heads. 1. Records and memorials of a public nature. 
2. Private memorials. 3. Poems. We propose to examine 
each of these classes in order. 
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Chapter V. 

ON THE PUBLIC RECORDS AND MEMORIALS OF 
THE ROMAN STATE, FOR THE PERIOD BEFORE 
THE WAR WITH PYRRHUS. 

§ 1 ^HE administration of the Roman state had, from the 
earliest times during which we can trace its operations, 
a practical and orderly character : and although there were no 
permanent paid civil functionaries, and no offices such as those 
of a modern government, for the transaction of business and the 
2>reservatioa of docuiments ; yet a body of scribes, or clerks, who 
were often freedmen or slaves, was employed in the various 
duties of the government connected with registration and 
writing, (^) From an early, though uncertain time, some minutes 
were made of the acts and orders of the Senate, and of the 
judicial proceedings and decisions of the proper magistrates : 
the financial business, which w'as under the control of the 
Senate,(-) must have necessitated the employ of some scribes; 
and the business of the census, involving the enumeration of 
persons and the assessment of proi)erty, could not have been 
carried on without much w'riting.^ 

An incident which occurred in the eighth year of the Second 
Punic War (210 b.c.) will serve to illustrate the use made of 
writing for the financial business of the state at this period. In 
the urgency of the financial distress produced by this war, the 
consuls recommended a voluntary surrender of all gold and 

(i) On the subject of the Scribes, and of the official writers generally, 
see Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 298—300 ; Lectures, vol. i. p. 387 ; Reciter, 
u. 2, p. 372. Concerning the or clerks of <lie Athenians, seo 

Boeckh, Econ. of Athens, b. ii. c. 8. Scribas, qui nobiscum in ratiouibus 
monumentisque publicis versantur, says Cic. de dom. 20. 

(a) Polyb. vi. 13. 

(3) On the writing business of the censors, see Livy, iv. 8. 
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silver, and brazen money, in the bands of individuals, beyond a 
certain defined amount, for the use of the Republic, 
appeal was promptly answered ; and there was so great a pressure 
round the public officers, by persons bringing their gifts of money 
and precious metal, and so active a desire to be inscribed among 
the first in this national subscription list, that the triumvirs (says 
Livy) were not sufficiently numerous for receiving the donations, 
or the scribes for entering the names. (^) 

About the end of the fourth century, B.C., Cn. Flavius pub- 
lished the forms of action hitherto kept secret in the ai'chives 
of tlie pontiffs, together with a calendar of the days on which 
actions could be tried ; his calendar was inscribed upon wooden 
tablets covered with white plaster, which he exhibited (like 
modern placards or bills) in the Forum. (') Flavius was a- 
scriba, or clerk, tVie sou of a freedman, and of humble origin ; 
but this act obtained him such popularity, that, in spite of the 
opposition of the nobles, he was elected curule ledile in the 
year JiO-t B.o.(‘') At this time, therefore, nearly a century before 
the Second Punic War, there was a written system of tech- 
nical jurisprudence, witli respect to the forms and conduct of 
actions, in the custody of the j)ontifical officers. Hitherto it 
had been concealed from the j)'^'blic ; having been preserved 
as a state-secret, and a sort of sacred mystery, by the patrician 
body; and its disclosure, in the manner indicated, was consi- 
dered an act which entitled Flavius to the gratitude of the 
people at large. 


(4) Senatu inde misso, pro se q^uisque aurura, argentum et a>3 in 
piiblicumeouferunt; tanto certaniine lujeeto, ut priina inter jwimos uuiniua 
Bua vellcnfc in publicis tabalia esso ; ut nec trumviri aceipiiindo, nec scribw 
reforuiido sumcerent. Liv}', xxvi. 3t>. Tbo triumvirs in question are 
called triumviri menaarii. 

(3) See Livy, ix. 46. Eodem anno Cn. Flavnis, scriba, patre libertino, 
hnmili fortunA ortu«, emteruru callidus vir et facundus, tedilis euiiilis 

fuit Civile jus repoaitum in penetralibus pontilieum evuJgavit, 

fastosque circa forum iu albo proposuit, ut quaudo lege agi posset 
sciretur. 

(6) Concerning Flavius, see Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 296, 314—9; 
Lect. vol. i. p. 388, 391 ; Fischer ad aim. 304, p. 62 ; Aruold, vol. ii. p. 
286 ; Becker, ii. 1, p. 22. Below, ch. xiii. § 38. 
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The existence of a body of official scribes, and of a written 
collection of rules of judicial procedure, as well as the mode 
adopted by Flavius for divulging this technical system, prove 
that writing was at this period familiarly used, and upon a 
tolerably large scale, at Rome, for purposes of public business. 

As this state of things could not be of recent creation, we 
may assume, without much risk of error, that in the 172 years 
which elapsed between the conflagration of the city and the 
Second Punic War (390-218 n.c.), all the most important laws 
and acts of the state were reduced into writing, at the time of 
their occurrence, by official scribes. What provision was made 
for the custody of those documents, and how far they were safely 
preserved, it is more difficult for us, with our scanty sources of 
information, to judge. 

§ 2 Those official documents which were written upon 
parchment, or papyrus, or any other material corresponding to 
paper w'hich the Romans were able to use, were probably carried 
away by each magistrate at the expiration of his term of office, 
and preserved in his family in a more or less complete state. 
The Commentarii Censorvm — the official documents or memo- 
rials of the censors — which must have related in great part to 
the formation of the census — are particularly mentioned by 
Dionysius as having been religiously transmitted from father to 
son, like hereditary sacra, in the censorian families — ^and he adds 
that many distinguished persons of these families preserved 
them in his tiine.(^) The establishment of the censorship is 
referred to the year 4l!3 B.C. 

It appears, moreover, from a passage in Cicero's oration for 
Archias, that, in his time, the official records of the prastors 
remained in their own custody, and were not transferred to any 
public office or archive.(*) Hence Pliny speaks of the memorials 


(7) SrjKovTai S' dWutv rt iroXXwv Kal rUv KaXovfttviov ri/itfrtKwv viroftvt)- 

fidrtov d iraJi; Trapd irarpdtjy kuI Trepi woXXov troulrai rote lavr^v 

itTOfikuoig ^(TTTfp tfpd irarptpa^ Trapatnovai. woXXoi S* dvd rCjv nurjriKujv 

oiKwp avlpig kvi^avuQ oi SiapvXdTTovrie uhrd, i. 74. See Becker, ii. 1, p. 26. 

(8) Pro Arch. 5. 
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of transactions in public magistracies, being preserved in the 
repositories of private individuals.(") 

Cicero, in defending himself against the charge of having 
recorded a false report of the oral evidence given by the informers 
to the Senate in the Catilinarian conspiracy, states that he 
employed certain senators to take notes of the proceedings ; 
that these documents were indeed, according to the ancient 
practice, preserved in private hands ; but that instead of keeping 
them concealed in his own house, he had caused copies of them 
to be made, and published to all the world.C^“) 

That such should have been tt/e ordinary practice at Rome is 
not to be wondered, when it is remembered that even in England, 
up to a comparatively late date, it was the practice for the Secre- 
taries of State, and other high officers, to carry away aU their 
official correspondence on going out of office. The uninterrupted 
series of official correspondence for the offices of Secretaries of 
State does not ascend higher than the latter part of the last 
century. 

§ 3 There were, however, at Rome certain official depositories 
— taimlce jmblicai, or tabulariaQ ^) — in which various documents 
of a public nature were preserved — some perhaps of a judicial, 
others of an administrative nature — together with transcripts of 
legislative acts ; but our information does not enable us to 
specify what they contained ; and the general practice, as has 
been already stated, doubtless was that the annual and other 
magistrates carried away their documents at the expiration of 


(9) Tablina codicibus iraplobantur, ct mouuTnentis rerum in magis- 
tratu gestarum. Plin. N. H. xxxv. 2. Compare Festus, p. 366. Tablinum 
proximo atrium locus dicitur, quod auiiqui magistratus in suo imperio 
tabulis [reponendis eurn dcstinaverant]. 

(10) ‘Itaquo introductis in Seiiatum indicibus, constitui senatores, 

S ui omnia indicura dicta, interrogata, responsa perscriberent. . . . Quid 
cindoP quid feciP quum scirem iSi indicium in tabulas publicas relatum, 
ut illiB tabulm private tamcn custodift, more majorum, continerentur ; non 
oeeultavi, non continui domi, sed describi ab omnibus statim librariis, 
dividi passim et pervulgari atque edi populo Romano imperavi-’ Pro 
Sulla, c. 14—6. Compare Merimde, Conjuration de Catilina, p. 207. 

(11) ‘ Nec ferrea jura, 

Insanumque forum, aut populi tabulariu vidit.' 

Virg. Georg, ii. 601-2, where see Servius, 
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their office. The accounts of captured property rendei ed by tlte 
commanders appear to have been preserved in the troasuiy 
and Cicero remarks tliat the order of scribcv, or 
paid subordinate civil servants (like the centers of the East India 
Company) could not be otherwise than respectable, because the 
public accounts, and the safety of the magistrates, were at their 
inercy.(^^) 

§ 4 The laws made by .the popular legislative assemblies 
were sometimes engraved upon brass, in order to ensure their 
permanence. It is expressly mentioned that the laws of the 
Twelve Tables were preserved in this manner, and that the 
brazen plates were fixed up in the Forum.(^®) Other laws were 
perpetuated on the same durable material ;(^^) thus the decree 
respecting the Bacchanalians, now preserved at Vienna, is en- 
graved on brass. Some laws likewise were engraved on stone; 
which was the established practice at Athens. The decrees con- 
ferring honours upon Julius CoBsar, during his lifetime, were 


(12) Cic. Verr. i. 21. In Pis. 25. The law respecting the accounts of 

J roviiicial magistrates altered by tJie Lex Julia, (IG B.c.) Che. Ep. 
)iv. v. 20. 

(13) Wrr. iii, 79. Ordo est honeshis. Quis negat, ant (juid ea res 
ad hauc rein pertinet.^ Est vero Jionestua, rjuod eorum hominuni fidei 
tabiihe jiublicic pericuJafjue magistratmun eoinniitluntur. 

The documents preserved in piihlie archives \\ ere soimdimCxS fraudulently 
burnt, and .‘^ometinies forged. Cie. Be Nat. Beor. iii. 30. The public 
archive of llerach'a as destroyed by fire in tlio Social war. Cie. pro 
Arch. 5. A scriba librarius seems to have been a clerk who was a mere 
writer. 

(14) This mode of perpetuating writings is alluded to by Horace. 
Exegi nionunicntum aTO pereiinius. Carm. iv. 30. 

(15) Bion. Hal. x. 67 ; Livy, iii. 67 ; Biod. xii. 26. See below, 
ch. xii. § 2. 

(16) An ancient law engraved on a brazen column in the consulship of 
Pinariusand Furius, 472 b.c. was mentioned by Varro, Maerob. Sat. i. 13. 
The engraving of laws on brass is meiitionea as the eominoii practice in 
the latter yc'ars of the llepublic in Suet. C«*€8ar, 28. Three thousand 
brazen tablets of laws were destroyed in the conflagration of the Capitol 
under Vitellius : Suet. Vesp. 8. Cicero mentions that the ‘ Legum a?ra,* 
in the Capitol were melted by lightning in 05 B.c. Cat. iii. 8 ; Be Biv. i. 12. 
Compare Bio Cass, xxxvii. 9 ; Obsequens do Prodig. c. 122. Other 
inscriptions on brazen columns are mentioned by Bio Cass. xliv. 63, 
Ivi. 33. Tacitus, Ann. xi. 14, speaks of publishing plebiscita on brazen 
plates fixed in forums and temples, 

(17) See Goe tiling, Funfzebn Romische Urkunden auf Erz und 
Stein; HaUe, 1845. 
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written with golden letters upon silver columns; which were 
dedicated in tho Capitol. 

These tabletn, of brass or other durable material, appear to 
have been pre.served in the Capitol, or fixed against the walls of 
some of the temples. There was, however, no one place of 
deposit for all Roman statutes, nor was there any complete col- 
lection ‘of them, or any authentic publication of copiea Tran- 
scripts were procured from private copyists, whenever they were 
wanted.(^*) 

§ 5 A few fragments of laws, purporting to belong to the 
time of the kings, have been preserved in ancient writers, but 
we know nothing of the grounds on which they are referred to 
this early period ; and still less, how they are connected with 
particular kings, 

Livy says generally, that after the Gallic conflagration, the 
magistrates for the year ordered all the laws wliich could be 
recovered, to be sought after ; these were the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, and some laws of the kings. (-^) It is unques- 
tionable that the later Romans had certain laws, or written legal 
rules, which they cither referred generally to the regal period, 
under the name of leges regies, or which they assigned to par- 
ticular kings. Dionysius cites a law of Numa, in which it was 
written, that, ‘ if a father should permit his son to marry a wife, 
who is to share his sacred rites and property, according to the 
laws, it shall not be lawful for the father to sell the son a 
provision which Dionysius considers to have been adopted from 
the law of Numa into the decemviral code.(^^) Other passages 


(i8) Dio Cass. xliv. 7. 

(ip) ‘ Legum fustodiam nullani Iiabemus. Itaque leges sunt, quas 
apparitores noatri volunt ; a librarits peiiraua, publicis litteris consignatam 
memoriam publicam nullam Labomus.’ — Cio. de Leg. iii. 20. The 
apparitores were the subordinate oflicers who were personally attached to 
the superior magistrates. 

(ao) The extant fragments of the royal laws are collected by Dirksen, 
Versuche zur Kritik und Auslegung der Quelleu des lldmischen Itcchts, 
p. 234—68. 

(ai) vi. 1. 

(aa) ii. 27. Compare Dirksen, ib. p. 333. 
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from his laws are cited in the collection of Festus, and by other 
writers. (^'’) Cicero likewise speaks in general terms, of laws of 
Numa which were extant in his time,(”‘) 

Some references are further made to laws of Servius 
Tullivis,(^®) and a law of Romulus and Tatius is. cited in a cor- 
rupt fragment of Festus ;(^®) but, with these exceptions, all the 
extant references to the. legislation of individual kings,* specify 
the laws of Numa. 

An excerpt of Marcellus in the Digest, quotes from a lex 
regia, a prohibition to bury a pregnant woman, without opening 
her body for the purpose of saving the child. 

Whenever the Romans wished to assign a law to a remote 
and undated antiquity, they spoke of it as a ‘ royal law and 
if the law related to some matter of sacred discipline or regu- 
lation, they attributed it to Numa, who was considered the 
primeval founder and author of all ordinances of this description. 
Thus Livy represents L. Valerius, the tribune, in 195 B.C., in 
arguing for the repeal of the Oppian law, a sumptuary enact- 
ment respecting women, passed during the Second Punic War, to 
have asked. Whether it was an ancient royal law, as old as tlie 


(23) See Fe.stus in aliuta, p. 6 ; occisum, p. 178 ; opima spolia, p. 189 ; 
parrici [tli] qua-stores, p. 221; ])o]lices, jj. 222, and Gell. N. A. iv. 3j 
termino, p. 368 ; also Plm. xiv. 12, (Dirkscn, p. 318) ; Plin. xxxii. 10, on 
fish, (Dirkuen, p. 316); Plin. xiv. 12 (Dirksen, p. 320. 

( 24 ) De Rep. ii. 11 ; v. 2. 

(23) Tac. Ann. xii. 8. Festus, pro eonsu, p. 246. An expression from 
the ‘ descriptio claasium quam fecit Scr. Tiulius’ is cited in Festus in 
procum, p. 249. 

( 26 ) In plorarc, p. 230. 

(27) Dig. xii. 8, § 2 ; (Dirkscn. p. 327). Concerning the leges rcgiro, 
see Gibbon, Decl. and Fall. c. 44, ad init. Pomptmius, Dig, i. 2, 2, § 3, 
says that the leges rcgiin had become obsoleti*, and that the Bomanrpeople 
began to be governed by unwritten and consuetudinary law: whence the 
necessity for tlie deccmviral legislation. This is an attempt to reconcile 
the accounts of the leges regite, of a written legislation under the kings, 
with the non-existence of written laws as the cause of the dccemviral 
legislation. 

^28) Th\is Cicero affirms that the law protecting a citizen against 
punishment without a legal judgment, u as as old as the kings: ‘ Hoc juris 
in hdc civitate, etiara turn cum reges cssent, dico fuisse,’ (Pro dom.;i3) 
an assertion for which he had probably no special evidence. He meant to 
say that the law was very ancient. 
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city itself ? or, Whether — ^what was next in point of antiquity— 
it was even as old as the decern viral code ?(*®) 

That the legal rules which the later Romans called royal 
laws, and referred to some of their kings, were genuine rem- 
nants of their early jurisprudence, and of antique consuetu- 
dinary law, cannot be doubted ; but, in examining the nature of 
the historical evidence for the period o^ the kings, we shall find 
that there is no sufficient ground for supposing that these laws 
are traceable to the kingly period, as the laws of the Twelve 
Tables are traceable to the Decemvirs. (®®) 

Dionysius informs us, that Numa reduced all his legislation 
on sacred things into writing, and divided his regulations into 
eight portions^^^) That after his death, his successor, Ancus 
Marcius, collected his ordinances from the pontiffs, and tran- 
scribed them upon tables, which he exhibited in the Forum to 
the^public, ‘ These copies," says Dionysius, ‘ were subsequently 
lost, but after the expulsion of the kings, they were republished 
by the chief pontiff, Cains Papirius.’(®") The latter must be a 
different person from Manius Papirius, whom Dionysius after- 
wards states to have been the first king of the sacrifices. (**) The 
collection of laws described by Dionysius was limited to the reli- 
gious ordinances of Numa; but we hear likewise of the existence 
of a collection of royal laws, made by a certain Sextus Papirius, 
who lived under Tarquinius Superbus, and who would appear to 


(29) Livy, xxxiv. 4. The law was passed in 216 b.c. and repealed 
in 195 B.c., so that it remained in force twenty years. 

(30) Below, ch. xi. §. 39. (31) ii. 63. 

(32) iii. 36. Livy gives the same accoilnt. ‘ Longe antiquiseimiun 

ratus sacra publica, ut ab Niim/l instituta erant, faccre, omnia ea ex 
commentariis regia pontilieom maximum in album relata proponere in 
publico jubet,’ i. 32. Compare Hartung, vol. i. p. 212. The account of 
the lawa engraved on wooden plants, seems an invention to account for 
the disappearance of the original lawa attributed to Numa, and supposed 
to have been transcribed and promiilgated by Ancus Marcius. There is no 
mention of this mode of writing elsewhere:— Spvh'aiQ ixapdrrovro ttavlttiv 
ot r« voftoi Kul at vtpi rwv Udwi/ Hiaypapai, and it is probably a fiction. When 
wooden planks were used, they were probablj' covered with plaster, and 
treated as painters use them. The pro.scription-list8 of Sylla ai’e called 
ri rd SeWcea by Dio Cass. xlv. 17. 

(33) V. 1 , 
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be different from either of the persons named by Dionysius. 
To this Papirius a collection of laws is attributed, which has 
passed by the name of Jus Civile Papirianum ; but although 
such a compilation was doubtless used by the jurists of the 
imperial period, both its authenticity and antiquity are extremely 
problematical. (**) 

Livy mentions, under the year 363 B.C., the existence of an 
old law, written in antique characters and language, directing 
that the ‘praitor maximus’ should fix a nail, on the Ides of 
September. These nails were driven into the right side of the 
temple of Jupiter on the Capitol; and Livy seems to consider 
this law of later date than the consecration of the temple, 
which is placed shortly after the expulsion of the king8.(®") 

§ 6 According to the statement of Livy, tSe senatus-con- 
sulta (that i.s to say the decrees, or ordinances made by the 
Senate, on its own iudepondent authority,) remained originally 
in the custody of tin* consuls ; but in the y<-‘ar 4 19 n.c.'., in the 
important consulship of Valerius and Horatins, after the abolition 
of tile Ticcemvii'ate, the consuls ina<le a regulation that tho seua- 
tus-consulta should be deposited in the temple of Ceres, in the 
custody of the itlebeian e<liles.(-’’®) 

In later times, they were kept in the wrarium ; and no sena- 
tus-consultum took effect, or had the force of law, until it had 
been there deposited. This rule was already in existence in 
the year 187 B.C., when it is mentioned in connexion with the 
application of Fulvius for a triumph. (=^7) 

§ 7 The treaties between independent states were at an 


Dirksen, ib. p. 236—9; Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 249; vol ii 

scriptajut q..i pVa4oVnmxini,m sU. idibI^8<*ptcu£iW cllvum pTnea?"® 
(3^>) •InsUtuUnn etiam al) nsdem cousulilms. ut soiuiliisc.lriHuha in 
serlem Ccrerm ad a-dil<-s ph'bia didbrrentur, qua* ante arbitrio coHaiduni sun 
pnmebautur, vitjabanturquc. J.ivv iii .'i.'i A i:..„ ” 

by I.ivy. ,l,o .llil™;!/,!;;: 

the consuls, caused the Twelve Tables to bo euKravi-d on brns.s ib c 57 
“ sonatus-eonsultum in 412 b.c. is mentioned by 

(37) See Livy, xxxix. 4. Compare Suet. Aug. 94 j Tac. Ann. iii. 61. 
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early period, on account of their solemnity and importance, m- 
scribed on durable materials, and carefully preserved. One of 
the most ancient Greek inscriptions extant is a treaty between 
the Eleans and Herseans, engraved on a small brass plate, now 
in the British Museum. The treaties recited in the fifth book 
of Thucydides were likewise, doubtless, copied from the stone 
pillars on which they were chiselled. 

The earliest documents to which the Roman historians had 
access were treaties. - Dionysius describes, apparently from per- 
sonal observation, the ancient treaty made by Servius Tullius 
with the Latin cities, which was' preserved in his time in the 
Federal temple of Diana, on the Aventine. It was engraved on 
a brazen pillar, in Greek characters of an archaic form, but, as it 
appears, was composed in the Latin language. (^'^) 

A treaty said to have been made by Tarquinius Superbus 
with the people of Gahii wps, after having been ratified by 
the solemn oaths of the parties, recorded on a hide stretched over 
a wooden shield, the hide being that of the ox slain in the sacri- 
fice by which the oaths were sanctified. This record, written in 
archaic letters, was preserved at Rome, in the temple of Jupiter 
Sanctus, (or Sancus,) in the time of Dionysius, and was apparently 
seen by him.(**) 

Polybius recites the contents of three treaties made between 

(38) iv. 26. Sec Plin. N. H. vii. 58 ; Tao. ann. xi. 14 ; Klotz, ib. p. 
246. The alliance between Rome and Latium is described by Livy viii. 4, 
in the speech of L. Aunius Setiuus, as having existed more than 200 years, 
in 340 B.c. The .allusion seems to be to the supposed conquest of Latium 
in the reign of Tarquinius I’riscus, which ended in 679 b.c. See Livy, i. 
38 } Dion. Hal. iii. 49 — 66. The treaty of Cassius would be only 163 years 
before 340 b.c. 

(39) . iv. 58. Becker, vol. i. p. 18, thinks that Dionysius means to imply 
that he saw both those inaeriptions. Dionysius, i. -IS, says that important 
oaths and alliances u’cre made at the ara maxima at Rome, whieli was 
dedicated to Dius Fidius, or Hercules Sancus. Sec Ilortuug, Religion der 
Romer, vol. ii. p. '14. 

Clypeum antitpii ob retunditatem etiam eorium bovis appellarunt, in 
quo feedtis Gabinorum cum Uoraanis fuerat doserijitum. Paid. Diac. p. 
66, ed. Muller. Tlie meaning of whieli article is tluit the ancients called 
the wooden frame on which the hide wa-s stretched for the Gabuiu treaty, 
by the name of ctj/peiix, on account of its circular form. 

The treaty with Gabii is alluded to by Horace as apparently extant in 
his time, Epist. ii. 1, 24-5. The treaty with the Sabines, also mentioned 

/ 
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Borne and Carthage, which were in his time preserved on iDrazen 
plates in the serarium of the ediles,(‘®) close to the temple of the 
Capitoline Jupiter. He states that the earliest of these three 
treaties was made in the time of L. Junius Brutus and M. Hora* 
tius, the first consuls after the expulsion of the king^ by whom 
the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter was consecrated : that 'he 
recites.it from the best translation which he was able to make, 
for so great was the difference between the ancient and the actual 
language of the Romans, that the persons most versed in the 
ancient language could scarcely interpret some parts of it, even 
with close attention. The third treaty was made at the time 
of the descent of Pyrrhus in Italy. For the second treaty, he 
specifies no date, but it must have been made at some time 
between 509 and 281 B.C'., the dates of the other two.(*^) He 
adds that the existence of these treaties was unknown to the 
oldest persons, either Roman or Carthaginian, in his time, and 
to those most conversant with public affairs ; and that therefore 
it is natural that Philinus, the Agrigontine historian of the First 
Punic War, should have been ignorant of their contents ; but ho 
wonders that Philinus should have described the existence of 
treaties containing stipulations wholly different from these, and 
should have chaiged the Romans wdth the violation of an en- 
gagement into which they had never entered. (*^) Polybius then 
subjoins the provisions of two other treaties made with the Car- 
thaginians after the First Punic War.(***) 

There is nothing remarkable in the circumstance that the 
oldest persons in the time of Polybius were ignorant of treaties 
which had been made so many years before their time, paiticu- 

by Horace, appears to be that w'itb Tarquinius Priacus, in Dion. Hal. iv. 
46. Compare Livy, i. 37-8. The treaty with Gabii is considered by 
Niebulir, Lcct. vol. i. p. 105, to be authentic. 

( 40 ) It will be observed that the scnatus-consulta were likewise in the 
custody of the cdiles. Above p. 142. Concerning this serarium, see 
below, § 9. It was also close to the temple of Saturn. 

Fischer, Rom. Zeillafcln, p. 62, thinks that the Undated treaty 
in Polybius is that mentioned by Livy, vii. 27, as having been made 
between the Romans and Carthaginians m the year 318 b.c., and as having 
been rcnew'ed for the third time in 306 B.c. (Livy ix. 43.) Compare Grote, 
Hist, of Gr. vol. x. p. 641. 

( 42 ) iii. 22 — ^26. See above, p. 39. ( 43 ) ib. c. 27. 
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larly the earliest of the three, which about the year 160 RO. was 
three centuries and a-half old : that is to say, it was as far 
removed from the contemporaries of Polybius as the year 1 600 
is from us ; and even the treaty made in the time of Pyrrhus 
was more than a centuiy old. It may be remarked, howevm', 
that the reference of Polybius to the memory of aged personst 
together with his e;rclusive mention of the foreign historian 
Philinus, prove that in his time the Romans had no full narrative 
history of the First Punic War founded upon authentic docu- 
mentary evidence. 

Polybius is so careful and trustworthy a writer, and his de- 
scription of the state and place of deposit of the earliest of these 
treaties is so specific, that no doubt can exist of his having 
examined, copied, and translated the original inscription. His 
statements respecting tlie names of the first consuls, and the 
dedication of the temple of the Capitoline Jupiter do not 
however quite agree with the accounts of the other historians, 
(which again differ from one another(‘^‘^)) ; and it is to bo 
observed that their names do not occur in tlie body of the docu- 
ment which he inserts at length. It therefore seems most pro- 
bable that the date was obtained from some note affixed to 
the treaty, 'or some information furnished by the servants 
of the ediles, and was not a part of the contemporary instru- 
ment. His account of the obscurity of the obsolete language 
of the treaty affords strong evidence of its great antiquity. (*’) 
Again, Cicero speaks of the treaty made with the Latins in 
the consulship of Cassius and Comiuius, 493 B.C.. seventeen years 
after the expulsion of the kings, as having been engraved on a 
brazen column behind the rostra, which was only removed in his 
time.(^) 

(44) See Fischer, p. 16-7. Below ch. xii. § 2. 

(45) Horace alludes to the language of the Saliaric ode being unintel- 
ligible in his time. — Ep. ii. I, 85. 

(46) Pro Balbo, 23. The existence of this brazen column (columna 
ssnea) is recognised by Livy, ii. 33. Its contents are r<*cited by Dion. vi. 
96. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 18. n. 28. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 23-38, 
Lect. vol. 1. p. 126. 

VOL. L 
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The existence of a written record of the tre.n.ty made with 
Ardea in the year -lit B,c., in the sixty-sixth year of tlie 
commonwealth, was attested by Licinius Macer as cited by 
Livy.(^') 

Pliny likewise quotes some writers, as testifying tliat the 
treaty granted to the Romans by Porsena, about the year 507 
B.C., contained a clause prohibiting them from the use of iron for 
other purposes than agriculture.(''*) Livy explains how a firm 
peace was made with Porsena and Dionysius states that a 
treaty of amity and peace was ratified by mutual oaths ;(®®) but 
the terms specified by each are inconsistent with any such igno- 
minious condition as that mentioned by Pliny. 

In the year 340 B.C., the rights of Roman Citixenship were 
granted to the Campanian knights, and a record of this grant 
was made on a brazen plate fixed in the temple of Castor at 
Rome.('’) 

A list of the Roman consuls, lieutenants, quaestors, and mili- 
tary tribunes who plighted their faith for the engagement 
entered into with the Samnites after the surrender at Caudium, 
was preserved in the Roman archives. (’■-) 

A constant practice doid>tless existed at Rome, from a com- 
paratively early period, of engraving all im 2 )ortant treaties on 
some durable material, and of <lepositing this record in one of 
the temples on the Capitol. Thus the tenna of the treaty made 
between the Romans and .^tolians in 210 B.C., were two years 
afterwards reduced into writing ; and one inscrijjtion was dejjo- 

(47) iv. 7. 

(48) N. H. x.xxiv. 39. Sec below ch. xii. § 6. 

(49) Livy ii. 1.5. 

(50) Dion. Hnb v. 3t. According to Niebuhr. Leet. vol. i. j). 118, Pliny 
saw the treaty with Porsena. 

(51) Equitibus Campanis civitas data, nionuinentoque ut csset, scneain 
tabuJatn in sedc Castoria Romas fixerunt. Livy, viii. 11. 

(52) Spoponderunt conaules, legati, qua-stores, tribuni militum ; nomi- 
naque omnium qui spoponderunt exstant ; ubi si et ftedere acta res esset, 
prsBtorquam duorum fecialium non ©xstarent; Livy, ix. 6. Livy uses tho 
fact of these names being preserved as an argument to prove that a/iedus, 
or treaty in solemn form, was not made with the Samnites. What he says 
as to the names of the fecialcs, proves the existence of an established prac- 
tice of registration with respect to treaties. 
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sited at Olympia, the other on the Capitol. (’•*) The treaty made 
with Antiochus in 189 B.c,, was likewise inscribed on brazen 
tablets, and deposited in the Capitol ; where (says Appian) it is 
customary to dej)Osit the treaties ; a copy of it was sent to the 
consul commanding in Asia, in order that the treaty might be 
ratified by the ])roper oaths. (®‘*) 

§ 8 Other facts of public interest were likewise recorded in 
inscriptions on durable materials, which were extant in the 
Second Punic War, and even at a later time. The earliest inscrip- 
tion of this class, which has been handed down to us, is that 
mentioned by Livy in connexion with the (divergent accounts of 
the execution of Spurius Cassius in the year 485 B.C. One of 
these accounts was, that Sp. Cassius was put to death by his 
father, who dedicated his peculium to Ceres, and made of it 
a statue, with the inscription. Ex Cassia familia DATUAt('®) 
Whatever may have been the true account of the death of 
Cassius, it receives no light from this inscription. Again Livy 
reports that he received from Augustus Caesar himself the 
information that, during his inspection and restoration of the 
Homan temples, he entered the temple of the Feretrian Jupiter 
at Rome,('’®) which had fallen into decay, and which he caused 
to be re 2 )aired ; and that he there saw and read the inscription 
on the spolia opima, dedicated by A Cornelius Cossus ; it was 
written on a linen breast-plate, and described him as consul. 


(53) IIubc convencrunt, conacriplaque l»ienniopost. Olympia? ab Altolis, 
in Capilolio ab Romanis, ut testata saeratis monumentis csseut, sunt posita. 
Livy, xxvi. 21. 

O54) Appian, Syr. c. 3J>. Compare Livy, xxxviii. 38. 39. 

Lyoortas appeals to the treaty with Home, engraved on stone. Livy, 
xxxix. 37. 

The map of Aristagoras was engraved on a brass plate ; Ilerod. v. 49. 
There was at Delphi an ancient copy of the Works and Da3’^s of Hesiod, on 
plates of lead, seen by Pausaniaa, ix. 31, § 4. 

Respecting monumental brasses, whicli sometimes contained short in- 
scriptions, see Parker’s Diet, of Archit. in v. 

Iron plates are never mentioned as used for inscriptions. Iron was 
probably too subject to oxidize, to be lit for the purpose. 

(55) fi- 4il. According to Pliny, H. N. xxxiv. 9, this was the fii’St 
brazen statue made at Rome. See below, eh. xii. § 20. 

(56) Concerning this temple, see Becker, vol. i. p. 402. 

L 2 
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Cossus was consul in the year 428 ; whereas the account given 
by all the historians before Livy, and confirmed by the aiu'iont 
list of magistrates preserved in the temple of Moneta, placed the 
dedication of the spolia opima by Cossus in the year 437 
when he was only military tribune, A third account represented 
him as having dedicated these spoils, when master of the horse, 
in the year 426 B.c.(“^ 

Again, Livy relates that T. Quinctius Oincinnatus, dictator in 
880 B.C., ten years after the capture of the city by the Gauls, 
took Praeneste with eight other towns — and having brought the 
statue of Jupiter Imperator from Prasneste to the Capitol, he 
dedicated it between the cells of Jupiter and Minerva, placing 
beneath it a tablet, with an inscription commemorative of his 
victory. Livy gives the substance, but not the exact words, of 
this inscription. (■’®) 

The Duilian inscription, recording the naval victory of the 
Consul Duilius in the First Punic War, 260 B.C., is still in 'great 
part extant. 

§ 9 Independently of the effbcts of neglect, indifference, 
ignorance, ami lapse of time, the documents preserved in the 
Homan archive.s, even those engraved on brass and other 
durable materials, were exposed to the casualties which attend 
such relics of the past, in an unsettled state of society, amidst 
the destructive infliiences of civil war or invasion. 

The (tj^rarluia or tahiihirmm, connected with the temple 
of Saturn and also with the temple of Jupiter on the Capitol, 
was one of the most ancient national arehives, and had been 
so used from an early period. The building was however 
burnt in the Civil war of Sylla, in the year 83 B.C., and was 
subsequently restored by Q. Lutatius Catulus, during his consul- 

( 57 ) iv. 20 . 

( 5 $) Dedinatum est inter cellam Jovie ac Minervro, tabulaque sub co 
lixa, monunicntum rorum gestarum, hia fentio inciaa littcris fuit : Jupiter 
atque dioi omnen hoc dedcrunt ut T. Quinctius dictator (yrpida novem caperet. 
Livy, vi. 29. Compare Fcatua in trientem, p. 363. Below, eh. xiii. § 5 . 

( 59 ) See Ciaceonius in Grjcv. Tliea. Ant. Eom. vol. v. p. 1811 ; Klotz, 
ib. p. ^5 ; Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 579 ; Lect. vol. ii. p. 26 j Becker, 
Tol. i. p. 323. 
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ship, four years afterwards. Some remains of it still exist as 
the lower part ol* the Palazzo Senatorio, and the dedication of 
Catulus was legible in the time of Nardini.(^^®) We are ex- 
pressly informed that sacred offerings of metal and other 
durable materials, as well as the Sibylline prophecies, which 
were probably written on papyrus, or skins, perished in this 
conflagration ; and it is probable that feven inscriptions on 
brazen tablets shared the same fate.(®^) 

When however the Capitol was burnt by the Vitellians in 
69 AD., it is stated to have contained three thousand brazen 
tablets, which were destroyed by the flamea Vespasian, 
according to Suetonius, restored this national archive, by pro- 
curing copies from all quarters, and made a collection of the 
senatus-coiisulta and plebiscita, concerning alliances, treaties, 
and personal privileges, nearly from the foundation of the city.(^®) 


(66) Sco Appian, b.c. i. 83 ; Pint. Public. 12. Compare Becker, vol. i. 

30, 317, 300 ; ii. 2, p. 351, where the other passages are collected: also, 
^'isclicr, p. 185. 

(61) ‘The Sibylline prophecies (says Dionysius) were preserved until 
the Marsic war, lying on the ground, in a stone chest, in tlie temple of the 
Capitoline Jupiter, in the custody of Decemvirs. When the temple was 
burnt, either intentionally or accidentally, in the 173rd Olympiad, they 
were destroyed by the fire with the otlier sacred offerings;' iv. 62. In the 
year 389 b.c., Cainillus dedicated three golden patera? from the produce of 
Etruscan booty : ‘ quns cum titulo noniinis Camilli, ante Capitolium incen- 
siim, in Jovis cellfi constat ante pedes Junonis positas fuisse.* Livy, vi. 4. 
Speaking of the sucecsses of L, Marcius in Spain, in 212 b.c., Livy says: 
‘ Monuiiientumque victoria? ojus de Poenis, uscpie ad iiiccnsum Capitolium, 
fuisse iu tcinplo clypcuui, Marcium appellatum, cum imagine Asclrubalis;* 
XXV. 39. Pliny, N. H. xxxv. 4, says oi the same sliield: ‘Isque clypeus 
supra fores Capittilina? a?di8 usque ad inceudium primiim fuit.' 

After the Sibylline oracles liad been burnt in the Marsic war, fresh 
copies were procured from Samos, Troy, Ery thra?, and other places, in and 
out of Italy. Dion. Hal. il>. ; Tac. Ann. vi. 12. 

The allusion in Cic. de N. D. iii. 30, to the aet of Sosius, and also that 
in Pro Rabir. perd. reo. c. 3, maybe to tabularium, and do not appear 
to refer to the tabularium on the Capitol! — The seizure of the Capitol by 
Herdonius in 460 b.c., is not describeef as having given rise to any destruc- 
tion of archives, by fire or otherwise. 

(62) Vesp. 8. ASrearumque tabularum tria millia, qua; simul confla- 
graverant, restituenda suscepit ; undique investigatis exemplaribus instni- 
nientum imperii pulclierrimuiu ac vetustissiinum eon fecit, quo continebantur 
pcene ab exordio urbis senatus consulta plebiscita de soeictate et feedere 
ac privilegio cuicunque concessis. If the last words are to bo interpreted 
literally, the restored archive was limited to a certain class of public docu- 
ments. 
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Other conflagrations of buildings are mentioned as liaviog 
destroj^ed the records of public instrumente. Thus we arc told, 
on the autliority of Cato the Elder, that the law relating to i ho 
punishment of Vestal virgins for nncluistity, which was fixed in 
the Atrium Libertatis, had, together with many otluT laws, 
been destroyed by fire.(^‘^) 

We also learn that Clodius burnt the temple of the Tsfymjdis 
at Rome, in order to destroy the records of the census therein 
deposited. Other temples likewise, which doubtless con- 
tained some ancient records, perished from the same cause ; 
the temjDlo of Mat('r Iihea was twice burnt, once in 
and again in 2 

Cicero speaks of the Capitol having been struck by lightning 


(63) Prol7rum Virginia Vcstalis ut capite puniretur, virqui eamincesta- 
visset verboribus necaretur : lex fixa in atno Hbertatia cum multis aliis 
logibus incendio consumpta est, ut ait M. Cato in cA oratione qu® de Augu- 
ribus inscribitur; Festus, p. 241. See Meyer, Orat. Rom. Framn, p. 135. 
Meyer conjectures that this speech was delivered in 196 B.c. The conlln- 
gralion would tlieretbre have been prior to tliis year. — Concerning tho 
Atrium Libertatis, see Becker, vol. i. p. 158. Moyer’s (*onjceture is con- 
sistent with the supposition tliat tJio restoration of tlie Atrium Libertatis 
in 19 i B.C., mentioned by Livy, xxxiv. 44, was in consequence of the con- 
flagration. 

All iiKstaiu'c occurs in Livy, xxii. 57, of a vestal being executed for 
breacli of cliastity, uhilo lier a<*4*<nnplu*e. Ij. Cautiliu.s, a scribe of the pon- 
tifi‘ was so stwerely beaten with sticks by the Pontifex Maximus in the 
Coniitiuin, that he di(‘d under tlie intUctioii. This event was 216 B.c., bc- 
ff>re the destruction of the law hy fire. Oppia, a vestal virgin, suflered for 
incontinence in 4S3 b.c. Livy, ii. 12. 

The Atrium Libertatis seems to have been used as an office by the 
censors ; for tlie deposit of their papers, and for the accommodation of the 
public slaves in their service : Livy, xliii. 16. 

(64) ‘ Eum [Clrjdiuiii] qui tedern nympliarum incondit, ut memoriam 
publiearn recensionis, talmlis publicis impressam, extiugueret,* Cic, Pro. 
Mil. 27. 

(65) Becker, vol. i. ]i. 421. It w as founded in 191 b.c. A picture w ith 
an inscription commemorating tlie successes of the consul Ti. Sempronius 
Gracchus in Sardinia, was set up in tJie temple of Mater Matuta, in tho 
year 174- b.c. TJie picture represented llie shape of the island, w ith figures 
of battles ; Livy, xli. 33. It w as probably a rude pictorial map, on a large 
scale. A picture recording the exploits of L. url'miiliiis Paullus, the con- 
queror of Macedonia, w as exhibited by him in some public place. Kenim 
gestanim ordinein in taludA pictum publico posuit. Victor do vir. illust. 
c. 56. It is also mentioned by Herodotus, that a picture of the bridge of 
Darius was dedicated in a temple by Mandrocles of Samos, the engmeer 
who constructed it, with an illustrative iuscription ; iv. 88. 
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in his own time, when the statues both of gods and men were 
thrown down, and the brazen plates of laws were melted.(^»®) 
The Colnmna rostrata, erected on the Capitol by M. -^milius in 
the First Punic War, in commemoration of the naval victory off 
Ca})e Ilermieum in 225 J5.C. was entirely overthrown by lightning 
in the yitav 172 The regia, likewise, the official residence 

of one of the high pontifical authorities, and likely to contain 
ancient records, was tmee burnt ; once in the year 210 
and again in the yeai^ 149 

§ 10 The most destructive conflagration to which Rome 
was exposed, was however that which took place during the 
Gallic occupation of the year 390 B.a, when the entire city, 
with the exception of the Capitol, is related to have been 
burnt So complete indeed was its destruction, according 
to our accounts, that the Gauls, during the siege of the Capitol, 
were afflicted with pestilence from the want of proper dwellings, 
and after their departure, the Romans were with difficulty pre- 
vented by Camillus from abandoning the ruins of their city and 
migrating in a body to VeiL(^^) 


(66) This event took place in the consulship of Cotta and Torquatufl, 
65 B.c. Cie. in Catil. iii. e. 8. 

(67) Livy, xlii. 20. The aruspiees, to whom ihis alarming prodigy M as 
referred, gave a favourable interpretation of it : ‘ Aruspiees in bonum yer- 
sururn id prodigium, prolationeuupie finium ei interitum perduellium 
portendi responaerunt ; quod ex hostibus siiolia fuissent ea rostra, qufe 
tenipestas disjeeisaet/ Unless there wa^ a recognised meaning for a prodigy 
M’hich no ingenuity eould elude, almost every t>minons occurrence admitted 
of a double interpretation, favourable or unfavourable. 

(68) See Livy, xxvi. 27. 

(69) Jill. Obsequens, e. 78. Compare Heekt^r, voh i. p. 7 — 9, 223. 

(70) See Livy, v. 42. ‘ Etsi omnia Hammis a<‘ minis a^quata vidissent. 

c. 43: quum inter ineendia ae ruinas eaptre urbis nihil siiperesse prader 
armatos hostes videreiii.* Plutarch, Camill. 22, says that the Gauls burnt 
and demolished the tow n, out ofanger that the Capitol w as not surrendered. 
As to the pestilence, se*e Livy, e. i. -18, and Pint. e. 28; and as to the in- 
tention to migrate to Veii, Livy, c. 40 ; Pint. e. 31. The story respecting 
the lituiis of Romnlus proves the existence of a belief as tt> the total de- 
struction of the city. It was said to have been preserved on the Palatine 
hill, and to have disappeared during the Gallic occupation, but that after 
the Gauls had departed, it was found under a thick covering of aslies, 
unhurt by the fire, although the Curia Saliorum, in which it had been 
preserved, and every tiling else near it, had been consumed. Cie. de Div i. 
17; Plut. Horn. 22 ; Camill, 32; Val. Max. i. 8-11 ; Dion. Hal. xiv. 6. 
Compare below ch. xii. § 81. 
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Now we have positive and distinct testimony of ancient 
writers, that this conflagration destroyed the chief part of all the 
historical records which Rome then possessed. ‘Before this 
time, (says Livy,) writing was rarely used, by which alone the 
memory of historical events can be preserved ; and such me- 
morials as existed, in the registers of the pontiffe, and in other 
public and private records, were chiefly destroyed in the con- 
flagration of the city. Henceforth, the history will rest on a 
more certain foundation.'(^^) 

Plutarch begins his life of Numa by declaring that there is 
a great discrepancy in the accounts as to his time, although 
his descent appears to be carefixlly deduced. ‘ But (he proceeds 
to say) a writer named Clodius, in a work on chronology asserts 
that the ancient registers disappeared in the destruction of the 
city by the Gauls, and that those now extant have been falsified, 
for the purpose of honouring particular persons, by placing them 
in the first and most distingviished familics.^'^) Plutarch 
alludes again to the uncei’tainty of the early chronology in 
his life of Camillus; for, after having stated that the Gauls 
took Rome rather more tlian SfiO years from the foundation 
of the city, he adds the expression of a doubt whether an 
acciurate account of the early times can be preserved, when the 


( 71 ) Qua: ah coiulitaarhcRoniA atl captam canclom virhem Romani aub 
regibus primum, consulibus deimle ac diclatoribus, deceTuvirisciuo ni; Iri- 
buuis consularibus gt-sscro, foris doiui sodilioues, quiuque libris 

exposui ; res quum vetustatu niniia obscuras, veluti tjUcT iiiagno ex hiler- 
valio loci vix ceriiuiilur : turn cjuod parva: et ranv per eadein tcinpoi’a littcras 
fucre, una euatodia lidelis memorias reruiu gcslarxini : ct quod etiamsi quuj 
in commentariia pontificuin aliisque publicia privatisquo erautmouumciUis, 
incensd urbr plerseque interiere. Clariora deinceps certioraque ab secuudd 
origine, velut ab gtirpibua l.'ctius feraciuaquo nmata) urbis, gesta doini 
luifitireque exponentur ; vi. i. Tliis stateirieiit of Livy on this point is cited 
and adopted by Plutarch de Fort. lh>m. c. 13. The infrequent use of 
writing m the early years of the Rt'public is also mentioned by Livy, vii. 
3, in connexion with the custom of fixing the nail. 

( 7 a) Num. i. dWd KX<!>di6c rtf iv iXiyxv oCrw yap irwe firiyi- 

ypairrai ri> /3t/3X<o»>, /<rxvpi?«r<w, &c. It is uncertain M’bat Clodius or Claudius 
18 here meant ; but it seems to be the same person as the KXadSioe whoso 
xpovtKal owrd^fie are cited by Appian, Celt. 3. See Krause, p. 213 — 6 ; 
Jjeclerc, ib. p. 49; Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 2, identifies the Clodius in 
Plutarch with Claudius Quadrigarius. 
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uncertainty concerning even subsequent events which the con- 
fusion of that disaster had produced is borne in 

Whoever the writer may bo whom Plutarch cites, he is 
independent of Livy, and probably anterior to him; and his 
testimony confirms the clear and explicit declaration of Livy, 
whose good faith on such a point is free from suspicion, while 
his knowledge, considering the preparation which he had made 
for his history, admits of no reasonable doubt(7^) 

These testimonies may therefore be considered as establish- 
ing the two following proportions, both of which are very mate- 
rial with respect to our present inquiry. 

1 That little use was made of the art of writing at Rome, 
for the contemporary registration of historical events, before the 
year 390 RC., the date of the capture of the city by the Gauls. 

2 That such historical records as existed at the time, 
whether public or - private, for the most part perished in the 
conflagration of the city. 

Niebuhr, indeed, disputes the first of these proposi- 
tions, and maintains that Livy has confounded the absence 
of a historical literature with the absence of a contemporary 
annalistic registration continued by public authority. It 


(73) Camill. c. 22. 

(74) On the destruction of manuscripts in the middle ages, and in later 

times, tlirougli wars, fire, neglect, ignorance, and dishonesty, see Maitland, 
Dark Ages. p. 222 — 94., ed. 2. ‘ It the reader has fairly considered the 

probable olfccts of wars and lire, aitlcd by the more slow and silent, but 
incessant operation of Time, assisted by damp an<l all the auxiliaries which 
he has employed when the negligence of man has left manuscripts at his 
mercy — if ho has reficeted that more than six hundred years have elapsed 
since the close of that period of which we are now siieaking, during all 
which lime the work of destnu'tion has been going on ; if he has at all 
realized these facts, surely I might confidently appeal to him whether it is 
very far short of a miracle, that any manuscripts of that or of an earlier 
period should have survived to the present time P’ Maitland, ib. p. 276. 
On the destruction of ancient chronicles, see Palgrave, Hist, of Normandy 
and England, vol. i. p. 421. 

(75) In his Lectures, vol. i. p. v., ho says that Livy’s statement just 
cited ‘ is only half correct, or rather altogether false, ana gives us quite an 
erroneous idea of the early history,’ Afterwards, he adds : ‘ When Livy, 
speaking of the times previous to the burning of the city, says per iHa 
tempora lUter<B raras erant : this is one of those notions, in which ho was 
misled by opinions prevalent in his own age, and which arc only partially 
true.’— p. Vi. 
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is quite true that a wide distinction exists between these two 
applications of the art of writing to historical pui*poses ; as wo 
may see from the parallel case of Greece ; for a registration of 
names of Argive priestesses, of Olympic victors, of Atheui;u\ 
archous, and of Lacedaunonian kings, began from early perioils : 
but there was no contemi>oniray narrative history until the times 
of Hellanicus, Herodotus, and Thucydides, all of whom w<‘ro 
born after the year 500 B.c. But even in Greece, the use of 
writing for the purposes of public historical registration was veiy 
limited, at the time to which Liv^'^ refers. Thucydides dt'scribes 
the Athenians, in the year 415 RO. as knowing their history 
during the Pisistratic period, which was about a centuiy bac k, 
only by heamay aecount.s, ami not from written documents ; and 
the burning of Rome w'as in 390 n.c., only tAventy-five years 
afterwards. IMoreover, the Romans, though an c'nterprising ami 
warlike people, Averc' at thi.stime far from c^cpial to the Athenians 
in refinement and mental cultivation ; and Avriting, Avhich was 
still not in common u.se at Athen.s, Avas, aa'c may be sure, still 
more rarely enqdoyed at Rome. Hence there appears to be no 
sufficient reason for questioning the accuracy of Livy’s statement 
with respect to the infrequ(?ncy of writing at Rome before the 
3^ear 390 B.C'. ; and Ave shall see loAver down that the character 
and contents of the extant historical accounts relating to that 
period are quite consistent with its truth. ('®) 


(76) BeloAA', oh. xii. Various notices of tho uso of AUTiting ocjcnr indeed 
incidentally in the histoiy prior to the Gallic conflagration. Thus Livy, 
i. 24, in describing the form of making a treaty under the early kings in- 
troduces a formula in which the treaty is represented as engraved on 
stone or metal, or « ritten on Avaxen tablets (tabnlis cerfive). Forged letters 
are used by Sextus Tarmiin at Gabii, according to Dion. Hal. iv, 57. Tho 
story of the treachery of the Vitellii and Aqnillii, in the first year of the Re- 
public, involves the seizure of letters toTarqnin, as well as of letters froniTar- 
quin. Livy, ii. .3-4 ; Dion. Tlal. v. 0, 7. The tribune prepares a An ritten copy 
of his law, in the disturbances at the time of Coriolanus, Dion. Hal. vH. 17. 
The Romans in the army write letters to their friends, blaming the consul 
for his incapacity, Dion. Hal. viii. 89. One of the consuls receives a 
despatch from his colleague — ix. 14. TJie consul sends a despatcli to 
the Senate, ib. 17, and again 03. The tribunes forge a letter, x. 9. 
Appius the decemvir sends a letter to the camp, xi. 33 ; Appius sees Vir- 
ginia in a school near the forum, Dion. Hal. xi. 28 ; Livy, iii. 44. A tutor, 
or schoolmaster, is introduced in the celebrated story or the surrender ^ 
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Without assTirning that the Romans were, like the Spartans, 
illiterate upon system, aiiJ that they proscribeil all literature, 
even to the art of writing, as inconsistent with the perfection of 
the soldi or-citize II yet we may he certain that where military 
virtues and tmdowments constituted the first title to popular 
admiration and public honours, the cultivation of letters, in every 
form, occupied a subordinate jjosition,' and filled a very narrow 
space. 

§•)! Wc liave not however as yet mentioned that class of 
documents wliic h, if they had been preserved in their integrity, 
would have afforded tlie surest foundation and the most valuable 
assistance, res])<‘cting the early period, to the historical inquirer 
in the Second Punic War. These are the Annales Pontificumy 
also called the Annales MaxiviL Cicero informs us that, for 
tlie purpose of preserying the memory of public events, the 
Pontifex Maximus, from the beginning of Rome until the 
pontificate of P. Mucius (131 n.c.), (^•^) used to commit all the 
events of each year to writing, to inscribe them upon a whitened 
tablet, and to exhibit this record in his house, in order that the 
public might have an opportunity of knowing its contents. 
These annals, he adds, were still called Annales 


Palerii, Livy, v, 27. Scdioola arc mentioned at Tuaculuni, Livy, vi. 25; 
Pint, Cara. 38. It was however easy for later historians, ^^Iien they 
framed the history of these early times, to introduce details of this nature. 

(77) See Groto, vol. ii. App. 

(78) When Scipio was charged with relaxing the severity of military 
discipline in Sicily, the reading of books was mentioned amonc liis offences ; 
• Ipsius etiam iraperatoris non lloinauus mode, sed no muitaris quidem 
cultus jactabatur, cumpallio crepidisque inambulare in gymnasio, lihellis 
etiam paltestraeque operam dare.^ — Livy, xxix, 19. The tollowing eulogy 
of Fabius Maximus is placed in the mouth of Cato the Elder, in Cicero’s 
dialogue ‘ De Senectuto ;**Nec vero iUe in luce raodo atque in oculis civium 
magnus, sed intus domiejue prajstaniior. Qui sermo! qua? pra^cepta! 
quanta notitia antiquitatis ! qua seientia juris aiigurii ! multo etiam, ut 
in homine Romano, iittene. Omnia memonS. tenebat, non doraestica solum, 
sod etiam externa Bella.’ — c. 4. The expression respecting the literary 
attainments of Fabius resembles that in Thucydides respecting the elo- 
quence of Brasidas ; ?)»/ ov^l A^vvaroQ, wt' AaKt^atfAovioc, dirtiv* iv. 84. 

(79) Publius Mueius Scwvola : he was consul in 133 b.c. 

(80) Erat enim historia nihil aliud nisi annalium confectio, ctijus rei 
memoriieque publico) retinendee oau8& ab initio rerum Bomanarum usque 
ad P. Mucium pontificem maximum» res omnes siugulorum annorum man* 
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The latter appellation was derived from their preparation by the 
Ponti/ex Maximus^ not from their comparative magnitude : it 
does not appear that there were any other annals of a similar 
nature.(^^) The existence of a record of this kind, made by tlie 
Pontifex Maximus, is likewise attested by Cato the Elder.(^~) 

W e learn that a collection of the pontifical annals was made, in 
later times, for purj)oses of reference, and was divided into eighty 
books. A citation from the eleventh book of this collection, 
made by Verrius Flaccus, in the Augustan age, is preserved by 
Aulus Gelliua(®‘*) 

The duty of keeping the state annals was naturally performed 
by the Pontifex Maximus, seeing that the entire control and 
regulation of the calendar, and of the lucky and unlucky days, 
was vested in the pontilTa(^'‘) Moreover, the registration of 

dabat litteris pontifex maximus, refercbatque in album, et proponebat 
tabulam domi, potestas ut esset populo cugnoseemli, iique etiam nunc 
annales maximi nominantur. Do Orat. ii. 12. * Album (says Niebuhr) is a 

table or board, covered \iith gynsum (a proof of the difliculty of finding a 
suitable writing material), on wliieli the contents of the public documents 
were painted. Such was the case also with the cdictum preetoriam^ and 
many other documents.* Lect. vol. 1, p. viii. See a fulhr explanation of 
this subject in Leclerc, p. 83-5. Polybius, v. 33, censures some historians 
of his own time, who, professing to write a general Instory, rt‘late tlie wiur 
between Rome and Carthage in a few pages : (tj/ rpicriv ?) r^Trapm mXifTiv), 

‘ Some writers, (he tlien adils) scarcely giving as much information as those 
wlio chronicle the political events of the time upon walls, declare that they 
have included all the transactions both of Greeks and barbarians.* A 
chronicle, inscribed annually on the plastered wall of a temple or other 
building, somewhat resonibled the Iu>m an annals \^hioli were written on 
an alburn^ or whitened board. The clironii'les alluded to by Polybius must 
have been like a ])ainting on fresco— such for instance as that in theCampo 
Santo atTisa. It will be observed that the jejuneness of such a clironido 
is parti<*ularly indicated by Polybius. Compare Leclerc, p. 102, on this 
pas.sage. 

(Hi) See Macrob. Sat. iii. 2; Festus, p. 126; and Servius cited in 
noto 83. 

(82) Gell. ii. 28. 

(8,^) Ita autem annales conficiebantur : tabulam dealbatam quotannis 
pontifex maximus habuit, in qud, prsoscriptis consulum nominibus et 
aliorum magistratuum, digna memoratu notare consueverat domi milithequo 
terrd manque gesta jier singulos die.s. Cujus diligentite annuos commen- 
taries in Ixxx. Jibros veteres retulerunt, eosque a Pontificibus maximis, a 
quibus fiebant, Annales Maximos appellarunt. — Servius ad .^n. i. 373. 

(84) iv. 5. 

(85) Livy says, in describing the appointment of the first Pontifex 
Maximus bv Numa: * Pontificem deindo Numam Marcium, Marcii filium, 
ex patribUs legit, cique sacra omnia exscripta exsignataquo attribuit ; quibus 
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proiligies, and of other marks of the divine displeasure, together 
with their expiatory rites, formed an important part of the 
function of the national annalist : a duty which would be pro- 
perly discliarged by the chief pontiff. 

Tliat an annual register of public events was kept, from an 
early period until about the time of the Numantine war, by the 
Pontifex Maximus, is a fact resting on unimpeachable testimony: 
nor is there any reason to doubt that a voluminous collection of 
these chronicles was made at a later date. It is, however, more 
diflScult to determine what were the contents of this record, and 
bow far it was preserved in a complete authentic series. 

The manner in which these annals were kept, the officer who 
superintended their preparation, the form in which they were 
written, and the practice of exhibiting them to the public, would 
alone suggest the inference that their contents were limited to a 
naked and unconnected statement of the chief occurrences of the 
year; to a series of entries, as it were, in a national ledger, with- 
otxt any attempt at a continuous narrative. And such, so far as 
our information extends, appears to have been their character. 
Cato characterizes the record of the Pontifex Maximus by saying 
that it mentions such events as the high price of com, or an 
eclipse of the sun or moon.(*®) Cicero is express in describing 
the extreme jejuneness and meagreness of the pontifical annals; 
and he refuses the name of history, not merely to this official 
chronicle, but to the early historical writers who, he says, imitated 
the annalistic style. C") Quintilian likewise contrasts them with 

hostiia, quibus dtehus, ad quas tcmpla sacra fiorent, atque xmdc in cos sump- 
tus pccunia erogarctur.’ — i. 20. Concerning the control of the calendar by 
the Pontifices, sec Gocttling. Rom. Staatsverf. p. 179-84 On the fiinctions 
of the Pontifex Maximua, as to regulating the calendar and preparing the 
annals, see Bosius de Pontiiicc Maximo, o. 4, in Grsev. Thes. Ant. xtom. 
vol. v. p. 252. 

(86) ‘ Verba Catonis ex Originum quarto Iwec aunt ; Non lubet scribere, 
quod in tabu1& apud pontilicem maximum cat, quotiens annona carii, miotiens 
luntB aut solis lumini coligo aut quid obstiterit.’ Gell. ii. 28. See Xrause, 
p. 109, 

(87) In the dialogue of the Laws, Atticua says to Cicero, exhorting him 
to compose history : ‘ Abest enim bistoria littcria nostris, ut et ipse mtel- 

ligo, et ex te persflejm audio Quamobrem aggredcre, 

quffisumus, et sume ad hano rem tempus, qua> est a nostris hominibus 
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the copiousness of a well-written history, as we might speak of a 
monkish chronicle. Niebuhr assigns this character to the 
pontifical annals; and he thinks that the short suinmaric.s in 
which Livy, at the end of his tenth and in his subsequent books, 
describes the appointments of magistrates, and other siinilar 
events, may serve to give an idea of their stylo. Ho believes 
that they never entered into the details of battles or of otlici- 
subjects. 

Cicero makes the annual digestion of the Annales Maxiuii 
ascend to the foundation of the city ; but whatever may be the 
date from which it began, it i.s highly improliablo that an 
authentic series of these annals existed in later times, which 
began before the Gallic eondagratiou. Livy tells us that most of 
the public records perishc'd at this time ; and if there was so 
important an exce])tion as a complete series of contem])orary 
national annals, he could scarcely fail to mention it. Hence 
Goettling, in his History of the Homan Constitution, expresses 
his opinion that the Annales Maximi were not preserved for the 
period antecedent to this event.(**^) It is even conjectured by 
Becker, in his work on Homan Antiquities, that the original 
brazen plates on which the laws of the Twelve Tables were 
engraved, perished in this conflagration and ruin — and that the 
copy afterwards set up was a restoration. (®^) If a record of so 


adhuc aut ignorata aut relicta. Nam post annales pontificum maximomm, 
quibus nihil potest esse jucundius ; si aut ad Fabium, aut ad eum qui tibi 
semper in ore est, Catonem, aut ad Pisonem, aut ad Fannium, aut ad Ven- 
nonimn venias ; quamquam ex his alius alio plus habet virium, tamen quid 
tarn exile quam isti omnes P’ — i. 2. However ancient the error may be, it 
seems evident from the context that iejunitis ought to be read for 
jucundia* in this passage. See Krause, p. 24 ; Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 60 ; 
Lect. vol. 1, p. X. The tone of the passage excludes the supposition of 
irony, to which Leclerc, l)es Jouruaux chez les Remains, p. 31-2, re- 
course. See above, p. 4/), 97. 

( 88 ) Nam rursus quid crat futurum, si nemo plus elTeeisset eo quern 
sequebaturP Nihil in pocti.s supra Livium Anclronicum, nihil in historiis 
supra Pontificum Annales haberemus : x. 2, § 7. 

( 89 ) Hist. vol. i. p. 249 ; Leet. vol. 1 , p. x. ( 90 ) p. 175. 

( 91 ) Vol. i. p.27,,n. 43. Niebuhr thinks that the original brazen plates 
of the Twelve Tables were carried away by the Gauls, as was done by the 
Vandals at a later period when they conquered the city : Lect. vol, 1, 
p. xxi. 
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enduring a nature as the Twelve Tables did not survive this 
calamity, it is not likely that the more perishable annals of the 
pontiffs sltould have weathered the storm. 

There is lik<evise another argument against the existence of 
a complete series of the Annales Maximi from a remote date, 
upon which Niebuhr not undeservedly lays great stress. Ennius, 
as quoted by Cicero, spoke of an eclipse of the sun about the year 
3.50 U.C., assigning its natural cause, namely, the interposition of 
the moon. ‘ Now,' says Cicero, ‘there is so much science and 
•skill in tliis matter, that from this day, which wo perceive to be 
recorded in Enniu.s, fuid in the A nnales Majchni, all the pre- 
vious eclip.ses have l)een calculated backwards, up to that which 
occurred on the nones of Quinctilis in the reign of Romulus, 
when Romulus was really slain in the darkness, though ho was 
fabled to have been taken up into heaven.’C-'-) Assuming the 
year 350 lt.c. to correspond to the year 404 B.C. — fourteen years 
before the capture of the city — it would follow that there was no 
contemporary registration of eclipses before that year: and we 
observe from this very passage of Cicero that in this year an 
eclipse of the sun was recorded in the Annales Maximi. Eclipses 
moreover are particularly specified in the fragment of Cato the 
Censor — ^an ancient and unimpeachable witness to such a fact — as 
among the prominent contents of the pontifical annals ;(®*) and 
indeed without any specific testimony, we might safely assume 
that a prodigy so rare, and so alarming, as a visible eclipse, and 
one necessarily followed by national expiatory ceremonies, would 
be duly entered in this public record. 


(93) Rep. i. 16 ; cf. ii. 10. Livy attributes the darkness on this occa- 
sion to a sudden thunderstorm: i. 16. Dionysius gives the same account: 
ii. 66 ; also Ovid, Fast. ii. 493 — 6 ; and Eutropius, i. 2 ; Plut. Eoni. 27. 
and Floras, i. 1, mention both a storm and an eclipse — ‘Oborta tem- 
pcstas solisquo defeetio.’ ‘Ut easdem tenebras ofliciat (Sol) quas effecit in 
mteritu Romuli, qui in obseuratione, Solis est factus.’ Cicer. in Hortens, 
ap. Augustin. Civ. Dei, iii. 16. Compare Schwegler, vol. i. p. 620. 
Below, wi. xi. § 8. 

(93) Above, p. 167. 

(94) The importance attached in antiquity to eclipses, as omens indi- 
cative of the divine will, is so well known as scarcely to require illustration. 
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Unluckily, however, in this as in other instances, we feel 
sensibly the defective state of our information respecting a point 
of early history. We have not the entire passage of Ennius 
cited by Cicero, and we cannot ascertain to what year he alludea 
According to the Varronian era, the year 350 U.C, would cor- 
respond to the year 40 i J8.C. ; but we do not know what era 
Ennius followed. In another part of his ‘ Annales,' he spoke of 
the 700th year after the building of the city, though, according 
to the Varronian date, he wrote about the year 582.(’®) 

Niebuhr thinks that the allusion is to a solar eclipse, visible 
in the Mediteiranean, which occurred on the 21st of June, in 
the astronomical year 399 B.C. This eclipse, however, was not 
visible at Rome, though at Cadiz the middle of the eclipse fell 
three minutes before sunset. Niebuhr believes that the Romans 
derived information from Cades, of the day and hour when it 
occurred ; and that this eclipse, visible at the extremity of 
Spain, but invisible in Italy, is the eclipse alluded to by 
Ennius. (««) 

If this event had occurred during the Second Punic War, it 
would be conceivable that the Romans might have had jirecise 
information respecting the circumstances of an eclipse which was 


Compare the eclipao of the sun, said to Imve been jnvdicted by Thales, 
which put a stop to the battle between the Lydians and Medians ; Herod, 
i 74 : the eclipse of the sun, which occurred during the march of Xerxes ; 
Herod, vii. ‘,J7 . the eclipse of the moon dviring the siege of Syracuse by 
the Athemans ; Thuc. vii. 50 ; Grote, vol. vii. p. 432 ; the eclipse of the sun 
in the time of Pelopidas ; Pint. Pe\t>p. 31 : the eelipsc of the moon which 
occurred during Alexander’s ex])edition; Arrian, iii. 7, 6; Curt. iv. 10, tho 
lunar eelipsc in the time of Dionysius, Plut. Dion. 24 ; the solar eclijme of 
Agathoclcs, Diod. xx. 5 ; Justin, xxii. 0. and the lunar eclipse of Sulpieius 
Callus, Livy xliv. 37 ; Frontin. i. 12, § 8, {). An eelipsc of the sun is 
recorded in Livy, xxxvii, 4, in 190 b.c. Compare Bayle, Pensdes diverses 
sur lea Comdtes, § 50-3. 

(95) See Varro de R. R. iii. 1 ; - Fischer, p. 6 ; Ritter, in the Rhein- 
isches Museum, for 1843, p. 293 ; Schwegler, vol. i. p. 408. 

(96) Hist. vol. i. p. 251 ; Lect. vol. 1, p. ix. Niebuhr further supposes 
that the words of Ennius, ‘ Nonis Juniis soli lunaobstitit etnox,’ allude to 
the obscuration of the sun just beforeViightfall. This interpretation seems 
fanciful and far-fctehiid — iVo.r, in tho verse of Ennius, dourjtless expresses 
the darkness caused by the eclipse itself. Niebuhr’s argument is m sub- 
stance adopted by Becker, vol. i. p. 8. Compare Leclerc, p. 88, and Piugrd 
quoted by nim. 
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only just visible at Gades; but .that in the year 399 dvfing 
the siege of Veii, nine years’' before the Gallic invasion; they 
should have known and thought so much about aa eclipse in 
that place, as to afford the subject of an allusion to Ennius 
more than two centuries afterwards, is utterly incredible. Hie 
Romans did not obtain a footing in Spain, or acquire any accu> 
rate knowledge of it, until after the First Punic^ War. *No 
allusion to an eclipse of the sun, about the year 360 u.c., occurs 
in any of the historians, and therefore it seems imposdble to 
fix the year of the eclipse to which Ennius aUlides. 

Thus much, however, we m^ infer from the passage of 
Cicero ; namely, that the eclipses which had taken place at 
Rome in the first centuries of the city had not been recorded 
in the pontifical annals, or in any other register, and that, before 
the time of Cicero, some attempts had been made, with such 
rude processes as the ancient astronomers were possessed of, to 
calculate these unregistered eclipses backwarda That the com- 
putation was not a scientific one, may be inferred from the 
attempt to calculate the year in which the eclipse of Romulus 
occurred — ^an event wholly fabulous, and apparently not ad- 
mitted into the most current version of the story of his death 
or apotheosia 

Another argument of a similar nature, though resting on 
better ascertained grounds, may be derived from the omission of 
prodigies in the first decad of Livy, compared with their regular 
mention in the later extant books, extending from the beginning 
of the Second Punic War, for fifty-two years, till 166 B.C. That the 
prodigies reported formally to the state, and expiated by nation^ 
ceremonies, were regularly entered in tKe pontifical annal%(*^ 
may be safely inferred from the copious and precise manner in 


( 9 ^) In xliii. 13, liry says : * Non sum nesoius ab eftdeia negfigentia 
deos portondere vulgo nunc credant, neque nunoiari Mmodum 
<wa parodigia in publicum, neque t» annalet rcferri.* At the time when 
ildfy.wnote, the Annalet Afaxtmi had been discontioned i by annalet in 
,tiihis'|iaaixage, however, he appears to moan some l^torioal record, kept by 
public officers } though a httle furth^ on he applies the same name to ms 
own Work, 

VOL. t 


M 
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which they are commemorated by Livy, in his later books, 
together with the religious observances prescribed by public 
authority for their treatment. Perhaps there was no class of 
events which was more sedulously noted by the chief pontifiF, 
in his annual chronicle, than the prodigies. Cato, in charac- 
terizing the contents of the Annales Maximi, particularly spe- 
cifies an e<dipse as one of the events registered ; a distinction 
for which it is indebted for being a prodigy of a peculiarly 
alarming and significant nature. 

The following account which Livy gives of the prodigies in 
the second year of the Second Punic War (217 B.C.), and of -.the 
measures adopted with reference to them, will serve to exemplify 
the manner in which these occurrences were recorded : — 

‘ Many prodigies happened this winter in or near Borne, or 
(as is generally the case, when the attention of men has b^l^^ 
directed to religious events) many were reported, ^nd b!slie;|;^^ 
without foundation. Among these were the following; thntf¥ 
male infant of free parents, six months old, cried out ‘ Triumph,* 
in the Forum Olitorium ;(®^ that an ox in the Forum Boarium.,(^) 
mounted of his own accord to the third story of a house, and 
threw himself down, frightened by the noise of the inmates^ 
that bright appearances of ships were i^en in the sky; that the 
temple of Hope(^^) in the Forum Olitorium, was struck hy 
lightning ; that.at Lanuvium, a spear moved ; and that a crow 
alighted on the temple of Juno, and sat even on the pulvina- 
rium^ that in- the Amitemian territory, forms of men in white 
garments were seen at a distance, in many places, and met 
no one ; that a shower of stones fell in the Picene territory ; that 
at Csere, the lots were reduced in size ;(^^^) and that in Gaul, the 

(o 8 ) On the Forum Olitorium, see Bei-ker, toI. i. p. 600. It was near 
the Porta Carmentalls, between the Capitol and the river. 

( 99 ) See Becker, vol. i. p. 473. 

( 100 ) Conceminii' this temple, see Becker, ib. p. 601. ' ; 

( 101 ) Livy mentions the same prodigy again, xxii. 1. A deficiei^^sof' 
size was a bad omen, iw an excess in size was agooddmen : thus thesw 9 )|^': . 
of die fictile chariot in the fire, mentioned by Pliny, H. N. xrriiL 

the double loaves of Perdiccaa, in Herod, viu. 137, were favotU^^e 
gnostics. Compare Salmasius, Plin. Hxercit. vol. i. p. 487. 
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8Word*of a guard was drawn by a Volf from the sheath, and 
carried off. Instructions were given that the Decemvirs should 
search the Sibylline books with respect to all the prodigies 
except the fall of stones m tlie Picene territory; with respect to 
this last, a nine days' celebration was decreed, and afterwards 
the whole city was occupied in performing the proper ceremonies 
for the other prodigiea First' of all, the city was purified, and 
the greater victims were sacrificed to those gods who had been 
designated. A donation of gold, forty pounds in weight, was 
carried to the temple of Juno at Lanuvium.(^‘*®) The matrons 
dedicated a brazen statue to Juno on the Aventine, A lecti- 
stemium was ordered at Caere, where the lots were reduced in 
size, and a supplication was prescribed for the goddess Fortuna 
on Moufit Algidus. Also at Borne, a lectistemium was directed 
1^;be held, for the goddess Juventas, and a BitpplicatiQn .i|t^' ti|^« 
tl^Wpie of Hercules this last ceremony was afwwar® 
^#ned to the whole pedple> by name, at all the pulvinaxia. 
MoredVer, five greater victims were sacrificed to the god Qenius 
p. AtlHus tSerranos, the prsetor, was ordered to redeem all the 
vows, if at the end of ten years the BepuHic stQpd uniiyqred.'(^^ 
Now this record of the prodigies and of the oonseqaenti> 
expiations has all the appearance of having been made when 
the alarm and the religious impression were fresh in men's minds^ 
and when all the details both of the ominous events, and of 
the energetic means taken by the state to appease the offended 
deities, were distinctly remembered. "Whether the record was 
made in the Annales Maximi, we do not know; but this 
s^ms to have been the appropriate place for such a memorial, 
and we may conjecture with probability that it was prepared 

' (los) Sm Livy, i. 31, aa to the existence of a custom to esmiate a fall of 
' eief^it $0 by a novtmdiai^Mcrtm. Compare xxiii. 81 ; xxvii. $7. Hasrtung, 
vob i. p. 163. 

^1^1^ is difficult to beUeve that 'this donation could have been of 

nature of a leoHstemium and of a supplioation is described 
;by 3|%ihg: y<A i. p. 166, 177. 

63. COhcerning the nunoiation of prodigies to the Senatar, - 
'seei^. irf6. , 

U 2 
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under the superintendence* of the chief pontiff. Now in the 
period comprised' within the first decad of Livy, there are hut 
few mentions of prodigies, and of those which are introduced, some 
do not bear the cha^cter of systematic contemporary registration. 

Thus the practice of declaring a vacation of nine days when- 
ever stones fell from heaven is traced to a fall of stones in the 
reign of Tullus Hostilms:(^'’*) but this is manifestly a fabulous 
origin for a subsisting religious rite, of wliich there are so many 
examples. The sudden deaths and bloody rain at Rome and 
Laurentum* in consequence of national crimes, which Romulus 
expiated by ceremonies still celebrated at the Porta Ferentina in 
Plutarch's time,(^®7) is another instance of the same style of 
fiction : an ancient origin is fabricated for a rite existing in a 
historical age. 

The portentous generation of Servius Tullius, and the lambent 
flame round his head, are parts of the fabulous history of this 
king — and the same remark applies to the serpent gliding 
out of an altar or a wooden column, which was seen by Tarqui- 
nius Superbus.(^”®) 

The prodigies, briefly mentioned by Livy in the years 464 
and 461 b.c. — ^viz., fiery appearances in the sky, an earthquake, 
a fall of flesh from heaven, and a cow endued with iq>eeeh^ 
toother with their expiatory tites-r-may perhaps ba de;l^i;| 


(10 6 ) Bomanis quoque ab eodem urodigio nbvemdi^e saera^ pilbliee 
susceptam est ; seu voce coelesti ex Albanb monte miM& (nain 4^osue 
traditur), seu amspicum monitu. Mansit certe s<demne, ut attaadbaua idem 
prodigium nunciaretur, ferise per novem dies sgerentui*; 

story varied as to the source from which the original directipn emanated:^ 

( 107 ) Kal KaBapfiois o 'PufiivXoc ijyvKri rdf wdX«c, oOc Irt vSv 

. Irl r^e *(ptvrivtte vbXnt wvrtXfiaOai. — ^Bom. 23. Compare Hartiiag, v<d. i. 

, P- 56. 

(10 8 ) .See Livy, i. 39; Dion. Hid. iv. 3; Flmis, i, 6 ., <?omp^ 

Sehwegler, vol. i. p. 704. A similar prodigy hjf^ns'to Iiilu^ when 
parents are about to leave Troy. ' 

Bcce levis summo de vertiee Visus lull 
Fundere lumen apex, tactuque iunoxia molli 
Lambere flamma comas, et ciremn temppra pasci. 

* ( 109 ) Ovid. Fast. ii. 711, 2 ; Livy, i. 66 . See below, dh. zi. ; 
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from some contemporary record.(^^‘’) A similar origin may be 
assigned to the notice of earthquakes in 436 and of the 

ceremonies adopted for the mitigation of a pestilence in 399 
b.g(’^^) The 2)rodigy of the rising of the Alban lake is an event 
interwoven with the received history of the siege of Veii(^^®) 
But the detailed description of the lights on the Eoman spears, 
in the Sabine war of 503 B.C., given by Dionysius, has all the 
appearance of arbitrary fiction. (*'^) A few prodigies are occa- 
sionally mentioned by Livy during the period between the 
capture of the city, and the end of the Samnite wars ; but they 
are, not recounted in the copious and regular manner which 
may be observed in the Second Punic War and subsequently. 

The brief and occasional notices of prodigies in the first 
decad of Livy are very unlike the full and detailed accounts, 
recurring at short intervals, which are to be found in the twenty- 
five books of his history, beginning in the year 218 
That the latter accounts were derived from a careful contem- 
porary registration, cannot be doubted; and if similar accounts 
had been extant in Livy’s time for the four and a-half centuries 
comprised in his first decad, it may be fairly inferred that he 
would not have passed them over in nearly total silence. 

' . It has been already mentioned that Clodius, the author of a 
wofk on Bomsm chronology, described the early Teeoiids a£!^l^'i^|||^. 
- pj^^ed in the conflagfation> and as hearing 


(xio),iii. 6, 10. (ill) It. 21. 

(113) lavy, T. 15. See below, oh. xii. § 72. 
(174) r. 46. 


(1^3) V. 13, 14. 


wave 

' (*15) * prodimes are mentioned by la^ before tbe burning of the 

rity by the Gbuls. ^It is true, they are A>t frequent during the first cen- 
tury after that event ? but this only proves that he did not pay any eepe- 
ohu attention to them till he had finished the tenth book, e{fter 

rAen, ha had annala aa his sourees. Dionysius likewise describes 
ho pr^dii^ previoualy to the Gallio conquest.’ ISiebuhr, Lect. v<h. 1. 

<* See Idvy, xiaL 62 f xxii. 1, 9, 67 j axiii. 31 j xJriv. 10, 4A j xxv. 

7, 3®f nxVi* 28 j xxvii, 11, 23, 87 ; xxviii. 11 ; xkix. 14 j *»»■ 2. 2®* 

12 i ***iil,9,29! I3briii.28; xxxiv.46,66; xxxv.9,21{ 2^ } 

w f xxxbt. 7» 22, 46 j xl. 2, 19, 87, 46i 69 j xli. 18, 17, 
26 ; xlii. 2, 20 f xliii. 16 } xUv. 18, 87 j xlv. 16. 
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wards replaced by registers fabricated with the view of doing 
honour to particular persona We have likewise cited Cicero's 
account of the early eclipses having been calculated back from a 
certain solar eclipse recorded in the Annales Maximi. These 
testimonies lead to the inference that, after the early annals liad 
been destroyed, or when a demand arose for annals which never 
had existed, forgeries were executed by which a record of this 
kind for the early period of Rome was supplied.(^^^ 

Hence we may safely conclude that the record of the pontifts 
relating to events immediately after the death of Romxilus, 
which is quoted by Vopiscus, in the third century after Christ, 
was of recent manufacture, and was not an ancient genuine 
document 

Nor can it be believed that the date of the death of Aruns, 
the son of Tarquiniiis Priscus, which Dionysius states to have 
been registered in the annals at the fortieth year of the reign of 
Servius Tullius, was derived from an authentic contemporary 
record. 

The only distinct citation from the Annales Maximi, upon 
which reliance can be placed, is that preserved by QelH^ from 
Yebius Flaecus. The passage is of condderable leQgtli, aa4^^ 
relates to certain measures, taken on religious grquiuls, 
respect to the position of the statue of Horatius Oode^ 
had been struck by lightning. Nothing is known of the Cum 
cumstances from any other source, nor is the-i^^umtive refeifri^ 
to any year. But as the passage is quoted fmin the eleventh 


(117) The genealogy of himself which Heoatetts the histOtian relate^ 
to the jmests at Thebes in ISgypt, in. which he derived his 01^^ a 
iff the sixteenth degree, wra donbtlees Petitions, nth Ihe exeeptii^ 
we last two or three generations. Herod, h. 143. It might hiffvebe^. 


w last two or three generations. Herod, h. 143. It might have 
into writing, or engraved upon stone ; like the' litre <^pn< 
Nspttme at Halieamassus, m Boeokh, COrp. Insoript. 
who are traced up to the mythical age. -» 

' v Tacit, c. i. In the following passage of Varro, the wo^'f^ 
spemato sijpifr history in the general sense, and not to relkr to tSuf^ 
of the pontiffli. £t ane Sabinuin lingoam olent qum Tata regii 
Homes de^cates ; nam, fft aimales diennt, vovit Opi, Flozts,;^/ 

Ijat. T. § 74. ■ ^ 

(l 19) iv rale ivwwlate iv. 80 . 
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book of the Annales Maximi, and as the collection of them 
extended to eighty books, we may infer that an early tim fl is in 
question. The story is told as it would be written some time 
after the event, and does not bear the appearance of a contempo- 
rary entry. Moreover, it ends with a proverbial iambic senarius, 
such as Terence might have written, literally translated from a 
verse of Hesiod. Altogether, the passage is inconsistent with 
the idea of genuine registration or high antiquity ; it has much 
more resemblance to an extract from the antiquarian treatise of 
a grammarian on the origins of proverbs. 

The account of the discovery of the books of Numa, in a 
stone chest, in the year 181 B.C., proves indubitably that docu- 
ments on the most important subjects could be forged at that 
time, with the hope of successful deceit, and be attributed to 
the ancient kings. The circumstances attending this supposed 
discovery, and its treatment by the Senate, are conclusive evi- 
dence that it was a deliberate imposture. Considering tSe 


(lafo) GeBl iv. 6. Below ch. xii. § 0. 

' The wiii^ of the work entitled* Ori||^Gentis|Unaaiu|'(c 

attdhhted to 9k Tietor), cHes the Rmrth hew of tw . 

ae an anthoiitv for the marrellons return of ^ 

xenates ftOm'Alba-to Xkvinhun : * Itaque tertio nemo au^ eat am^eM 
ea. ut soriptum rat in Annali Pontmcum^ iv., lib. Cinoii et Cteaiuris 
^beronis i.,’ o. 17. ^ompare Bion. Hal. i. 67.) Afterwards, in the ravu 
Chapter, of Silvias : ‘Bjusdem posteri omnes cognomento Silvii usque ad 
loonditain Bomain Alb«e regnaveront, ut est scnptum Annalium Pontifi* 
ealium Ubro quarto.' Again, in c. 7, be cites the ‘ Libri Pontificalium' foi 
the arrival of^ereules in — ‘ At vero in libns Pontibcaliuin traditui 

Hercoles,' &o., and in o. 9, ‘ Csesar Pontificalium lib. i.,’ is adduced, as an 
authority fra the derivation of the name Misenus firom a companion 
,fiBpsas. In o. 18, Aremulus Silvius, King of Alba, is said to have beer 
hurled by lightning into the Alban lake, ' ut scriptnm est annalinm lib< vi 
et epitomarum Piranis ii.' In c. 22 * lib. ii. Pontificalium ’ it cited as as 
anthraity fra a circumstance in the story of Bomulus and Bemus. If tbrat 
are to be taken as specimens of the contents of the Pontifical a nn a ls , 

be putona par wi^ the mythological works of Heoatssus, Pbeiecydet) 
fihu the Gkeek logographers. 

^ ' Ineehroann, de Pont, Liv. i. P; 33, promised a defence of this work ; but 
it appear that the promise was performed. It has been coraiderra 

ru fbrgeiy by Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. note 274, Lect. vol. n P » 
er erifoos of authority. See above, p. 78, and Leclero, p. 46. 

, it to be a genuine work of the later antiquity, the mm 

Awwlet Pontifieum are justly ntgarded by Sehwe^er atyfuapMooi, 
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reverence in which Numa and hie ordinances respecting religion 
' were held by the Romans of this period, we may be certain t liat 
the Senate would not have caused the books to be burnt, if their 
forgery had not been placed out of all doubt. (^'^) 

In his History, Niebuhr expresses an opinion that the series 
of Annales Maximi, which was anterior to the Gallic conflagra- 
tion, was destroyed by that disaster. (^***) In his Lectures, more- 
over, he conjectures that the copy used by Livy did not begin 
until the year 460 u.c. He founds this inference upon the last 
chapter of Livy’s tenth book, the details of which appear to 
be derived from the Aimales Maximi; and he argues with pro- 
bability, that if Livy had had similar information for previous 
years, he would not have failed to introduce it into his 
history. 

It is difficult, on indirect and negative grounds, to arrive at 
a certain conclusion with respect to the preservation of the 
iSornan annals ; but it may be stated, as the result' of thd mhty 
ii^orination which we possess on this subji^ct, that ihe positive 
testimony as to the effects of the Gallic conflagralaon, renders it 
probable that the chief part of the Annales Maximi, and other 


(i3i) See Livy xl. 29. Pliny N. H. xiii. 27, and the other writencited 
m Schwegler, vol. i. p. 664 — 8, who agrees with Hartung, vol. i. p. 21^ in 
treating these waitings as apocryphal. Niebuhr, on the other hand, thinks 
that the books were buried in vpry early times. Hist. vol. i. p. 606. The 
brazen tablets found by the father of Acusilaus in hie house, which he 
wrote his work on genealogies, wore doubtless fictitious : ii yivtaXo- 

ylas iK xaXcwv, Re \6yoe tvpttv rbv iraripa aiiroS, ipil^vrA riva rRvov 

rne oiietae airov, Suid. in 'Acoco-fXaof. Suetonius likewise has a story of a 
ppopheey of Julius Csesar’s assassination being found -on a brass plate in 
the tomb of Capys, the mythical founder of Capua, Cais. 81. Mr. Ford 
(Handbook of Spain, vol. i. p. 390) gives an account of a forgeiy of relics 
of bones of a saint, accompanied w ith the burial of leaden vessels and 
'writmg, by tw'o Spanish impostors, in 1688, which deceived the Arch* 
buhop of Castro. The spots where they were discovered are marked by 
crosses, and a college was founded on their site. Joseph' Smith, the 
founder of Mormonism, likewise professed to have transcribed the Book 
of Mormon from a set of gold plates engraved with mysterious okafacters, 
whiitdt he dug up in a place revealed to him by an angel. Sm Fd. Bev., 
Yol,xcix.p. B23. 

(ig.a) Mist rol i. p- 250. The same opinion recurs, Lect. voh i p^ dis 

( 133 ) Lect. vol. 1, p. X. According to Fischer, the year of Ouiwea^iiiid.' 
Scftva (that referred to by Niebuhr) is 462 v.o. ss 292 a.c. 
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ancient records, perished on that occasion; while the character 
of the historical narratives handed down to us by the ancient 
historians, not only for the period until that event, but for the 
subsequent period to the end of the Samnite wars — their uncer- 
tainty, and the discrepancies of evidence as to material facts — 
seem inconsistent with the supposition that the writers who 
framed it had before them a complete authentic record of 
events, framed year by year, under the direction of public 
officers, and subject to the check of contemporaneous publicity. 
However dry and meagre, as compared with the work of an 
accomplished writer, we may suppose such a record to have been, 
yet it would have furnished a complete skeleton of accurate and 
authentic history; and in particular, if preserve in a complete 
state, it would have prevented all uncertainty and conflict of 
tostiimony.as to the names of the annual magistrate^ and otheif 
sinsi^ facie, as to which,, at the time, no doubt could iiaVe 
^kied.j(^)i . ’ “ 

, 0:^ 12 Besides the annals kept by the chief pontaff^ WhSm- ; 
wereexldbited to the public view, there were certain m^oirials 
or lecords of saoi’ed law, and other legal customs, which were 
preserved by the pontiffii, the augurs, and other s&cred corpora^ 
tiona These are called by the general name of eornm&n^mii 
and Ziferi pcntijtomntQ^^^) in addition to which more special names 
sometimes occur. Regulations on religious matters are quoted 


(134) The beat account of the ' Annalea Mazimi' is in Becker, vol. i. 
p. 4—11, and Schwegler, vol. i. p. 7 — 12. The long dissertation of Ledero, 

• Dea Aiuoales des Fontifes, ou Grandes Annalea,’ prefixed to hia work ‘ Deb 
Joamaux ohea lea Bomains,’ p. 1—178 — with the fragments, p. 344^78 
— ^is UMfiil as a collection of paasages bearing on the suldeot, but it ia 
imcritical and inaccurate, and can only mislead the general reader. The 
writer, by attributing a speoifio sense to the genenc tem atmtiUis, and 
applying to tile annals of the pontiffs what is awmed of history generally, 
perverts a large number of passages from their true meaning, and ccmfiises 
thewhole subject. See further, Gottling, Bdm. Staatveri. p. 174 ; Har- , 
' tiu%, Bie lUihgien decBomer, vol.i. p. 211. 

of the .Commentarii Pontificum as having peritiied 
in tnh Gaffip oonfiagration, vi. 1. Canuleius likewise complaus that the 
, plebdans w^'exduded from the Commentaipii Pontificum, ir. 8.‘ Cof»' 
me^rtufto^aiat'k nx^mc^, memorial, note, hr memorandnm. Hmoe it 
, „(F-..J,to hisUnsoai memoirs,.- sueh as those of Julius Caraar, wiMii' , 

^wo works are entitled C^imniarii; It wat also used to signify notes ot- . 
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from those books — such sis the description of the victims proper 
to be sacrificed on certain occasions, and of the holidays on 
which water could be turned upon a meadow or the rule 
that the bodies of persons who hung themselves were not to be 
buried. The books of the augurs are cited for the fact that tlie 
dictator was anciently called by the title of ^ Magister populi 
and Cicero declares that the books of the pontifis and the 
augurs attest that there was an appeal to the people from the 
kings. That the pontiffs had from an early time formed 


heads of a specoh, made in order to assist the memory. See Cic. Brut. 4%. 
Quintilian Inst. Orat. x. 7, § 30 , 31 . 

In the sense of memoir it is equivalent to the Greek virofiviifiaTa, 
(Dion. i. 74 ; Gefi. xiv. 3.) It may also be ajiplicd to the records and 
minutes made by public olficers : m this sense must understand tho 
Commentarii Ctnsorumy ^hich are equivalent to tabnUs censorim (see 
Seeker, voL i. p. 25, and Dion. Hal. ibid). Cammentarins was also used 
for a memorandum or note, drawn up for a personas private uset thus liivy 
says that when peinetrius appeared before the Jloman Senate in 188 
for the purpose of defending his father Eumenes, and, on account of 
youth and agitation, was unable to make a dear statdnent df Idft' - 

^ Senate, pitying his embarrassment, ^ Quca ii ah 
his lebns commeniarium a patre accepisset When he answered this 
question in the affirmative, they asked him t<^roduee the doehnteniv 

g 'mitted him to read it : xxxix. 47. Again, Eumenes brought T^ith him to 
me, in 173 jb . c ., a memorandum, which he had written respectinj^ the 
preparations for the war : — ‘ Commentarium ferens seeum. quod de appa* 
ratious belli omnia inquirens fec^at :* ib. xhi. 6. After Philip had been de* 
feated at Cynoscephala, m 197 b . c ., he sent to bum the commentarii f4jfU 
at Larissa : — ' Missis Larissam ad commentaries regios eomburendos, he 
in hostium venirent potestatem:’ xxxiii. 11. This, translated into modem 
language, means that tho king gave orders to have all his papers and mantle 
scripts burnt, lest they should rail into the enemy's hands. 

When Livy, i. 60, speaks of consuls being created • ex commentarila 
Servii Tullii,* he probably alludes to some directions supposed to hare 
been found among tho manuscripts of that king. Compam-Livy, i. 68 j 
Becker, ii. i. p. 3 ; Leclerc, p. 128. In later times, the registrar or keeper 
of public acts was called a commentariemis. 

(126) Festus, p. 189. ‘ Ita est enim in commentariis pontificum; au* 

gurio canario agendo dies constituantar, j^usqiiam fmmenia vagixds 
exeant, et antequam in vaginas perveniant.’ Plin. N. H. xviii. 3« 

(127) Serv, Georg, i. 271 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 16. 

(128) Serv. JEn. xii. 603, 

(x 2 g) Cic. Eep. i. 40 ; Sen. Epist. 108, § 30 ; Varro, de L. L, v. $3% 
merely mentions this use of the term, ithout citing any authority. Beclm, 
it. 2. p. 173, thinks that dU iator was the later secular name, ulueh was not 
recognised in tho ritual books : see, however, below, eh. xii. ^ 8. 

(130} ProTOcationem autem etiam a R^bus fuisse deolaraat pontl^ii 
libri, significant etiam nostii auguritles. Pe Hep. ii. 31. Oicercra wdrda 
seem to imply that this fact appears plainly in the former^ audis inttmatodf ^ 
itt latter, 
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imperfect collections of precedents and rules of consuetudinary 
law — somethingjike the old French coutvmea — ^is highly pro- 
bable. The disclosures made by C. Flavius — ^to which we have 
already adverted — ^show that these collections were not confined 
to the law conc<jming sacred things, but extended to all forms of 
actions, and to the general" rules of civil jurisprudence.(^®^) In 
early times they were reserved for the patricians alone, and were 
withheld from the plebeians. 

Dionysius describes the Romans, prior to the decemviral 
legislation, as having had no written laws, but only unwritten 
customs ;(*■■’*) there were at that time, he says, only a very few 
written ordinances, having the force of law ; and these were 
contained in sacred books, ^ known only to the patricians. 

The books of the pontiffs are however expressly mentioned 
by, Livy among , the records, which for the most part perished in 
the Qedlio oonfi^gi^tion ; and it seems improbable that the eii%Jt 
. appeal ir^ the kingi«.:«was,a contemporatiteoua 

. wa^ ahj^hing more than a traditionary remmi^rioe of 

period ireduced into writing at a latw date. ' 

,i “A ^ilv remark applies to other relics of old consti^fiio^ 
Jftw and practice, which Livy refers to the period of the 
^J^clbi as the. formula in trials for treason, as well as thc^ of 
pciiratus for the execution o^ a treaty, and of the 
' fb<^es for the. surrender of a cityj) and which Niebuhr supposes 
fo;haye been derived from the books of the pontiffs and augura 
conjecture which Niebuhr makes as to the contents of these 
bMks. is probably not far from the truth. ‘We can only 
jeOiioeive them* (Ke says) to have been collections of traditimu^ 
wd decrees, laying down principles of law by reporting 


" See above, § 1. Coneeming the origin of the religio^ records 

pontiffs and other sacred functionaries, see Hartung, vol. i. p. 212. . 
Canoleioa, in 415 b.c., oomplaius that the plebeians are excluded 
/fiufn the Fasti,, and the Commentarii Pontificum. Livy iv. 3. To the 
they were admitted by the act of Flavius. 

''^^([133) dypo^ iOivftol, X. 67 . On the meaning of the term d-fpopt 
see Treat, on PoL TOb ii. p, ««. 

(134J X. 1 . 
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particular cases/(’'’®) It may be reasonably supposed that Livy 
obtained his accounts of the ancient usages in quea|ion, either 
directly or indirectly, from some such collections or digests as 
Niebuhr describes ; but there is no sufficient ground for bclie\ mg 
that they were referred on historical grounds, and upon authentic 
contemporary evidence, to the times tod occasions with which 
Livy connects them. 

Dionysius, in treating of the foundation of Rome, remarks 
that there is no ancient Roman historian ; but each writer 
derived his information from ancient stories preserved in sacred 
books. What these sacred books were, however, he does not 
inform us. In the story of Ooriolanus, he cites the books of 
augurs as evidencing two personal appearances of the goddess 
FortunaHuliebris and he cites the testimony of itl|ie,*^(^ed 
and reserved books,* for the magistrates of the yew* 444 ^ 

Whatever the sacred books alluded to by Dionysiw may have 
been, there is no probability that they were copious or minute 
before the burning of the city by the Gauls, or that many of 
them escaped that catastropha 

§ 13 In addition to the annalif and registers kept by the 
pontiffs, there were likewise some ancient records, containing 
the names of the annual and other magistrates, which woujd 
have been highly valuable as furnishing an authentic chrono- 
logical basis for a historical narrative ; but they were probably 
not complete and consecutive. Among these were some 
registers written on linen (libri lintei), which were preserved in 
the temple of Juno Moneta on the Capitol. They are first 
mentioned under the year 4‘l!4 B.C., by Livjf, who says that 
L. Papirius Mugillanus and L. Sempronius Atratinus are 
noted as consuls for the year in the treaty with Ardea> and in 
the linen books at the temple of Moneta, though they are not 

(135) Hist. vol. i. p. 346. {136) i. 73. 

, (137) viii. 66. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 12, not© 18. 

(138) xi. 62. inoTtvovTfs Tali tK r&v ((pAv rt koI diroOirup futprth 

(130} Livy, vi. 41, alludes to a register of the years of the kings intW -’ 
Capitol. ' 
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inentionod in tlie ancient histories, or in the books of magis- 
trates. (^'“)#Tho •same linen records are quoted for the* names 
of the consuls in 434 and 428 b.c.,(^^^) and for that of the 
praefectus annouaj in 440 B.c.(^**) It will be here observed, 
that lintei lih'i are only quoted for the period of sixteen years, 
from 444 to 428 B.C. 

That there were, however, lists of magistrates in the later 
years of the Republic, extending up to the time of the kings, 
cannot be doubted, though we cannot now ascertain at what 
time, or from what materials they were constructed. Livy cites 
the hooks of the magistrates for the name of a tribjpme of the 
and the dcv^ when he entered bis .o6dce, in thejyn^ 
' there was doubtlejis an 

cohi^mpcmry register bf the magistracies. Copious 
^of a list hf this sort,^ comprising the consuls and other 
magistrates, as well as of the triumphs, engraven on marble 
plates, have been discovered at Borne, and are now preserved in 
the Capitol, whence they* have acquired the name of Fasti 
Capitolini. This chronol^cal register was probably compiled 
in the time of August^us or Tiberius, from extant lists similar 
to those consulted by Dionysius, Livy, and the other historians 
of that age.(^**) A collection of Fasti, which appear to have 
related in part to the ancient chronology of his counfiy, was 
made by M. Fulvius NObilior, the contemporary of Cato^he 
Censor, and of Ennius, and deposited by him in the temple 

( 140 ) iv. 7. 

( 141 ) iv.. 20 , 23. In these three cases, Livy cites the libri lintei, on 
the authority of Lioinius Macer. m the latter case, Q. Tubero difieraimm 
Macer as to the names in this register. 

('t 43 )r iv. 13. Concerning the temple of Juno Mofbta,.see Becker, 
sfol. i. p. 392. 

mie ma< 9 ’iption on the linteus thorax among tiie spolia opima of Cossas 
(above,' p, is another example of writing on linen. An ancient sacred 
book, writtc^i upon linen, is described as used by the Samnites, in Livy, 
X. 38. (293 B.O.) 

’ ' ( 143 ) xxxix. 62. V 

See, Laprent, Fasti Oonsnlares Capitolini. Altone : 1833. Con* 
^Ejsing the' auihbrity of the triiuaphal fasti, see Kiebuhr, Hist. yol.ii 
679 i Toh iii. p. 8 (XX 
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of HoMdoa liBd‘'tili^» 
incladed a list of th6 llomaB iXM|^8tnici6^ ;wa8 hluiW'i9PLum]^ilra 
by Atticua(^^ Th^ inconsistencies and uncertainties of the 
F^ti, AS ' recited by onr extant historians, not only for thA 
period anterior to the capture of the city, but also for that 
included between this epoch and the war of Pyrrhus, prdVe that 
in the literary age of Rome there was np one complete ^ronolo^ 
gical list of magistracies, for the first four and a-half centuries, 
which was universally received as authentic. 

Dionysius says, that in the registers of the censors, which are 
religiously handed down in the censorian families from father to 
son, he had found that in the second year before the taking of 
the city, a census had been instituted, to which (as to the others) 
a note of the time was appended, in the following words : — ‘ In 
the consulship of Lucius Valerius Potitus add Manlius Capitolinus, 
in the 119th year after the expulsion of the kinga' Hence it 
follows, adds Dionysius, that the Gallic invasion took place after 
120 complete years from the same epoch.(^^’') 

If we suppose that the entry of the date of this census was 
contemporaneous with the event, and tSat ,the period of 11.9 years 
was then obtained from authentic numeration, it would follow 
that we have a trustworthy chronology from the expulsion of 
the kings to the capture of the city. It will be observed that . 
DioHysius descriljes himself as having hiYnself feeen these censorial 
records.(^^®) Whatever may have been the antiquity of the.se ’ 
censorial records, they could not have been handed down in 
censorial families before the year 443 B.C., sixty-seven years after 


Macrob. Sat. i. 12, §16, with the note of Janiu. Compare 
BecterT vol. i. p. 612, anr] other paasagoa in Krause, ib. p. 12S-0. Meyer, 
Orat. Fragfh. p. 63. _ • 

(146) Moris etiam niajorum summus .imitator fait, antiquitatieque 
amator : qnam adeo diligentcr habiiit cognitam, at earn totam in 
Tolumine exposuerit, quo magiatratua ornarit. Nulla, enim lex, nequjB> 
pax, neque bellum, neque rea illuatris eat popuU l^mani, qusp non in.eb '’ 
sao tempore sit notata *, et, quod diffioillimum luit, sic familiarum origineni .. 
subtexajt, ut ex eo elarorum virorum propaginea poasimus eognOBcore. 
Nepoa, Att. 18 . „ ' ■ . 

,(147) i. 74. The year is 392 B.c. , 

(148) Hia exprcaaion i iv ole tiploiev, &a. Compare Niebuhr* 
rol. ii. note 144. 



DionjBiuB cites from the rdcor^S 
censor^ viz., the nwber 6f persons included in a census w 
Shg Serving statsd by him as 84700^(^^^ seems to be a reflex 
fi^ion, .and not to b6 entitled to any credit Whether tb 
numbers of the citizens^ stated at various intervals in the early 
ages of the Republic to have been ascertained by an official 
census^ are authentic^ is a question for the determination of 
which there are no satisfactory data.(^®^) 

A long extract from the censorian records is given by Varro. 
It consists of rules of practice with respej^ to the performance 
of the formaL duties of the censor. A similar extract from the 
consular records is subjoined, containing directions respecting 
forms of the consuls office. These extracts doubtless afford 
a correct idea*of the practical manuals — containing the rules of 


(149) Concerning the tabulm censorice, the official documents of the 
censors, see Becker, ii. 2, p. 206, 7. Compare Niebuhr, Hist., vol. ii. 
p. 3, 406. 

(150) iy.22. Iv rocf rifinriKol^ ^iperai ypdfi/iamp . — Compare Livy, i. 44. 

(151) The numbers of the census for the* period anterior to the capture 
of the city, are considered by Niebuhr as authentic. Hist. vol. i. p. 652 ; 
vol- ii. p. 68^70. Dr. Arnold, however, takes a different ana more 
probable view. ‘ I am inclined to suspect (ho says)? that the actual tables 
of the oens^us, before the invasion of the Gauls, perished in the destruction 
of the city; and that they were afterwards restored from the annalists, 
and from the records of different families, as was the case with the Fasti 
Capitolini. If this were so, different annalists might give different 
numbers, as they also give the names of consuls differently, and exaggera- 
tion might creep in here, as in the list of triumphs, and with muw less 
difficulty. For altliough Niebuhr’s opinion is no less probable than 
ingeniotis, that the returns of the census include the citizens of all those, 
foreign states, which enjoyed reciprocally with Borne each other’s franchise, 
still the numbers in the period tinder review, seem inconsistent, not only 
with the common arrangement of the events of these years, but with any 
probable arrangement that can be devised. . . . I am inclined, therefore, to 
think that the second pretended census of the commonwealth, taken by the 
dietater T. Lartius, which gives an amount of one hundred and iiity 
thousand seven hundred citizens within the military age, is a mere 
exaggeration of the annalist or poet, whoever he was, who recorded the 
a^ts of the first dictator.' — Hist, of Borne, vol. i. p, 131. 

(<Sa) Valrro de L. L. vi. § 86—8. The first is taken from the 
Censoriee tabulm, the latter from the Commentarii ^nsulares. There is 
likei|?ise a third extract, of a similar character, which appears to relate, 
qtitsstor's dtitiea.^ib- § 91, 2. On these registers, see Becker, 
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procedure for the several high magistrates — which were pre- 
pared by the ofS^ciah diligence of the poutifiTs and scribes, and 
which occasionally furnished information, on legal and constitu- 
tional antiquities, to the historian. 

The antique, practice of driving a nail in a wall, as a chrono- 
logical record, is a rude and imperfect contrivance, indicative of 
a great penury of writing materials, and of the infrequent use 
of writing. Livy states that in the year 363 B.C., twenty-seven 
years after the capture of the city, a dictator was appointed for 
the special purpose of fixing the nail, in the belief that this 
ceremony would mitigate a pestilence under which Borne was 
then suffering. The^ was (says Livy) an ancient law directing 
that the chief officer of the state should drive a nail on the 
lde«|.of September. This nail was fixed on the right side of the 
temple of Jupiter, towards the temple of Minerva. The nail 
(he adds) is said to have been a mark of the number of years, 
because writing was rarely used at that time ; and the law was 
believed to b© dedicated to the temple of Minerva, because 
numbers were the invention of Minerva, (^''’'®) And he quotes 
the testimony of Cincius for the fact, that a series of nails were 
extant in the temple of Nortia at Volsinii, as a register of 
successive years. The temple of Jupiter, in which these nails 
were fixed, was dedicated soon after the expulsion of the kings, 
and the ‘ chief oflScer ’ (Praetor Maximus) Who drove the nail 
was, as Livy tells us, first a consul, and afterwards a dictator ;(^**) 


Tol. i. p. 25. As to the instruotions oa oiBcial duties, see Beclcer, ii. 2, 
p. 10. There wore practical treatises on the forms and procedure of 
me Senate : Becker, li. 2, p. 386, n. 908. 

(153) .(Eschylus assigned the invention of numbers to Prometheus. 
Prom. 269 : Sophocles, to Palamedes, Fragm. 879. ed. Bindorf. 

(154) Livy, vii. 3; ii. 8. Compare Becker, ii. 2, p. 89, n. 177. 
The explanation of this custom devised by Niebuhr, Hist. voL i. p. 
266 — 2w, seems to be far-fetched, unsupported by evidence, and in- 
consistent with the account of Livy. It is not adopted oj MlUler, jStruslcer, 
iv. 7, §6, who shows that the Italian peasants registered years in the 
same way. Compare likewise, Paul. Diac. p. 66, MUller. Clavns an palia 
appellabatur, qui figebatur in p'arietibus sacrarum tedium per aimo^. 
smgulos, ut per eos numeius colligeretur annorum. ddttlmg, 
StaatsverfasBung, p. 180, n. 6, says that two of the brazeu aws used 

rfor m avlfin g the yean, with a representation of the moon upon 
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so that the ancient law of which he speaks, must be subsequent 
to the regal period. 

A similar resort to the practice of appointing a dictator in 
order to fix the nail was had in the years 331 and 313 B,c., but 
in both cases with a merely religious view as a national piacular 
ceremony. At this time therefore the practice had lost its 
original meaning; it was no longer intended to serve as a chrono- 
logical record, but it was the remnant of an old custom, the sub- 
stance of which had passed away, while its form was retained 
and applied to a religious purpose. . At the time, however, when 
the law was enacted, the nail was doubtless intended, as Livy 
says, to mark the year, and the piacular effect of the solemnity 
had not been thought of. 

If there had been any authentic and complete list of the 
annual magistrates, faithfully registered year by year, which was 
extant in the Augustan age, we sliould not find the discrepancies 
as to their names and dates which occur in the ancient writers. 
Still less, can we suppose that there was a brief contemporary 
official history, in the form of Annales Maximi, preserved from 
the foundation of the city, when we consider the iiTeconcilable 
inconsistencies in the narratives of the various historians, and 
the internal improbability of a large part of their accounts. 


preflerved : ono was in tlic possession of the late Baron v. Stackelberg, 
the other is in the Vatican collection, 

(155) See Livy, viii. 18 ; ix. 28. 

(156) Cn. Flavius, wlien he was curule sedile, erected a brazen chapel in 
the Greecostasis, near the Coniitium, which was defrayed from money pi*o- 
duced by fines imposed on usurers. In this chapel he placed an inscription, 
engraved on a brazen tablet, declaring that this temple W'as dedicated 204 
years after the Capitoline temple. Hence Pliny infers that the temple of 
Flavius was erected in 449 u.c. Plin. N. 11. xxxiii. 0 ; and respecting the 
site of the temple, Becker, vol. i. p. 289. The aecounts of the dedication 
of the Capitoline temple are not quite consistent, but if w^e assume the 
date of Livy, 245 ir.c. 609 B.r., w e have for the date of the temple of 
Flavius, 449 u.c. 305 n.c., which agrees w ith the date of Pliny, and is 
wittiin one year of Livy’s date for the edileship of Flavins — 450 u.c. 304 b.c. 
CLivy, ix. 46.) It seems certain that we must yead ‘cciv. annis’ in Pliny. 
t)r. Arnold justly remarks that ‘ this is a very important passage for the 
chronology of Borne ; for it declares that the consulsliip of P. Sempronius 
and P. Sulpicius, the last year of the Second Samnite War, w^as believed by 
those w'ho were then living, and by one w'ho had access to all existing monu* 
ments, to have been the 204th year from the beginning of the common- 
wealth.* — vol. ii. p. 299. 

VOL. I. " N 
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Chapter YI. 

ON THE PRIVATE MEMORIALS, AND HISTORICAL 
POEMS OF ROME, FOR THE PERIOD BEFORE 
THE WAR WITH PYRRHUS. 

§ 1 XH the precetiing chapter we have examined the sources 
X of the early Roman history, so far as they were of a 
public and official character : so far as they were documents 
prepared by the magistrato.s, pontiffs, and servants of the Roman 
state. We now pass to another class of memorials ; namely, 
records made by private unauthorized writers, and not by public 
officers in the exercise of their duties. The latter memorials, 
however, not less than the former, must be understood to relate 
to matters of public and historical interest. 

The sources of early Roman history, springing from private 
hands, which will be included in the pre.sent chapter, may be 
divided into five head.s, viz. 1, Deliberative Speeches, 2, Funeral 
orations. 3, Family memoirs. 4, Annals and documents of 
neighbouring states. 6, Poems. We will now proceed to treat 
of these in their order. 

The practice of reporting speeches from short-hand notes, 
taken while the orator was speaking, did not begin in Rome 
until the latter years of the Republic. Before that time, 
speeches were only preserved when they were reported by the 
orators themselves. The ancient orators were in the habit of 
composing their speeches beforehand, and of delivering them from 
memory. It was therefore easy to publish a speech which had 
been carefully composed, and already existed in writing. The 
orations of Cicero, as we have them, were all published by himself:' 
some of them were never delivered, and many of those which 
had been delivered were doubtless given to tire world in an 
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improved version. 0 That the number of speeches which had 
been published by their authors was very considerable in the 
time of Cicero, may be seen from the sketch of Roman oratory 
in his dialogue of Brutua The earliest Roman statesman, how- 
ever, who published a long series of his orations, was Cato the 
Elder; 140 of^is speeches had been read by Cicero, (-) and 
Meyer, the diligent editor of the Fragments of the Roman 
Orators, has been able to recover traces of not less than ninety- 
three. ('’) Before his time only five Romans are known to have 
left any of their orations in writing. Q. Cajcilius Metellus, who 
was consul in 206 nc , published his funeral oration ujjon his 
father L. Cnecilius Metellus, 0 and M. Claudius Marcellus left a 
similar monument to the memory of his father, who was dis- 
tinguished in the Second Punic War.(®) A record was also 
preserved of the speech made by the great Scipio against 
Nifivius the tribune of the people, upon the charge of having 
taken bribes from Antiochus.(®) Fabius Maximus likewise put 
in writing the funeral oration which he pronounced upon his son, 
and gave it to the public.(') The earliest oration which was 
extant at the close of the Republic, and with which Cicero and 
his successors wore acquainted, was the oration of Apjiius the 
Blind, in the Senate, on the celebrated occasion of the embassy 
of Cineas, respecting peace with Pyrrhus. (280 B.C.) Appius, as 
is well known, succeeded in diverting the Senate froin their 
disposition to make terms with the invader, and in persuading 
them to reject his proposals. Some account of the contents of 
this speech is given by Plutarch and Appian ; but an authentic 
report of the original was certainly preserved in antiquity. ('') 

(i) See Becker, vol. i. p. 47, concerning the reporting of Cicero's 
speeches. 

(a) Brut. c. 17. 

(3) Meyer, Orat. Bom. Fragm. p. 11. (4) Ib. p. 10 

(S) Ib. p. 9. (6) Ib. p. 6. 

( 7 ) lyKiitfiiov, B raig iKKOftidaig tS>v Im^avCiv ol vpovijKovTfc lirirt- 

Xovirt)/, aiirbi; tlirt Karaordc ayop^, Kai ypdjj^ag vbv Xdyov Pluf. 

Fah. 2-4. It was extant in Cicero’s time ; De Sen. 4. See Meyer, p. 4. It 
was delivered between the years 213 and 203 b.c., the former of which 
was the year of his son’s consulship, the latter of his own death. 

(8) Meyer, p. 1. Above, ch. ii. § 10, 

N 2 
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Appius the Blind was born about 354 B.O., and Dcinostbones 
was born about 385 n.c. The earliest Greek orations which arc 
now extant, and probably the earliest which were extant in 
antiquity, are those of Andocides, who Av.a.s born iii 467 b.c. 
Considering the priority of the Greek literature, it is natural 
that the Ilt>mans shoidd not have had any speech of earlier date 
than that of Appius ; and as they were a practical business-like 
people, it is etpially natural that their earliest prose composition 
should have been the report of a speech delivered in the Senate 
upon a question of great public interest.(*’) It does not how- 
ever appear that the example which he set produced many 
imitators, for the funeral orations of Fabius, Marcellus, and 
Metellus, which are next to the speech of Appius in order of 
time, were not delivered till sixty or seventy years afterwards 

The speeches in the historians, as Dionysius and Livy, which 
are referred to the times anterior to Appius, were not preserved 
by any independent record, and must be considered in connexion 
with the histories of which they form an integral and important 
part. 

§ 2 The custom of pronouncing laudatory orations, at public 
funerals, to the memory of those who had -died in the field, 
existed at Athens from the beginning of sthe Peloponnesian war, 
and probably from an earlier period. The funeral oration of 
Pericles, delivered at the end of the first year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war, on an occasion of this sort, has been immortalized 
by Thucydides, who likovise describes the ceremonies with which 


(■ 9 ) Niebiilir, Lcct. vol. iii. p. 134, remarks that ‘prose was cultivated 
ajid develo])(‘d throughout antiquity hy public apcaldiig and oratory.’ 
Hence, he saya, prose uaturally degenerated under the empire, when free- 
dom of speech had come to ah en<l. Cicero attributes the cultivation of 
eloquence and of a good style of comj)Osition among the llomans entirely 
to the desire of excelling in public oratory. ‘ Nemo enim studet eloquentim 
nostrorum honiinum, nisi ut in causis atque in foro cluceat : apud Gra>cos 
autem elo<pieutissimi homines, remoti a causis forensibus, quum ad cctoras 
res illtistres, turn ad aorilx'ndam historiam maxima sc applicaverunt.’ He 
Hrat. ii. 13. Ho then proceeds to show that Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Philistus, Thcopompus, ]!,phoru 8 , Xenophon, and other Greek historians, 
hod no forensic habits. 

( 10 ) Compare Klotz, Lat. Litt. p. 364, n. 487. 
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it was accompatiiecl. The bones, having previously been laid in 
public under a tent, were brought in cypress chests, one for each 
tribe, upon chariots, and were attended by the kindred, male 
and female. Tiie burial took place in a suburb of the city; and 
on this occasion a citizen, eminent for his station and ability, 
pronounced a discourse over thcm.(^^) In Rome, from an early 
time, a similar practice had prevailed, though in a different 
form. Instead of the memory of persons who had been killed 
in the service of their country being honoured by a collective 
eulogy, the funerals of eminent citizens were accompanied by 
an oration, destined to the commemoration of their individual 
merits. When a distinguished Roman was about to be buried, 
his body was brought to the rostra, and placed in a conspicuous 
position, in the midst of the people. Hereupon, one qf his 
sons, if his age was sufficient, or some other kinsman, delivered 
a panegyric upon his character and exploits; and afterwards 
eulogized the achievements of any eminent persons who might 
be present, beginning with the oldest In this manner, says 


(ii) Thuc. ii. 34, describes the public funeral given at Athens to those 
citizens who fell in battle, and the funeral oration which was held by some 
eminent person, chosen by the state, over their remains. This ceremony 
took place according to law — frarpitu v6p<^ was continued 

throughout the Peloponnesian war. J)iod. xi. 33, states that the Athenian 
custom of delivering a funeral oration over the citizens who had fallen in 
war, originated after the battle of Platsea, Rion. Hal, v. 17, also says that 
it was not earlier than Marathon. Anaximenes the rhetorician, liowever, 
attributed its origin to Solon ; Plut. Public. 9. Demosth. Lept. p. 499 
(§ 166), says that the Athenians are singular in their custom of public 
funerals, and funeral orations. Besides the oration of Pericles in Thucy- 
dides, the Menexenus of Plato, the eTnrdcj^ios Xoyos* of Lysias, and that attri- 
buted to Demosthenes, afford examples of this class of compositions. 

The curious passage of Gorgias in Max. Plauudes Schol. ad Honnog. 
vol. V. p, 648, ed, Walz, appears to be taken from a funeral oration. See 
Clinton, F. H. vol. ii. p. 378, n. Gorgias was nearly contemporary with 
Pericles. It refers to Athenians who had distinguished themselves in war. 
It was probably composed for delivery by some Atheniaji citizen, or per- 
haps merely as a rhetorical exercise. 

Compare the characteristic of Xoyoi eVtru^toi in Menander do Epidict. 
c. 11, in Walz, lihot. Graoc. vol, ix. p. 287, ulio cites the three ^itapliian 
orations of Aristides (see Oral, xi. and xii. vol. i. p. 126, 1.34, ed. Dinclorf.). 
See also Himerius, noX^papxitcos. The choice of the orator is s^ted by 
Menander, ib. to have been made by^ the Archon Polemarchus. Oii funeral 
orations, as a source of Roman history, see Egger, Examen des Historiens 
anciens d’ Auguste, p. 90. 
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Polybius (who gives a detailed account of the custom, as still 
subsisting), an admiration of great deeds is instilled into the 
minds of the hearers, and a spirit of emulation is aroused among 
the young ; while the fame of illustrious men is renovated and 
immortalized, and the reputation of the benefactors of their 
country is not only diffused among contemporaries, but is handed 
down to succeeding generation&(^-) 

Dionysius remarks that the Roman had this advantage over 
the Athenian practice; that whereas the latter was limited to 
the praise of men who had dietl for their country in war, the 
former included all sorts of civic virtues, and comprehended 
those of a statesman as well as of a warrior. (^■'*) 

Polybius speaks of the funeral pancg}’rics as an established 
custom of tlie Roman state, which hatl been one of the incentives 
to the patriotic devotion and courage so characteristic of the 
Romans. (“) The origin of it is referred to P. Valerius Publicola, 
who is said to have pronounce«l the first funenil oration over his 
colleague Brutus, slain in a combat with Aruns Tarquinius, in 
the year after the expulsion of the kings, (’®) Dionysius, how- 
ever. speak.s of it as an ancient practice, and doubts whether it 
was not •lerived from the regal period. Its origin may be safely 
referred to an early time; but the story which connects its 
origin with the celebrated names of Valerius and Brutus, must 
be consid<;red as legendary. * 

Ev(-n Roman matrons were, on proper occasions, permitted 


(12) kE KaivoTTOLovfifvrjf^ fiei rwv dyaOiot' art^piov rrjg Itr* nptry 
dOavari^itrat piv i) rwv KciXCjv ri cta7rpaE(tph>ojv ivkXhu, yvutptpoc role froX- 
XoTc Kai TrarmcorTtfioQ roig iiriyiyi'OfifiHng 7/ rwv tvipytnjfrdvruiv ri}v irarpida 
yiyi^irat cdlia, VI. 54. 

( 13 ) V. 17. Compare Cicero do Leg. ii. 24,wlio preacribcR the following 
law : ‘ Honoratiorum vironmi laudes in eoncione mcmoraiitor, casque etiam 
cantuH ad iibicinein prosequitor.' 

( 14 ) See ib. c. 52, 3. 

( 15 ) Dioru llal. v. 17 ; Plut. Public. 9. Livy merely says that Valerius 
performed the funeral obsequies of bis colleague with as much pomp as the 
eircuiustances of the time pennitted, but that he was chiefly honoured by 
the mourning of the nations. Ilia narrative seems inconsistent w iih the 
supi> 08 ition that he had met with the story of the funeral oration oveir 
Scutus, 
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to receive a public eulogy, pronounced at their funeral This 
privilege was, according to Livy, accorded to the matrons as a 
reward for their patriotism in contributing their golden orna- 
ments in order to make up the sum required for ransoming the 
city from the Gauls. (^®) According to Dionysius, the contri- 
bution which received this recompense, was made towards a 
golden crater, vowed by the city as an offering to Delphi, after 
the taking of Veii.(^^) From this variation in the accounts, we 
may infer that, although the custom was real, the explanatory 
story was a fiction. 

Polybius further describes the manner in which the memory 
of the distinguished members of a family was honoured and 
cherished, by preserving their portraits in the most conspicuous 
part of the house, carefully executed, and illustrated with proper 
inscriptions. These portraits were painted waxen masks, ordi- 
narily enclosed in wooden cases, but on the occasion of funerals 
of other members of the ssiine family, they w'ere worn by 
persons who represented the deceased ancestors, and were 
decorated with all the ornaments and insignia of the proper 
offices ; these persons sat in curulc chairs round the rostra, when 
the funeral oration was delivered. (’’’) The waxen figures of the 


(i6) Livy, V. 60. MafroiiiH gratire aria* lionosque adclitus, ut eartiin, 
sicut virorum, post mortem solcnuiis laudatiu esiset. A compcuaatiou is 
stated to have hoeu aubsequeiilly made ; vi. 4. 

(17) Plot. Camill. 8 ; Diod. xiv. 116. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. n. 1065, 
treats Livy’s origin as true. See below, eh. xii, § 74. 

(18) vi. 63. See .luv. viii. 1 — 20. After the death of .Julius Cscsar, a 
decree was made that his image should uot be carried at the fuueral of any 
of his family, which very aueieut <-U8tom, says Dio, was still ol)served. 
The ground of this regulation was that Ca:8ar liad then become a god. 
Dio Cass, xlvii. 19. 

The account of Pliny is similar : he states that in his time the painting 
of (waxen) images, such as had formerly been practised, was succeeded by 
busts and statues of more costly materials : ‘ Jmaginum quidem pietura 
quam maximo similes in awum propagabantur figurm ; quod in totum ex- 
mevit.’ Ue aRcrviards adds: ‘Aliter apud majoros in atriia haiie erant 
qute spectarentur, non signa externorum artifieum, nec sera, aut marmora ; 
expreaai cerh vultus singulis dispouebautur armanis, ut cssent imagines, 
qusB comitarontxir gentilitia funera; semperque defuncto aliquo, totus 
fmerat familise ejus, qui unquam fuerat, populus. Stemmata vero lineis 
disoaiTebant ad imagines pictas.’ H. N. xxxv. 2. 

The striking resemblance of these figures is mentioned both by Poly* 
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distinguished members of a noble family were indeed used Jis a 
sort of illustrated pedigree; and they served as credentials, as 
well as reminiscences, of the high descent of a person of ancient 
race ; at the same time they helped to keep up the memory of 
the great deeds of the olden time, and to preserve unbroken the 
thread which connects the present with the past(^®) Valerius 
Maximus particularly mentions that the figures of ancestors, 
together with the inscriptions recording their exploits, were 


bins and Pliny : which would be the case with painted wax heads-— how- 
ever little merit they miglit have as works of art. 

According tc Pliny, xxxv. 3, the first Appius Claudius dedicated, in the 
temple of Bellona, a set of sliields on which portraits of his ancestoi^s were 
represented. These ancestors, however, must have been Sabines, not 
Homans ; and the notice cannot be relied upon as historical. Other anees- 
torial sliields are stated by Pliny to liave been set up by M. Jlilmiiius, who 
was consul in 78 b.c. Ib. c. 1. 

(19) See Becker, vol. ii. 1, p. 220 — 2 ; and iliiller. Arch, der Kunst, 
p. lb(>, 7, who remarks that tlie wax figures of ancestors in the atrium are 
rather to be con'^idered as masks for processions than as statues. Also 
Arnold, Hist, of Home, vol, ii. p. 450. 

The desermtion of the vestibule of the palace of Pious, in the -dSneid, 
may be consiclered as an embellished and amplified adaptation of the atrium 
of a Homan house. 

Quinetiani veterum effigies ex ordinc avoruni 
Antiqua e cedro, Italusqiie, paterque Sabinus 
^’^itisafor, curvani 8«‘rvaiis sun imagine falceni, 

Saturnu>que Hcnex. Janicjue bifrontis imago, 

Vestil)ulo adstabant, aliique ab origine reges, 

'Martiaque ob patriam pugnamlo vulnera passi. ^ 

lMuha({iie ])ra*terea sacris in postibus arrna, 

Captivi pendent currus, curviecpic secui^es, 

Et frista* oajntum, et porlarum ingeutia chnistra, 

Spiculaquo, clypci(][ue, ereptaque rostra carinis. 

vii. 177—80. 

If u Homan f?imily possessed any tropliies, or other ancient relics, they 
were doubtless preserved among the aiieestorial images ; tlie whole thus 
forming a gallery of antiquities. That it wjis the eiistoiii to preserve suoils 
taken in war, fixed up in houses, appears from Livy’s description or the 
classes of persons whom Fabius adde<l to the Senate, in order to fill up the 
void created by the losses in the early part of the Second Punic War. 
The last chiss consists ‘ ex iis qiii magistratus non copissent, qui spoUa ex 
Tiontc fixa domi haherent, aut civicam coronam accepissent.* xxiii. 23, See 
also tne allusions in x. 7 ; xxxviii. 43. 

Pliny likewise describes military trophies, and records of victories, as 
the accompaniments of the portraits of ancestors around the atrium : 

‘ Alire foris et circa limina doinitarurn gentium imagines erant affixis hos- 
tiura spoliis, q^ine nec emptori refigere licerefc ; triumpliabantquo etiam 
dominis mutatis ipsio domus ; et erat haec stimulatlo iiigens, exprobran- 
tibus toctis, quotiaie imbellem doruinum intraro in alienum triumphuin,* 
N. II. xxxv. 2. 
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placed in the hall of the house, in order that their posterity 
might not only read, b\it imitate their virtues. 

Such was the custom of the Romans with respect to funeral 
orations, and waxen figures, as commemorative of illustrious men. 
The origin of funeral orations is referred to the commencement 
of the commonwealth ; but the earliest composition of this sort 
which is known to have been committed to writing, and pub- 
lished, is the oration of Fabius Maximus on his son, which was 
subsequent to the year 213 B.a If therefore this was the first 
funend oration which was preserved to posterity, UioBe who 
began to construct a historical narrative of the first five centuries 
of the city in the time of the Second Punic War could not have 
derived any information from this source. 

The origin of public funerals in Roman history is attributed 
to the two patriotic consuls, Brutus and Publicola. When 
Brutus had been slain by the young Tarquin during his consul- 
ship, his funeral is stated to have been solemnized by his 
colleague; and the matrons wore mourning for him during a 
whole year, as for a parent ; because he had been the avenger of 
female modesty. ('^) 

Wo are further told that Valerius Publicola, having died poor, 
was honoured with a sumptuous funeral at the public expense, 
and that the matrons moume<l for him a year, as they had 
mourned for Brutus. Niebuhr conjectures that these par- 


( 20 ) Kffi'rioa niajorum cum titulia suis idcirco in prima sedium parte 
poni solere, ut eoruin virtntes postcri non solum li'gcreiit. sed etiara imita- 
rentur ; v. 8, 3. Plutarcli, Ciiiion. 2. and Tacitus, in the celebrated pas- 
sage at the end of ihe Agrieola, in preferring biograpJiy to busts and por- 
traits, as preserving tbe memory of tlie departed great, at tlie same time 
admit the resemblance of their functions in this respect. 

(ai) CoUegte funus quanto tunt potuit apparatu, fecit. Sed multo 
m^us morti decus publica fuit moD.stitia. eo ante omnia insignia, quia 
matrome annum, ut parentem, cum luxerunt. quod tarn acer idtor Anolatm 

S udicituo fuisset. Livy, ii. 7, The ssiine statement is given brietly by 
cript. de Vir. 111. 0 . 10. Compare Dion. Hal. v. 17, who docs not mention 
the mourning of the matrons in this idace, but afterwards in c. 48, he saj's 
that the matrons lamented Publicola, as they had lamented Brutus, by 
not wearing gold and purple ornaments for a year. 

( 2 a) See Livy, ii. 16} Dion. v. *18} Plut. Public. 23; Script, de Vir. 
111. c. 16. 
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ticulars respecting the funeral of Publico] a were derived from the 
funeral orations of liis family but probably no sucli oral ion 
was reduced to writing at tliis early time; and the accouni is 
doubtless legendary, not loss than the story whicli traces the 
privilege of the Valerian family to bury their deail on the 
Velia, to a vote of the citizens on the same occasion.("^) 

Niebuhr indeed is of opinion that tlie funeral orations were 
committed to writing at an early j^eriod, and that many stories 
in the history prior to the Gallic conflagration, were derived from 
this source.(“ ’) He does not indeed estiiiiate them highly, either 
as accurate records of facts, or as eloquent compositions ;(f^) but 


(23) Hist. vol. i. p. 659. 

(24) Pint. ib. Plutarch niontions that tlie people contributed a quadrans 
each towards the funeral of Publicola. Livy states that, in the year 493 B.c,, 
Menenius Agrippa received a public funeral, and that the plebs contributed 
a sextans apiece. ‘ ExtuHt eum plebs sextantibus collatis in capita.*— ii. 83. 
The account in Script, de Vir. lllust. c. 18, mentions a contribution of 
a quadrans, in 460 b.c. P. Valerius the consul, having been killed in 
recovering the Capitol from the surprise of Herdonius, the plebs brought 
their contributions of a quadrans apiece to his house, in order that he 
might obtain a more honourable funeral. ‘In consulis doinum plebs 
qiiadi'antes, ut funerc anipliore eflerretur, jactasse fertur.* — iii. 18. 
P. Decius the younger received splendid obsequies, and a funeral 
oration was pronounced over him by his colleague Fabius : Livy, x. 29 ; 
Script, de V^ir. lllust. 27. A large subscription uas made by the people for 
the funeral of Q. Fabius Kullianus. J>e Vir. Ill, 32. Conceniing public 
funerals, see Becker, ii. 2, p. 350, n. 879. Tlu* ediles made sumptuary 
laws for restraining the expense of funerals, and for preventing unnecessary 
pomp in their celebration, — ib. p. 318. 

(25) ‘ Only in course of time, when it became customary to enumerate 
the ancestors of a house up to its origin, along with their honours and their 
exploits, could vanity indulge in inventions concerning them. One may 
easily satisfy oneself that, in the history prior to the t^ing by the Gauls, 
many stories, for instance about the Valerii, the Claudii, the Fabii, the 
Quinctii, and the Scrvilii, have flowed from tliis source [viz. funeral ora- 
tions]. Several among them, such as those concerning tlie Servilii, are 
worthy of full faith: tnuse, too, more in detail about the Fabii contain 
matter of undeniable authentivity, Witli olliers, the case is very different. 
I am sorry to say that those of the Valerii are less deserving of credit than 
any others ; just as their pedigree betrays singular carelessness. These 
documents, as well as the former, were deposited in the hall of the house ; 
and they were probably lost, and then restored together.’ — Hist. vol. ii. p.6. 
Compare Leet. vol. 1, p. xii. xiii. Ho supposes the ‘annalists’ to have 
known of panegyrical speeches of the Fabii about 480 b.c. Hist. vol. ii. 
p. 198; Lect. vol. i. p. 162. A conjecture respecting the funeral oration 
of Q. Fabius liuUianus, is proposed in Mr. Macaulaya Lays, p. 29. 

(i6) lb. p. 4. 
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it is difficult to find any trace of their existence at these early 
dates ; .and no positive evidence has been adduced which affords 
any support to liis hypothesis. 

The short biographical notices which were inscribed under 
the ancostorial images were doubtless in many cases <lerived from 
an early date. Many such inscriptions, ascending to the time 
of the capture of the city, and perhaps even to an earlier j^eriod, 
may have been in existence at the beginning of the Second Punic 
War. An extant inscription upon Appius the Blind, which 
though not contemporary is of considerable antiquity, will 
probably give a correct idea of the contents of one of these 
notices. 

‘ Appius Claudius C{bcu.s, the son of Caius, was censor, twice 
consul, dictator, three times interrex, twice praetor, twice curule 
aedile, questor, three times military tribune; he took several 
towns from the Samnites ; he routed an army of the Sabines 
and Tuscans ; he prevented peace from being made with king 
Pyrrhus, During his censorship he laid down the Appian road, 
and brought water into the city : he also built the temple of 
Bellona.'(®') 

The monumental inscription upon Scipio Barbatus, which is 
as early as about 283 B.C., is probably of a very similar character 
to those which were placed under the waxen images in the hall 
of the family mansion. 

‘Cornelius Lucius Scipio Barbatus, the son of Cnseus, a 
brave and wise man ; whose beauty was equal to his valour. 
He was consul, censor, and edile among you. He took Taurasia 
and Cisauua in Samnium. He subdued all Lucania, and carried 
away the hostages. ’(^) 


(a 7 ) * Appius Claudius C. F. Csccus censor, consul bis, dictator, 
interrox ter, pnetor bis, a'dilis ourulis bis, quicstor, tribunus militum ter, 
coraplura oppida de Samnitibus cepit, Sabiiiorum ct Tuscorum exercitum 
fudit, pacem fieri cum Pyrrho rege proliibuit. In censuiA viam Appiam 
stravit, et aquam in uroem adduxit; asdein BcUona) fecit.' — ^Ap. Orell. 
Inscript. Lat. vol. i. p. 146, n. 539. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 369. 
Bdotz, ib. p. 849 ; £gger, Lat. Serm. llcl. p. 101 . 

( 28 ) Cornelias Laeius Scipio Barbatus, Gnaivod patr© prognatus, foHis 
vir sapiensque, quojus forma virtutci pariauma fuit. Consul, censor, oidilis 
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The authors of funeral panegyrics, and of epitaphs and 
monumental inscriptions, have in no age or country considciod 
themselves as impartial historians, and as unbiassed biogra]>li< rs. 
Though they may tell the truth, they do not tell the whole 
truth. The facts which they mention may be authentic, but 
they suppress what is unfavourable. If a Koman supplied (he 
higher links in a pedigree, or added inscriptitnis for ancestors 
who had lived some generations back, tlu'rc was doubtless lar 
less regard to historical truth than in the inscription for a person 
recently deceased. 

Cicero, however, in speaking of the funeral panegyrics, which 
were e.xtant in his time, ami which were subsequent to Appins 
tlie Blind, describes tliem as composed with little regard to 
accuracy. ‘ The families (lie says) jiroserved them both a.s 
ornami'iits and memorials : both for purposes of reference, 
whenever any member of the same family died, and also fn 
order to commemorate their own jiraises, and to render their own 
nobility more illustriou.s. By those panegyrics, however, the vera- 
ciousness of our history has been somewhat diminished — for many 
things have been stated in them which are not true: triumphs 
which never occurred, more consulships than were really held, 
even false descents, and transitions from the plebs, by which 
persons of humble birth were removed into another family of the 
same gentile name : as if I were to say that I was descended 
from Manius Tullius, a patrician, who was consul with Servius 
Sulpicius in the tenth year after the expulsion of the kings. 

Livy informs us that there was a discrepancy of testimonies 
as to the commanders in the Samnite campaign of 322 Bic. and 
the consequent triumph : some authorities named A. Cornelius 

quei fuit apud voa. Taurasia, CiBaima, Samnio cepit. Subigit omne 
Loucana opsidesque abdoucit. Orclli luscript. Lat. vol. i, p. 149. Compare 
Egger, ib.jp. KX) ; Klotz. ib. p. 311. PonaldBon’s Varronianua, p. 222. ed. 2. 
Eiebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 364 — 378. I bavo followed Ni<»biihr incoDHider* 
ing Samnio as the ablative case. See Corssen Orig. Poes. Kom. p. 104. 
Niebuhr approves of a conjecture that the work De Viris Illustribua waa 
derived from a collection of inscriptions on statues, liist. vol. iii. note 
122 ; but it is rejected on sufficient grounds by Beokcr, vol. i. p. 66. 

(ap) Brut. c. 16. The year referred to is 600 B.o. 
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Cossus Arvina, the dictator, others the consuls, L. Fulvius 
Curvus, and Q,. Fabius Maximus Rullianus, It seems that 
Cornelius Arvina was certainly dictator; but the authorities 
differed as to whether he commanded against the Samnites, or 
was appointed dictator merely for the formal purpose of giving 
th<! signal for tluj chariots in the Roman games. Livy avows 
himself unabhi, in this eftnflict of testimonies, to decide in favour 
of either version of the story. He declares his belief that the 
truth has been distorted by funeral panegyrics, and mendacious 
inscriptions on the images of ancestors; each family falsely 
attributing to itself the fame of great exploits and public honours. 
‘ Hence (he adds) both the deetls of imlividuals, and the public 
records of liistory, have been thrown into confusion ; nor is there 
any writer contemporary W'ith those times, whose authority could 
be .safely relied on.’(“0 

Livy, again, in a later period of his history, recurs to this 
source of inaccuracy. He says that most of the historians de- 
scribed Fabius Maximus as having been appointed dictator in 
the second year of the Punic war (217 B.C.); whereas the consul 
who had the right of naming the dictator was then in his pro- 
vince of Cisalpine Gaul, and as the circumstances were urgent^ 
and the consul’s return could not be waited for, Fabius was 
appointed pro dictator instead of dictator : but his success in 
the war, the great reputation of the general, and the exaggerar 
tions of posterity in composing the inscription for his image, 
caused him to be called dictator instead of pro-dictator.(®^) 

In the last instance, the error was not considerable. Sub- 

( 30 ) viii. 39, 40. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 200 , wJio inclines 
to think that the consuls cond\iclcd the wnr: but it is impossible for us to 
decide a question which liivy, with the evitleiice, such as it was, of the 
earliest writers on the subject before him, could not resolve. A similar 
view is taken by Waehsinulli, Aelt. Geseb. p. 16. A folsus imagiuis titulus 
is mentioned by Livy, iv. IG. 

( 31 ) Res indo gestas, gloriamquo inaignem ducis, et an^mtes titulum 
imaffini* posteros, ut dictator Prodictatorc diccretur facile obtinuisse.— 
xxii. 31. The eircumsianccB under which Fabius was npjpointeil pro-dictator 
instead of dictator, ..are explained in detail above m c. 8 . Compare 
Becker, ii. 2, p. 157.' 
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stantially, Fabiiis was dictator ; though, from formal difiiculti»\s 
respecting his election, he was appointed oidy pro-dictator. 
Polybius, who would never be guilty of any substantia] porvor- 
sion of the truth, describes him as having been ap])ointed dic- 
tator.(’^“) When however the time was more remote, and the 
events less well known, it is highly probable that the notie<'3 
appended to the images of ancestors were occfisionally tlccorated 
with unreal honours aiul exploits. Family pride might ])rodu>‘e 
the same effects with respect to the individual, as patrioti.sin 
with respect to the state. At the same time, it is difficult (o 
understand how a funeral panegyric, which was delivered in 
jmblic immediately after a man’s death, could have contained 
such falsifications of fact, as those de.scribed by Cicero. The most 
partial kinsman could not have venturo<l, in an audience of well- 
infornxed contemporarie.s, to depart from notorious facts ; and if 
Ave supjxose that the funeral orations were pidxlished as they 
were delivered, we cannot understand how their statements of 
fact could have deviated very widely from the truth ; though 
their estimate of a man’s character and importance might have 
been unduly favourable. Thus Caesar might, with impunity, 
describe his aunt J ulia as descended from Ancus Marcius and 
Venus, but he could not have taken equal liberties with fact in 
the events of her life.(^‘) 

§ 3 It is not improbable that the composition of family 
memorials may have been carried one step beyond the funeral 
panegyrics and the inscriptions of images, and that the exploits 
of a series of distinguished persons, belonging to the same 

( 32 ) See iii. 87. He lakes occasion, in connexion with iliis appointment, 
to explain to his Greek readers the difference between the oi&ces of 
dictator and con.sul. Compare Appian, Horn. Hist. vii. 12. 

( 33 ) Tims I’liny, xxxv. 2 , says, Sctl pace Mcssalarum dixissc liccat, 
etiam mentiri clarorum ima^pnes erat aliquis virtutum amor. 

The subject of the family records, and of the motives for their 
falsification, is well treated by Wachsmuth, Aeltcre Gescli. des lldm. 
Staats. p. 12 — 15. 

( 34 ) Suet. Cwsar. 0 . Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. note 7, remarks that tho 
account of the Claudii in Suetonius, at the beginning of his Tiberius, was 
derived from the funeral orations of that house, and exemplifies the nature 
of such enumerations. 
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lineage, may have been combined into a connected narrative for 
the use of certain illustrious houses. That such memoirs of 
historical fatnilies were sometimes composed in later times is 
certain. Gellius describes himself as having read a memoir of 
this kind relating to the Porciau family. (•'*’) Atticus likewise 
devoted a particular attention to the history of the great 
Roman families. Mess<ala also wrote a work on the same 
subject(-*^ 

Niebuhr admits that there were no family narratives which 
reached as far l.iack as the time of the kings ; but he thinks that 
‘from the very beginning of the commonwealth the family his- 
toi'ies related much of its great men; though what they related 
may not always be worthy of credit.’('^**) The Roman history 
may, in the early ages of tine commonwealth, have the appear- 
ance of having been composed from the memoirs of the great 
families, and, in the absence of any other known origin for the 
received narrative, we may be tempted to suppose the existence 
of such compositions, in order to obtain a solution, of our 
problem. There is, however, no historical trace of the existence 
of private memoirs of great families at an early date; nor are we 
justified by any positive evidence in assuming that the original 
framers of the history of the first four and a-half centuries were 
assisted by any such compositions. Niebuhr, indeed, conjec- 
tures that the account of the antipopular demeanour of Appius 
Claudius in the year 495 B.C., ‘ probably came from the family 
commentaries of the Claudii, who, priding themsleves on their 
hatred of the people, as the Valerii did on their hereditary love 
of the people, portrayed their ancestor with the characteristic 
features of their hou8e.’(**) But this is a mere hypothesis, 
of which no proof can be given; and Niebuhr does not repre- 

(35) 39. 

(36) Nepos, Att. c. 18. Atticus also wrote a work on portraits (Da 
Imaginibus), and Varro inserted 700 portraits of illustrious men in liis 
works. Plin. N. H. xxxv. 2. 

(37) Plin. ib. (38) Hist. vol. i. p. 253-4. 

(39) Hist. vol. i. p. 699. Compare the spewh of Sempronius in Livy, 
ix. 14 ; and Drumann, Gloscliiolite Homs, vol. ii. p. 166. 
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sent the supposed memoirs as a contemporary or even an ancif'ut 
record ; for he adds, that no historical account of this Claudius 
had been preserved. 

There is more apparent ground for his conjecture that the 
events of the twelve years from 485 to 477 RC., beginning with 
the first of the seven successive consulshij)s of the Fabii, ami 
ending with the battle of Cremera,(“’) as well as the detailed 
accounts of Q. Fabius Maximus Kullianus, in the tenth book of 
Livy,(‘‘) were derived from a history of the Fabian fanxily. lUit 


(40) ‘ "WlK'n wo read in Livy and Litany. the aecouiit of tlio sovt'ii 
eon?sulshii)S of tlie Fahii, the battfe of the AVii'iitines, the history of 1^, 
Fahiiis ^faximiis (in the last }»ook of Livy*s tirst decad), we have no othei* 
alternative Imt believing lliat we have before us eitlier an extremely 
we]l*eoiitrived fiction, or an historical narrative founded upon ancient 
documents beloni^inij to the house of the Fahii/ Lect. vol. 1, p. xx. 
Concerning this brilliant period of the Fabian house, see Kiebuhr, Uist. 
vol. ii. p. 175— 

Compare the sumniin^j-up of Idvy, ii. 42. Fabium inde nomen iiifjena 
post tres continuoa consiilatus, unoque velut tenore omnes expertos tribu- 
niciis certaminibus, habituiii : Itaque ut btne locaius mamit in ed familid 
aliqumndiu honos (483 b.c.): and see the expressions resj^eciing the great 
merits of the Fabian family, in c. 49, 

(41) In Hist, vol. ii. p. 8, Niebuhr says, that considering the eminence 
of the Fabian family for their skill in the arts, and their acquaintance vi ith 
Greek literature, tJiey nould be likely to keep a family chronicle, and that 
the account of the campaign of Q. Fabius Maximus Fnllianus, in 461 B.c, 
is evidently taken from contemporary sources. In his Lectures ho says : 
‘In the last books of Livy’s first decad, mc have such ain^rate accounts of 
the campaigns against the Samnites, that I have no doubt hut that either 
Q. Fabius Maximus himself \\rote for his house the history of the wars in 
vihich he was engaged, because his house was of great historical import- 
ance; or that the Fabii possessed numerous documents relating to their 
early history/ Aften^aras he adds : ‘ The Fabii seem to me to have been 
a learned family, and I believe that they luid their chronicles long before 
one of their number wrote a history in Greek.* Vol. i. p. xx. In anolher 

. place he attributes the minuteness in the accounts of the campaigns of 
Q. Fahius Maximus Fullianus to the existence of family records; and ho 
thinks that not a few statements in them can be pointed out, which are 
owing to family vanity, lb. p. 12. 

The following is another hyjiothcsis on the same subject : ‘ The account 
of this campaign [in 480 b.c.] looks very much as if it had been taken from 
the domestic memoirs of the Faliian liou.se ; nay, the stjitement that Marcus 
Fabius delivered the funeral oration over Quintus and over liis colleague* 
hardly leaves room to doubt that the avnalinU knew of a panegyrical 
speech ascribed to him/ Hist. vol. ii. p. 198. 

The w ords of Livy are : ‘ Furiera deinde duo deincops, collega? fra^ 
trisque, ducit : idem in utroque laudator / ii. 47. There is nothing to 
show that the funeral orations of Marcus Fabius over his brother Quintus 
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although these portions of the Roman history naturally suggest 
a recourse to tliis su}>position, we are not justified in assuming 
the existence of such a family clironicle, without further evidence 
than can now he obtained. 

Hooke, in his Dissertation on tlie Credibility of the History of 
the first Five H undred Y ears of Rome, gives the following account 
of theinaiiner in which the earliest writers ofRoman history derived 
their information from family memorials and funeral orations. 

‘ Fabius Pictor and his nearest followers adopted tra<litional 
stories which pleased the national vanity, and of which those 
historians had no desire to destroy the belief, even when they 
could have done it by the means of authentic monuments, and 
in many instances they were destitute of those means. The cir- 
cumstantial accounts of the exploits of particular men, I con- 
jecture to have been taken from family memorials and funeral 
orations ; because I cannot conceive from what other source the 
historians could have them. For the Great Annals, according 
to the description of them by Cicero, must have been too brief 
to descend often to circumstances of actions ; and tradition (as 
M. de Pouilly observes) never informs us of circumstances any 
more than of datea When fiction or uncertainty is apparent in 
the accounts given us of the heroic deeds of this or that great 
man, I apprehend that those accounts were taken from family 
memorials and funeral orations, of low date, w'hen, the power of 
the Romans growing considerable, and their vanity keeping pace 
with it, genealogies became a matter of great moment to private 

families Family memorials and funeral orations, 

composed in the earliest times of the Republic, would' be excellent 

and his coUeagne Cn. Manlius were c*ommittcd to u riting, and preserved 
to posterity, and consequently were accessible to the later annalists: that 
is, to the historians after Fuhius Pictor, who were divided by about 3tX) 
years from this time. Compare Lect. vol i. p. 162, wliere lie again speaks 
of the accounts of this campaign being derived fi*om funeral laudations of 
the Fabian gens. 

Niebuhr remarks that Oellius, xvii. 21, § 13, had the ‘ express authq- 
rity of ancient books’ for saying that the 300 Fabii perished with their 
families on the Cr^era : Hist. vol. ii. p. 193. But these ‘ ancient books ' 
appear to be the imaginary ‘Annals,’ of which he speak* elsewhere j aud 
are not intended to be family memoirs. 

VOL, I. 


O 
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materials for an historian ; and even those of later date, where 
truth was mingled with fiction, would be good authority with 
regard not only to contemporary facts, but to facts much earlier 
than those pieces, if many of those pieces agreed in the same 
account. ’(*“) 

Elsewhere, he makes these additional remarks on the sanie 
subject : — ‘ Though much the gieater number of these funeral 
orations were unquestionably lost, when Fabius, about 300 years 
after the expulsion of Tarquin, undertook a , general history of 
Home ; yet that many of them were preserved, and especially of 
those posterior to the rebuilding of the city, there seems no reason 
to doubt. What could Livy mean by the lyrivatoi monuTnenta, 
of which, he say.*?, the greater part was destroyed by the Gauls, (■‘®) 
but these funeral orations and other family memorials ? For he 
speaks of them as pieces that would have been useful towards a 
general and clear history of those times.'(**) 

In these comments, Hi»oke argues that the circumstantial 
accounts of the exploits of particular men, in the received history 
of the early ages of Home, mu.st have been derived from family 
memorials and funeral orations, because they could not have 
been taken from any other .source. But tins reductio ad 
abaurdum is inconclusive ; because it is conceivable that the 
details in question may have been altogether fictitious ; nor even 
if we suppose them to have been borrowed from family memo- 
rials, should we hiuch assist our argument, unless we also knew 
the time when the.se memorials were drawn up, and the au- 
thority on which they were founded. 

Neither is the other argument of Hooke, that the privcUa 
monumenta, described by Livy as having for the most part 
perished in the Gallic conflagration, were funeral orations and 
other family memorials, much more conclusive. For they might 
have been the imaginum tituli, the inscriptions under the 
waxen figures of ancestors, if this custom had been then intro- 

(42) Dissertation on the Credibility of the History of the first Five 
Hundred Years of Itome. (Hist. vol. iv. 8vo.) p. xxxiX. xl. 

(43) See above, p. 152, note 71. (44) Dissertation, p. xxxv. 
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<liiced. But Avhatever the privata monumenta meant by Livy 
may have been, the c^ueation ianotof great practical importance, 
as few of them survived the disaster, and were preserved as mate- 
rials for history. 

Beaufort is of opinion that the chief source from which the 
early Roman historians drew their accounts of the first five cen- 
turies, was the memoirs of the great families.(‘®) According to 
Niebuhr, popular poems, combined with funeral panegyrics, were 
the material out of which the original narrative of early Roman 
history was formed.(*®) Dr. Arnold likewise speaks of the oldest 
Roman annalists compiling their narratives out of family tradi- 
tions and funeral orations But these suppositions rest on no 
satisfactory basis ; they are merely imagined as explanations of 
facts which admit of other solutions; and there is no positive 
evidence to show that the history of the early ages of Rome was 
to any great extent derived from funeral panegyrics or the 
memoirs of the great families ; thoiigh particular facts respecting 
the honours of certain persons may have been taken from inscrip- 
tions and records in private archives or collections ; such as those 
alluded to by Cicero and Livy. 

Niebuhr indeed goes still further, and supposes the existence 
of brief historical works, of some meagre annals written by 
private hands, before the time of Fabius and Cincius. One 

( 45 ) Dissertatiou, p. 96. 

( 46 ) ‘After the first soanty records of the early times had for the most 
part been destroyed in the Gallic eouflagration, tlu*y were restored accord- 
infjf to certain schemes from the songs of the f’ittf.f; the poems became 
altered as they passed from mouth to mouth, and they, combined with the 
laH,d<itiones, form the groundwork of our history, — the material which 
Fabius found when he began to write.’ Leet. vol. i. p. 12. 

( 47 ) He speaks of ‘ the family traditions and funeral orations out of 
which the oldest annalists compiled their narratives;’ vol. i. p. 271: and 
he says ‘ the beautiful and romantic story of the fall of Vcii belongs en- 
tirely to the traditions and funeral orations of the Furian family; ib. 
p. 391. With respect to the alleged defeat of the Gauls by Oamillus, he 
says : ‘ Such a falsification, scarcely to be paralleled in the annals of any 
other people, justifies the strongest suspicion of all those ai'coants of vic- 
tories and triumphs which appear to rest in any degree on tlie authority of 
the family memorials of the Uomau aristocracy;’ ib. p. 618. He thinks 
that the account of tke First Samuite War is taken from thofuneralorations 
and traditional stories of the Valerian family ; vol. ii. p. 1 13. See also, 
ib. p. 180, 200, 462. 
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such clironicle, by an unknown author, he sn})poses to have 
contained an account of the Second Sainnite War, and to have 
been accessible to Livy.(*^) 

From the preservation of the speech of Appius the Blind 
in writing, Niebuhr likewise infers the contemporaneous exist- 
ence of historical composition. (‘‘^) He ev-en goes so far as to 
suppose that chronicles were drawn up by private hands, from 
personal exjierience for contemporary events, and from popular 
tradition and funeral orations for the preceding time, — and that 
these writings bt canie popular, ami were widely diffused in the 
fifth and sixth centuries of the city : that is to say, from 353 to 
153 KC.C^^) 

Nothing can be more positive and precise than the assurance 
of Dionysius that there were no native Roman historians before 
Fabius and Cincius who wrote in the Second Punic War.(*'^^) 
Livy moreover treats Fabius as the most ancient writer ; and if 
such distinct testimonies aie to be set aside on mere conjecture, 


(48) ‘ There existed some nameless chronicles as early as that time, 
thougl#hey may lia,vo been dry and obscure in their details : the fact that 
isoehronijstic hiatorj^ docs not commence tHI a hundred yean later is here of 
no consequence. Livy has un fortunately made no use at all of the ancient 
materials which formed the foundation of the Annalcs.* Lect., vol. i. p, 361. 
The Second Samnite War lasted from 32b to 301 b.c, 

(49) ‘ We may be .sure that at a time w hen such speeches were written 
and preserved, historical composition was not neglected/ Lect. vol. 1, 
p. xxii, 

(50) ‘ Long before there is any sueh thing as a national literature, many 
a man will write dov\n an account of what ha.M befallen him, for the use of 
his family. In the progre.ss of things almost every one will aim at sur- 
passing his predecessors, will go more into detail, take in more objects, and 
make approaches to a eoinph'te narrative of contemporary events : and as 
every ciironiele must begin from the beginning, a new one subjoining itself 
as a continuation to a repetition of some older annals already extant, at- 
tempts are made to render the.se less meagre, by incorporating popular 
traditions. At itom*', the funeral orations likewise were drawn upon ; 
though there uas a diilieulty in making sueh insertions, owing the form 
of the Annals, wliieh required tliat everything shotild be set do^^n under a 
particular year. In this way a variety of popular books must have yroion 
«/?, which, before a diifereiit taste and standard became prevalent, tvero 
great favourites^ and u hicli in the fifth and sixth centuries of the city must 
have spread the more widely^ in proportion as the old legends lost the frc'sli- 
ness of their original colouring : in aftertimes however they were neglected 
by literary history, for this among other reasons, that their authors were 
unknown/ Hist. voJ. ii. p. 7. 

(51) Above, p. 37, 78. 
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all possibility of arriving at any certainty respecting Roman 
history, considering the scantiness of our information, is at an 
end. Nor is tlie testimony of Dionysius and Livy unsupported : 
for Cicicro, in going through the prose compositions of a his- 
torical nature prior to his own time, stops at Fabius and Cato, 
and clearly intimates that no such works of an earlier date were 
known to him ; though he mentions the speech of Appius the 
Blind and tht; early funeral panegyrics. (*-) Not only therefore 
is the supposition of historicjJ works anterior to Fabius unsup- 
ported by any evidence, b»it it is directly opposed to the clearest 
testimonies of the most credible witnesses. Besides, the penury 
of writing materials, and the absence of all literary habits 
among the Romans before the Second Funic War, forbid the 
idea that there could have been at that time any popular books, 
historical or otherwise, iu general circulation. Even under the 
empire, the number of copies of a book was probably very 
inconsiderable. It mav be doubted whether there ever were a 
hundred copies of Virgil or Horace in existence at any one time 


before the invention of printing. 

Judging from the example of modern times, we shoul^lnfer 


that the composition of national annals, in a continuous form. 


would precede the composition of any family history.(®*) When- 


ever the literary cultivation of any people has reached the point 


at which a consecutive historical narrative is formed, the fortunes 


of the entire nation, as being the most notorious, and the subject 
of the strongest and most general interest, are likely to command 
the attention of writers before the fortunes of any single family, 
however powerful, wealthy, or illustrious. 

§ 4 It has been conjectured that the Romans, in framing 
the history of their early centuries, may have been assisted by 
the chronicles of neighbouring states iC**) but there are few posi- 


153 ) See Brut. ; De Orat. ii. 12 ; De Leg. i. 2. 

(53) For a list or genealogical histories, see Dufresnoy, M«5thode poiir 
dtudier THistoire, tom. iv. p. 314—263. They ace not in general very 
ancient. 

( 54 ) Voss, de Hist. Lat. i. c. i., supposes the early Roman history to 
have been taken from annals of the Saumes, Etruscans, and Tarentines. 
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tive traces of the existence of any such writings. We have 
already seen that, in describing their early relations with the 
Greeks, as with Alexander the Molossian, Cleonymus, anti 
Pyrrhus, the Romans may have been assisted by Greek accounts. 
The atfairs of Sicily likewise were related, from an early time, by 
Greek historians ; and no separate history of the First Punic War 
was, as it appears, written before tiiat of Philinus of Agrigentuiii. 
The Greeks in early times know but little of tlie Romans, who 
spoke a barbarian, or non-Hellenic, language; and would only 
mention them when they began to be mixed up with the events 
of Greek history. 

The curious dt'tailed account of Aristodemus Malacus, the 
despot of Cumm, which is given by Dionysius, is probably 
derived from .some native Cumaii history ; but its early *late, tlio 
absence of any known author who lived at or near the time, and 
its disagreemt.'iit with other accounts of the same person, render 
its veracity suspicious.(’ ’) 

An anonymous history of Cuma> is cited by Fo.stus, ijj ex- 
planation of the derivation of the Greek name 'PoO/xij from an 
earlier Latin appellation, Vah utki ; but this circumstance makes 
it probable that the work was .some recent compilation of 
mythical stories, compo.sed in the Latin language, and therefore 
of no importance as a historical authority. (•’’‘^) A similar collec- 
tion of legendary tales with re.spect to Prxeneste, likewise 
existed ; from which Solinus quotes the account of the finding 
of Cseculus near the fire, the mythical founder of Pr8Bne8te,(®^) 
alluded to by Yirgil. Some fabulous accounts of the derivation 

( 55 ) Dion- Hal- rii. 3 — 11. 

( 50 ) Festus in Eumam, p. 266, where the writer of the work is called 
‘ Historiic Camanse compositor.’ Concerning the name Valentia for Rome, 
see the passages cited by Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. n. 595. A statement of 
Dion. Hal. rii. 3, as to an attack of Etruscans and other nations tu^n 
Cumaa, in the time of Turquinius Superbus, is supposed by Muller, Etr. 
vol. i. p. 153, to have been derived from Cuman chronicles. 

Niebuhr conjectures that the account of the manaer in which Naples 
fell into the hands of the Inmans, in Livy, viii. 226, was borrowed from 
Dionysius, and that Dionysius derived it from a Neapolitan chronicle } 
Lect. vol, 1 , p. Ivii, 

(g 7 ) * Prseneste, at Zenodotus, a Preencste TTlyxis nepote Latini filio ; ut 
Prtenestini sonant libri, a Ceeculo, quern juxta ignes fortuitos 'inveuerunty 
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of the Sabines from Lacedaemon are cited by Dionysius from 
their native histories. 

So far as th<j Etruscans had any literature, it was anterior to 
that of Rome. The earliest rude form of scenic amusements, 
represented at Horne, is stated by Livy to have been introduced 
from Etruria in the year 364 B.a, about tliirty years after the 
rebuilding of the city; but they are described as consisting 
merely of danclugand gestures, to the sound of the pipe, without 
any verse or recitation. ('''*^) It doe.s not ajrpear that the Etruscans 


lit fama est, Di^rllorum sororos ;* 8oliiius, c, 2, § 9. Compare Serviws ad 
yEu. vii. 67H ; :oi(l Interp. Mai. ad v. OSl. The DUjHi of Solinus arc 
Jh^pidii ill the Seholiast of Mai, and divi in Serviiis. Honnann, Alt-Lat. 
Chor. p. 215, roads Digiti in Servius, and Digitii in the Seholiast of Mai. 

(58) tv fTTix^pioic Xtyofitvo^ Xoyof, ii. 1 1. J)io Cassius likewise 

says of Nninii, (puai aiirdi^ oi rd (raiptaTUTa ^afSIviov livoTff; tv ry avry igdptjf, 
iv y 7 ) ytytt^vtifrOai, Frai^m. vi. 5. ed. Bekker, Conmare Pint. 

Rom. 3. The <*\pressiou of Dio seems to be iniUated from Thiu*. i. 9. 
\tyov<Ti cl 01 rd (TcKpefrrara lltXoTroinnjtrion* gvtffiy Trttfjd rwv 7 rporf(>oi' Cf^tyfispoi, 

(59) ‘ ( armine ullo, sine imitandorum earminiim actn, ludiones ex 

Etniritl aeidli, ml tibiciinis imxlos saltantes hand iudeeoros motua, more 
Tiiseo, dabant ;* Livy, vii. 2. Afterwards lie adds: ‘Quia bister Tuseo 
verbo Indio voeabatnr, uoimm hislrionibua inditum.' Compare Val. Max. 
ii. 4, § 4. PliUareh, Qiuest. Rom. 107, says that the wc»rd was derived 
from Istrus, tlie najne of tin? princijial player, who eamc to Rome at this 
time. Aei'ordini^ to Kestus, in the exeernt of Panins Diaeoniis (p. 101,4:^d, 
Muller), tlie word 7//.v/r/o, nas derived from Ilfstrtd, tlie eoun try from 
which actors are supposed to liave been introduced into Rome. ^ His- 
tnones dieti quod primiim ex llistriii venerint.' It seems tliereforo 
doubtful wiietlier the Tus(*an oriufin of the A\ord was well-established: 
thouj^h the derivation of Festus is probably an unauthorized guess, founded 
merely on similarity of sound ; like the derivation of Britain from Brutus. 

Ovid, in describing the festival distinguished by the rape of the Sabines, 
supposes it to be celebrated only with music and dancing by Tuscan per* 

formers : > . 

Dumque, rudem preebente modum tibicine Tusco, 

Ludius sequatam ter pede pulsat liumum. 

Art, Amand. i. Ill, 2. 

Compare Miiller, Etrusker, vol, ii. p. 216. 

In describing the origin of the fiacchanalia, Livy says : ' Grcecus igno* 
bUis in Etruriam primum venit nullA cum arte eanun, quas multas ad 
aniniorum corporumque cultum nobis eruditissima omnium gens invexit, 
saoriheulus et vates; xxxix. 8. Livy here alludes to the arts of teury 
and industry, in which the Etruscans excelled, and also to their skill in 
divination and sacred ceremonies. With respect to the former, see Dion. 
Hal. ix. 16. dfipo^iaiTov ydy Kal woXvrA^C TCav Tvpoiivwv tOyoy o?iroi 
re Kal iiri (trparoTrl^ov, virepaydpevov rwp dyaytcaiiup rrAovrov re Kai rexvaty 
IpyoL wavToXa irpoy peprixaviipeva Kai rpvfdy». With respect to^ the 

latter, see Livy, v. 1 : gens ante omnes alias eo magis dedita religionibus, 
quod exoelleret arte cmendi eas« 
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ever had any dramatic or epio poetiy ; their language, equally 
remote from the Greek and the Latin, and totally unintelligible 
to us, was never moulded into any poetical form:(^^) nor indeed 
do we hear of any literary work composed in the Etruscan 
tongue — unless some ritual books and some collections of pro- 
phecies deserve that name.(^'') There is nothing to make it 
probable that the Etruscans possessed any historical works; or 
that the events of their own country were registered by contem- 
porary annalists. The Etruscan histories, alluded to by Varro, 
were probably tantastic superstitious inventions, the senseless 
jargon of a mock theological science, similar to the astrological 
productions of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; in which 
the existence of the nation was divided into secular periods, 
and the portents which hounded these periods w^ere desig- 


(66) Varro do Linc^. Lat., v. § 55, after the etymologies of the 

three names Tat lenses, Raninenses, and hueeres, procet^ds thus: ‘ Sed 
omnia ha'c voeabula Tiisoa, iii A\dnius, qiii triigoeilias Tuscas srripsit, 
diee})at/ Niebuhr, Hist. voL i. p. 135, says that ‘ these tragedies may in- 
deed have been a more exercise of ingenuity, v\ itii which the nation had 
no concern.* Volnins appears to have been a person with w liom Varro 
had conversed, and perhay)S these Tuscan tragedn^s w ere not composed in 
the Tuscan language. Cumjnire Muller, Kirusker, vol. ii. p. 281 — 7. 

Niebuhr remarks that there was no allinity between the Etruscan and 
the Latin, Greek, or Oscan ; Hist, ved, i. p. Ill, 12, As to the Etruscan 
language being unintelJigiblc to a Roman, see Miiller, ib. vol. i. p. GO. 

Dionysius says that Mucins Seievoia could s|)eak the Ktrusi^an lan- 
guage, having learnt it from* an Etruscan nurse; v. 28. It is implied, 
that, but for this circumstance, he could not have made himself understood 
in Por.sena*s camp. Similar aiucdoU‘8 arc related in Livy, ix. 36 ; x. 4. 
Gellius, xi. 7, tells a story of a Roman using some obsolete words in a 
speech, wdiich puzzled his hearers, and afterwards caused them to laugh, 
just as if he had introduced some Etruscan or Gaulish e.xpression ; ‘ post 
deinde, (^[uasi nescio quid Tusee aut Galilee dixisset, umversi riserunt.* 

(6i) Non Tyrrhcna retro volventem carmina frustra 

Indicia oeculhe divum perquirere mentis. 

Lucret. vi. 380, 1. 

Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. n. 341, thinks that these lines allude to versos in 
the Etruscan language, which is indicated by the word retro, meaning 
from right to left. At ail events, prophetic or holy verses, similar to the 
Sibylline versc.s, are doubtless signilied. 

Festus, p. 285, says : ‘ Ritualesnoniinantur Etruseonim libri, in quibus 
ffTSSscriptum est, quo ritu condantur urbes, arre, wdes sacrentur, qu& sane- 
titato muri, quo jure jK)rt{e, quoniodo tribus, curias, centurise distribuautur, 
exercitusconstituantur, ordinentur, ccteraque ejusmodi ad bellum ac pacom 
pertinentia/ ‘ Haruspicini et fulgiirales et tonitruulcs libri* of tlie Etrus- 
cans are mentioned by Cic. de Div. i. 33. 
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nated.(®®) A specimen of the learning which they contained is 
preserved in Plutarch's Life of Sylla, and relieves us from all 
regret for their loss.(®*) 

In the speech of the Emperor Claudius, preserved on bronze 
plates, at Lyons, a version of the adventures of Servius Tullius, 
different from that followed by the Roman historians, is cited 
from Etruscan authorities. (®*) Niebuhr appears to think that 
Claudius (who was an antiquarian, and composed an Etruscan 
history) had access to native annals, written by an Etruscan 
some time in the century beginning with the year 407 n.c. (®®) 
If they were written about the year 360 B.C., they would cer- 
tainly have been about a century and a-half earlier than the 
earliest Roman history; but, on the other hand, they would* 
have been at least 200 years posterior to the beginning of the 
reign of Servius Tullius. Even therefore if we adopt Niebuhr's 
hypothesis, we shall not be able to place any great reliance on 
the testimony of such a chronicler. (®®) But there is nothing in 
the words of Claudius which leads to any inference as to the 
date of the Etruscan authority whom he cites, or as to the lan- 
guage in which he wrote. Though an Etruscan, he may have 
written in Latin. In a future chapter, we shall moreover show, 
that the Etruscan testimony adduced by Claudius is not entitled 
to credit, and that it affords no reason for believing that authentic 


(62) Varro ap. Censorin. de die Nat. c. 17. Compare MUller, ib. 
vol. i. p. 6 ; vol. li. p. 286, who supposes them to be as late as the sixth 
century of Rome. 

(63) Plut. Sull. c. 7. Bio Cass. Fragm. 102, ed. Behhor, whoso words 
appear to be taken from Plutarch, though he cites Livy and Diodorus. 

(64) Gruter, p. 602, and in several editions of Tacitus. Compare 
Schwegler, vol. i. p. 717. 

(6ij) Hist. vol. i. p. 381. He says that ‘ the literature of Etruria was 
fur older than that of Rome; and that the earliest Roman historian must 
have lived a full century later than the time when the Etruscan annals 
were composed ; if these were written in the 8th socle of their nation.’— 
In p. 138, he makes the 8th Etruscan sfoculum begin in the year 347 c.o. 

(66) Afterwards, Niebuhr adds: ‘While we take into account that 
Etruria continued to flourish until the time of Sylla. without losing her 
national independence, we may also regard it as certain that during all that 
period there was a succession of annalists, among whom, m among the 
Roman, the later always knew more than his predecessors, without haviaig 
any fresh sources of information.’ — vol. i. p. 384. 
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accoxmts of the early period of Rome were preserved in Etruscan 
writings. 

Lastly, it is conjectured by Niebuhr, that Trogus Porapeius, 
whose Universal History was abridgc'd by Justin, derived from 
native Massiliau chronicles his account of the honorary decrees of 
the Romans to the Massilians for the friendship which the latter 
had shown to the Romans during the Gallic war, as well as his 
information respecting the maritime wars of Massilia against 
Carthage. (“) 

§ 5 We have already seen that, according to Niebuhr, 
popular poems, combined with funeral panegyrics, formed the 
groundwork for the original narrative of early Roman history. 
We must therefore inquire how far the most ancient Roman 
historians derived their accounts, directly or indirectly, from 
popular poetry. 

This question derives its importance from the hypothesis of 
Niebuhr, and from the arguments with which he and other later 
writers have suj)ported this view. Perizonius, indeed, a Dutch 
philologist of the seventeenth century, in his Animadversiones 
Historical, hud conjectured that the early Roman history was 
derived from a poetical origin; but his remark had attracted no 
attention; and before the publication of Niebuhr's work, jwpular 
poems would not have occupied a place among the sources of 
the Ronxan history of the first five centxiries. Thus Hooke, in 
his Dissertation already cited (which contains a review of the 
writings of Beaufort and his opponents), enumerating these 
sources, mentions the various clas.ses of annals and public docu- 
ments, to which he adds family memorials and funeral ora- 
tions ;(^”) but he says nothing of popular poems. The hypothesis 

(67) Below, ell. xi. § 31. Compare Niebuhr, Lect. vol. i. p. 100, 1, 116, 
where a lower estimate of the credibility of the Etrhscan chrouicles is taken. 

(68) Ib. p. 254. 

(69) Compare Corssen, Origines Focsis Bonianee (Berlin, 1846), 
p. 112 , n. 1. 

(70) Piss. p. xxxix. Becker still assigns them a very limited and sub- 
o|’diuate place in his euxuneiation of the sources of the early !]EU>man 
history : vol. i. p. 36. . 
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of Niebuhr has however been placed by him in so specious 
and attractive a form, and has obtained the assent of writers of 
so high an authority, that it will require a full investigation. 
In examining this hypothesis, we shall, consistently with the 
object of our iiujuiry, regard it merely in its relation to historical 
evidence : with its sesthetical bearings, as a question of taste and 
poetical feeling, we have at present no concern. 

The hypothesis that the early Boman history was, to a 
considerable extent, derived from popular poems which were 
anterior to Nsevius and Ennius, and had been forgotten before 
the flourbbing age of Boman literature, rests partly on positive 
evidence, and partly on conjecture and arguments from ana» 
We will commence our inquiry with the former portion 
of the subject, giving the precedence to the more direct proofe. 

Cato (as quoted by Cicero in three places) stated in his 
Origines, that it was the custoni at Rome, many centuries before 
his time, for those who partook in a banquet to sing, in succession, 
the praises of celebrated men, to the music of the pipe. (7®) 

A .similar account is given by Valerius Maximus, about 200 
years afterwards, who says that it was formerly the custom for 


(71) The writers who have adopted the hypothesis of Niebuhr, and 
those who liavo rejected it. are enumerated by Schwegler, vol. i. p. 53-4. 
lie says that it may be considered at present as generally abandoned. To 
the writers cited by him, may bo added Mr. Macaulay, in the preface to 
bis Lays, who has placed Niebuhr’s hypothesis in a very advantageous 
form, aiul Dr. Arnold, who has adopted it in his Historj'. 

(72) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 254 — 61; Lect. vol. i. p. xiii — xix; 

p. 

(73) Scro igitur a uostris poeta; vel cogniti vel reeepti. Quamquam 
ost in Originibus solitos esse in epulis cancre convivaa ad tibicinem de 
clarorum hominum virtutibus : houorem taraen huio generi non fuisse 
dcclarat oratio Catonis, in quA objecit, ut probrum, M.Nobiliori, quod is 
in provineiara poetas duxisset. Duxerat autem consul ille in Altoliam, ut 
Bcimus, Ennium. Tusc. Disp. i. 2. Concerning this charge against 
M. Fulvius Nobilior, see M^er, Orat. Horn. Fragm. p. 63. The Soriptor 
do Vir. 111., 0. 62, says tibat Ennius his friend celebrated his victory over 
tho iEtoliaus. ‘ Gravissimus' auctor in Originibus dixit Cato, utorem 
apud tnajorcs huno epularum fuisse, ut deinceps, qui accubarent, canerent 
ad tibiam oloromm virorum laudes atque virtues. Ex quo jperspicuum 
est et Cantus turn fuisse rescriptos vocum sonis et carmina. — ib. iv. 2. 
* Utinam exstarent ilia carmina, qu» multis sseculis ^te suatn mtatem 
in epulis esse oantitata a singulis oouvivis de clarorum virorum laudibos, in 
Originibus scriptum rcHquit Cato.’ — Brut. 0. 19. 
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elderly persons in banquets to rec-ite, to the sound of the pipe, 
verses commemorating the great deeds of their ancestoi's, in 
order to awaken the emulation of the young, Valerius Maximus 
prefers those lessons to any. foreign discipline, and thinks that 
this was the school in which such men as Camillus, Fabricius, 
Fabius, MarceUus, and Scipio were trained. 

This same custom is alluded to by Horace, who anticipates 
the time when, under the peaceful sway of Augustus, the 
Romans, on sacred festivals, will sit over their cups, together 
with their wives and children ; and, after having offered prayers 
to the gods, w'ill, after the fiishien of their fathers, sing to the 
music of the pipe, verses wdiich celebrate the exploits of brave 
captains, and tlie Trojan origin of the city.(“*"’) 

Varro, who, like Cato the Elder, was an anti(j[uarian, alluded 
to this custom in one of liis lost works; but he described it 
under a different form; for instead of saying tliat the guests of 
an advanced age recited the verses, he says, that ancient poems 
were sung by boys, sometimes with, and sometimes without, the 
accompaniment of the pipo.(‘®) 


(74) ii. 1, § 10. 

(75) ‘Noaqiio ot profeatis lucihus, ct sacris, 

liitor jocusi immeni Liberi, 

Cum prole, matrouisque nostris, 

Kite Deoa prius apprecati, , 

Virtute functOH, more patrum, duces, 

Lydia reiaisto carmine tibiis, 

Trojamque, et Anchisen, et almte 

iVogenicm Veneris canemus/ — Od. iv. 16. 

The presence of the wife and children is particularly noted ; beeauee 
the occasion, tliough convivial, is sacrtnl, and the chikfren are supposed, 
according to the remark of Valerius Maximus, to receive a lesson from 
the verses. With the last part of this passage, we may compare the 
account which Dante gives of tlie primitive manners of the Florentines, 
when they occupied tluunselves, at nomo, with their family, in repeating 
the early legends of their city. 

‘ L’altra, traendo alia rocca la chioma, 

Favoleggiava con la sua famigKa 

Dei Trojani, e di Fiesole, b di KOma.* — Faradiso, xv. 124. 

(76) * In conviviis pueri inodesti [aderant] ut oantarent carmina antiqua, 
in quibus laudes erant majonim, et assAvoce, et cum tibicine/ — Ap. Non. 
in assa voce. ( Vol. i. p. 244, cd. Bipont.) 

Mr. Macaulay rightly remarks, Fref. p. 20, that the epithet modesti is 
added in order to mark that the boys were not of the class of musioians 
who were usually present at the suppers of the Greeks and Homans. 
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In the passages of Cato and Varro we are deprived of the 
advantage of reading them with the context; a circumstance 
which renders their interpretation more difficult. The customs 
which they severally describe are not identical in their details, 
but in substance they are equiyaleni Varro describes the poems 
as being sung to the company by a boy, of good reputation, and 
probably not employed professionaliy, Cato, on the other hand, 
represents the guests as themselves singing the verses in suo 
cession (deinceps). From the latter circumstance, Niebuhr 
infers that * the lays, being the common property of the nation, 
were known to every free citizen whereas Corssen, the 
author of a treatise on the Early Roman Poetiy, which obtained 
a prize at the University of Berlin, rejects this supposition, and 
conceives that separate poems, relating to persons severally con- 
nected with the guests, are intended. (^'’) 

Cato is undoubtedly a witness of high authority (as Cicero 
calls liira) with reference to his own time, and the times imme- 
diately preceding him. Moreover, he had investigated the anti- 
quities of his country, and if any authentic accounts of ancient 
customs had been preserved, he would report them with fidelity. 
The same may likewise be said of Varro. But it is difficult to 
conjecture what information even Cato could liave possessed 
with respect to customs prevalent in the early times of Rome, 
many centuries (as he says) before his own time. Valerius 
Maximus, in referring to the same custom, conceives it to be 
within Cato’s personal knowledge, for he describes not only Cato’s 
immediate predecessors, as Fabricius, but his contemporaries, as 
Fabius Maximus, Marcellus, and Scipio, as having been animated 
to their great deeds by the songs which they had heard in their 
youth. 

Whatever the exact nature, extent, influence, and antiquity 
of the custom may haMre been, it seems impossible to attribute 
to it any great importance with respect to the formation of the 
early Roman history. That a habit of reciting, on festive and 


( 77 ) Hiat. vol. i. p. 265. 


(78) Ibid. p. 116, 7. 
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solemn occasions, certain poetical compositions, commemorative 
of the exploits of their celebirated men, existed among tlm 
ancient Romans, is highly probable ; and that it may have con- 
tributed, together with the funeral orations, to preserve and 
refresh the memory of the past, need not be doubted i but that 
the verses thus recited should have served, to any extent, as the 
foundation of the early Roman history, without the fact being 
known to Cato, or to any of his successors in the field of history, 
or being ever alluded to by Cicero, Livy, and Dionysius, the 
latter of whom carefully enumerates all the sources of the early 
Roman history, is wholly incredible. If either Cato or Cicero 
had entertained any suspicion that the custom in question had 
been attended with such important results, is it likely that in 
mentioning it they would not have adverted to a subject so 
interesting to every educated Roman? Moreover, Polybius 
particularly dwells on the influence of the funeral orations and 
the exhibition of the ancestorial portraits in stimulating the 
youth to honourable and patriotic acts, and in creating a love of 
glory ; and ho introduces the.se remarks by saying that the 
Romans seek by their customs to pr<jduce this effect yet ho 
makes no mention of the songs at banquets, as contributing to 
the .same end. 

But, it is further argued, Ennins, the father of Latin poetry — 
though of Latin poetry in its polished and secondary form — makes 
mention of the ancient rude verses, which the native poets had 
composed before his time. The passage of Ennius, in question, 
80 far as it has been preserved, is as follows : it appears to have 
stood at the beginning of the seventh book of his Annalea : 

‘ Scripsero alii rem 

Versihus, qxios olim Faiini vatesque eancbant, 

Quuin uc'qiic M lisarum flcopuloa qui8<][uam superarat, 

Nec dicti studiusus erat.’ 


(79) Polyb. vi. 52 — 5. The expreasiona of Polybius, in speaking of the 
funeral orations, closely resemble tuose of Valerius Maximus, in describing 
the effect of the old patriotic songs. 

(80) See Cic. Biiit. 18, 19; Orator, c. 61 ; Do Ih'v. i. 60; Varro de 
L. L. vii. §^36 ; Quintilian, ix. 4, § 116; Scriptor de Orig. Gent. Rom. c. 4. 
Compare Ennii Aiinalium Fragmenta, p 88. ed. Spangenberg; and for an 
explanation of the passage, see Corssen, ib. p. 164 ; ]3emhar<^, Kdm. Liit. 
p.l66. 
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passage, as we learn frem Cicero, contsJiis the apoloi^ 
of Ennius, for either omitting, or only touching slightly 6n,.tli^ 
First Ptmic War, in hie Annals. The subject, he sajrs, had beeh 
already occupied by a poet, who Mnrote in Saturnian metre ; in 
verses such as the Fauns and religious poets used to chant, whm 
no one had climbed the rocks of the Greek Muses, or had studied 
the graces of speech. 

Nsevius had, before the time of Ennius, written a poem on 
the First Punic War, in Saturnian metre.(‘’^) Ennius, a native 
of Calabria, a semi-Greek, composed his AnTudes in hexameter 
verses, innovating upon the previous practice of Latin versifiers, 
and introducing for the first time that Greek metre into Roman 
literature. To this change he alludes in the passage just quoted, 
boasting that he was the first to open the gates, and speaking,(®®) 
in a contemptuous and disparaging tone, of the rude strains of his 
predecessor though, as Cicero says, he nevertheless thought 
it prudent to abstain from retreading the ground over which 
Naevius had travelled, in poetry, not undeserving of praise, 
though less polished than that of Enniu8.('’*) 

In characterizing the poem of Najvius, his more refined suc- 
cessor classes it with such verses as the Fauns and the Vates used 


(81) See Najvii Fragmenta, ed. Klussmann, p. 32. 

(82) Cicero, Orator, c. 61, quotes fi'om Ennius the words, ‘ Nos ausi 
reserare.’ Hence the passage has been thus restored on conjecture— 

‘ Nos ausi reserare fores, nos fccimus longos 
Verstis.’ * 

Althotigh this restoration is of no authority, it probably represents pretty 
correctly the meaning of the original. We know from Cic. Leg. ii. 27, 
that Ennius called heroic verses longi versus. The words * nos ansi 
reserare,’ have been supposed to allude to a passage in Nnsvius ; but 
the allusion seems imagiuary. See Eunii Fragin. j). 90; Naiv. Fragm. 
p. 79. 

(83) Ennio licuifc vetera contemnenti dicere. Orator, ib. Sit Ennius 
sane, ut eat certe, porfectior ; qui si ilium, ut simulat, contemneret, &c. 
Bmt. c. 19. 

(84) Niebuhr, Lect.’vol. ii. p. 203, speaks of ‘the great poem of 
Nmvius’ in the Saturnian rhythm ; and adds : * that he was a great poet, 
we may believe on the assertion of Cicero.’ Cicero, however, only says 
that his ‘ Bellum Pnnicum, quasi Myronis opus, dcleetat.’ — Brut. 19. 
and lower down, in comparing Nmvius with Ennius : ‘ Si'npsere, inquit, 
alii rem versibus; et luculente quidem scripserunt, etiamsi minus quam 
tu polite.’ Horace describes the Homans of his time as being familiar 
with the poetry of Nkvius. Ep. ii. 1, 53. Sec Beruhardy, ib. p. 368. 
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to chant The meaning which Ennins intended to convey by this 
often quoted passage, may be traced with tolerable distinctness. 

The Fauns were native Italian deities, who were supposed to 
haunt the forests and other wild places. (*®) They had semi- 
animal and semi-human forms, and they belonged to the same 
class as Pan,(^) and the Satyrs, in the Greek mythology. In this 
character, they were connected with the rude songs of shep- 
herds and husbandmen. ('''^) They were, at the same time, 
viewed as endowed with prophetic powers ; the voices presaging 
good or evil fortune, which were hoard in lone spots, or even in 
the throng of the battle, were attributed to thom.(^“) Faunus 

( 85 ) Yirj^il, Efl. vi. 27, represents <lie Fauns and the wild animals as 
dancing to the son^^ of Silenus. Jn the Georgies, lie tails the Fauns nii'ul 
deities, and eombines them with the wood-nymphs : 

‘Et VOS agrestum pnesentia iiumina Fauni, 

Ferte siiiiul Fauuique pedem Eryadesqne piicUtc/ 

Georg, i. 10 , 11 . 

Compare Horace, Od. i. 17, iii. 18 ; Art. Poet. 2H. In the curious legend 
in Ovid’s Fasti, iii. 285 — H 30 , Picas and Faunus are described as native 
deities of Italy, and as fretpienting the woods, the mountains, and the 
open country. Coni^iare Pint. Kum. 15. 

Dionysius, i. 31, <12, describes Faunus as the descendant of Mars, and 
king of the Aborigines ; the Eoinans (he says) worship him as one of their 
native deities uith sacrifices and songs: di/truus xal wdai^. In Virgil A^n. 
vii, 45-' 9, Saturn is the father of PieUs, Picas of Faunus, and i'auhus 
of Lalinus. {Sec below, ch, ix. § 1. 

( 86 ) Faunus is considered as the equivalent of the Grecian god Pan. 
See Ovid, Fa>t. ii.2<)7 — 82, and compare the passage of Lucretius in n.87. 
Picua and Faunus resemble the Satyrs and Panes of tlie Greek mythology, 
according to Plutarch. Num. 15. He i.sa]so closely allied with Sylvanus ; 
Hartung, ILdigion der Homer, vol, ii, p. 185. Doth these are rural 
deities, who frequent the woods and mountains. * Concerning Faunus, sec 
the ample collection c»f passages in KJausen, -ZFneas uud die Penaten, 
vol. ii. p. 841 — 8. Also Ilcync, Exc. v. ad j'En. vii. 

( 87 ) ‘ Htec loca capripedca Satyros nyinphasqiio tcner 6 , 

Finitimi fingunt, et J^aunos esse loquuntur^ 

Quorum noctivago strepitu, ludoque jocanti, 

AfTimiant vulgo taciturna silcniia rumpi, 

Chordarumque sonos fieri dulcesqiic querelas, 

Tibia quas pindit, digitis pulsata canentum ; 

Et genus agricoliim late sentiscero, quum Pan, 

Pinea semiA^ri capitis velainina quassfTns, 

Unco sape labro calainos percuirit hiantes. 

Fistula sylvestrern lie cosset funclere musam.' 

Lucret. iv. 682 — 91. 

(88) See the verses of Lucretius cited above. Dion. Hal., v. 16, 
says that supernatural appearances causing panic fears, and divine voices 
^ disturbing tlie mind, were attributed by the Homans to Faunus. Swpe 
etiam et in pneliis Fauni auditi, Cic. de Div. i. 46, 



gayjj oracles in a lonely grove, near Albunea ; and Faf»ia tiie 
wife of Faunug, had a spirit of diviiiatioti.(®*) 

They therefore were conceived as combining the wild and 
rustic, with the prophetic and oracular character ; and accord- 
ingly Varro explains the verse of Ennius by saying that the 
Fauns were accustomed, in sylvan retreats, to deliver prophecies 
expressed in Saturnian verses. Festus likewise says that the 
very ancient verses, in which Faunus was believed to have made 
his predictions, were called Saturnian.(®^) The Saturnian metre 
was even sometimes denominated Faunian ; from its supposed 
connexion with the ancient Faunus.(^^) 


(89) See the fine account of the oracle of Faunus, in Virg. JBn, vii. 81. 
Fauno fuit uxor nomine Fatua, quae assidue divino spiritu impleta velut 
porfiirorem futura pramionebat. iJnde adhiic qui inspirari sclent, Fatuari 
dicuntur. Justin. Iviii. l,and other piissages in Klaiisen, ih. p. 848. Con- 
cerning the proplietic nature of Faunus, see ITcyiie, Exc., v. ad .^n. vii. 

(90) Fauni dei Latinoruni, ita ut Faunus ct Fauna sit; hos versibiis, 
quos vocant Saturnios, in silvcstribus locis traditum est solilos fari futura, 
a quo fando Faunos dictos. Varro dc L. L. vii. § 3(>. 

Like the Fauns of Italy, Sileiius in the Greek mythology eombined the 
character of a coarse reveller in tlie train of Bacchus, ^ith the gifts of 
j)rophe(!y and m isdoiii. Sec the author’s Treatise on Methods of Reasoning 
in Folities, vol. ii. p. 265, n. 78. Comp^rt'> the one hand, Silenus, as 
described in the 6th Eclogue, 

" Inflatum hesterno venas, ut semper, laccho,* 
and in Ovid, as falling from his ass: 

' Pando Silenus asello, 

Clamarimt comites, surge, age, surge, pater,* 
with Silenus, explaining the phenomena of the universe, or delivering 
lessons of wisdom : and, on the other Jiand, eonqiare Faunus, as rejiresented 
in the story in Ovid, Fast. ii. 303 — 358, with Faunus the mysterious 
oracular deity in Virgil, J5n. vii. 81 — 103. The absence of restraint and 
self-control, which characterizes prophetic enthusiasm, as well as Bacchana- 
lian indulgence, seems to be the point of union. Harlung, ib. p. 186, infers 
from the verse of Ennius, that collections of oracular dicta in Saturnian 
verse, were then in existence. 

T am unable to agree with Mr. IVlaeanlay, uref. p. 16, in approving the 
Euhomeristic supnosition of Scaliger, that me Faims were ‘a class of 
men who exercisea in Laiium, at a very remote period, the same functions 
which belonged to the Magians in Persia, and the Bards in Gaul.* 

(91) Versus quoqne aiitujuissimi, quibus Faunus fata cecinisse 
hominibus yidetur, Saturnii Bp]iellautur ; quibus et a Nfevio helium 
Punicum scriptum est, et a multis aliis plura coinposita sunt. Festus, in 
Saturno, p. 325. 

(92) See Mar. Victorin. Gramm, iii. 18, p, 100, ed. Gaisford, In 

a gloss of Placidus quoted by Bernhardy, Riim. Litt, p. 166, fh>m Mai 
Coll. Vat. tom. iii. p. 462, a different origin of this appellation is given. 
‘Faunorum modoruixi,antiquissimorum versuum, Fatinm cehbratur* 

In the following well-known passage of Horace, the rugged unpolished 

VOL. L P 
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The VaiM iutendfKi by.llimiQS'were dottbtless religtoiia^BU 
oracular poets, like Hardoie the Fates, nvbose prophecies m. the 
Second. Punic War are cited by Livy,(®*) and like the Fates, 
whose ancient writings are enumerated by Horace amoii^ th^ pii- 
mitive remains of Roman antiquity. (**) Ennius therefore in this 
verse seems to allude chiefly to the sacred and oracular poetry 
of Rome and Latium, composed in rugged unpolished Saturnian 
metre; wliich he clas.ses with the historical poem of Naevius on the 
First Punic War, and opposes jointly with that poem, to his own 
hexameter nnalen, imitated from the classical Greek models. 

This passage therefore cannot be considered as proving the 
existence of historical poems, in Latium, earlier than Najvius 
and Ennius. 

A proof of the preservation of ancient songs relative to 
Romulus and Remus is found in a pa.ssage of Dionysiu.s, where 
he reports the account of the birth and early years of the 
twins given by Fabius Pictor. It has lienee been thought that 
the chanting of these songs, which is described as an existing 
practice, refers to the time of Fabius, and not of Dionysius 
himself. It appears however from the context, that Dionysius 
alludes to his own time, and describes a contemporary custom. 


character of the Saturnian verse, its conne.\ion with the country, and its 
opposition to the Greek metres, by which it^ was suxiplauteo, are all 
clearly marked. 

‘ Grfeeia capta ferum victorem cepit, et artes 
Intnlit a{p*esti Latio. Sic horridus ille 
Defluxit nnmerus Saturuins, et ^rave vims 
Mnnditiie pepulere ; sed in longum tainen sevum 
Manserunt, hotlieque inanent, eestigia t'uris.’ 

Ep. ii. 1, 166—60. 

The vestigia ruris in these verses coincide with the idea expressed by 
the Fauni of Ennins. Concerning mde rustic verses at harvest, see Virg. 
Georg, ii. 386 ; Xlotz. p. 284. 

(93) livy, XXV. 12. Compare Egger. Lat. Serm. Bel. p. 110 — 2. 

(94) ‘ Sic fautor veteram, ut tabulas peccare vetantes, 

Quas bis quinque viri sanxerunt, foedera regum 
Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis teqnats Sabinis, 

Pontifieum libros, annosa voLumina vatum, 

Dictitet Albano Musas in monte locutas.’ 

Hor, Ep. ii. 1, 23 — 

Compare Corssen, ib. p. 7 — 15. Tlie passage of Ennius is fully explained 
by Remhardy, Rom. Litt. p. 164, 166. 

(95) note A. at the end of the chapter. 
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judgment oftR be fotmed as tb the eif ttm 

S<mgs in quesi^: they ihay perhaps be poster to th^tkne 
when the statue of the she-wolf and twins was dedicated iir the 
Capitol, and when the legend had been fully formed. They may 
have grown out of the legend, and have had no influence in its 
formation ] just as the ^g of Leda, which was hung up in a 
temple of Sparta, and the ivory rib. of Pelops, together with 
many other similar relics preserved in Greek and Roman temples, 
were the consequence of fabulous legends respecting gods and 
heroes, and not their cause. (®®) 

The n®nia, a song of lament chanted at funerals, generally 
by hired women, has been enumerated among the poems which 
formed the basis of the early Roman history but although 
these dirges may have celebrated the praises of eminent men, 
they were doubtless for the most part unworthy of the name of 
regular compositions, and the memory of them could scarcely 
survive the day of the funeral. ('•’'^) The funeral oration, or the 
poems sung at banquets, would be more likely to become a 
permanent record of the fame of the deceased. 

The utmost extent, therefore, of the direct and positive evi- 
dence is to prove that at an early time, poems, or ballads, com- 
memorating the praises of the great men of the Republic, were 
sung at banquets and on other festive or solemn occasions. There 
is nothing to show that any classical writer on Roman antiquity 
believed, or suspected, that poems of this kind contributed, in 
any material degree, to the formation of the early Roman his- 
toiy. The h3q)othesis of Niebuhr, however, not only supplies 
this link, hut it also famishes a detailed scheme of the poems 

(96) On ancient relics, see M^m. dc I’Acad. des Inscript., tom. vi. p. 84. 

(97) Sec Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 256 ; Lect. vol. i. p. 10. 

(98) Nasnia est carmen, qnod infnnoro laudaudi grafci&cantatur odtibiam; 
Fe-stus, p. 163 ; cf. p. 161. ‘Nronia ineptum et inconditum carmen, quod 
adducta pretio mulier, qu» pwefioa dicerctur, iis quibus propinqui non 
ossent mortuis exhiberet.' ‘ Prajficaj dicebantur apud veteros qua* adbiberi 
Bolont funeri moreede eonductao, iit et flerent ct fortia facta laiidturent.’ 
Nonius in vv. Compare Cic. do Leg. ii. 24. See Corsseu, ib. p. 103 ; 
Hartuitg, vol. i. p. 288 ; Streuber, ib. p. 10. 

A goddess Ntenia was personified out of this fUncral lament ; Hartung, 
vol. ii. p. 246. 
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out of which much of the received narrative of events for iho 
first three or four centuries is represented as having be6n con- 
structed. 

In the first place, he considers nearly the entire history of 
the Roman kings as having been formed from poems into a prose 
narrative; The reign of Romulus, from the establishment of the 
Asylum to his marvellous death, is (with the exception of some 
prosaic details on the Etruscan wars) described as forming one 
continuous epic poem.(*’*) On Nurna, it appears, there were 
only short lays;(^^*) but Tullus Hostilius the third king, the 
story of the Horatii, and the destruction of Alba — events which 
belong to his reigii — formed an epical whole, like the poem on 
Romulus. 

In the reign of Ancus Marcius, there is no appearance of 
poetical colouring, and everything happens according to the 
ordinary course of nature. It forms therefore a breach in this 
series of historical poetry.(*''^ ‘But with L. Tanjuinius Priscus 
(Niebuhr pnjceeds to say) a great poem begins, which ends with 
the battle of Regillus, and this lay of the Tarquins, even in its 
pro.se shape, is still ine.xpre.ssibly poetical ; nor is it less unlike 
real history. The arrival of 1 arquinius the Lucumo at Rome ; 
his e.xploits and victories ; his death ; then the marvellous story 
of Servius ; Tullia’s unholy marriage ; the ,n\urder of the just 
king; the whole story of the last Tar<[uir)ius ; the warning 
presages of his fall ; Liicretia ; the assumed idiocy of Brutus ; 
his death ; the war with Porseuna ; finally the truly Homeric 
battle of Regillus ; all this forms an epic poem, which in power 
and brilliance of imagination leaves everything produced by the 
Romans in later times far behind it.’ (^'*'*) 

(gij) Hist. Tol. i, p. 220 — 237, 258. 

(100) Hist. vol. i. p. 237 — 40, 258. 

(101) Ib. p. 258, 34t) — 52. Klscwliere, be says that the purely fabulous 
and poetical portion of liornan story ends with N uma ; and that with Tullus 
Hostilius the mythico-historical, or serni-historical pciaod begins; ib. 
p. 246 — 8 ; Lect. vol. i. p. 41. 

(lo-q lb. p. 259, ,352—6, 

(103) Hist. vol. i. |). 269. Compare p. 367 — 71 : ‘The Lay of L. Tar- 
quiniuB Priscus, and Servius Tullius.’ In p. 488 — 609, the ancient legend 
of the last Tarquin is recounted. In p. 610, he speaks of attempting to 
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A similar hypothesis is made by Niebuhr with respect to 
some portions of the subsequent history. Thus the adventures 
of Coriolanus are traced by him to a ' heroic poem and the 
exploits of Cincinnatus against the uEquians are derived from a 
like source. The account of the siege of Veil is moreover 
describ&d as founded in great part upon a narrative poem; 
though some other prose account of this war is stated to have 
existe(L(^^) 


restore *the outlines of the old lost poem.’ For the war with Porsenna, 
and the battle of Benillus, see ib. p. 6^*1 — 62. Concerning the termination 
of the ‘ Lay of the iWquins,* see p. 658 ; and Lect. vol. i. p. 124. 

( 104 ) ‘ Poetical invention seems to liav^e allowed itself free scope in this 

story ; and so the whole of it must bo excluded from history The 

battle fought by Cii. Marcius before a town, which he takes with his own 
hand, is an idea belonging to an Jieroic poem.’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 243. ‘ The 

whole story of Coriolanus is neither more nor less tliau a poem, in which a 
series of events l)clongiug to various years is referred to one man and to 
one period.* Leet. voi. i. p. 175. 

The words of Dionysius respecting Coriolanus — Kal vfivurai 


iCTruvritfv ioc *cai i^t/caio^ vlii. G2-~-are understood by Corssen, ib. 

p. lUl, to refer to sacred songs ; but it is evident that they have no such 
reference, and that the meaning simply is that ‘lie is celebrated by all aa 
a pious and just man.’ The passage is so construed by Niebuhr, Hist. vol. 
ii. p. 239, who iu general is not slow in discovering allusions to poetry 
which are invisible to ordinary ey<‘s. 

( 10 , 5 ) ‘ TJie task of relieving the besh'ged army had been transferred to 

a celebrated name by a vi'ry highly wrought poetical legend The 

contents of this x)oeiii arc unquestionably very old.’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 2G4. 
‘ This legend will not stand the test of Jiistorieal eritieism, any more than 
those which refer to the time of the kings- Hut such a test must not be 
applied to it. any more tliau to them. The poet, whether he sang his story 
or told it, had no need to reflect,’ &c, ib. p. 268. Compare Lect. vol. i. 


p. 181. 2. 

( 106 ) ‘ Thus far we have the simjile narrative of the war, as it was given 
by Hie Annals. Tlu'ir account of the capture of the city lias been entirely 
supplanted by a poetical story, belonging to the lay or legend, wliiehevcr 
one may choose to .call it, of Cainillus ; an epiv narratise. the features of 
wdiieh are irreconcilable with hustory, and which extends from this period 
down to the last victory over the Cauls by tlie Alban Mount, forming a 
whole, still preserved, at least in substance, under a biographical form, in 
Plutarch. In this legend Veil is the llomaii Ilion: from it came the story 
that the siege lasted ten years : it is by tlie same legend that the destiny 
of the city is connected with the prodigy of the Alban lake ; that the gods 
themselves are represented as interfering to decide it ; and that the fate 
of the victorious general and the conquering people are made to result, as 
an expiation for their excessive prosperity, from the fall of Veii. Hence*' 
forth w^e are no longer standing on historical ground : I shall relate this 
poem like the rest, restoring its original substance.* Hist. vol. ii. p. 475. 
Compare pp. 471, 480, 484, where other allusions to the poetical character 
of the legend occur. 

In his Xicctures, the same hypothesis is reproduced in the following 
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The adventures which gave to T. Manlius his sui’uame <'t 
Torquatus, and to M. Valerius his surname of Corvus, in the 
years 367 and 348 B.a, are considered as founded on heroic lays, 
and as proving that the heroes of Rome were even at this late 
period the themes of 8ong,(^®^ A marvellous story of a gigantic 
youth, who assisted the Romans in a battle against the Bruttians 
and Lucaniaiis ip the year 282 B.C., and was believed to be the 
god Mars, is declared to be the last episode in Roman history 
that belongs to poetry. 

Niebuhr considers the poems which narrated the early 
history, and particularly that of the kings, to be Materior to 
Rnnius, but to be later than the Gallic conflagration. The 
middle of the fifth century of the city, about the year 304 B.C., 
at the end of the Second Samnite War, is supposed by him to be 
the flourishing period of this prm-Ennian epic or ballad poetry. It 
was, he thinks, distinguished by its plebeian, and anti-patrician 
spirit : but notwithstanding this character, which would have 
rendered the poems acceptable to the great bulk of the Roman 
community, Ennius, who was blind to their merits, succeeded 
in suppressing them. 


form : ‘The war of Vcii presented to the aneients a parallel to the Trojan 
war; the sie^e was believeil to have lasted ten year.s ; and the taking of'llie 
city was as Tnar\'ellon.s as that of Tnw hy tlu* woo<len horse. But the 
aecount of the whole war is not tictituuis ; the niieieiit son^s took up 
isolated hi-storical points, which they w<»rke<l out and enilH-llished, and this 
constitutes the diJJ'erenrc hi tween them and the la>/s of' the earliest history. 
An annalistic narrative which is by no lueans incredible, runs parallel to 
these lays. The defeat of the tribunes Virginius and Sergius is historical, 
but the detail about the Alban lake, and the like, belongs to historical tra- 
dition, and must bo taken as the ancients give them : whether they were 
composed in prose or in verse is a matter of no consecjuencc.’ He then 
gives a summaiy of the narrativ«‘ of the hist three years of the siege, ami 
adds: ‘This is veiy pretty poetry, and if we examine the liisUmcal non- 
sense of this account, we cannot hesitate for a moment to believe in tho 
existence of a poem Loot. vol. i. p. 21.5, 6. The defeat of V'irgiuius ami 
Sergius, which Niebuhr singles out as historical, is described in Livy, 
V. 8, 0. 

(107) Hist. vol. iii. p. 76, 80 ; Lcct. vol. i. p. 308 ; below, ch. xiii. § 13. 

(108) Hist. vol. iii. p. 4J17. The story is taken from Val. Max., i. 8, 6. 

(109) Hist. vol. i. p. 259 — 61. Mr. Macaulay supjmses his Lay of Horn- 
tins to have been made about the year 360 r.c.=:394 b.c., four years be- 
fore the Gallic conflagration, lie supposes his fjjty of Vii^jinia to havo 
been sung in 382 t;.c.=372 b.c., and uvs Lay of the Battle of J^gillus to 
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Sucli is an outline of Niebuhr^s hypothesis with respect to 
the derivation of the early Roman histoxy from popular epic 
poems, or nairative • ballads. We will proceed to inquire how 
far it accords with the facts of the case, and whether it is 
entitled to the praise of explaining numerous and unconnected 
circumstances by a simple and consistent theory 

The first point to be considered is, under what aspect does 
this hypbthesis regard a poem, and what are the characteristic 
features of poetry by which its presence, in an altered and com- 
pounded state, is recognised ? 

A poem, in strictness of speech, is nothing more than a com- 
position in metre.(^^®) However prosaic the spirit of the compo- 
sition may be, we call it a poem, if it is written in a metrical 
form. The Works and Days of Hesiod, the Admonitions of 
Theognis, and Akenside s Pleasures of the Imagination, are 
poems, because they are written in verse. A large part of the 
work of Lucretius is only entitled to the name of a poem, 
because it consists of hexameter verses. On the other hand, 
such compositions as the novels of Boccaccio, Tdldraaque, and 
the Pilgrim s Progiess, are prose works, and not poema No 
historian of literature, or bibliographical writer, would hesitate 
in classing Scott's Lord of the Isles and Manzoni s Adelchi with 


have been sung in 4*51it.c.=303 b.c., twenty-two years before the landing of 
Pyrrhus in Italy, Tliese imaginary dates agree with Niebuhr's hypothesis. 
The hypothesis of Niebuhr res|7ecting tlie formation of the historical 
poetry in the lift h century of the city, and its plebeian character, is ex- 
amined and rejected by Oorssen ; ib. p. 17C — 81. 

(no) Lord Bacon, in his Advancement of Learning, b. 2, distingiiishea 
between the maiU^r and the form of poetry ; between poetry considered as 
subject to tha restraints of metre, and poetry eoiu^idered merely 2 ^ feigned 
hintw'jjf, ‘ Poesy is a part of learning in measure of \^ords for the most part 
restrained, but in all other j)oiiits extremely licensed, and doth truly refer 
to the imagination. .... Jt is taken in two senses, in respect of lao/v/jr, or 
matter. In the first sense it is but a character of style, and belongeth to 
arts of speech ; in the latter it is, as liath been said, one of the pnncipal 
portions of learning, and is noiliing else but feigtiod history, which may 
be styled as well in prose as in verse.' The low and unambitious style 
which is proper to prose, in distinction to the elevated tone and aspiring 
flight of poetry, is aesignated by the terms XcJyoc and semw pedcster. 
Prose writers go ; Lucian, Pro Imag. 17. In like manner 

fw Applied to a journey by land, is opposed to a journey by sea, where 
a ship is pfrapauis or ptre^pos. 
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poems, or tbe Bride of Lammermoor and the Promessi Sposi 
of these authors with pro^e works. It is the form of a composi- 
tion, not its matter, which decides whether it is, or is not, a 
poem. 

At the same time, there is a certain cast of thought and 
tone of feeling, a certain selection of images and thoughts, a 
cer’tain mode of treating a subject, and a certain character of 
language, which distinguish good poetry, and which are there- 
fore properly regarded as poetical. These qualities belong 
to the matter, not to the form of a composition, and are, in 
themselves, independent of the metre. Hence there may be 
prosaic poetry, and poetical prose : that is to say, there may be 
a poem which is deficient in the characteristic excellences of 
poetry, and there may bo a prose composition which possesses 
them, so far as they can exist without the aid of metre. Hence 
too a poem may be rendered into another language, either in 
verse or in pro.se : in the latter case it ceases to be a poem, 
though it retains whatever poetical characteristics, independent 
of metre, it may possess. 

When Horace speaks of di.scerning the ‘ disjecti membra 
poet®’ in a pas.sage of Ennius, after it has been deprived of its 
metre, he means to say that, even in the form of prose, it still 
retains its poetical features. ('*') 

Now in supporting the Niebuhrian hypothesis respecting epic 
or ballad poetry as the foundation of the early Roman history, 
sometimes the one, and sometimes the other, of these attributes 
of a poem (which are nevertheless very different) is adopted as 
the criterion. At one time, the romantic, marvellous, heroic 
character of the incidents, their remoteness from everyday life, 

(ill) Non satis est puri.s versnin perscribero verbis ; 

Quom si clissulvos, quivis stomaeliclur coclem 
Quo personatus paeto pater, llis, ego qua) nunc, * 

Olim quae scripsit Lueilius, eripias si 

Tempqra certo rnodosquo, et quod prins ordine vorbura ost 

Postemus facias, prseponens ultima primis ; 

Non ut si solves, ‘ Postquam discoruia tetra 
Belli ferratos postes portasque refrogit,’ 
larenias etiam disjeiiti membra poetio. 

Sat, i. 4, T. 64—62. • 
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their pathos, beauty, or sublimity, their poetical character, 
without reference to any metrical considerations, is insisted on, 
as proving that tho narrative was derived ultimately from a 
poem. At other times, an attempt is made to show that certain 
fragments of metrical composition, remnants of the ancient 
poem, have been preserved ; though they are totally devoid of 
the poetical character, and were never, until this theory was 
propounded, distinguished from the prose text of the histories 
in which they are imbedded. 

The argument derived from the poetical character of the 
early Roman history, is stated in so forcible, and at the same 
time so comprehensive a manner, by Mr. Macaulay, that its 
effect could not fail to be weakened, if it were not expressed in 
his own words. 

‘ The early history of Rome is indeed far more poetical than 
anything else in Latin literature. The loves of the Vestal and 
the God of War, the cradle laid among the reeds of Tiber, the 
fig-tree, the she-wolf, the shepherd’s cabin, the recognition, the 
fratricide, the rape of the Sabines, the death of Tarpeia, the fall 
of Hostus Ilostilius, the struggle of Mettus Curtius through the 
marsh, the women rushing with torn raiment ami dishevelled 
hair between their father’s and their husband.s, the nightly 
meetings of Numa and the nymph by the well in the sacred 
grove, the fight of the three Romans and the three Albans, the 
purchase of the Sibylline book.s, the crime of Tullia, the simu- 
lated madness of Brutus, the ambiguous reply of the Delphian 
oracle to the Tarquins, the wrongs of Lucretia, the heroic actions 
of Horatius Codes, of Scmvola, and of Cloelia, the battle of 
Regillus won by the aid of Castor and Pollux, the defence of 
Cremera, the touching story of Coriolanus, the still mpre 
touching stor}' of Virginia, the wild legend about the draining 
of the Alban lake, the combat between Valerius Corvus and the 
gigantic Gaul, are among the many instances which will at once 
suggest themselves to every reader. 

* In the narrative of livy, who was a man of fine imagina- 
tion, these stories retain much of their genuine character. Nor 
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could even the tasteless Dionysius distort and mutilate them into 
mere prose. The poetry shines, in spite of him, through the 
dreary pedantry of his eleven hooka It is discernible in the 
most tedious and in the most superficial modem works on the 
early times of Home. It enlivens the dulness of the Universal 
History, and gives a charm to the most meagre abridgments of 
Goldsmith.’0'3) 

The marks by wliich Niebuhr recognises the lost Lay of the 
Tarquins — a composition which he declares to be in its prose 
shape inexpressibly poetical — are of a similar character. They are 
traces of lofty conception, of brilliimt imagery, of vivid colouring, 
of fertile invention ; but not of metrical form.(*^'*) So again, in 
commenting on the well-known incident in the stoiy of Tarpeia, 
which represents her as dazzled by the gold bracelets and collai*s 
of the Sabine soldiers, he makes a remark dictated by a similar 
spirit. ‘ The Roman poet (lie says) conceived that the poor 
Sabines were covered with gold, as Fauriel observes that the 
bards of modern Greece conceive of their clepbta Here the 
marks of popular poetry are so clear, that none who have eyes 
can mistake them. It is iii the very spirit that created all the 
splendour and the treasures in the house of Menelaus.*('**) In 
this passage the fanciful and unreal character of the incident is 
alone held sufficient to stamp it as coming from a metrical somce. 
The poetical nature of the nairative is taken as conclusive evi- 
dence of its derivation from a poem. 

Can it, however, be laid down generally, that poetical images 
and incidents never exist witliout a metrical original, and are 
never found without the limits of a poem? Is it safe to infer, 
from the poetical character of a narrative, tliat it was derived^ 
from a composition in verse, and not in prose? 

Numerous instances will at once occur to the memory, where 
such an inference would lead to eironeous resffits. Much of the 
Greek mythology was taken from the early epic poetry; but 

( 112 ) Ib. PPef. p. 6 . 

( 113 ) Hist. >'ol. i. p. 259. See above, p. 212. 

( 114 ) Hist. vol. i. p. 229, note 932. 
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XQtidi of it like\nae existed in the form of traditionaiy l^^ends, 
propagated by repetition, and not reduced into a metrical form. 
Many of the stories reduced to writing by the early logographers, 
and by other prose writers down to the time of Pausanias, toge- 
ther with many adopted by the lyric poets and the tragedians, as' 
the themes of their compositions, fulfilled all the conditions 
which this hypothesis assumes to be evidence of a poem. They 
abounded with striking, pathetic, and interesting events ; they 
often deviated from the course of nature; they were distinguished 
by brilliancy of imagination, and variety of incidents. Yet their 
original form was that of a prose legend ; and the work of the 
poet was of subsequent date. The stoiy of the Argonauts, for 
example, from the first departure of the speaking ship, to the 
revenge of Medefi upon Jason's children, is full of poetical situa- 
tions, images, and characters. Nevertheless, it did not originate 
in any poem ; nor have we any reason to believe that Euripides 
and Apollonius Rhodius were assisted by any previous poets in 
their treatment of the subject. 

The tales of fiction which are related by Boccaccio, and 
other of the Italian novelists, and which have furnished materials 
for many poetical work.s, were of prose origin, and did not come 
from any metrical source. Many of these stories are in the 
highest degree poetical ; they abound with touches of tendeniess, 
of sublimity, and of pas.sion; they are tlistinguished by variety 
and novelty of incident. They have been used by Sliakspeare, 
Dryden, and other great poets, as the groundwork of their 
compositions; but although they thus assumed the form of 
poems, they were, in their original prose form, full of poetical 
, materials. It will scarcely be denied tliat the Arabian Nights 
are replete with poetical fancy and invention ; that they teem 
with the luxuriance of Oriental fiction, without being deformed 
by its wildness and extravagance. Yet the Arabian Nights are 
prose narratives, like so many other of the Eastern stories. The 
fictitious world created by the Rosicrucian philosophy, as it is 
called : the gnomes, sylphs, undines, and salamanders — ^the 
seml-human nymphs waiting for the love which is to endow 
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them with a soul — form a circle of poetical imagery, rising above 
the laws of nature, and attrsvctive to the fancy. Yet, when Pope 
introduced them into the Rape of the Lock, he invested them 
for the first time with the graces of metre, and was the first who 
engrafted them into pot'try. 

The mere circumstance of an event being romantic, unusual, 
and therefore improbable, does not authorize us to consider it a 
creation of poetical fiction, though it may be poetical in its 
features. The story of Lucretia is con.siderod by Niebuhr as a 
fictitious incident, forming part of the epic Lay of the Tar- 
quins;(’*'’) and it is included by Mr. Macaulay in his list of 
events in the early Roman history, which bear marks of ori- 
ginating in poems.("'') The e.xternal evidence for the story of 
Lucretia is so imperfect, that it cannot be considered as a his- 
torical fact. But if it were sufficiently atte.sted, it would be not 
less credible than the similar story of Virginia, which is later in 
date, and has more claim to be considered historical ; though it 
is long anterior to contemporary history. 

There are however other stories in Roman history, subse- 
quent to the period of contemporaneous registration, and resting 
on adequate evidence, but which are not less romantic than 
those of Lucretia and Virginia. Such for example is the act 
of Ortiagon’s wife, in the Asiatic war of Cn. Manlius, against 
the Gauls, in 18D B.C., which, though marked with barbarian 
cruelty, was a heroic vengeance for the violation of her chas- 
tity and such was the measure of determined suicide, by 
which Archo, the wife of Poris the Thessalian, withdrew her 
husband’s and sister’s children from pollution and outrage.(’''') 
The suicide of Cleopatra is an event belonging to a period of. 
Roman history, which was as much the subject of contemporary 
registration as the time of the Crusades; an event in which, 
nevertheless, both poets and painters have recognised a subject 
for their art. 

(115) Above, p. 212. {116) Above, p. 217. 

(117) Polyb. xxii. 21 ; Livy, xxxviii. 24j Flor. ii. 11 ; Val. Max. vi. 1, 
ext. 2 ; Scriptor de Vir. 111. c. 55. (ii^) Livy, xl. 4. 
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Even the meeting of Scipio an<l Asdnihal at the court and 
table of Syphax, though it has not the tragic interest which 
belongs to the stories just recited, is in the highest degree 
romantic and improbable, and might fairly be suspected of 
being borro^\(‘d from fiction, if it did not rest on authentic 
testimony,(”'') 

Perhaj>s we may be permitted to remark, that Mr. Macaulay 
is one of the last persons who should treat brilliant and striking 
passages in a prose history, glowing with poetical warmth, and 
diversified with poetical imagery, as proofs of a metrical original. 
If passages of this sort are to be accepted as evitlence of deriva- 
tion from a concealed poem, he must submit to be deprived of 
the honours of the authorshijj of much of his own historical 
compositiona 

There is nothing in the fictitious part of the early Roman 
history which may not be accounted for, by supposing that it 
consists of legends, floating in the popular memory, composed 
of elements partly real, but chiefly unreal, and moulded into a 
connected form as they passed from mouth to mouth, the pic- 
turesque, interesting, or touching incidents being selected, and 
the whole grouped and coloured by the free pencil of tmditiun. 
Even these legends, doubtless, would be improved and polished 
by the successive historians through whose hands they passed, " 
after they had been once reduced into writing. Such an origin 
would account for their poetical features, without supposing 
them derived from a metrical original — from a poem, in the 
proper sense of the word. 

It appears, indeetl, that between the publication of his first 
and second volumes, Niebuhr felt the force of this objection to 
his thqpry; for at the beginning of his second volume he presents 
his hypothesis in a modified form ; declaring that the assump- 
tion of a poem, or metrical composition, is not a necessary part 
of his theory, and admitting that some of the legends may 


(up) See Livy, xxviii. 18} xxx, 13 ; Appian, Hist. Som. vi. 29, 30. 
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have originally been circulated in the form, not of verse, but of 
prose, 

The theory, thus modified, becomes however, essentially dif- 
ferent Not only the metrical, but even the epical character of 
the poems, out of whicli the early history was in part formed, 
was a characteristic feature of the first hypothesis. If the 
narratives, upon which the early history was founded,^ were not 
poems — if they were not compositions in verse, or in metre — 
the hypothesis loses all its peculiarity, novelty, and interest, and 
becomes a mere question of words. At the same time, it should 


(1 2 0) * TIio same lias lia]>pened aiuon^ every people whose annals 

were a mere dry catalogue of events : and not 0 )dy does tlio imagination 
in sneh cases mould a subject taken from history with tlic same free<lom 
and plastic power as one created hy poetry ; but the characters have inci- 
dents, which elsewhere are told of otliers, transferred, and often purely 
arbitrary fictions ascribed to them ; which gain credit, like Oluirlernagne's 
pretended expedition to the Holy Land. Such legends, whether concerning 
the personages of history, or those of poetry, w ere equally tormed^fabuhp. 
That at Rome, as elsewhere, they shaped themselves in verse, — that tlio 
virtue of Coriolaiius, aud the victories of Camillus, were sung in the same 
manner as the First Punic NVar, — does not to my feelings admit of a doubt. 
If the bards are nameless, so are those of the Nibelungen and the Cid. 
Suf the rhyilkmical form, is a secondary matter. The main point is, that 
we should" recognise liow^ the very stories w hich speak to the feelings are 
those which tradition treats freely and creatively; how it does* not give 
back the chain of incidents one by one, as it roc'oives them ; and how^ in 
j)ro portion aa a story is listened to w ith general interest, it is the more liable 
to be transformed without any limit, until it becomes fixed in some book ; 
while on the other hand such facts as excite no eiupotion come down just as 
they were recorded, to the historian wdio lik(‘S to employ himself in putting 
some life into them. This is not disputed hy scholars whose concurrence 
I should be loth to forego, yet who think it hazardous to build on the 
assumption that the Romans liad a body of popular poems now lost ; and 
fio I will not disturb the consciousness of our being substantially agreed, 
by labouring to make them adopt the whole of my own conviction. 
JBesides, I am far from assertin(j that all those traditions were originally 
circulated in song : nor do X doubt that Rome, wbicb began in vexae, were 
turned into prose-tales, when w riling became more and more an employ- 
ment.’ Hist. vol. ii. p. 5. The word rhythmical^ in this passage, appears 
to be used by Niebulir with a sense equivalent to ^netrical, ♦ 

(1 2 1) Niebuhr expresses himself w ith great confidence on the 8ubjei*t 
in his first volume. After having mentioned the ballad poetry of Enghui^ 
Scotland, Spain, and Scandinavia, theNibelungen lied, and ilie songs of the 
Servians and modem Greeks, he continues thus : ‘ If any one does not dis- 
cern the traces of such lays in the epical part of Roman story, he may 
continue blind to them : he w ill be left more and more alone every day : 
there can be no going backw ard on this point for generations/ Hist. vol. i. 
p. 266. Compare his Lectures, vol. i. p. 124, 
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be observed, that the arguments deduced from the passages of 
Ennius, Cato, and Varro, cease to be applicable ; for these writers 
refer distinctly to verses, and the compositions which they 
describe are not meant to be in prose. 

In proportion as the argument, from the poetical character 
of the events, is felt to be inconclusive, it is natural that an 
attempt should be made to strengthen the proof by more direct 
evidence. Accordingly, some passages are produced which are 
alleged to be metrical remnants of the identical lost poems, in 
Saturnian metre, which have been preserved, accidentally, in 
the text of Livy. This is a legitimate method of proof, and 
may be illustrated by the fate of the fables of Babrius. This 
Greek fabulist, who composed .^opian fable.s in choliambic 
verses, and probably lived in the second or third century after 
Christ, was used by later compilers and copyists as the founda- 
tion for their prose versions of .^Esop; and his choliambics were 
accordingly (as it has been expressed) tramsprosed into the brief 
compositions which have descended to us as iEsopian fables. 
In some cases this operation was performed so negligently, 
that fragments of choliambics have been detected in the midst 
of the prose; whence Bentley, Tyrwhitt, and other critics, were 
able to recover certain remains of Babrius, before the late disco- 
very of the manuscript of his fables at Mount Athos.(^-®) These 
fragments were however recognised exclusively by their metrical 
form; and although many other of the prose fables are now 
known to have been mere dry abridgments of the choliambic 
fables of Babrius, there was no test^ except the accidental pre- 
servation of metrical fragments, by which that origin could be 
detected. 

One of the passages in question is in Livy’s account of the 
appointment, by Tullus Hostilius, of two criminal judges to try 
Horatius, for the murder of his sister. Livy proceeds to quote 
the text of the law regulating this form of trial, which he intro- 


(las) See the auger’s prefiuie to his edition of Babrius (London, 1846). 
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duces with the words, ^lex horrendi carmiins erat/(^“'0 in 
tliesc words Niebuhr finds an allusion to tlie ancient poeni.(^'^*^) 
^J'he law itself, singularly enough, is the remnant of tlie lost 
lyrical poem, and he arranges it, with accents, in the following 
form : — 

Dinimviri pcVcluellioiiem jiuliceni. 

Si a dimniAuris provocarit, 

Provocatiduo rertato : 

Si Vincent, cai)ut obmibito : 

Infcli<‘i arbore reste suspcndito : 

Verbcrato intra vel extra pomoeriuin. 

In the last line, the text of Livy has been altered, without 
notice to the reader. The original, true to the diffuse style of 
legal expression, has ^ verbcrato vel intra pomcerium vel extra 
pomoerium.^(^-’) 

Now, in the first place, the word carmen in this context does 
not signify a poem* It bears the sense of a ^ set form of words,^ 
a ^ legal formula,^ which it not unfrequently conveys in the 
classical writers. • 


( 123 ) Livy, i. 26. 

( 124 ) ‘ Tullus, the story of the Horafii, and the destruction of Alba, 
form an epical whole, like the poem on Ponmlus ; indeed Livy has here 
preseWed a fragment of tlie iioem unaltered, in the lyrical numbers of the 
old Koman verse/ Hist, vol, i. p. 258. 

( 125 ) The formula ‘ vel intra pomcerium vel extra pomcerium’ is re- 
peated below, in the speech of the father of Horatius. 

( 126 ) ‘ Pra?terea dicuntiir cay^ina formulae quaedam certis verbis eom- 
positse, ut jurisconsultoruin, privtonun, fecialiuin, imperatonim in obsidione 
urbium decs evoeantium, a<* dovoventium,* &c. Facciolati, Lex. in v. The 
following passages (partly cited by Facciolati) will seiwe to illustrate this 
use of the w ord. lu reciting Uie ancient form of making a treaty, Livy 
says, of the pater patratus : ‘ Multis id verbis, qiuc lovgo effata carmine 
non operae cst pretium referre, peragit / vi here Crevier remarks : ‘ Carmen 
hie niliU aliud est, quam certa soiemni^que verborum formula/ Lover 
down he says : ‘ Siia item ra rmma Alhvim suumque jusjurandum per suum 
Dictatorem suosque sacerdotea peregerunt,* where the word has the same 
meaning. In iii. 65, Livy calls the terms of a tribunitian rogation, *roga- 
iionis carmen.' The words of the rogation, which are recited, ‘ Si tribunes 
plebei decern rogabo,* &c., might, by breaking them into short portions, and 
placing accents over them, be converted into as good Saturnian verse, as 
the legal formula in the story of Horatius operated upon by Niebuhr. 
Again the 'dinim quoddam carmen,’ to which tlie Samnite sol<uers swear, 
in Livy x. 38, is merely the form of an oath : so the ‘ solenne carmen pre- 
cationis, quod prtefari, priusquam populum adloquantur, magistratus 
Bolcnt,’ Livy xxxix* 15, is a customary form of w'orcls, but not m verse* 
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Blit, in th<* next place, nothing but the oj)tical delusion of a 
favourite theory could lead any person to discover the traces of 
metre in this IVagmerit of a legal formula. If the division of a pas- 
sage of prose into short lines, marked with accents, is sufficient 
to constitute verse, it would be easy to discover traces of versifica- 
tion in every page of the Digest, to prove that Magna Charta is a 
poem, and to reduce the Bill of Rights or the Proclamation against 
Vice and Immorality into a metrical form. Certainly, such liberal 
canons of Saturnian metre as have been recently laid down would 
enable any one to transmute into verse the remaining frag- 
ments of the Twelve Tables, which Cicero says that the Roman 
boys in his time learnt by heart, as a ^carmen necessarium."(^^") 

Another example adduced is the Delphic oracle, said to have 
been brought back by envoys from Greece, during the siege of 
Veil This passage, which has all the appearance of being a literal 
prose version from the Greek hexameters of the Pythian priestess, 
is considered by Niebuhr to contain fragments of Saturnian 
verses, which he arranges in order but which have no more 
the appearance of metre than the legal formula for the trial of 
Horatius. 

Niebuhr again believes that the inscriptions on the tombs 


The word ifl used in the same sense by Cicero, in his speech pro Miirenft, 
e. 12. In another oration he applies the same word, in the same sense, to 
the very legal formula which !Nielnihr has attempted to versify; ‘ Nam- 
„ que haee tua, qiiao te hominem clementem populareinquo delectant, 7 Itcior, 
colliga 7nanHs, non niodo hujus libertatis mansuetudinisque non sunt, sed 
ne Homuli quidem, aut Nunue Pompilii; Tarquinii, superbissimi atque 
erudelissimi regis, ista sunt crueiatusct/r/w/wa; qiuv tu, homo leuisaepopu- 
laris, libontissime eommemoras ; capnt ohfmhito. arhori infcUci susuendito,* 
Pro Ral>ir. perduell. 4. The form of words, recited in.Livy, by which the 
Decii dov-oted tliemselves to death, is called a * carmen,' by Pliny, N. H. 
xxxviii. 3. Again Pliny the Younger, addressing the Emperor Trajan, 
says, of his condescending to perform the <luties of a consul : • Perpessus 
es longiim illud aarmen eomitiorurn, nee Jam irridendain moram ;* Paneg. (53, 
where a tedious form of proceedings is signified. The formula * ne quid 
resiiublica detrimenti c^cret* is called a ‘ vcrsiculus* in Cic. i)roMil. 20. 

(127) Leg. ii. 23. The word ‘ carmen’ ought to be here understood in 
tho sense explained in the last note. 

(128) Livy, V. 10. See Niebuhr, vol. ii. p. 476, n, 1048. He says that 
the prayer of Valerius, in Livy, vLi. 20, is rhythmical, and he prints it 
with accents, but he does not venture to call it metrical, or to reduce it 
into Saturnian verse. Hist. vol. iii. note 147. 

The Latin version of the cominomorative inscription, set up by Pyrrhus 

- VOL. L . Q 
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of the Scipios are in Saturnian metro, and are re])otitioiis of 
nccnice sung at their funerals. Considering how imperfect 
our knowledge of the Saturnian metre is, the evidence of tlieir 
metrical character is very imperfect ; but even if it should be 
thought that these plain and prosaic inscriptions are written in 
verse, this fact would prove nothing more than the existence of 
similar inscriptions in elegiac verses, after the Greek metres had 
been introduced. 

The characteristic peculiarity of a poem is, as we have 
already seen, that it is in verse. Hence the contents of a poem 
may be true ; a composition in verse may be historical as 
well as fictitious. A poem may be written by a contemporary, 
for the purpose of celebrating real events, and may thus possess, 
to a great extent, the character of a history. The Persians 
of .^schylus is as much a historical drama as Shakspeare's 
Richard the Third : — though the spectre of Darius is intro- 
duced into the one, and the ghosts of Richard’s victims in the 
other. The Capture of Miletus, by the tragic poet Phrynichus, 
contained so true a portraiture of the sufferings inflicted on the 
Milesians by their Persian compierors, that the Athenians fined 
him for the pain which he had caused them in unlocking their 
sources of grief for their kinsmen in Asia Minor.(^'*’) In like 
manner, the poem of Na^vius on the First Punic War, and the 
Annales of Ennius, were historical in their character ; not less 
than the poems of Lucan(^'^’) and Silius on the Civil wars of Rome, 

at Tarentwm, -whicli is ((uotod by Orosius. iv. 1 , is considorod by Niebuhr 
to consist of two Saturnian vcr-scs (IJist. vol. iii. n. 811) ; but they appear 
rather to be tw o rude hcxanietefs, into whicli form they can be reduced by 
the omission of the '.vord antehuc: 

Qui invicti fuverc viri, pater optime Olympi, 

Hos ego in pugna vici, victusque sum ab isdem. 

If we suppose that a part only of the Latin version is given by Orosius, the 
words ‘ qui antehac’ may have stood at the end of the previous line. 
Lautius, on the pa-ssage of Orosius, su})po 8 es the verses to be by Ennius. 

( 129 ) Hist. vol. i. p. 257. See Corssen, ib. p. 104 — 108; Eggcr, 
p. 100 , 104, 134 ; Bernhardy, p. 168 ; Elotz, p, 311. 

( 130 ) See note B. at the end of the chajiter. 

( 131 ) Herod, vi. 21. The defeat of the Persians was also treated by 
phrynichus in his Phmnissa;. 

( 132 ) On account of his historical character, some of the ancient critics 
disputed Lacan’s right to be called a poet. See Martial, xiv. 104. 
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{ind on the war with Hannibal. Such compositions may be com- 
pared, so far as their matter is concerned, with Addison’s Cam- 
paign(^'*3^ (which Warton called a Gazette in rhyme) and Scott’s 
poem on the Battle of Waterloo : but the most celebrated modem 
examples of this class of poetry are the historical plays of Shak- 
speare, which never deviate widely from the version of English 
history received in his day. 

It is conceivable therefore that poems professing to recount 
historical events might be substantially tme, and might furnish 
a solid foundation for a prose parrativa Niebuhr however sup- 
poses that the poems from which the early Boman history was 
partly derived, were composed?'long after the time to which they 
related, and that the (wents which they described were in general 
fictitious. Now this hypothesis solves that part of the problem 
of Roman history which it is easy to explain, but leaves unsolved 
that parC which it is hard to explain. It is easy to explain how 
fiction should have been extensively introduced into a historical 
narrative which was not recorded by contemporaries, which was 
collected almost exclusively from oral traditions, and which was 
in great measure not reduced into writing (so far as we can 
ascertain) until some centuries after the supposed events had 
occurred. Whatever we may conjecture to have been the 
sotirces from which, in the sixth century of the city, three 
centuries after the commencement of the Republic, Fabius 


(133) The following versos, which form the conclusion of Addison’s Cam- 
paign, point distinctly to the historical cliaractcr of the account of Marl- 
borough’s exploits in this poem : 

‘ Thus would 1 fain Hritannia’s wars rehearse. 

In the smooth records of a faithful verse. 

That, if such numbers can o’er time prevail. 

May 'tell posterity the w ondrous tale. 

When actions, unadorn’d, are faint and weak. 

Cities and countries must he taught to speak ; 

Gods may descend in factions from the skies. 

And rivers from their oozy beds arise ; 

Fiction may dt>ck the tnitli with spurious ray a, 

And round the hero cast a borrowed blaze : 


Marlborough’s exploits appear divinely bright, 

And proudly shine in their own native light ; 

Rais’d of themselves, their genuine charms they boast. 
And those wlio paint them truest, praise them most.’ 

Q 2 
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Picior, Ciiicius, and Cato drew up their accounts of the oi igin of 
Rome, and of tlie reigns of the seven kings, we have no difliciilty 
in explaining the tictitious character of the events of that early 
perioil, ])rovidcd we consider them fictitious. Whether wo 
as>vime a basis of traditionary ballad poetry, or of stories pre- 
served without any fixed metrical form by oral repetition, it is 
easy to account for the uuhistorical character of a nai rative 
formed under circumstances so unfavourable to truth, and 
resting upon so fluctuating and unstabh' a foundation. 

But the characteristic peculiarity of the early Roman history 
is that marv'ellous, romantic, and poetical incidents are inter- 
mixed with dry constitutional, legal, ami statistical accoimts; 
tJiat storie.s which bear all the appearance of fiction, which 
violate all the canons of internal probability, and which arc 
quirci consistent with the lypolhosis of a poetical origin, arc 
preceded, accom[)anied, and followed by narrations which have 
all the air of truth, which observe all the laws of historical 
probability, which present nothing picturesque, or touching, or 
attractive to the imagination ; and wdiich, if we are to suppose 
them fictitious, would seem to have l)een written by a Roman 
Defoe ; by some ingenious author who composed fiction with the 
deliberate purpose of making it pass for reality. Thus, if we 
take the reign of Servius Tullius, which is placed in the years 
678 to 535 B.C., and is about contemporaneous with the early 
part of the despotism of Pisistratus — we shall find that the life 
of thi.s king begins with a marvel and ends with a tragic crime ; 
both of which arc suitable to poetry, even if they did not 
originate in poems. Nevertheless, between these two extremes 
is intercalated an account of the distribution of the Roman 
people into classes, for the purposes of the census, which has all 
the minuteness of a schedule to a revenue Act of Parliament, 
and is about as poetical.(’^) 

. The reign of Ancus Marcius is, according to Niebuhr, a 
purely prosaic period, interposed between two epic poems ; one 


(134) See below, ch. xi. § 27 . 
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of which included the reign of Tullus Hostilius, while the other, 
beginning witii Tarquinius Prisous, related the events of the 
history <lown to the battle of Regillus.(i^^) 

Thus, too, the outline of the narrative of the siege of Veii 
is considered by Niebuhr, as derived from a poem ; but he thinks 
that the defeat of the tribunes, Virginius and Sergius, described 
by Livy, is a historical episode in the midst of the poetical 
liction.(‘'^‘') Indeed, according to Niebuhr’s view, the whole of 
the early Roman history is a compound of truth and fiction : it is 
atesselated pavement, in which th.e fancy of poetry alternates with 
the facts of prose. Now the ballad theory of Niebuhr explains 
the origin of the fictitious, but leaves unexplained the origin of 
the historical portion of the narrative ; and as there is no appa* 
rent origin for an authentic narrative of events in the early 
ages of Rome, his theory fails at the exact point where the diffi- 
culty begins. The hypothesis of funend orations, and family 
memoirs, to which Niebuhr sometimes has recourse, and on 
which Beaufort principally relies, (^•'“) has indeed the advantage of 
affording an explanation of the mixed character of the narrative, 
and of accounting for the juxtaposition of fables and facta Un- 
fortunately, however, all proof of the existence of such prose 
compositions, not less than of epic poems and ballads, at an early 
period, is wanting. 

Much of the early history consists of accounts relative to the 
origin of the civil and religious institutions of Rome : and this 
portion is so considerable that Rubino (as we have already seen) 
considers it as standing on a higher ground of credibility than 
the accounts of the exploits and adventures of particular persona 
Whatever may be the ground for this distinction, it is at least 
certain that the ballad theory does not account for the growth 
of the legal and constitutional part of the early history.(^*®) 

(135) See above, p. 212. (*3^) Above, p. 213. 

(137) Above, § 2 and 3. (138) Essai, part i. c. 9. 

(139) This is pointed out by Bemhardy, ib. p. 170. The theory of 
Niebuhr respecting the derivation of the early Homan history from ballads 
or epic lays is also examined and refuted by Schwegler ; vol. i. p. 58^63. 
His principal arguments are ; 1, that tho conditions of an early national 
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There is another circumstance which shows the futility of 
Niebuhr’s ballad-theory, as a historical hypothesis. He divides 
the early Koman history into three periods: — 1. The purely 
mythiad period, including the foundation of the city and the 
reigns of the fii’st two kings. 2. The my thico -historical period, 
including the reigns of the last five kings, and the first fourteen 
years of the Republic. 3. The historical period, beginning with 
the first secession. The poems, however, which he supposes to 
have served as the origin of the received history, are not peculiar 
to any one of these periods; they equally appear in the reigns 
of Ronuilus and Numa, in the time of the Tarquins, and in the 
narratives of Coriolanus, and of the siege of Veii. If the his- 
tory of periods so widely different was equally drawn from a 
poetical source, it is clear that the poems must have arisen 
under wholly dissimilar circumstances, and that they can afford 
no sure foundation for any historical inference. 

For solving the problem of the early Roman history, the 
great desideratum is, to obtain some means of separating the 
truth from the fiction ; an<l, if any parts bo true, of explaining 
how those events were recorded, and how the records were pre- 
served with fidelity, until the time of the earliest historians, by 
whom they were adopted, and who, through certain intermediate 
stages, have transmitted them to us. 

For example, we may believe that the expulsion of the 
Tarquius, the creation of a dictator, and of tribunes, the ad- 
ventures of Coriolanus, the Decemvirate, the expedition of the 
Fabii and the battle of the Creinera, the siege of Veii, the 
capture of Koine by the Gauls, and the disaster of Caudium 


epic poetry were wanting among the Romans ; Sj, that the early history 
bears no mark of proceeding from plebeian poets, whose songs were am- 
mated by an autipatrician spirit; 3 , that these poems, if they had ever 
existed, would not have entirely disappeared ; 4, that the early Roman 
history has not the cLaracter of free poetical invention, but is composed in 
great part of atiological legends, of stories laboriously invented m order 
to explain existing names, institutions, customs, rites, and monuments. 
Schwegler lays it down that so far as the early Roman history does not 
consist of a>tiological legends, it is the deliberate fabrication of historians, 
or formed of legmand constitutional traditions. 
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with other portions of the Samnite wars, are events which' 
are indeed to a considerable extent distorted, obscured, and 
corrupted by fiction, and incrusted with legendary additions ; 
but that they nevertheless contain a nucleus of fact, in varying 
degrees : if so, we should wish to know how far the fact ex- 
tends and where the fiction begins — and also what were the 
means by which a genuine historical tradition of events, as 
they really happened, was perpetuated. This is the question 
to which an answer is desired ; . and therefore we are not 
assisted by a theory which explaibs how that part of the narra- 
tive which is not historical, originated. 

These general reflections would lead us to the conclusion 
that, with reference to the question of historical evidence, the 
ballad-theory of Niebuhr is immaterial ; inasmuch as poems may 
be historical as well as fictitious, and the hypothesis of fictitious 
poems does not assist us in discriminating between fact and 
fancy in the mythico-historical period of Rome. Before how- 
ever we leave this part of the subject, it is necessary that we 
should inquire how far the hypothesis of an early Roman 
literature, anterior to the age of Naivius and Ennius, is recon- 
cilable with the facts which are known to us from authentic 
testimony. 

The poetry of Rome, as of Greece, preceded its prose ; but 
everything conspires to show that the native poems were rude, 
unimportant, and devoid of poetical excellence ; and that Latin 
poetry owed its first growth, in a form worthy of the name, to 
Grecian influence. Livius Andronicus, who, in 240 B.C., the year 
next after the end of the First Punic War, represented a dra- 
matic poem at Rome for the first time, was a native of Tarentum, 
a semi-Greek ;(^^) and he afterwards composed a translation of 
the Odyssey in Latin verse. Both this work and his plays are 
described by Cicero as being so antique in their form, as not to 

( 140 ) See Bernhardy B.. L. p. 183. Niebuhr, Lect. vol. ii. p. 203. 
Suet, de ill. Gramm, i. 

Oa the early knowledj^ of Greek literature and language among the 
Xtomans, see Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 606 ; voL iii. 310. 
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be worthy of a second peruisal(^^) After Livius came Naevins, 
who appears to have been a Campanian ; his flourishing period 
was about five years afterwards, and he died in 201 B.a NsBvins 
wrote hig poem on the First Punic War in Saturnian metre ; 
and his works seem in general to have aimed at an exclusively 
native character but Ennius, whose lifetime extended from 239 
to 169 B.C., was bom at Rudiaa, in Calabria, and was, like Livius, 
half a Greek. He banished the primitive intractable Satur- 
nian metre, and introduced the hexameter measure of Greek 
epic poetry he instructed *the Romans in the Greek lan- 
guage and he even translated into Latin the sceptical and 
rationalist work of Euhemerus concerning the gods. 

Pacuvius, wlio was born twenty years after Ennius, was, like 
him, an imitator of the Greek tragedy Csecilius, who adapted 

the later Greek comedy to Roman life, died in 168 B.C., one 
year after Ennius and Plautus only survived Ennius fifteen 
years. The Greek character of his comedy, as well as of 
that of Terence, who was about a quarter of a century later, is 
well-known. 


(141) Cir. Brut. 18. An expiatory poem sung in procession hy twenty- 
seven vir^nns. in lon^ robes, in 207 b.c., the composition of tins jjoet, is 
called by Livy, ‘ eanneii, ilia temp(*state forsitan huKlabilerudibiis in^eniis, 
nnne abiiorrens et inconditum si referatur.’ xxvii. 37. Compare Eestus, 
in Seribas, p. 333. 

(r42) See Bernhardy, ib. 188, 3G0. 

(143) Above, p. 64. On the Greek character of the works of Ennius, 
see Niebuhr, L(‘ct. vol. ii. p. 306. 

(144) See Eiin. Ann. Fragm. p. 143, ed. Spangenberg. Compare 
Lucret. i. 118. 

Ennius ut nostcr cecinit, qui primus amceno 
Detiilit ex Helicone pc rcnni fronde coronam, 

Per gentes Italas hominum qu® clara clueret. 

(145) Coneeming Pacuvius, see Bernhardy, ib. p. 190, 366. Pacuvius 
was born in 219 B.c., and was alive in 139 b.c. • 

(146) Concerning C®ciliu8 Statius, see Bernhardy, p. 391. 

(147) Plautus died in 184 b.c. Concerning his relation to the Greek 
comic ^ama, see Bernhardy, p. 384: Niebuhr, Lect. vol. ii. p. 204. 

(148) Terence was born in 195 and died in 169 b.c., in the 36th year 
of his age, 

Horace commends the boldness of the dramatic poets of his country, 
in venturing to depart from the Greek models, and to celebrate national 
subjects : 
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This brief atateiheiit is sufflcieut to show that the early 
poetical iiteiature of Rome was, with the excepi^oii^ of #e 
iSatumian poem of Nadvius, as much copied from Qteckii 
models as the Eclogues, Georgies, and -ffineid of .Virgil, or 
the Odes of Horace. Hence the Second Punic War is pointed 
out by Porcius Licinius, an early contemporary of Cicero, as 
the epoch of the introduction of poetry into Rome.('^^’) 

It is clear that Cicero and his contemporaries, in the last 
century of the Republic, (such as the poet Lucretius), knew 
nothing of any native historical poetry anterior to Naevius and 


Nil intentatum nostri liquere poeta) ; 

Nec iniiiimiim mcruerc deciis, vestigia Gr»ca 
Ausi de.sercre, et cclebrare domesliea facta, 

Vel qui prietoxtas, vel qui docuere togatas. 

Art. Poet. 285 — 8. 

Concerning tlie tmgmdicv pradexiaim^ which were tragedies on subjects 
of native lloniim history, see Bernbai'dy, Rom. Litt. p. 343, 347. Their 
number was small j the most remarkable were the liomulm of Naoviiis ; 
the the J)(cius sive yEncadce of Attius ; and the Paulus of 

Pacuvius. The extant Octavia of Seneca may serve as an example of this 
species of tragedy. The fabula toffata n as an adaptation of the Greek 
comedy to Roman subjects : ib. p. 375. Afraiiius, later than Terence, was 
the chief master of this style, ib. p. 388. 

Bornhardy, ib. p. 350, says that the Roman was framed upon the model 
of the Greek tragedy, witliout any attempt at originality. Hence the 
Roman tragedy w as for a lonp time a mere translation or transfer from 
the Greek : but at the same time it was a free paraphrase ; and thus the 
Roman tragedy, though not an independent creation, acquired a national 
character under tho treatment of Roman poets. 

(i4y) See Bornhardy, p. 204, 

(150) Pojnico bello secundo mnsa pinnate gradu 

Intulit se bellicosam in Romuli gentem feram : 

A]3. Gell. xvii. 21 ; 

in w hich verses the antitliesis betw^een the cultivation of letters amj the 
military habits of tho Romans is marked. Compare Horat. Ep. ii. i. 161-3 : 

^ Serus enim Greecis admovit acumina ehartis, 

Et post Puuicabella, quietus^ qmerere ecepit 

Quid Sophocles ot Thespis et -dSsehylus utile ferrent.* 

In tho same Epistle Horace contrasts the business-like habits of the ancient 
Roma^us with the modem love of poetry, v. 103 — 10. He likewise speaks 
of the Greeks as devoting themselves to tho pursuit of the line arts, w hen 
their wars were at an end. ib. v. 93—8. In early times, poetry w as 
despised and discouraged at Rome : it was considered effeminate and 
unsuited to the military habits of the nation. Cato, in his w ork ‘ De Mori- 
bus/ thus described the Romans before his time — ‘ Poetiew artis honos non 
erat : si qui in eh re studebat aut sese ad convivia applicabat, grassator 
vocabatur.’ Ap. Gell. xi. 2. Compare Cic. Tusc. i. 2. Above, p. 155, n. 78. 
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Ennius and it may be inferred with probability that Cato, 
who was coeval with Ennius, and was less than half a century 
later than Naevius, was equally ignorant of the existence of such 
memorials of ancient Rome. 

^ is undoubtedly true that Cicero and the great writers of 
the Augustan age, laid much stress upon the imitation of Greek 
models, and preferred — apparently with ample reason — those 
Roman works, both in poetry and prose, which had departed 
from the old native style, and were formed after the Greek 
types. Nevertheless, the admiration of the Greek writers seems 
to have been introduced slowly, and with difficulty, and by the 
influence of a few authoritative writers. The general feeling, 
which partook of a patriotic spirit, was at first in favour of the 
old native style, and it only yielded to the undeniable superiority 
of the works fashioned upon foreign models. Cicero occupies a 
considerable space, at the beginning of his Treatises de Finibus, 
in the reprehension of those who despise and neglect the early 
Roman literature, as being inferior to the Greek while 
Horace, on the other hand, devotes one of his longest and most 
elaborate epistles to a refutation of those who admire nothing 
but the ancient Roman writers.(i^^) The views of Horace may 
have prevailed ; but at a later period a reaction of taste took 
place against the modem school of writers ; a reaction which 
caused certain antiquaries to prefer Ennius to Virgil, Cato to 
Cicero, and Ccelius Aiitipater to Sallust.(^®*) 

If it is supposed that the early historical ballads of Rome 
were never committed to writing, but merely floated in oral 
tradition, and were lost and forgotten, before the Second Punic 
War, they cannot have formed part of the materials from which 

( 151 ) Seethe introduction to the fourth Tusculan Disputation; the 
account of the origin of Roman literature there given, proves conclusively 
that Cicero had never read or heard of such poems. 2?iebuhr conjectures 
that Nffivius imitated his poem on the First Irunic War from earlier histo* 
rical poems in Saturnian verse. XiOCt. vol. 1, p. xxiii. 

( 153 ) L 1-4. 

( 153 ) Ep. ii. 1 . Concerning this antique taste, see Bemhardy, p. 238, 
242. 

( 154 ) Spartian. Hadr. 16. Compare Bemhardy, p. 282-4, 269, 666 . 
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Fabius Pictor and Oincius drew up their history of the early 
period. If, on the other hand, it is assumed that they were 
rescued from oral tradition, and were fixed in writing before this 
time, they would probably have become known to Cato and to 
some of the early prose writers ; and would have been mentioned 
by them ; so that their memory would have been preserved from 
oblivion ; though, like most of the other works of the early Latin 
literature, they might have perished under the empire. Niebuhr 
supposes that these poems were suppressed by Ennius, out of 
envy:(*®®) a supposition which a.ssuines that they had been 
reduced to writing before his time ; but for this conjecture there 
is not a tittle of evidence nor can we understand how Cato, 
who was bom only five years after Enniu8,(^®’) should have been 
ignorant of a class of literature in which he, as an antiquarian, 
ought to have taken peculiar interest. In order to support 
Niebuhr’s conjecture, we must suppose that Ennius, a foreigner, 
brought to Rome under the patronage of Cato, should have been 
able, not only to suppress a large class of native historical poems, 
but should have been even able to conceal all knowledge of them 
from his friend and patron, and should have abolished their very 
memory : suppositious in the highest degree improbable. 

The general result of this examination of Niebuhr’s theory 
respecting the derivation of the early Roman history from ballad 
or epic poetry, is that it is unsupported by evidence sufficient to 
prove its truth ; and, moreover, that even if it were proved, it 
would afford little or no assistance for solving the most difficult 
and important problem of this history. That there were poems, 
of some sort, composed in the Latin language, before the time of 
Livius, Nsevius, and Ennius, cannot be doubted : the prohibition 
of defamatory verses, in the laws of the Twelve Tables, is an 
undoubted proof of the practice of the poetic art among the 
Romans in the year 450 rc., at the beginning of the fourth cen- 

(jfiS) Hist. vol. i. p. 260. He promises to speak elsewhere of the de- 
straution of this poetry ; but he never returns to the subject. 

( 156 ) See Corssen, ib. p. 164, § 99 ; Schwegler, vol. i. p. 61. 

( 157 ) Ennius was born in 239, Cato in 234 b.c. 
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tury of the city.(^''^) But all positive evidence and all arguments 
from analogy and probability conspire to prove that the Ivutin 
language at this time was in a rude, uncultivated state, uuMiited 
to poetical treatment; that the old native Saturnian nuire — 
which Horace stigmatizes as unfit for the contact of civilized 
lifg(iiu) — rough, inharmonious, and scarcely distinguishable 
from prose(^‘’’”) — and that the early Romans, however poetical 
may have been the ideas in which they conceived their ancient 
annals, and the cxjjloits of their forefathers, were princi[)ally 
occupied with military pursuits, and bestowed little thought 
upon poetry or the fine arts. 

The hyiiothesis of Niebuhr wfis novel and specious ; it was 
proposed with confidence, and su2)[)orted with great Icaraing and 
ingenuity. Hence, like the Wolfian hypothesis res2)ecting the 
Homeric jjoems, it met, at first, with a favourable reception, and 
obtained a qualified, if not an absolute assent from many com- 
j)etent judges. A closer and more deliberate scrutiny must pro- 
nounce it to be untenable ; but, like the theories of the alchemists, 
it may, without being true itself, have promoted the cause of 
truth, by affording a motive for the prosecution of researches 
which otherw'i.se would not have been made ; and, at all eventvS, 
we owe to it the admirable lays of Macaulay upon the early 
Homan history, whose excellence does not depend on the truth 
of any historical hypothesis, and which will still be read with 

058) Dirksen, Zwolf-Tafel Frag. p. 607. 

The Twelve Tables denounced the pain of death to an j one who libelled 
or lampooned any one in verse ; ‘ Si quia oecentavisset, sive carmen con^- 
disset, quod infamiam faceret fiagitmmve altori.’ This prohibition was 
understood to refer to the stage, though the drama had not been intro* 
duced into Home at the time of the decemviral legislation. See Cic. Hep. 
iv. 10, and the other passages in Dirksen ’s Zwolf-Tafel Gesetze, p. 607- 
616 ; Hein, Crimiualrccht der Homer, p. 857. 

The prohibitions in the Twelve Tables against a person ‘ qni fruges 
excantasset,’ or ‘ qui malum eamien incantasset,’ appear to refer to magim 
incantations, not to poems ^troperly so called. See Dirksen, ib, p. 639, 619, 
Incantare corresponds to ; see Horat. Sat. i. 8, ad fin. Carmen 

likewise meant a charm, or magical formula, without reference to metre. 
See Ovid, Met. vii. 167 ; viii. 465 ; ix. 3fX>. 

(159) He speaks of the grave virus of the Saturnian metre as expelled 
by the mundiUcs of the refined Greek metres. 

(160) Sce.Benihardy, ib. p. 167. 
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(leliglit, even if we suppose that the imaginary poems of which 
he appears as the restorer never in fact existed. 

Tlie lateness of literature at Rome has deprived us, not only 
of the works which the invention and imagination of the Romans 
might have ])roduce<l at an earlier period, but also of the light 
which they would have shed upon the contemporary state of the 
])Coplo. In ( Jreece, literature is coeval with, and even prior to, 
authentic hisi ory ; and by its as.sistance we can trace the history 
of the Greek mind, at the same time that we follow’^ the political 
acts of the Greek states. We have the description of the Persian 
war, by Herodotus ; but we have also the odes of Pindar and 
the tragedies of .^Eschylus, who lived at that period. Wo have the 
narrative of the Peloponnesian war by Thucydides ; but we have 
also the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, and the comedies 
of Aristophanes, who were contemporary with that great contest. 
The intellectual character of Gorgias, Protagoras, and other 
rhetoricians and philosophers, who illustrated this age, including 
even Socrates himself, is represented in the works of Plato and 
Xenophon, This advantage is wanting in Roman history, until 
we reach the time of Plautus and Terence ; and even their 
dramas have little originality. Of Nmvius and Ennius, there 
are only fragments ; no entire work of Cato is extant, except 
his uninteresting Treatise on Agriculture. The literature and 
history of a period mutually illustrate one another. The come- 
dies of Aristophanes throw light upon the history of Thucydides : 
the history of Thucydidas throws light upon the comedies of 
Aristophanea Moreover, the undesigned allusions, the casual 
coincidences of fact, with which contemporary literature abounds, 
serve to attest the narrative of the historian, and to confirm its 
veracity. All this illustration, all this confirmatory proof, is 
wanting to the Roman history during the first four and n-hedf 
centuries of the city.(^®^) 

(i6i) Seo Dr. Arnold’s remarks on the disadvantages under which the 
early Roman history labours, from the want of a contemporary literaturo : 

‘ A period (he says) of which there remains no contemporary literature, has 
virtually perished from the memory of after-ages ; some scattered bones of 
the skeleton may be left, but the face, figure, and mind of the living man 
are lost to us beyond recol.' Hist. vol. ii. p. 82. 
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Note A. — (p. 210.) 

Fabtfs PiCTOiPs version of the lep^encl of Eomiilus and Remus is e^ixen 
at length by Dionysius in i. 79. The passage is printed in Reiske’s edit ion 
in inverted commas, as if it were a textual citation from Fabius ; and 
Mr. ^Macaulay is of opinion that it ‘has the air of an extract from an 
ancient chronicle.’ (Pref. p. 17.) The same view is taken by S(*veral G« r- 
man critics, who are also very competent judges of the point. 

It appears to me, however, that tlie passage is not an extract, but is 
repeated by Dionysius in his own words; and that he introduces into it 
certain glosses of his ow*n as he proceeds. The first of these relates to the 
cave in which the wolf is destTibed as liiding herself, and extends from 
TO /i€v ovp aXa-os to Xtywu, in p. 203, ed. Reisko : ‘ The w ood (he says) is 
no longer preserved ; but the cave from w hich the spring rises has been sur- 
rounded with buildings on the Palatine hill, and is shown near the way leading 
to the Circus. A chapel is near it,* w here there is a statue commemorative of 
the event, a she- wolf giving suck to tw^o children, executed in bronze, and of 
ancient workmanship. The place is said to have been made sacred by the 
Arcadians under Evarider, who colonized it.* This explanatory note must 
be considered as the insertion of Dionysius himself, and the time referred 
to is his ow n time. The same cave, tue Lupercal^ is likewise described 
above, c. 32, where the reference to his own time is quite distinct and im- 
ambiguous. The passage is so understood by Merkel ad Ovid. Fast, 
p. cxlix., and Becker, vol. i. p. 293, 418, who altogether reject the notion 
that the words are those of Fabius Piet or. 

The second passage is that w hich principally concerns us at present. 
It states that Romulus and Remus, as tliey grew up to manhood, did not 
resemble common herdsmen, but were worthy of their real royal, and 
reputed divine origin, as is even to this dap sung by the Romans in their 
native songs (p. 204). The time signified by tliis expression must depend 
upon the interpretation of the other two passages ; for the same time must 
be meant in all three. 

The third passage is in p. 205. A (Her a description of their pastoral 
life, and of the huts of wood and straw in wdiieh they dwelt, the text pro- 
ceeds thus : ‘ Of these there remained one up to my time on the side oi the 
Palatine hill, looking to the Circus, called the hut of Romulus, which is 
preserved sacred by its curators, no alteration in it being allow'ed. What- 
ever penshes from w^eather or time is replaced, care being taken to preserve 
the nearest possible resemblance to the former state.’ This passage, like 
the former one respeding the Lupercal, is understood by Becker, vol. i. 
p. 401, to refer to the time of Dionysius himself; compare p. 418. 
Another relic of the regal period, the Sororium Tigilhini, is mentioned by 
Livy as being constantly repaired at the public expense ; ‘ Id hodie quoque 
publice semper refetdum manct.’ Livy, i. 25. 

There is how ev(*r considerable difliculiy w ith respect to the locality of 
the casa Eomuli, w liich Dionysius and the Regionary clearly place on the 
Palatine, while some otln r authorities seem to refer it tothefcapitol. The 
question is fully discussed by Becker, w hose solution does not appear to 
me satisfactory (ib. p. 4()1, n. 795). He attempts to explain away all the 
proofs of a casa Eomuli on the Capitol. Mr. Macaulay adopts a different 
course : he suggests that in the time of Fabius Pieter it w as on the Pala- 
tine, but was aiterwards removed to the Capitol. This supposition however 
can scarcely be reconciled w ith the statement of Plutarch that SomuIuB 
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lived Trana rove \tyofikvovs ^uBfiohc KaX^g aKrtje ; which, he adds, are near 
the descent to llie Great Circus from the Palatine hill. Rom. c. 20, 
]Now these words evidently describe the same spot as that designated 
hy Dionysius, and it is not likely that Plutarch should have been so 
minute in his specification of tlie locality if he had not referred to 
an extant relic of antiquity. Mr. Macaulay, indeed, supposes that the 
])l:me retained tlio name, though the hut itsidf had been removed; but 
this hypothesis is improbable, although 8ohnus, i. 18, certainly speaks of a 

* tugurium Faust uli,*^ on the Palatine, where Romulus dwelt, as being no 
longer in existemic. The ‘tugurium Fanstidi’ on the Palatine is likewise 
mentioned in a fragment of Dio Cassius, vol. i. p. 6, ed. liokkor, but it docs 
not seem clear tliat the ‘hut of Faustiilus’ and ‘the hut of Romulus* are 
identical. The Romans are described as building Ka\idb€g Upal, in Pint. 
Kum. 8. 

Prellcr, in his edition of the Regionary (Die Regmnen der Staat Rom., 
Jena, 1846), p. 180, prefers the conjecture that there were two huts of Ro- 
mulus, one on the Palatine, the other on the Capitol, near the temple of 
Jupiter; the former being alluded to bv Dionysius and Plutarch, and 
named by the Begionary in the region of the Palatium (ib. p. 16) ; the 
latter being alluded to by Virgil, ^u. viii. 656 : by Macrob. Sat. i. 15, 
§ 10 ; M. Seneca, Controv. 6 and 9 ; Martial, viii. 80 ; and Vitrur. ii. 1. 
The meaning of the latter passage seems not to be altered J>y restoring the 
word as proposed by Becker, vol. i. p. 402. With this insertion the pas* 
sage stands thus ; ‘ Item in Capitolio eommonefacere potest et significare 
mores vetustatis Romuli casa, et in arce sacrorum, stramentis tecta,' The 
latter words are to be rendered : ‘ The but of Romulus, even in the sacred 
citadel, covered with straw.' The expression arx sacrorum is, as Becker 
says, peculiar, but uot inadmissible, considering the sanctity of its temples 
and holy places. 

An esaes Romuli is named in the fragment of the Sacra Argeorum in 
Varro, L.L, v. § 64, in connexion with the place c?alled Gcrrnalus or Ger- 
mains, which was the side of the Palatine looking towards the Capitol and 
the river. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 417. It is possible that this building 
may have inclosed the casa Romuli on the Palatine. 

Mr. Macaulay and Becker point out the improbability of the existence 
of two buildings in Rome, each bearing the name of casa Romuli, Mr* 
Macaubty argues that when Dio Cassius mentions on two occiisions that 
the hut of Romulus was burnt (xlviii. 43 ; liv. 29) he would, if there had 
been two such Imts, have told us of uliich he spoke. Dio Cassius would 
undoubtedly have written with greater precision if he had specified the 
casa Romuli to which he referred ; but it seems conceivable that two rude 
huts may have existed, even in the same city. If they had been genuine 
remains of antiquity, tlicir existence in duplicate would be surprising ; but 
as they were fabricated relies, the oceurreiice of two rival huts is not more 
remarkable than the occurrence of several tombs of yFnoas in anti(|ui(y, or 
of several relics of a saint iu modern times. .dSneas, as Dionysius truly 
remarks, could only be buried in one place ; though many tombs, both 
of him and of other heroes, were shown, (et nvag raparrot rb iroX- 
Xaxy Xeyetrdrti re jcai S^iicpvfrBai rdipoifc Aivtiov, api]\dvov bvrog iv wXeioat top 
ahrbp rtdapQai kpOvpt^Qkprtg Sn fcotpop tfrrip l-rri ttoWwp rovro ye rb 

dwopov, jcai pdXicra rwp plv iirKpaPtlg rag rbxag &C., i. 54.) In 

like manner, a saint could only have one head, and a martyr could only 
have Buffered by one iustnunent of execution: nevertheless such relics 
are multiplied in order to satisfy ‘the curiosity of devout persons. 

* Spain (says Mr. Ford) is still the land of relics : for bones and other 
fragments have escaped better than their precious settings, which the irre- 
verent spoiler removed. In case any traveller may miss seeing any 
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jvirli relicario, Lo has the satisfiietory refleeiion that tlnw Mill bo 
iouikI a bit of almost any given ai*tiele in every other grand repository of 
t iio IV iiinsula : for in proportion as objects were rare, nay uinijne, they pos- 
sessed a marvellous power of self-reprodiietion, for the comfort and conso- 
lation of true believers.’ Handbook for Travellers in Spain, vol. i. ]>. I2t». 

Other eases of duplicate relics have been prcseiwed from antu|uity. 
Thus there were two towms in Cappadocia not far from each other, l)*)th of 
which bore the name of Comana. Both of them claimed a coimexio.i with 
the Tanri(* temple of Diana, celebrat'd for its human sacrifices. IJolh of 
them showed tlio same relies, and ('specially the saerifieial knife ol Iphi- 
genia. Dio Cassius, xxxv. 11. Tii this instanee, the vieinity of the other 
town did not prevent caeli Comana from shoeing this precious relic. (On 
the connexion of the legend of On'stes and Tpliitjenia Miih Comana, see 
Proco])., Bell. Pers. i. 17.) The double relic at Rome wan not however 
an absurdity, for it was conceivable that Romulus might have h:ul two 
shepherd’s huts, and that both might liave been preserved. 

Tiiere M as like^^ ise on the Palatine hill an atriiun Cart, derived from 
Cacins, udio (Uilertained Hereult's hospitably, and appears to he a dillt'ixmt 
p(Uson froTu Cac'us, the moiisler and fr('('l)Ooter.‘ (Sei' llu' Regionarv. r>. 1 1, 
\vith Preller’s note, p. 152, and the ])assages of J)iod. iv. 31, and Solin. i, 
§ 18, there cited ; also B(‘ck('r, vol. i. p. 107.) The eavo of Cav*ns was 
near the Porta Trigerniua, uinler the Aventine ; si*e Solin. i. § 8 ; Becker, 
ib. p, 1-19. Jfrfiun is explained i)y Preller, p. 119. lobe an area surrounded 
by porticoes or other huildiiigs, those buildings being used as dwellings, lor 
otficial pur]ux«es. for andiives, librarit's, and the like. 

I4astly, it sliould be observed, Milh rt'sj)cct to (lie citation of Dionysins, 
that tliere \vere no inverted cr^uuaas or (.)thor such artili(*es to mark an ex- 
tract in an ancient manuscript, and therefore Dionysius, in repeating the 
wonls of Fabius, Mould, in tlesignating the time of that writer, liave said 

rijc ifXtKicii' (or some such Mords), and not ^ri kui pvv, tn xai tig 

e/xf, ex 2 )n* 8 .sion.s Mhicli could not fail to mislead the ancient reader, if 
the time of Fabius had been int('uded, 

JJ^iebulir, Hist. vol. i. p. 222, understands tlie words in Dionysius re- 
. specting the ancient lays to refer to his oM*n time, and not to the time of 
Fabius, Ulriei, Iternhardy, and Petersen consider the words to be those 
of Fabius. Coresen is of the same opinion, ib. p. 99, though he thinks that 
the verses signified were sacred songs, 4 

Mr, Macaulay likewise reieets the common interpretation of the word 
woh}iJLa in Plutarch’s Life of Romulus, c. 8, extr., and proposes to translate 
it by poem. The follow ing appears to bo the meaning of the passage. After 
hanng related the birth and nurture of the twins, Plutarch proceeds thus : 

^ Such being, in the main, the account of Fabius and Diocles of Peparethus 
(the latter of whom is believed to be the first who published a history of 
the foundation of Rome), the marvellous and romantic character of the story 
creates in some minds a suspicion of its truth. But wo ought not to dis- 
believe it, when wo remember what great effects are due to fortune, and 
consider that the Rmnan poM or would never have reached such an extent, 
if instead of having sprung from a divine origui, it had been derived from a 
mean and ordinary source.' _ 

Plutarch, in his life of Camillus, c. 6 f makes a similar remark on the 
fortune of the Kbmans. which could not, he thinks, have attaiiied to so great 
a height, from such base and humble beginnings, without the open and 
deelaredi exhibition of the divine aid, by means of various supernatural 
appearances* 

The expresBion Spa/tanKiv in Plutarch may be compared with the lan- 
guage of liTy, T. 21 : * Ha'c ad ostentationem scena ffaujeati* miraculii 
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^tiora quam ad Adorn, neque affiirmare n^uerefellere operas pretium eet/ 
The ends of history and tragedy are likewise contraeted in Polyb. ii. 66. 

Mr. Macaulay admits that none of the translators of Plutarch’s Life of 
Romulus' render the word iroti/pa by poem^ in the above-cited passage. 
Leopold, likewise, a late editor of this life, a respectable scholar, translates 
TTolfifia by opm in this passage in his Index Gracitatis. 


Note B. — (p. 226.) 

No entire poem in the Saturnian metre (unless the epitaph of N»viu8 
upon himself, m lour verses, deserves that name ; Gell. i. 24) is extant, and 
therefore our idea of its laws must be principally derived from the accounts 
of the Latin meti’ical writers. Tlie normal form i^hich they consistently 
l(w do^n, and uhich agrees uith the epitaph of Nffivius, is tnat it consists 
of two members, the Arst being a dimeter iambic catallectic, the second a 
dimeter trochaic brachycatallectic, otlierwiso called an ithyphallio. In less 
technical language, it may be described, according to the remark of the 
same grammarians, as consisting either of three iambi uith a syllable, and 
of three trochees, or of a senarian iambic Tiith a syllable. The following 
verses exemplify this structure : 

Dabunt malum Metelli | N®vio poet®. 

Isis pererrat orbem | cnnibus profusis. 

See Victorinus, iii. 19, p. 190 ; Plotius, c. 6, § 13, 14, p. 281 ; Atilius 
Fortunatianus, i. 8, p. 323 ; ii. 27, p. 361; Servius, c. 9, § 12, p. 376; 
Censorinus, c. 2, § 11, p. 407 ; Diomedes, iii. 34, § 37, p. 495, cd. Gais- 
ford ; Terontianus Mauriis, p. 243-9, ed. Putsch. The modern writers on 
the subject are cited by Klotz, ib. p. 280 ; see particularly the excellent 
exposition of Grauert, appended to Koene, * Ueber die Sprache der 
Bomischen Epiker,’ Miinster, 1840, p. 256 — 279. 

Although the verse above described vi as the proper type or model of 
the Saturnian metre, yet the Latin poets seem to iiave allowed themselves ,, 
wide deviations front it. Atilius Fortunatianus says: 'Nostri antiqui 
(nt vere dicam, quod araaret) usi sunt eo non observatd lege, nec uno genere 
‘euatoditp inter se versw : um pneterquam quod durissimos feeevmt, 
alios brf^oTfS^ aifOS longiores mseruenmt, ut vix invenerm ^ 

jfW ponerfsm** p. S23. Fortunatianus proeseos 'to addito 

of the metre : nearly the same passage reouri iba 
Tiob^n^-p. ISO. Ti^tentianus Maurua gives a similar account : - 
: > ^ ^ ^ Bed «»t origo GraDca^ 

\ IQlique ine^n istud 
Oerto modo dederunt ; 

Nostrique mox poetss 
Budem sonum seeuti 
Ut quseque res ferebat, 

Sic oisparis figured 
Tersus vagos Ipcaba&t. 

fim An asyninrtete metre, similar to the Saturniah < verae* 

was used by &e Greeks, but whether it served as a model to NsDvius and 
the earty writers of Saturnian verse, cannot be ascertained. See; 
phsestion, de Metric, c. 16, with Oaisford’s note, p. 841-8. A vene 
of Axohiiochus, cited by Hephssstion, approaches the Saturnian form: 

(See Other verses o^the same poet. Frag, 29, ed. GaisfoTd.|L 

^ B' ' 
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Gmuert remwks 'in tits Saturaiui vene the Bomans admitted 
long instead of short syllables wherever it'was convenient. They moreover 
sometimes allowed tihe hiatus^ sometimes lengthened a short syllable in the 
arsis* res(dv^ long q^Uables* and sometimes made a long syllable serve for 


an entire Ibbt 

rUattia,'fail4 


Art, tha 


in the Bame Uoeaoewhi^ ai 
'in 'I^Mren^e' 866), nt* 6 



iAekhIhited the eaitte eontcait'M 
^vesmefBiHitaa and Terence and iheee of Ariatonbimfiea^ 

Set, Bnt '&e ttstlare had a typical fiwm j thine wae a Wuda^jl^i^ fofefr’ 
notmd which its worse, however eocenmo, revolved ; it was not* 
ihyt hmi ca l, nor did it depend upon accent, without quantity* nor wna it 
satisfied a mere number of syllables. It is not credible that afl tiio 
theses, (according to Muller’s conjecture) could be omitted, Or tiu^ soth' 
verses were permitted as Niebuhr has made out of Livy’s text, the emiaphs 
of the Scipios, and other prose inscriptions. See Strenbet De msepip* 
tionibns qu«B ad mimerum Satuminm referuntur. Turici, 1846. 

A fraiiment of Charisius, from which Niebuhr had promised new light 
on the subject, has been published from a Neapolitan MS., by Schnenk 
win in a program, Gotting. 1811, but it turns out to be so mutilated 
as to be nearly unintelligible, and to be devoid of value. See Niebuhr, 
Hist. vol. i. n. 687 ; Lect. vol. i. p. 10; Bemhardy, Bom. Litt. p. 167; 
Streuber, ib. p. 13. 
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0HAITBB VIIj 

*■' '' 

"^npTE! have in the three preceding chapters attempt^ to 
* * ascerttdn what were the materials, for the formation 
of a naxrative of early Boman history, at the command of Fahius 
Pietm, Cinciua^ and Cato, when they began to write their 
accounts of that period in the Second Pimic War. We have 
found that there was a continuous list of annual magistrates, 
more or less complete and authentic, ascending to the commence* 
ment of the consular government ; that from the burning of the 
city there was a series of meagre official annals, kej^t by the 
chief pontiffi ; that many ancient treaties, and texts of laws 
— ^including the laws of the Twelve Tables — ^were •preserved ] 
together with notes of ancient usages and rules of customary l^w 
— ^both civil and religious — ^recorded in the books of the pontifis, 
and of some of the civil magistrates ; and that these docu- 
mentary sources of history, which furnished merdy the dry 
skeleton of a narrative, were clothed with flesh and muscle by 
the addition of various stories handed down from preceding 
times by oral tradition. Some assistance may have been derived 
from popular songs, and still more from family memoirs — but 
there is nothing to show or to make it probable that private 
families began to record the deeds of their distinguished mem- 
benei, before any chronicler had arisen for the events which 
htterested the commonwealth as a whole. 

The essential characteristic^ of the history of the first four 

and Mialf centuries of Borne — so far as it deserves the name of 

history, and is a veradous relation of real events — ^is that it was 

pot reduced into a narrative form by contemporary writers, hot 

* 
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that the coiuaected account of it was drawn up at a later period 
from such fragmentary materials as we have just described. 
The same was tte character of the^tlrecian history hntil. about 
the year 500 B.CS. Prior to this time there was no conteiRporary 
historian ; nevertheless some memorials of it were preserved hy 
various means^ from which the subsequent writers constructed ft 
continuous narrative. 

The early fortunes of the Teutonic tribes before they crossed 
the Rhine and the Danube, and invaded the Roman empire, are 
imperfectly known, on account of the want of regular contem- 
porary registration. Some accounts of them have however been 
recovered from sources similar to those by which the early Roman 
histoiy was preserved from total oblivion. Such information as 
has been preserved concerning this dark period is, according to 
M. Guizot, to be gleaned from the Greek and Roman writers, 
who notice them incidentally : from documents posterior to the 
Germanic invasion, such as the Salic, Visigoth, and Burgundian 
Codes, in- which anterior facts are mentioned ; and from national 
recollections and traditions of the Germans themselvea0 In 
modern times, we can only find a parallel to this state of thingg 
in Oriental coiqitries, where printing is not practised, and the 
present is not stamped in the indelible characters which preserve 
its memory in the civilized countries of Europe. 0 


(t) Civilisation on France, Le^on 7. 

( 2 ) The absence of works bearing the genuine historical character in 
Hindu literature is confessed bv Col. Tod, in the preface to his Annals of 
Rajasfhan. The want of regular histones is, however, he remarks, in some 
degree compensated by other native meniorials, which would afford no 
despicable materials for the history of India. ‘ The first of these are the 
Purans ana genealogical legends of the princes, which, obscured as they 
are by mythologies details, allegory, and improbable circumstances, 
contain many facts that serve as beacons to direct the research of the 
historiwi.’ Iho next are the heroic poems. The bards are however ooart< 
poets : and there is an understanding between the Prince and the bard, 
that the recital of the Prince’s acts is to tend only to his g\<xeyr. ‘ Another 
species of historical records is found in the accounts given by the Brahmins 
of the endowments of the temples, their dilapidation and repairs, whiSi 
fhrnish oecanons for the introduction of historieS and chronolog^eildcrti^. 
In the legends respecting places of pilgrimage and refigious resort, proftae 
events azeblendea with superstitious rites and ordinances, local oeremonfes 
and. customs.* ' These difierent records, (adds Col. Tod) wori^ oi n 
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§ 2 Such being then the results At which we inust aniw 
with respect to the sources from which the earUest histbriaxis 
formed their nanAtive of the events of the first four and arhalf 
oentuAs of Borne, we have next to inquire whether that narra> 
tip was, in its substance, adopted and repeated by Dionysius, 
JMj, and the other secondary historians of antiquity whose 
works are now extant 

It has been already shown that Dionysius and Livy wrote 
their accounts of the first four and a-half centuries with different 
views and upon different plans.(*) Livy compresses into one 
book, out of 142, his history of the Foundation of Rome, and of 
the Seven Kings ; whereas Dionysius allots four books out of 
twenty — a fifth part of his work — ^to the same period. Dionysius 
enumerates in detail the writers of the early history, both Greek 
and native, and he indicates some subsidiary documents from 
which information respecting the events of that time could be 
drawn. There is every reason for believing that not only for the 
general o utline of the history, but with respect to each successive 
event, he took fqr his groundwork the narrative framed by some 
one of the historians or antiquarian writers who preceded 
him; and that the nucleus of his facts was in no case drawn 
from his Own imagination. We may reasonably assume that, 
in wnting his work, he adhered to the pursuit of truth and 
honesty, which he declared to be his paramount object ;(*), 


' historical and geograplucal character which I know to exist ; rasf^s or 
poetioal legends of prmces, which are eoiumon; local puranas, relinotis 
comments, and traditionary couplets, with authorities of a less duhious 
eharaoter, namely, inscriptions cut on the rook, ^oins, copper-plate grants, 
containing charters of immunities, and expressing many singular features 
of civil government, constitute no contemptible material for the historian.* 
p<xiv. 

Above, ch. tii. §.2. , 

{4) ti, Sf ob'jfl KoXan/ae %afuv Iwi rabjnv dwtieXcva irpayfianiav, 
dXXa r% dXifwiac koc rov SiKeUov ir^voovfuvoei Set vroxdStaOai watrav Ivro- 
pfov, Ae. JLat Bom. i. 6, sd fin. Compare Bosse de Dion. Hal. vit& et in- 
geoio, p. 64, (Berl. 1341, 4tp.) Hiebtuu: says of the history of Dionysius : 
* The longer and the more earefatty work is examined, the more must 

.-tents oritHten acknowledge that it is deserving of all respect, and the more 
> wifi is bajrand a Wtoehoose of moat adid mftnnnation.'— >Iiect. vol. 1, p. liv, 
‘^la fissKneV times, » waaihe genend belief that whatever Dionysius had 
-DpKjge.thaa Lhy wezn mese fi^ea of his own, but with the excepiioa of 
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and that he showed that regard for veracity in his own 
work which he admired in the works of other historians, and 
prescribed to alL But his notions of historical truth were 
borrowed from his time and nation; they, were such INK were 
cuiTent among the later schools of Greek historians and- a^i- 
quarians. His object was to ennoble and embellish the eairly 
Homan history; to rescue it from the annalistic state; to ftoe 
it from puerile fables and antique marvels ; and to invest it 
with a philosophic dress, such as would give it grace and 
dignity in the eyes of a cultivated Greek reader. Taking 
therefore the accounts of the early period of Rome as he found 
them handed down by previous writers, he subjected them to 
such a process as he thought best fitted to produce a history 
worthy of the pen of Thucydides ; whom Dionysius, according 
to the measure of his ability, evidently takes as his principal 
model, notwithstanding his depreciatory and cavilling criti- 
cism of that great writer. For this purpose he reduces all 
the events to the standard of probability, by omitting or 
softening down the marvellous, supernatural,^ and improbable 
details; and by suggesting other causes and motives more 
consistent with the real course of human events than those 
provided or implied by the simple-minded, old-fashioned, and 
credulous writers who chronicled the traditionary legends. In 
this procedure, he was fortified by the pifecedent of Thucydides, 
who treated the Homeric accoimt of the Trojan war according 
to the rationalistic method, as well as by the practice of 
Ephorus, and numerous other Greek writers of the Alexandrian 
school.^ With a sithilar view, he uses every event as a theme 
to which he may attach some lesson of political wisdom, drawn 
from the stores of Greek philosophy. This latter object is 

his speeches there is sbsolutelv nothing that can be called ioveotCd t bo 
only worked up those materials which were tmuttnitted to hinl by Otoer 
authorities.’ — ^ib. p. Ivi. Schvregler expresses the saipe opinicta, vol. L p» 
101. See his acootmt of Dionyauie, p. 97-103. . ' * 

(S) See Becker, i. p, 40, on tiie method of pjonyrins in 
early history. For an estsmate of his worl^ see Waehsmntoi Aidlh 
Stoats, pi U-8. 
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chiidfly effected by the introductiou of numerous long didacttfs 
speeches^, in vrhish the supposed views of the spefdcer 
developed, bat which axe exclusively the production of; the 
historjl^n himself There is no reason to suppose that they are ' 
founded on any hints or outlines of speeches, contained in 
the writings of his predecessors j or even that the occadons 
on which they are represented to. have been delivered were 
mentioned by the earlier historians. Th6 scenes were doubtless 
dramatized by Dionysius himself, and the speeches were invented 
with as much freedom of fiction as would be assumed by a 
draihatic writer. (®) We shall, in future ch^ters, adduce some 
examples illustrative of his mode of imagining speeches. 

§ 3 Livy's views, in writing the history of his country were, 
as we have said, different from th|ise of Diony8iua(^ Livy wrote 
for a Boman, whereas Dionysius wrote for a Greek public : the 
main object of Dionysius was the early history, the main object 
of Livy was the later history. Hence the period which occupies 
the eleven extant books of Dionysius, reaching just beyond the 
Decemvirate, is in Livy completed in three. 

The narrative of Boman history, from the foundation of the 
city to the expulsion of the kings, and from the expulsion of the 
kings to the end of the decern viral government, as given by ‘ 
'Livy, agrees substantially with that of Dionysius; though ib- 

(6) See Basso, ib. p. 59. The following are Niebuhr’s views respecting 
the speeches in Dionysius : * We cannot suppose that Dionysius and Livy 
did anything for the speeches they insert, except work them up as pieces 
of oratory. Those speeches however are frequently something more, and 
contain allusioas to circumstances of which their narratives show no know* 
ledge, but which cannot possibly have been brought in at raudoin.' Hist. 

' vol. U. p. 10. '* The carend use which he [Dionysius] made of his auth<^ 
riU^B, renders him invaluable' to us ; sometimes even the foundations of his 
speeches are taken ftom ancient annalists ; many circumstances at least 
' vmich were mentioned in them, and which he could not incorporate in the 
body of ba history, are introduced in his speeches, which consequently 
.contain, traces of a genuine tradition, though otherwise everything 
seii^ io be arfai^ry in, mem^’ Lect. vol. 1, p. liv. ‘ What may be brought 
<%ainst .hiiu as a proof of his‘ bad taste ore his speeches, in which he imi* 
.tff^.Tk'Upy^ides.in suoh apsanner, that be made his heroes spe^ as if all 
then; ijuthenians, and ffrae causes them to lose all their individiifihity 

'dfiDbiffihl^.* lb. p. lv. 

' -bl.'Below* eh. id. xiL and xiiii 
(e) Cbbfeiiting Livy, see Sdiwegler, ibTp. 108'4d$> 
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differs widely in t3i© details. (®) Both doubtless reproduce 

the nanative of the events of that period which had been framed 
by Fabius Pictor, Ciocius, cmd Cato about the time bf the Second 
Punic War j and which the other subsequent historians whom 
we have already enumerated, posterior to these writers^ but prior 
to Dionysius and lavy, repeated with certain variations asnd 
additiona(^®) If the works of these historians were now extant, 
we should be able to dispense with Dionysius and Livy, with 
respect to the first four and a-half centuries, and we should 
doubtless be able to form a better judgment than is now attain- 
able, as to the me^s by whi(di the original narrative of this 
period was constructed, and the sources from which it was drawn. 
But our real knowledge of the history of the period would pro- 
bably be little varied — ^these writers had themselves no authentic 
sources of information : though nearer to the time than Dionysius 
and Livy, they were not near enough to have access to any ori- 
ginal testimony : they were neither contemporaries nor the sons 
of contemporaries ; and there is no ground for believing that a 
Homan under the empire, who could study the works of Fabiu^ 
Cato, Piso, Ccelius, and Valerius Antias, would have formed any 
, other or more correct view of the early Boman history than a 
modem obtains from the perusal of Dionysius and Livy.(^^) 


( 9 ) See Beaufort, Eaaai, Part ii. eh. 2 and 6 ., 

(10) Lachmann tlius describes the existence of an establislved version 

of early Boman history before the time of Livy. ‘ Ubi singulos non eitavit 
plerumque aut consensuin liistoricorum aiit vurgsreni famam sequitnr. De 
multis, m quibus historic! discrepabant, sententia quaedam vnlearis itars- 
luerat, mentibus hominum inlixa, et in sermonibus, oratiouibus, etc. 
uemorari solita, aut religionibus confinnata, neo solum de nrbis primordiu 
in tantd. fabularum dirersitate, sed in sequenti quoque historic. Sanct)« 2 < 
gaiiorem famam dicit, i. 7, frequentiorem famam, ii. 33, (ubi Ptsonis -nar- 
ration! earn prsefert, ita xxi. 46, de Scipione/hma obtinnit. Hnic in vefus- 
tste remm standum esse dicit, hace autem etiatn apud historieos aut plores 
ant^ nonnuUos certe erat, cainque prtesertim in prime Ubro et ubi^updae 
vsnabatur seqnitur, undo sa'pc in magnA narrstionum varietftte ' criri 
Dionyato plane consentit.' De Font, Lit. i. j>. 48. / , 

^ ^i) ‘ One may assume (says Niebuhr) thtitlW tdokevervriretlinririi^ 
m liiaymn^iye nom some one of hjs predecessors, tod nevW added 


w ^n® t ana witn a little latitude, it may ako b 

DKmTOus,^o however embitoidered the plsia tide oflds 

tbwx ^ 
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w»i Tfidlfy otf the imfioitaiiod' t>f eotiti3id(]^p«4n^ 

historical and d its supraiority to end triuliri(ite; 0 ^ 

b«tt be took toe grants the general -truth and authentidty the ^ 
"'narrative of the early history of his country, which had been 

recrived :for some ctmturies before his time, and had been re^ 

¥ ^ 

peated ^ a long series of writers. The critical investigaition of 
primitive history was never carried on with great success by the 
ancients and if it had crossed his mind to doubt the events of 

f 

the early ages of Rome, he would probably have repudiated the 
idea 'as so unpatriotic as almost to verge upon impiety. He 
contented himself with exercising that amount of scepticism, 
which seems to have exhausted the critical powers of the 
ancients — even, in minds of such gigantic dimensions as those cf 
Thucydides and Aristotle — ^namely, with trying the received 
narrative by the canon of internal probability, without inquiring 
about external testimony. With respect to marvellous incidents, 
Livy is by no means a credulous historian ; the principles laid 
down in his preface, (^®) and his treatment of the mythical 
period, prove incontestably that he was as little inclined to 


( 12 ) See Livy, vi. 1 ; yiii. 40; xxv. 11 ; xxxix. 14. * iEqu^es piwcipue 
acriptores, qui rebus ^estis ipsi interfuerant, sectari solebat Liriua.' Labh> 
mann de Foot. Lir. ii. p. 17. Compare ib. p. 60. 

( 13 ) JSTiebuhr characterizes Livj’a preface as follows; ‘His prefoce is 

very characteristic ; it m one the worst parts of his work ; whereas tlm 

introductions in the ^eat practical historians.Thucydides, Sallust, and Taci- 
tus, are real masterpeces of composition. This may be ^ounted for by the 
fact, Uiat Livy began his work, without being coascums <f any d^nite 
object ; while the other historians sketched in bold outlines the results of 
their long m^t^ous.’ Loct. vol. 1 , p. lx. The short preface preyed by 
Livy to his history cannot be faicly compared with the iutrouuctionB of 
Thoeydides add Tacitus ; its obieot is far more limited and personal than 
the mshorate discourses to whicu Niebuhr refers. Viewed in this lig^t, it 
seeins to pe a beoutiM composition, and well-suited to its purpose. In 
another place Niebuhr speaks of this preface, as one of ‘ the most difficult 
passes ;iil Latin prose —(Iieot. vol. lii. p. 233) : but after kavinx often 
read it vnm at^ution, I am unable to perceive the difficulties to wtuch he 
alludes, " Moreover, therstseems no around for beUeviug that Livy begim 
hts'Worlc '‘.witibout beipg SOnBcioua of any definite object.' The only'tegitt- 
mats ebjeot which he eould have, was to execute what he sccoraplisn^, 
vfiit.'^ ^a detailed account of the wairs of Home from its foundstiem to his 
owik'timer-a.pex^ reokonelfiftt 746 years. If his objast had been to .proro - 
thy' pF to bstaldiah. any doctme, he w<^d have undertaken apa^, 

prq^y witoin the province of the historiasu 
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give credit to events contrary to the oixler of nature as any 
educated Roman of his time. When he recounts any super- 
natural event, which he finds recorded by some of his pre- 
decessors, he almost always accompanies it with an expression 
of unbelief. Like Dionysius, he rationalizes the marvellous 
incidents by adopting interpretations which reduce them to the 
level of ordinary nature. Thus both historians mention the 
the story of the Sh^wol:^ thatit arpse Ifpm the 
^"bigliity of the word 2ujpa, which also signified a worfian "of 
unchaste life;(‘*) an explanation which did not greatly exalt 't|^ 
infancy and education of the founders of the city. : « 

The expressions both of Dionysius and Livy show that this 
rationalist and lowering explanation of the legend of Romulus 
and Remus had been promulgated before their tiine ; and indeed' 
there is some ground for thinking that it was known to Cato, 
whose intimacy with Ennius, the translator of Euhemerus, may 
have reconciled him with this fashionable mode of treating the 
heroic legends. Niebuhr supposes that Piso, who lived at the 
time of the Gracchi, was the first to introduce this system into 
Roman history but whether this conjecture is well-founded 


( 14 ) ‘ yiMwa, quuni fluitantem alveum, quo expositi erant pueri, 

tenuis in sicco aqua destituissct, lupam sitientem ex montibus, qui circa 
sunt, ad puerilcm vagitum cursum flexisse : earn sununissas infantibus 
adeo miteni prsebuisse mammas, ut lingua lamb^ntem pueros magistcrregii 
pecoris invenerit. Faustulo fuissc nam&xfef^nt. Ab co ad stabula Laren- 
tise uxori educandos latos. Sunt qui LareAtiam vvlga^ wrpore lupam 
inter past<yres voratam putent : inde locum fabuItB ao mircieuM datum.'-^ 
i. 4. Dionysius, having given the marvellous version of the legend of the 
twins, according to Fabius, proceeds ihus : Srepot oiiiv rdv pvOtoStc^ipuv 
Aitovvrfc ioropiKg ypa^g irpoeijKUv, Tt)v yt aw69taiv rUv ^ptipStv obx i>S 
\tv9ri roiQ vwtiptraic ynfOfiivtfv, drriOavov tlvai ^aet, ual \vicatvtje rb rtBao- 
ffbv, § Toif; ftaoToiic iirtiye rolg naiSiois, wg dpafiarueiic pterov hroiriap Staap- 
povnv. Apart of the story substituted by those who treated the other version 
as unfitted for history, and considered the adventure of the she- wolf as hul 
of theatrical improbability, was that Lnreutia was called hupa from hto 
unchaste lifia tan bi rovro 'EXXjjvmtov rt ical dpy^atov, Ini raXg ptaQapwtgme 
tA A^poSteia riOtfuvov, at vvv tbwptntaripq KAriatt iraTpai TrpiaaYOpeiei^eu. 
Ayvoovvrac bk rivac airb irX&aai rbv ntpl r^ XvKaivtfp V4k • The. 

same ‘Nationalist explanation is repeated by flutarch, ‘Bom. 4. 
work De Orig. Gent. Bom. 21, it is attributed to 'Valerius AntiM..' It 
appears to be ancient, fior Cato spoke of Larentia as * meretriedo quadmi; 
locupletata:’ Macrob. Sat. i. 10, § 16. V i 

(ig) See Hist. vol. i. p. 236-2^, vol.. U. p. 9 ; Le<st. rot 1, p.jppfvia^3a. 
Compare Krause, p. 139— -65. 
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or not, it is certain that the rationalist method, so well under- 
stood by tho Greek writers, had been applied to the Roman 
history before the time of Dionysius and Livy.(i®) 

Niebuhr conceives that Livy has treated the events of the 
early centuries in an ironical spirit — ^regarding this period as not 
really^entitled to the character of history. (^’) But for this suppo- 
siticm there seems to be no adequate ground. Livy was conscious 
cbnt^ testimony is the only sure historical founda- 

psjpdi^ved that the events attributed to the early 
im|>erfec^ -known: he ascribed this uncertainly 
hotireyer to the remoteness of time,’ and not to the absence of 
c^vnl rCgi^mtion^ which was the rOi^ cause. If Tbucydid^ 
had visited Rome, and if he had investigated its history witii jis 
much care as he investigated the history of Athens, he m^ht 
have left an account of the expulsion of the Tarquins, not 1^ 
authentic thair that which he has left of the overthrow of the 
Bisistratidae. In this case, Livy would have had no reason to 
complain of the obscurity produced by distance of time.(*®) 


(i€) Oompare the remarks of Niebuhr, Hist. toI. i. p. 236. Htfrins 
repeated Livy’s account of the single combat of T. Manlius with the Gaul 
(vii. 10 ), Niebuhr proceeds thus : ‘ This is a faithful copy of Livy's nar- 
rative. Here again his poetical mind shows its reverence for the ancient 
legend, carefully settiug forth its poetical features, and not in the least 
attetnpting to cut it down to a historical possibility : as had been done two 
generations previously by the annalist Q. Claudius, whose^ most vapid nar- 
rative Gellius copies with affected admiration’ (ix. 13) ; Hist. vol. ra.p. TJT* 
n, 141. The narrative of this event in Livy is more graphic and minute 
in its details, but it agrees substantially with that of Claudius Quadrigarins; 
nor is there any circumstance in Livy whi«h is impossible, or even in^ro- 
bable. The admiration of Gellius, moreover, as w’ell as that of Pavorinus, 
mentiohed by him, Tor the passage in question, appears to have bee|^ quite 
genuinn, and not at all affected. 

( 17 ) .See Hist. vol. ii- p. 459, n. 1011 . Speaking of the reign of Somulg^, 
sayrfi, ‘ I 4 vy tells the tale of these times like a history, witiout meaning 

it ones his poetical feeling enabling him to comprehend these ages 
bett^.thna those in which historical light was beginning to d&wn.’— Hist, 
vol. L p. Again, in Hist. vol. i. p. 3, it is said of Livy ‘ He wrote, 
withmxt 'any. 'Positive feeling whether of doubt or conviction, bzinging 
'.4bwA the majtV'els of the heroic ages into the sphere of history.’ The same 
vvihw-' riBonrs in the Lectures 5 ‘He [Livy] treats the whole of the eaidy 
'hiaiiovy whh- a siMSt of irony, half believing«|Mdf disbelwving it.*— roh i. 

■ ' 

( 18 ) hiHiptkti of the events uanfated in his first five b<»ke, m 
,* Jresquhin vetQstwtomndh obscuraB, veluti qua mdgno ex intereallo vtx 
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Niebuhr seems to view Livy principally in the light of a 
great painter; who represents historical scenes in vivid and 
striking colours.(^®) Hence his admiration of the first book, 
containing the regal period ; which he considers the mjistei piece 
of Livy’s whole histoiy.(®®) Livy undoubtedly possessed much 
eloquence and power of description: but he manifestly consi- 
dered the later and not the earlier period of the history as his 
main object and the tone which Niebuhr calls ironictil is 
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rather that of incUBfereiice and uncertainty as to the true cha- 
racter of the events, than covert mockery. Livy does not 
attempt to conceal the discrepancies in the statements of his 
predecessors respecting many important events in the early 
history: thus he mentions the various accounts which were 


golden age, of which he had no dvatinct idea. But Livy must have under* 
stood the time from the Second Punic "War to the Civil wars of Ciesar 
better than any portion of the previous history. Elsewhere Niebuhr says ; 

‘ If wo possessed the second decad, which was ^probably far better than the 
later ones, we should see manifest reasons to account for the loss of the 
latter ; for, as they were so much inferior to the first decode, they were never 
read in the schoob of the grammarians, and consequently were very seldom 
or never copied.’ Lect. vol. 1, p. lx. If the latter decMs were inferior to 
the early ones, in point of composition, this fact might be as w'ell ascer* 
tained now, from a comparison with the lirst, third, fourth, and the five 
books of the fifth decad, as it could be by a comparison with the second 
d^cad, if it ware extant. In fact, however, there seems to be no gnwnd 
fof supposing thid the later were inferior, even in point of compositi^ 1;^ 
bcMcs, . iui w^ks of hktory, they were aoubdess far materiS^- 
.able ana anthenfae. Thb preservation bf the first decad may. be.liidisiaiiyiw 
for- by ^ attinimaire. notuze of the stories of the early times t andtt^of 
boifics, XX.- to.'xlv..'by. the interest which ottaebed to- the eonfeest wH^' 
Hmuubak, and the conquest of Spain, Greece, and Asia Minor. Else- 
where however Niebu^ forms a more favourable estimate of thatportumi 
of Livy’s work, in which he appeared as a contemporary Ristoriam It is 
indeed difficult to see how the views expressed in the precedingpMsage, 
can be reconciled with the following estimate of his history. ‘ His wish 
was, to turn away his thoughts from the degeneracy of his own days; while 
reviving the glories of the past : and the- ease and security wherein the 
weaiy world was at length beginning to breathe again, could not but com- 
fort nim in his sorrow when portraying the fearful events of the civil wan. 
He was desirous of teaching bis countrymen to know and admire the deeds 
of their ancestors, which bad been forgotten, or w^e recorded only- m 
lisping narratives : and he enriched their literature with a colossal master 
■work, with which the Greeks have nothing of the kind to compare, nop can 
any modem peofJe tfiloe a similar work by its side. Of all the losses that 
have befallen us- in Boraan literature, the greatest is that which has left his 
history imperfect.’ — Hist. voL i. p. 4.^ If on the one hand it appears an 
unjust depreciation of Livy, to treat him ^ a mere rhetorician, and ^ntmr 
of scenes, the best part or whose history is that which is not regaixled by 
him as historical; yet -on the other hand the estimate of his work in the 
preceding passage is unduly hig^. In what sense can it be said with truth 
that neither Greece nor modem countries have any history which can be 
compared with, that of Livy P Is it meant that the histoiy of Livy is 
superior to that of 'Lhi^dides P It is to be observed that we possess only 3S 
out of 142 books of Idvy ^ and some of these are not perfect ; so that our 
estimate must be formed" npon only one-fourth of the work ; the re m a ining 
thi^-fourti^ being lost. If the whole wmi^rere exta^ its bulk would 
bf about four thnes its present size: it " Hffi* three octavo 
volumes i' .if it . were, complete, it would occumBKoglfi^lye volumes 
the same rise. . (nMIrime comprised in it is yfi^Pars. If it is a ‘ 
masterttork’. $oa aie^rat'of its oulk, there am piany modem historiesyridim 
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given of the later years of Coriolanus.(®*) In this respect, Diony- 
sius is less candid.: he is more careful to cover the seams and 
cracks of the history, and to conceal its defects — ‘ ut per Iseve 
severos Effundat junctura ungues’ — than the voluminous Livy.(^®) 
At the same time, while Livy admits the existence of doubts as 
to particular events of the early period, he was far from indulging 
in any scepticism with regard to it as a whole ; and we may be 
sure that he considered the accounts of the reigns of Scrvius 
Tullius and Tarquinius Superbus to be in the main as well 
authenticated as the history of the Punic wars. It is true that 
he had no better vouclier for them than writers who lived long 
after the time, and had no authentic materials from whic-h a 
detailed narrative could bo framed ; but provided that a previous 
historian had produced an account of an event, and that this 
account involved nothing contrary to the laws of nature and of 
historical verisimilitude, Livy seems to have been satisfied, and to 
have asked no further questions. The writers whom he quotes 


ota he c^pwd with it : and the same remark sppHes to the number of 
years whi<h it includes. Ifiebuhr thus describes the mannmr hi which he '' 
conceives Livy to have composed his histoiy : * We must suppose that liyyf 
hke most of the ancient writers, dictated his history to a scribe or secretaiy, 
and the manner in which he worked seems to have been this ; he had the 
events of one year read to him, and then dictated his own histoiy of that , 
year, so that he composed the work in portions, each comprising the events' 
of one year, without viewing this year either in its cemnemon with the...* 
preceding or the subsequent one.* — ^Lect. vol. 1, p. bd. This desdription 
might apply to the period from b. xxi. to xlv.— >during which eaehibook . 
usually occupies about two years ; but it is inapplicaUe to the chief p^ of 
the first decad, where a book contains several years ; and some yean are 
almost uneventful. Neither does it seem applicable to the later hooln, 
which must have been founded in great part upon personal knowledge and 
oral information. With respect to the Second Samnite 'War, Nmbnhr 
afterwards says : ' Livy had described some parts of it with great pleasure, 
but others with evident weariness, which was the result of his mode of 
writing : he entered on hit task without reparation, whence he wrote with 
freshness and vigour indeed, but had neither a clear insight into the hisiorn 
nor d eonmand qfhie subject.' — ib. vol. i. p. 351. This account of Llvye 
mode of writing seems inconsistent with me previous assumption that he 
caused the events of each year to be read to him before he dictated, t h e 
Uatory of that yeiw . The J^ter words seem scarcely consistent with .the 
anpenority oveiM tt G reekdBT all modern histories whi^ Niebu^ 
toXivy's work4P^r 
tea) Livy, ib 40, 

See on this subject the remarks of Beaufort, ’^saiu, p. 145. 
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most frequently, and whom he seems to have chiefly consulted in 
composing the extant books of his history, are Claudius Quadri- 
gariuis^ Coelius Antipater, and Valerius Antias. Of these, the 
two first lived at the time of the Gracchi ; the third is of even 
later date. 

The belief that Livy is a credulous and superstitious writer, 
appears to have been derived from his detailed enumerations of 
prodigies, and from his serious and careful manner of treating 
these events, which in our eyes are destitute of all historical 
interest and importance. But these prodigies doubtless occupied a 
prominent place in the official annals of the chief ponfiflF; and from 
the care with which they were expiated by ceremonies conducted 
under the control of the- public authorities, we may be sure that 
they were, at the time, considered of the highest moment. If 
they had not been duly attended to, and adequately atoned for 
by proper observances, they would in many cases have left on 
the minds of the people a religious dread not less than that 
which rained the Athenian army at Syracuse. There were 
B^ni^g rules with respect to the expiation of certain prodigies, . 

awe with which they were regarded 
"^te/ jmd . the strong senm of the necessity which existed ibif .' 
treating them as matters of national concern. It was laid 
down that whenever stones fell from heaven, there waa to 
be a religious celebration of nine days, appointed byvpdblic 
authority ;(®*) and likewise, that whenever an ox was reported 
to have spoken, a sitting of the Senate was to held in, the 
open air.(*®) ' ' 

If the Greeks had made all prodigies a matter of public 
concern — ^if they had been regularly reported to the magistrates, 
and treated , with national expiafbry rites, the subject would 
probably have been noticed from time to time by their later ^ 

' < 34 ) See k 31. 

- (3$) Plimidu. 43. The hnportanoe whichsIfeiB Boman Bgople attaehad 
tOprbaigieSi even in the time of Cioero, may frmjpe space whi<^ 
ha allots to this snbjeot in his third Oatilinarian^ntl^^S. 8; a speSdi 
delivered at a moiniom^ terror, in which none batwtiios of deep inf 
would be ad^tted. 
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historians. This might have given their works a puerile apiioar- 
ance in the eyes of a modern reader ; hut if the interference of 
the state, on such occasions, relieved the minds of the people 
from depressing fears, which, when left to their natural course, 
would have been productive of national calamities, the nieans 
by which this benefit was effected were deserving of histoi ical 
commemoration. 

§ 4 ' The speeches in Livy, like those of Dionysius, must be 
regarded as the original compositions of the historian, not 
founded on speeches actually delivered. They are evidently 
viewed in this light by Quintilian, who praises Livy for his 
extraordinary eloquence, and for putting into the mouths of his 
jipeakere those sentiments which are suited to the person and 
the oocasion.(^ This latter praise certainly appears nnd^ien^ 
The speeches attributed to each person, from the time., of ' 
kings to the age of Antiochus and Perseus, are all,, in 
style, expression, and argument, such as might have been made 
by a contemporary of the historian. It has been said of Shak* 
speare, that he appears like a ventriloquist,, who can throw his 
voice in succession into each of the persons in his’^ drama, and 
make, each speak in his own natural tones. In reading Livy, on 
the other hand, we have the eloquent historian addressing us, 
in his own style, in the person of each of the kings, dictators, 
consuls, tribunes, and ambassadors, who are successively brought 
on the scene. It is true that this uniformity of style pervades 
the speeches of Thucydides; and it arises from thO'Sai&e cause — 
that they are the historian’s own composition. Thucydides, 
however, assures us that he adheres to the substance, though 
not to the form of the speeches actually delivered whereas, 
livy had in general no meanlT of ascertaining the tenour of the 


(a6) NTec iudignetur sibi Herodotus tequari T. Livium, euin in narraado 
mine jueundUatia, clarissimique catidoris, turn in concionibna, supra qnain 
eoairari potest, eloqaentem : ita dicuntur omnia, cnm rebus, turn personis, 
atecommodato. Quintil. x. 1, § 101. See above, p. 217, u. 6. 

7) ». 32. 
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arguments really used. In some of the early books, Livy occa- 
sionally uses a form of expression which implies that the sub- 
stance of the speech existed in a previous history. Such is a 
speech put in the mouth of Tarquinius Priscus, when he was 
courting the favour of the people in order to be elected king.( 28 ) 
Two long spi-eches, attributed to T. Quinctius Capitolinus and 
to Appius Claudius Crassus, are likewise introduced with words 
which appear to imply that something similar existed in previous 
histories. ('®) With respect to the celebrated speech of Menenius 
Agrippa, containing the apologue of the Belly and Limbs, we 
have the express testimony of Dionysiu,s, that ‘ it occurred in all 
the ancient histories ;’(•**’) whence he and Livy transferred it into 
their works. 

Wl||.tever ground there may have been for the ancient report 
of . the speech of Menenius Agrippa, which, being very pointed 
and striking, might have been preserved by oral tradition longer 
than an ordinary speech, we may be sure that Fabius and his 
successors could have had no authentic materials for accoimts of 
speeches during the first five centuries, and therefore that all 
speeches introduced into their histories at this period, must have 
been not less imaginary than those which were composed by 
Livy and Dionysius themselves. 

Speeches made to the assemblies of the people at Rome, by 
the magistrates or tribunes, as well as addresses of generals to 


( 28 ) Isquo primus ct petisso ambitiose regnum, et orationem dioitnr 
habuisso ad couciliaudos plebis aaiiaos compositam, i. 35. These words 
are not indeed conclusive. 

( 30 ) Of Quinctius he says ; ‘ Ibi in hanc sentcutiam locutura accipio. iii. 
67. The speech is addn ssed to a eon^io of the people at Itome. The 
speech of Claudius is described as delivered at the comitia for the election 
of magistrates : App. Claudius Crassus, nepos decemviri, dicitur odio magis 
irhque, quam spe, ad dissuadenduin processisse, et locutus in hanc fere 
sententiam esse, vi. 40. Other instances are collected in Lachmann de 
Font. Liv. i. p. 121. 

( 30 ) Dion. Hal. vi. 83, Livy, ii. 32. Below, ch. xii. § 16. By ‘ ancient 
histories’ Dionysius means the works of Fabius and his successors. Livy 
calls Fabius ‘ longe antiquissimus auctor’ in reference to the death of 
Coriolanus. ii. 40. 

( 31 ) Concerning the Speeches in Livy, see Lachmann de Font. Liv. it 
p. 119-23 ; ii. p. 114-6 ; Uirici Ant. Hist. p. 123. 

VOTi. I. 
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the armies, were delivered in the open air, in the rostra, or 
upon a tribunal of turf, and might be heard by any person who 
wished to be present. But the sittings of the Senate were 
always private : strangers were never admitted without special 
permission. Clerks were indeed present in the Senate, who 
kept an official record of its proceedings, similar to the Jouim^lls 
of Parliament and an account of the proceedings, both of 
the Senate and the popular assembly, was made by the direction 
of Julius Caesar, when he was consul, and circulated among the 
public. But no report of the speeches delivered in the Senate 
was preserved by the official scribes ; nor do we hear of the 
senators, or magistrates privileged to attend, making any notes 
of the words spoken, until the time of Cicero. ('^*^) 

(32) Of the speoeli of Kin^ Eumonos to the Senate in 172 A. c. Livy 
says : * H?ec oratio movit patres eonscTiptos. Ca’teruni in preescntifi nihil 
prapterqiiam fiiisse in curia regeni, scire cpiisquam potuit : eo silentio clausa 
curia erat. Bello denique perfecto, <|ua'que dicta ah ^e^(e, qiueque responsa 
essent, emanavero.* — xlii. 14. See also xxii. 60; xxxiii. 22. Valerius 
Maximus says ; ‘ Adco autein ina<^nri caritato patrife omnes tenebantur, ut 
arcana consilia patrum conscTiptonim multis seeulis nemo senator enun- 
tiaverit.* — ii, 2, § 1. He proceeds to mention an instance of Fabius Maximus, 
diselosin^^ to P. Crassus on a journey the decision bo begin the Third Punic 
War, from a raistakcui idea that lie was a senator. These descriptions refer 
to the ordinary practice' of the Senate, and not to exceptions cause'd by the 
importance of tin* (jin’stion. See Becker, ii. 2, p. 420 ; ii. 3, p. 227-8. Com- 
pare Polyb. iii. 20. Wlien peculiar secrecy was required, the clerks and 
public slaves who usually attended the sittings of tJie Senate, w ere? ordered 
to withdraw, and the minutes of the proceedings were drawn up by the 
senators themselves. This was <’alled a senatUa-cvtisnUum taciturn. Capi- 
tolin. Gord. 12. See Becker ii. 2, p. 446 : ii. 3, p. 228. 

(33) Sec Beeker, ii. 2, p. ^145-6. 

(34) ' Inito honorc, primus omnium instituit ut tamsenaMs qiiam populi 
acta conlic(‘rentur et publicarentur. Sueton. Cscs. 20. Compare Becker, 
vol. i. p. 32. 

(35) Cicero thus describes the preparations which he made for obtaining 
a report of the disclosures before the Senate on the important day on which 
he produced his evidence against tlio Catilinarian conspirators, and con- 
fronted the witnesses with Lcntulus. ‘ Ttaque introauciis in senatum 
indicibus, constitiii senatores, nui omnia indicum dicta, interrogata, responsa 
perscriberent. At quos viros.f' non solum summa virtuto et fide, cujua 
generis in senatu facultas maxima; sed etiain quos sciebam menioria, scieniid,, 
consuetudine et celeritate scribendi, facillime quae diceregtur persequi 
posse: C, Cosconium, m»i tune erat pra'tor; M. Messellam, qui turn pree- 
turam petebat, P. Nigiaium, App. Claudium. Credo esse nemiuem qui* 
his hominibus ad vere referendum aut lidem irniet aut ingenium defuisse.* 
Pro Sulla, c. 14. The account in Pint, Cat. Min. 23, is doubted by Becker, 
ii. 2, p. 4^, and appears to bo a confusion with the fact described in the 
passage of Cicero. 
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The general publicity of all political business was, however, 
such at Rome, while the free government lasted, that the 
contemporary writers would after a time have no difficulty 
in obtaining a substantially correct account of the proceedings 
in the Senate ;(^®) and hence we need not doubt that the 
speeches attributed to Romans in Livy, from the commence- 
ment of the Second Punic War — h period during which he had 
access to the works of contemporary historians — are in general 
substantially true; but the speeches in Dionysius, and in the first 
decad of Livy, as to which their predecessors could have obtained 
no authentic accounts, must be considered as mere rhetorical 
fictions, similar to the exercitations of the sophists and gram- 
marians upon historical themes. Even for the later books of 
Livy, the accounts of speeches delivered in the Carthaginian 
Senate, and in places beyond the reach of Roman testimony, 
whether composed by him or his predecessors, were probably 
mere works of the invention, and of no historical value. 

( 36 ) See the eurioiiB passage of Dio Cass. liii. 19, where he contrasts the 
publicity of the Commonwealth and the consequent facility of ascertaining 
historical truth with the secrecy and obscurity of the Empire. Tlie Roman 
government, so long as the Republic lasted, w as, according to Dio, aliogctlier 
free from that system of eoneealment and mysteiy w liieh characterized t lie 
operations of tlie Laceda'monian government, wdiiijh Thucydides designates 
as rti KpvTTTov rfjs 7 roXcre/av, v. 68 . TJie quorum of the Roman Senate w as, 
under the Republic, as much as four hundred, according to Dio Cass, 
liv. 35. 

{ 37 ) ^ The speeches wdiich Livy puts into tho mouth of Hanno are 
rhetorical flourishes taken from Cenlius Antipatcr, but the character of 
those of Fabius is historical : it is evident that he was envious, and that 
he could not bear the star wRich w as rising above him.’ Niebuhr, Loot, 
vol. ii. p. 77. The debate betw'een Fabius Maximus and Scipio, in Livy, 
xxviii. 40 — 4, is one of the most interesting recorded in history, and there 
is no reason to doubt that the gimeral scope and tenour of tlu) arguments 
on each side is fairly reported. Fabius w as probably influenced by jealousy 
of Scipio ; compare xxix. 19, but the -policy of carrying the w ar into 
Africa w as doubtful : it was probably only successful through the extraor- 
dinary military talents of Scipio, wdiicli had not ns yet been fully developed ; 
and although Fabius may on the whole have been w rong, there was great 
force in the argiiments on his side of the question. 

( 38 ) It is not easy to understand how' foreign ambassadors, and foreign 
princes, such as Eu^mencs and Demetrius, who are represented as address- 
ing the Roman Senate, could have made themselves understood. They 
could not have spoken in Latin, and many of tho Roman Senators must 
have been ignorant of Greek — which performed the functions of French, 
as the universal lanf^uage, in antiquity. The probability is that they w'ere 
accompanied by an interpreter, or by some representative who-ooula speak 

S 2 
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Where wo have a general confidence in the accuracy and 
honesty of a historian, we are perfectly justified in believing his 
report of the accounts of the contemporary writers, altliough 
those writings may have perished. There is no extant consecu- 
tive history, written by a contemporary, for the times of tlie 
Gracchi and Sylla, or for the dominion of Augustus : yet we 
can with safety trust the general fidelity of the accounts of t hose 
periods, which Plutarch, Apj)iau, Suetonius, Dio Ctissius, and 
other secondary writers have left us, derivetl from contemporary 
chroniclers. But we cannot place faith in the narratives of 
Dionysius and Livy, with respect to the first four and a-half 
centuries of Romo, upon similar grounds. The writers from 
whom they derived their accounts lived at times long posterior 
to this 2>oriod. How they formed their narratives we do not 
know, and can only guess. 

Those who, at the time of the Second Punic War, wrote con- 
cerning the period of the kings, and the first century of the 
Republic, had scarcely better means of information than 
Dionysius and Livy, who wrote about two centuries later, and, as 
far as direct and personal knowledge was concerned, stood on a 
par with them. However little conscious the historians of the 
Augustan age may have been of the uncertainty of the second- 
hand and traditionary evidence on which their predecessors had 
founded the received version of the early history, yet we, who 
judge it by severer canons of evidence, must make a great dis- 
tinction between the accounts which Livy found for the period 


in Latin. Cicero indeed distinctly states that foreigners ^dressed tiio 
senate through an interpreter. l5e Div. ii. 64. Livy describes iEmilius 
PanlluB, wlieiv Perseus u as brought to him prisoner, in his camp in Thrace, 
as first addressing Perseus in Greek, and aflerw ards speaking in Latin to 
his own companions, xlv. 8; afterwards, ASimlius Paullus, at Amphipolis, 
announced the decision of tlio Senate to the Macedonian delegates in 
Latin ; Cn. Octavius thepra-tor interpreted it to them in Greek: ‘ Silentio 
per prseconcm facto, Paullus Latine qufc senatui, qnffi sibi ex oonsilii 
sententiA visa essent pronunciavit ; ea Cn. Octavius pnetor (nam et ipse 
aderat) interpretata sermone Graeco referebat.’ ib. c. 29. This course was 
probably adopted by ASmilius Paullus, from a notion of dignity : ho would 
not condescend to address the Macedonians in their own language, though 
(as we see from his interview with Perseus), he could probably have done 
BO, if he luuhthought fit. 
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anterior to Pyrrhus and those relating to the subsequent time. 
Again, when Dionysius cites the testimonies of Fabius, Vennonius, 
and Cato respeoting the tribes of Servius Tullius, but prefers 
the latter, as b<>ing a more credible witness than either of the 
other two ;(•**) we must remark that the evidence of Cato, who 
lived from 2.S4 to 149 B-f., has very little weight with respect to 
the reign of Servius Tullius, which is placed in 578—55 B.c. : 
its close being just 300 years before his birth. 

Niebuhr assigns to Livy a very limited knowledge of the 
constitution of his own country. Livy, he says, was a boy when 
Caesar crossed the Rubicon : he liad no di.stinct notion of the 
Republican government ; he conceived the Republican period of 
Rome under the idealized form of a golden age.('") ‘ The con- 

stitution (says Niebuhr) he altogether neglected, except when 
forced to speak of it by the internal dissensions.'(^*) ‘ He had 
no idea of the early Roman constitution : even that which was 
established in his youth was not very well known to him. That 
which in the early institutions bore the same name as in his own 
days, is always confounded by him with what actually existed.’(^ 
Oi^ Dionysius, as being a foreigner, it is natural that Niebuhr 
should take a similar view, * In the history of the constitution 
(he says) we meet with a peculiar difficulty, from the circumstance 
that not a few of the most important statements, among those 
too which are derived from the very highest authorities, sound 
utterly unmeaning, because the persons who have handed them 
down to us were quite unable to understand them. Dionysius 
excogitated the most erroneous representations, which pervert 
whatever they exhibit ; because he never suspected that he 

( 39 ) See Dion. Hal. ir. 15, as emended by Niebuhr; Hist. vol. i. n. 973. 
Whatever reading is adopted, Dionysius prefers some one of these three 
writers to the other two. 

(40) Lect. vol. 1, p. Ixiii. ( 41 ) Hist. vol. i. p. 4. 

(43) Lect. vol. 1, p. Ixv. Elsewhere he speaks of Livy ‘ as displaying 
the confusion of a man who, with all his genius, is yet in reality only 
a rhetorician, and proving that he was as little acquainted with the political 
affairs of Rome as with the regulation of her arnues.’ — ^Leot. vol. i. p. 221. 
In Hist. vol. ii, p. 224, Niebuhr says that when Livy began to wnTc his 
history, he was a total stranger to the language of the ancient con- 
stitutional law. 
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wanted the fundamental idea of the constitution, and did not 
resolve to abandon all attempts at making out the enigma.^^) 

§ 5 If the accounts of the early constitution- which Livy 
and Dionysius foimd in the writings of their predecessors, were 
perspicuous, precise, and authentic, they were inexcusable for 
their error and ignorance ; but as their erroneous view was 
shared by Cicero, Sallust, Florus, Tacitus, Dio Cassius, Appian, 
Plutarch, and all the other extant writers on the early history, it 
seems that the misunderstanding was not peculiar to them, but 
was common to all those who had any opinion or knowledge on 
the subject. It is certainly possible that the whole Roman com- 
munity in the Augustan age may, from the want of accurate and 
complete information, have agreed in a common error as to the 
early constitution of their country. Error is not tfie less error 
from being participated by a larger number of people. In this 
case, it would probably appear that the truth is irreparably lost, 
and that although we may reject the fiction, we can never re- 
cover the fact. Niebuhr however holds a different doctrine. 
He thinks that although ‘ ingenious and learned men, like Livy 
and Dionysius, did not comprehend the ancient institutions, yet 
they have preserved a number of expressions from their pre- 
decessors, from which we, with much labour and difficulty, may 
elicit the truth.'(^') Hence, from certain expressions preserved 
in the earlier historians, which Livy and' Dionysius are held to 
have misunderstood, Niebuhr undertakes to restore the ancient 
constitution according to the true meaning of the writers whose 
words are adduced. 

(43) Hist. vol. ii. p. 1.3. Compare the remarks, ib. p. 220 — 3, con- 
cerning his supposed misconception of the early conrtitution. 

(44) Lcct. vol. i. p. 8.3. See the entire passage, cited above, p. 119, n. 83. 

(45) Thus he says that Dionysius copied the expressions of the old 
annals about the clients without tmderstanding them. Hist. vol. i. p. 412, 
n. 690. He rc-translates accurate expressions w'hich Dionysius <nd not 
understand, on the confusion of populus (as synonymous with the curia), 
and^u/n>r. ib. v. 608, n. 1343. He says that Livy sometimes confounds 
populus and plehs; sometimes copies annals which preserved the distinc- 
tion: ib. vol. i. p. 427, n. 993; p. 630, n, 1172. In his Xectures, 
yol. i. p. 121, he refers to two statements in Livy, respecting the combina- 
^on of the Roman and Latin centuries into maniples (Livy, i. 62, viii. 8) ; 
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The opinion of Bubino as to the inadmissibility of this mode 
of mticism upon the accounts of the early Roman constitution 
preserved by the classical writers, has been already quoted. (*®) 
We will however remark further, that an attempt to correct the 
interpretation of a lost passage in an ancient Roman historian, 
adopted by Livy and Dionysius, when those writers had not only 
the original passage, with its context, before them, but had read 
the entire work, together with other similar histories, now equally 
lost, is an undertaking of extreme difficulty : and moreover, the 
conditions of the problem are so mdeterminate that even if it 
were correctly solved, we could never know that the solution 
is correct. But the most important defect in this method of 
restoring the ancient Roman constitution is that the whole 
reasoning rests on an assumption that the writers, whose genuine 
expressions Dionysius and Livy accidentally preserved but 
wholly misapplied, were themselves competent witnesses on the 
subject. What guarantee have we that an annalist of the sixth 
century of the city, writing about events said to have taken 
place three, four, or five centuries before his own time, and un- 
assisted by any contemporary history, gave a faithful description 
of any real event, or used language which correctly represented 
the political state of the people at that remote time ? It is im- 
possible for us to take for granted that the very writers whom 
Livy and Dionysius followed (even if their meaning is correctly 
guessed by Niebuhr, through the veil which envelopes it,) were 
correctly informed as to the constitutional history of a time so 
long previous to their own age. 

§ 6 It rarely occurs that we can check the accuracy of the 
ancient historians, in reporting the effect of public instruments 
which they cite. It happens however that the contents of the 
senatus-consultum concerning the Bacchanalia, mentioned by 

and he proceeds thus : ‘ the authorities from which he derived his informa- 
tion, contained testimonies quite independent of one another ; and he 
quotes them without understanding them, but in such a manner that we 
are able to deduce from his statements the correct view of the annalists.* 
Compare ib. p. v. vi. 83, 168, 221, 270. 

( 46 ) Above, p. 116. 
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Livy in his 39th book, have been preserved in an ancient brazen 
tablet ; and we find that the summary given by him agrees alto- 
gether with the inscription. So far as this goes, it serves to 
inspire confidence in his accuracy. (‘‘^) 

§ 7 Upon taking a general review of the results at which 
we have hitherto arrived, it is impossible to say that we have 
been able to discover any solid or stable foundation for the 
history of the first four and a-half centuries as it is delivered to 
us by Dionysius, Livy, and other classical authors^ Much of it, 
indeed, if we confine ourselves to internal evidence, has an his- 
torical aspect, jiarticularly for the period after the burning of 
the city. We have likewise sufficient gi’ounds for believing that 
a chronological series of tlie annual magistrates, more or less 
complete, was preserved for the chief part of the Republic, and 
that since the Gallic conflagration there was an official an- 
nalistic record, in which the principal events of each year were 
registered. How far this outline was filled up by accounts 
derived from funeral orations or family records, from popular 
poetry and from oral traditions ; by whom and in what manner 
these supplementary materials were obtained ; and how far they 


(47) See Livy, xxxix. IS. For Ihc scnatus-consultumdeBacclianalibua, 
see G-octtling, Funfzelin Romiaehe Urkunden. 

(48) Jacobus Grctscrus, De Jure proliibendi Libros hsereticos, Ingol- 
stadt, 1603, 4to. lib. i. c. 30, ]>. 228, cites 8. Antoninus as relating, on 
the autliority of Cardinal Joannes Dominicus,' that Gregory the Great 
burnt all the copies of Livy vthich he could procure, ‘cpiia ibi nudta 
iiarrantur do superstitionibus idolorum.’ He refers to Antoninus, 4 p. 
Summ. tit. xi. ca. 4, § 3 in fin., and Joann. Hessel in explic. 2, pra'c. 
Decal, c. 73. He then adds; ‘Ego de h}\c narratione assensupi meum 
suspendo, quoad locupletiores auctores obtigerint.’ A copy of the Summa 
of Antoninus, printed in 1485, is in the British Museum library, and the 
passage from it is correctly cited by Gretserus, vol. iv. tit. xi. cap. 4, § 3, 
ad fin. As, however, Antoninus was an archbishop of Florence, who died 
in 1459, his testimony (as Gretserus remarks), cannot be admitted .with 
respect to Gregory the Great, w ho died in 604, eight and a-half centuries 
before his time. The story about the burning of Livy is probably founded 
on the general rumour that Gregory the Great destroyed an ancient library 
at Home, stated by John of Salisbury, who wrote in the twelfth century. 
See Bayle, Diet. art. Gregoirc I., notes M. and N. ; the Art de verifier les 
Dates, vol. iii. p. 278 (Paris, 1818), and a note in Biogr. TJniv. art. 
Gregoire I , vol. xviii. p. 385. For an explanation of the causes whicli 
prooiiced the loss of so large a part of the Homan historical literature, 
sec Gibbon, Ouvrages et Caractfere de Tite Live, Misc. Works, vol. iv. p. 43 
(in 5 vols, 1814). 
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were authentic and trustworthy, are questions which we are un- 
able to solve. Hence it follows that during the first four and 
a-half centuries, the historical narrative is principally composed 
of events which we can trace to no determinate source. During 
this period of time we can scarcely place our finger on any 
fact, and affirm with reasonable confidence, that it was taken 
from the Annales Maxirni of such a year ; that it was derived 
from the memoirs of such a family, or from the funeral oration 
on such a man ; that it was founded on such a ballad or poeai ; 
or on an oral tradition preserved in such a district, in such a 
college of priests, in such a line of public officers, or in such a 
family or gens. 

If therefore we require that a historical account should rest 
on the testimony of known and assignable witnesses, whose credi- 
bility can be scrutinized and judged, we shall find ourselves 
compelled to withhold our belief from the history of Rome, 
down to the landing of Pyrrhus in Italy, in the year 473 from 
the building of the city, or 281 B.C, 

At this time, however, Rome had risen from the state of 
comparative weakness and obscurity in which she was at the 
time when she bent before the Gallic invaders, to a degree of 
military power, and political solidity, which enabled her to make 
head against Pyrrhus, the best general and combatant of his 
time, and finally to expel him from Italy. Even a generation 
earlier, during the Samnite wars, she had developed such 
military energies as to make Livy believe, from the traditions 
of that time, that she would have waged a successful conflict 
with Alexander the Great, if ho had invaded Italy after his 
conquest of Asia.(*®) 

During the 473 years which are said to have elapsed from 
the foundation of Rome to tho invasion of Pyrrhus, the insti- 
tutions of the Roman state, both political and military, had 
assumed a definite; fixed, and peculiar form : and the Romans of 
later times believed themselves to be in possession of an au- 


( 49 ) Seo Livy, ix. 17 — 9. Alexanderthe Groat died in 323 b.c.=431 n.c. 
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thentic. explanation of the origin and progress of these institu- 
tions, as well as of the steps ,by which the territorial dominion of 
their commonwealth had been successively extended^ until it had 
attained the point at which it stood at the beginning of the 
Punic wars. 

§ 8 Before therefore we resign ourselves to any general and 
indiscriminating scepticism respecting the history of this period, 
let us examine the texture of the narrative of Roman history, 
fnra the earliest periods to which it is traced, down to the time 
of Pyrrhus ; with the view of estimating the methods of criticism 
which have been applied to it by Niebuhr afld other modem 
historians, and of judging whether any satisfactory tests of its 
credibility can be established. 

For this purpose we will divide the history into certain 
periods, which it will be convenient to investigate separately, as 
their historical character, and the proportions in which fact and 
fiction are mixed, differ considerably. 

Tlie periods into which we propose to distribute the history 
are the following : — 

1. Primitive history and ethnology of Italy. 

2. The settlement of iFneas in Italv. 

%/ 

3. The Alban kingdom, and the foundation of Rome. 

4. The period of the seven kings of Rome. 

6. The period from the expulsion of the' kings to the capture 
of the city by the Gauls. 

6. The period from the capture of the city by the Gauls to 
the war with Pyrrhus. 
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Chapter VIII. 

ON THE PRIMITIVE HISTORY OF THE NATIONS 

OF ITALY. 

§ 1 A CCORDING to the belief generally received among 
-lA the Romans themselves, in the literary age of the 
Republic, and afterwards under the Empire, Rome was founded, 
about the year 753 B.C., by Romulus, a descendant of the royal 
house of Alba Longa. Alba, the metropolis of Rome, was sup- 
posed to have been a Latin town, and the head of the Latin 
confederacy. (^) The original population of Rome was regarded 
as Alban and Latin ;(-) but other elements derived from neigh- 
bouring nations, particularly the Sabines and the Etruscans, 
were related to have been afterwards added. 0 Dionysius strives 


(1) Dion. Hal. i. 71. dTroiKiav frrdXavrfg^AXftavoiy 'PiofivXov Kal 'Pw/xot; 

rj)v rtyffioviav aiWijg Krii^ovtri Compare the summary, ii. 2. 

On the ascendancy of Alba in Latium, see Dion. Hsu, iii. 10, 31, 34, Festus 
in praetor ad portam. p. 241, 

(2) Ita JNTumitori Albany permissa re, Bomulum l^mnmque cupido 
cepit in iis locis, iibi expositi, ubique educati craiit, urbis condendae, Et 
supererat multitude Albanorum tatinornmque. Ad id pastores quoqne 
accesserant. Livy, i. 6. . 

(3) Livy says of the Asylum, opened by Bomulus : ‘ Eo ex finitimis 
populis turoa omnis, sine discriniino liber an servus esset, avida novamm 
rerum perfugit/ i. 8. See also Dion. Hal. ii. 15, iii. 10; Pint, Rom. 9. 
Florus describes the Asylum as follows ; ‘ Imaginem urbis magis quam 
urbem fecerat. Incola? deerant. Erat in proximo incus ; hunc asylum lacit: 
et statim mira vis hominum, Latini Tusciaue pastores; g[uidam ctiam 
transmarini, Phryges, qui sub JEnoh, Arcades, qui sub tvandro duce, 
influxerant. Ita et variis quasi elementis congregavit corpus unum, 
populumque Bomanum ipse fecit,* i. 1, § 9. The Asylum is alluded to by 
Virgil, .^n. viii. 342 — 3. See also Ovid. Fast. iii. 429 — 34 ; Dio Cass, 
xlviu 19. Strabo gives the following account of the Asylum j Sk 
rt)v Kriaiv dvOpiowovg (TvyKXvdag 6 'PtofJivXog ijBpoiZev^ diroSei^ag dtTvX6v rt 
r€fi€Vog furaKb riig dxpag Kal rod KairerwXVov, robg b* Iku Kara^fbyorrag r<3v 
dtrrvyeirovtoi^ iroXlrag dvo^aivotv , — v. 3, § 2. Compare Hartung, Bel. der 
Bomer, vol. ii. p. 66 — 8 ; Blausen, ^Mneas, vol. ii, p. 1086. Schwegler, 
vol. i. p. 459, 464. 
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hard to prove that the Romans were a Hellenic people ;(‘) Imt 
no trace exists of their ever having used any other language 
than the Latin ; and the Latin, though belonging to the same 
family of languages, cannot be considered as a Hellenic dialect. 

The relations of races and nations, so far as they are 
dependent on language, religion, and some other hereditary 
distinctions, are indicated by permanent marks, which outlive 
the time when they originated. Certain inferences, founded on 
such enduring criteria, can be drawn from the historical times to 
the dark and unknown ages, with respect to the Roman people : 
several eminent writers, however, have attempted to go further, 
and to raise a larger portion of the veil which envelopes the 
character, affinities, and movements of the Italian nations in the 
period antecedent to contemporary history. 

Niebuhr, who has explored this obscure region of antiquity 
with great industry and patience, thus lays down the principles 
which guided his learned researches, in the introductory portion 
of his History : — 

‘ If a detailed map be framed according to reports, calcula- 
tions, and bearings, it may deviate in every particular from 
absolute geographical correctne.ss, and yet be substantially suf- 
ficient to give a notion of a country, and enable us to follow the 
events of its history. When contracted to a small scale, its 
variations from a precisely accurate one may scarcely be per- 
ceptible. So is it with many things handed down to ils in the 
history of nations. If they are detached from their dates, and 
such other points as are most exposed to arbitrary and falsifying 
alterations ; and if we do not suffer ourselves to be disturbed 
by partial incongruities, where there is no contradiction in the 
main, the limits of universal history will be greatly enlarged. 

‘ Thus the legends and traditions collected in this Introduc- 
tion, concerning the various tribes that flourished in the earliest 
times of Italy, furnish results which enable us to survey the most 
important turns of their destinies, and which carry us on so far, 

(4) See Dion. Hal. ii. 1, 2, where his results respecting the Greek 
origin of the Latins and Romans are summed up. 
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that, even Ix^yond the Alps, some of the national movements 
in the west and north of Europe come within our widening 
horizon.’(”) 

In this j)assage Niebuhr expresses his belief that the extant 
evidence respecting the primitive ethnology of Italy is such as to 
enable us to establish certain leading facts — certain historical 
landmarks — though we are unable to ascertain the details. 
Adopting his oW metaphor, fhe triangulation of the map can 
be laid down, together with the places of certain prominent 
objects, though the detailed geographical features cannot be. 
filled in. 

There are indeed, as we have already observed, some con- 
clusions respecting primitive ethnology which can be drawn with 
tolerable safety from the ascertained circumstances of a people 
in the historical period. Affinities of language, and resemblances 
of religious usages and other customs, which are likely to have 
existed for a long time, and to have been derived from a common 
origin, may authorize us in inferring national affinity and con- 
nexion : but as soon as we leave this secure foundation, and 
commit ourselves to the guidance of accounts which profess to 
be founded upon ancient tradition, we, in general, find ourselves 
floating about a boundless ocean without rudder or compass. 

As we proceed with our researches into the early history of 
Rome, we shall perceive that it is characterized by discrepancy 
of testimony as to important events, while at the same time 
there is an absence of all reasonable ground for preferring one 
version to another. Now this feature of uncertain and ill- 
authenticated history is prominently exhibited in the accounts 
of the primitive ethnology of Itoly. The systems of different 
writers are so dissimilar, that, if it were not for the recurrence 
of the same national names, we should scarcely be aware that the 
historical accounts which we had read all related to the same 
subject. The views, for instance, respecting the origin and 
affinity of the Etruscans and Tyrrhenians, have been almost as 


( 5 ) Hist. vol. i. p. 176. 
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various as the treatises and dissertations which have been written 
respecting them. 

When we come to examine the evidence on which Ihe 
ethnological theories of the majority of autuiuarian treatises are 
founded, our wonder at their wide, and indeed almost unlimited 
divergences is at an end. No probability is too faint, no con- 
jecture is too bold, no etymology is too uncertain, to resist the 
credulity of an antiquarian in search of evidence to support 
an ethnological hypothesis. Gods become men, kings become 
nations, one nation becomes another nation, (®) opposites are 
interchanged, (^) at a stroke of the wand of the historical ma- 


(6) Tims Niebuhr considers the names Italus and Sikelus as identical. 

Hist. vol. i. p. 47. Coninaro p. 73, where ho says: ‘ Here again, the 
Sicelians are tae same people with the Italians.* But in vol. i. p. 169, n. 608, 
he seems to hesitate about identifying the Siculi and the Sicani. In p. 67, 
he says : * In early times, the name of the Sicelians was equivalent to that 
of the Italians. It comprehended the Chonians also, and thus corresponded 
entirely to that of the iEnotrians' In ji. 47, he blames Dionysius for not 
perceiving that the Sicelians, Pelasgians, and Aborigines are different 
names for the same people : whereas Dionysius describes the Aborigines as 
attacking the Siccli, and, with the aid ot tlie Pelasgians, expelling them 
from Italy. So far as Dionysius is concerned, the criticism is the same as 
if any one were to say, in discussing the evidence for the battle of 
Waterloo, that it was a historical error to distinguish between the French, 
the English, and the Prussians, for tliai they were only three dilferent 
names for the same people. Again, in voJ. i. note CU, lie says that 
Thessalians, Pelasgians, and Tyrrhenians are different names of the same 
nation. In his Le<*turos, vol. i. p. 15, Niebuhr identifies the Siculi w itli 
the Itali; in p. 19, he identifie.s the Siculi with the Aborigines; and in 
p. 20, lie identifies the Aborigines with the Pelasgians. ‘ Latinus in 
a different dialect was called Lavinus. In like manner the Latiui were 
called Lavici, and Lavinium w as the seat of their common sanctuary, like 
the Panionium. King Lacinius too in Qiinotria is another phase of 
Latinus ; and thus we see plainly that the OEnotrians also bore the name 
of Laciiiians, and belonged to the same nation with the Latins.’ — Hist, 
vol. i. p. 84. * Lavinium is nothing else than a general name for Laiium, 

just as Panionium is for Ionia; Latinus, Lavinus, and Lavicus being one 
and the same name.’ — Lect. vol. i. p. 2^. ‘ Turmis is nothing else but 

Turinus, in Dionysius Tvpprjvos ; Lavinia, the fair maiden, is the name of 
the Latin people!’ — ib. p. 27. Compare Hist. vol. i. p. 44, 193. 

(7) Niebuhr remarks, Hist. vol. i. p. 40, that the ‘ inversion of a story 
into its opposite is a characteristic of legendary history.’ In a note, he 
adds : ‘ Since a clear insight into the nature of these inversions will 

E reserve us from a number of stumbling-blocks in the field of l(»gendary 
istory, and turn stateynents which seem, to 'militate against evident truths 
into testimonies in their favour , it maybe useful to promote such an insight 
by a few examples of very diflFerent kinds.’ Compare p. 48. By an 
* evident truth,' is here meant the arbitrary hypothesis or some modem 
historian, unsupported by a4ittle of evidence. 
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gician. Centuries are to him as minutes ; nor indeed is space 
itself of much account, when national affinities are in question. 
Chronology, as Niebuhr remarks in the passage quoted above, 
forms no part of such history; dates, in such a context, are 
misleading and deceptive. To ask for the ordinary securities of 
historical truth — determinate assignable witnesses, whose credi- 
bility can be weighed and estimated — would be an impertinence; 
would imply an ignorance of the conditions of the problem, which 
are, that the events are antecedent to the period of regular his- 
tory and contemporaneous registration. 

Niebuhr remarks, that ‘unless some boldness of divination 
be allowable, all researches into the early history of nations 
must be abandoned'C*) subject may be interesting, and 

our curiosity nmy be great ; but because the authentic informa- 
tion is scanty, we must not . therefore assume the liberty of 
setting aside well ascertained rules of historical evidence. To 
permit boldness of divination to supply the place of well-attested 
fact in inquiries into primitive ethnology, is similar to the 
ancient legal maxim, now happily exploded, that, in trials for 
atrocious crimes, a less degree of proof, than in ordinary cases, 
would suffice, and that the judge might outstep the law.(‘’) 
Where the temptation to evade a wholesome rule is not strong, 
it is likely to be obseiwed. It is precisely in those cases where 
the temptation to transgress the sound rules of evidence, whether 
judicial or historical, is the strongest, that their observance ought 
to be most strictly enforced. 

( 8 ) Hist. vol. i. p. 152. lu his Lectures, Niebulir thus describes the 
obscurity and uncertainty of the early history of the Italian nations. 

‘ These changes of nations, in which the earliest inhabitants were driven 
out by one tribe, and this again by another, are the causes which render 
the history of the early Italian nations so indescribably obscure and 
difficult for us, that, even where we ourselves have a clear view, the 
misconceptions in our authorities still maintain their ground, and ever and 
anon cause fresh discussions. A solution of these difficulties, free from all 
objections, is utterly impossible. He who is engaged in such investiga- 
tions, must often bo satisfied with evidence which has the appearance of 
truth, but he ought to be able to show how the misconceptions arose.’ — 
vol. i. p. 18. 

( 9 ) In atrocioribus delictis leviora indicia sufficiuht, et licet judici jura 
transgredi. 
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Wherever articulate contemporary declarations have hoen 
preserved, ethnological is not loss certain than other sorts of 
history. Thus the evidence by which the extension of the name 
Italia, is traced from the small portion of land interccptcfl 
between the Scylletian and Napetine bays, and trending towards 
Sicily, to the whole of the peninsula south of the Alps, is clear 
and satisfactory.(***) In like manner, the national movemeni s of 
the Huns, the Goths, tlie Vandals, the Lombards, anil other 
barbarous tribes included in the history of Gibbon, are authen- 
ticated by the satisfactory testimony of living witnesses. J3ut 
when we are deserted by contomj)orary testimony, and mount up 
to a time for which there is nothing but legends collected from 
a fluctuating oral tradition, and traceable to no definite source, 
we are destitute of any sound historical footing, and the accounts, 
though reported by eminent writers, are wholly uncertain. 

§ 2 The fullest account of the primitive population of the 
region in which Rome afterwards stood is given by Dionysius, 
a learned and painstaking writer, who was probably master of 
all that Greek and Latin literature could contribute to the illus- 
tration of the subject in the Augustan age. According to his 
description, the various races of central Italy succeeded one 
another in the following order. 

The earliest inhabitants of the Rdtnan territory were (he 
says) the Siceli ; a barbarous, or non-Hellenic, and an indigenous 
nation. No one could say whether, before their time, the country 
was inhabited by any other people, or was a complete wilder- 
nesa('') 

At an early period, a nation called the Aborigines, who 
had previously lived in unwalled villages among the mountains, 
receiving the assistance of some Pelasgians and other Greeks, 
attacked the Siceli, expelled them from the district between 
the Tiber and the Liris, and founded in it many cities. The 

(10) Sec Niebulir, Hist. vol. i. p. 15 — 21. The name of Italy had 
obtained its present extension in the time of Polybius, ii. 14. Conmaro 
Dion. HaJ. i. 10 ; Strabo, v. ad init. Strabo makes the ori^nal Italy 
extend from the straits of Messina to the gulfs of Tarontum and Posidonia. 

(11) Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 46. 
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Aborigines remained in undisturbed occupation of this region ; (**) 
but in the reign of King Latinus, who ruled over them at the 
time of the Trojan war, they began to ob£ain the appellation 
of Latins. 

The Pelasgians, who joined the Aborigines, hail come from 
Thessaly by sea, and had landed in Italy at the mouth of the 
Po. Hence they moved southwards into the country possessed 
by the Umbrians, from whom they took some cities; and were 
about to attack the Aborigines, when an oracle given to the 
Pelasgians, at Dodona,(’^^) produced a reconciliation. The 
Aborigines then assigned a portion of territory near Velia to 
the Pelasgians, and with their aid succeeded in expelling the 
Siceli.('“) 

The Siceli, or Siculi, are described as emigrating in a body, 
with their wives and children, and their precious metal. They 
moved near the coast to the south, and crossed the Straits of 
Messina, on rafts, by watching a favourable moment of the 
current.('®) The island was then inhabited by a thin population 
of Sicani, an Iberian tribe, from whom it was called Sicania; 


(12) Tn the passage of Dionysius, 6vofidrb>v dWayalg [avraTc] ol airoi 
dpOpmirot irpotrayopevdfiivoi, the word atiraie aeema superJluous. If any word 
is retained, the sense rci^uires fxovais. 

' (13) Dion. Hal. i. 9, and 45. Compare i. 60, ii. 1. 

(14) This oracle, which is cited at length in Dion. Hal. i. 19, is evidently 
a late fabrication. See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. note 7, who suspects ^e 
honesty of Dionysius, but without sufficient reason. He says that Lucius 
Mamius (for which Manlius and Mamilius have been conjectured,) a man 
of note, testifies that he had seen I he verses inscribed in ancient letters on 
a tripod in the sacred precinct of Jupiter. The oracle is likewise cited by 
Varro, ap. Macrob. Sat. i 7, § 28. Varro died iu 28 b.c., and the history 
of Dionysius was not published till 7 b.c. See i. 3. 

(15) Dion. Hal. i. 16 — ^21, 30 ad fin. He specifies Antenna, TeUona, 
Ficulnea, and Tibur (a part of which in his own time was called Sicelion), 
as having been taken by the Aborigines from tlie Siceli, c. 16, and the towns 
of Ctere, Pisa, Saturnia, Alsium, Phaleriumand Fescennia, as having been 
jointly inhabited by the Aborigines and Pelasgians, c. 20, 21. The Pclas- 
gians and Aborigines likewise took Cortona in Etruria from the Umbrians,' 
c. 20, 26. See MUller, Etrusker, vol. i. p. 102. 

(16) < t{>v xpivtp KaravKtvaa&fuvot Ivi rtp wop^y, Ka«_ ^vXdSavrtg 

Karidvra rbv povv. This circumstance is borrowed from Thuc. vi. 2. 4c piv 
tlsbc, Kal Xlycrac, ivl erx^Siiop nipiftfavTig rbv nopOpbv Kartovrog rov Atduov, 
As this passage of the Siceli, according to Tliucydides himself, took place 
in 1036 B.c. or 665 years before his birth, the oral tradition to which he 
refers could have had no value. 

VOL. I. 
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but the Siceli gradually spread over it, and from them it acquired 
the name of Sicily. Such is the account of these primitive 
national movements’ given by Dionysius. 

The subjugation of the Siceli in Latium, and their conse- 
quent removal into Sicily, are regarded by modem critical his- 
torians as ascertained points in the early ethnography of Italy. 
Niebuhr describes this event as ‘ the earliest of any authority in 
the history of Italy.'('“) Miiller speaks of it as resting on the 
‘firm tradition of antiquity.^*®) It is therefore material to 
observe how it was represented by different ancient writers. 
Hellanicus of Lesbos (who was born twenty-five years before 
Thucydide.‘«) said that in the third generation before the Trojan 
war, in the twenty-sixth year of Alcyone, the priestess of Argos, 
there were two Italian expeditions into Sicily; the first, consisting 
of Elymi("‘') dislodged by the CEnotrians ; the second, which oc- 
curred five years afterwards, of Ausonians driven out by the 
lapygians. The king of these Ausonians, was, according to 
Hellanicus, named Sicelus, from whom the people and the island 
derived their appellation. (-') If we assume thirty years as the 


(17) Dion. Hal. i. 22. The Iberian origin of the Sicani was borrowed 
by Dionysius from Tliucyd. vi. 1 j Philistus, ap. Diod. v. 6 ; and Ephorus 
ap. Strab. vi. 2, § 4. It was, however, denied by Timaeus, who eonsidered 
the Sicani as autoehtlioncs, Diod. ib. The river Sicanus in Iberia seems 
to be a fiction. Sec the testimonies collected in TJkert, Geogr. der 6r. und 
Itbm. vol. ii. part 1, p. 21.0. According to Strab. vi. 2, §4, there were 
Il)erian8 in Sicily in the historical age. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p.l69; 
Klausen, iEnea-s und die Penaten, ji. 473. 11. The name Sieania in Odyss. 
xxiv. 307, does not denote any real country. 

(18) Hist. vol. i. n. 47; lower down, p. 82, ho seems to doubt the 
historical character 01 this supposed event, for he says : ‘ It is certainly 
very questionable whether this migration be more authentic than other 
pretended traditions of the same kmd; or not rather, like them, a mere 
inference and presumption.’ 

(19) Etruslcer, vol. i. p. 10. 

(20) The Elyrai are said by Thucydides to have been Trojans who 
settled in Sicily after the capture of Troy, mixed with some Fhocians, vi. 2. 
In Strabo, xiii. 1, § 63, Elyraus, a Trojan, is the founder of the colony. 
Compare Klausen, iEncas und die Penaten, p. 479, 485. In a passage of 
Antioehus quoted by Paus. x. 11, § 3, tlie Elymi are mentioned m connec- 
tion with a story relating to the settlement of the Lipari islands ; but the 
story, like most other colonial legends, is doubtful. 

(21) Dion. Hal. i. 22. 
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length of a generation, and adopt the year of Eratosthenes for the 
taking of Troy, and therefore reckon about eighty years before 
1184 B.C., we shall obtain 1264 RC. as the date of these migra^ 
tions, according to Hellanicus: that is to say, 768 years before his 
birth.(^^ Philistas of Syracuse, who was born about sixty years 
after Hellanicus, but lived nearer the theatre of these legendary 
events, agreed with that historian as to the time of the migration 
into Sicily, inasmuch as he fixed it in the eightieth year before 
the Trojan war ; but he differed in every other particular ; for 
he described the nation which crossed over from Italy as being 
neither the Siceli, nor the Ausones, nor the Elyini, but the 
Ligyes, driven from their own territory by the Umbrians and 
Pelasgians. These Ligyes, he added, were led by Sicelus, the 
son of Italus, and from him they acquired the name of Siceli.' 
Antiochus of Syracuse, who lived about 423 B,c., described the 
immigrants as Siceli, driven into the island by the CEnotri .and 
Opici ; but he did not determine the time of the migration. 
Thucydides agrees in substance with Antiochus ; for he describes 
the Siceli as having been forced from Italy into Sicily by the 
Opici, but he differs from Hellanicus and Philistus dife to the 
time ; for he places the date of the event nearly 300 years before 
the first Greek settlement in Sicily ;(“*) that is to say, 300 years 
before the foundation of Naxos, ("^) which is fixed by the ancient 
chronologers at 736 B.c. This would give 1036 B.C. as the date 
of Thucydides for the Sicelian migration ; whereas the date of 
Hellanicus and Philistus is 1264 B.C., or 228 years earlier. (-®) 

(22) He was born 490 u.c. 

(23) Dion. Hal. i. 32 . Tliia passage ought apparently to be written as 
follows: — 'Avrioxof S’ S EvpaKotrtoi; xffSvov fiiy ob StjXoX rije Staj 3 d<rt<af;, Eiicc- 
Xot^f fUTovofiatfOtivai robe fitravaoruvrag diro(patvu, fSiaoQiprae vvo r' Oivot- 
rptbv Kai ‘OTruetSiv, XiKfXbv t'lyt/iSva rqc diroiKiac irouiaaftivovey The word 

^fUTovofiaaGiivai is adopted from the Vatican MS. is an emendation 

of Sylburg for vrpariSy, 

(24) vi. 2. 

(2.5) Time. vi. 3 . Diodorus describes the Sicani as the primitive 
inhabitants of the island, and as retiring to the Western extremity in 
consequence of an eruption of AStna. Hereupon, the whole nation of the 
Siceli crossed over iiom Italy, and took possession of the vacant 
territory. — v. 2 and 6 . 

(26) According to Justin, iv. 2, Sicily was first called Trinacria, after- 
wards Sicauia. Its primitive inhabitants were the Cyclopes ; when they 

T 2 
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Dionysius elsewhere cites a more detailed account pf the 
early population of Italy (m its limited sense) from Antiochus ; 
which completes his description of the steps by which the 
Sicelian migration into Sicily was effected. According to this 
account (which is alleged to be founded on the most credible and 
distinct of the ancient traditions), Italy, the promontory inter- 
cepted between Tarentum and Posidonia, was originally occupied 
by the CEnotri; these (Euotri were, in process of time, governed 
by a king Italus, from whom they took the name of Itali. 


were extinct, Cocalua became king of tlie island ; and after him, the cities 
were governed by dcsj)ots. Nothing is here said of the Siceli: Cocalus is 
a mythical kin^, who is described as having received Daedalus when ho 
fled from Minos in Crete; see Died. iv. 77 — 9; Pans. i. 21, vii.4, § (3. 
Conon Narr. 25 ; PliiJist. fr. 1 , ed. Didot; Dphor. fr. 99. Jn ^n. vi. 17, 
Daedalus is dt'seribed as taking refuge in (Sima‘, not in Sicily. Antiochus 
began his history with Cocalus, Diod. xii. 71. Diedalus was the cause of 
the death of IVIiuos ; for the daughters of Coc alus killed Minos in a bath, 
by pouring scalding water upon him, (or boiling pitch, according to one 
version of the story,) in order to save Diedalus, who had taken refuge with 
him. See Wagner Trag. Or. Fragm. vol. i. p. 293, on the KafiUtoi of 
Sophocles ; OvuJ. Met. viii. 261. On the early population of Sicily, see 
Grotc, vol. iii. p. 461 — 70 , Compare voh i. ]>. 307 — 11. The information 
which Philistus might have collected from Iberian mercenaries in the 
service of tlie Elder Dionysius res])ectiiig the Iberian origin of the Sicani 
(Grote, p. 462), could scarcely liave been of much A-^alue. The following 
sketch of the primitive history of Sicily, and of its early changes of popu- 
lation, is given by Siliiis, at the beginning of the l’om*teenth book of his 
Punica : — 

" Post diruin Antiphatie sceptrum et Cyclopia regna, 

Yomcre verterunt primuni nova rurA Sicani. 

Pyrene mis it populos, qui nomen ab amne 
Adscitum pairio terra? imposucre vacauti. 

JNIox Ligurum pubes, Siculo ductore, novavit 
Posscssis hello mutata vocabula regnis. 

Nec Ores dedecon fuit accola: duxerat actos 
M oenibus e centum non fausta ad prielia M inos, 

Daudaleam repetens poenam, qui fraude nefaudA 
Postnuam perpetuas judex concessit ad umbras, 

Cocalidum insidiis, fesso Minoia turba 
Bellandi studio Siculis subsedit in oris, 

Miscuerunt Plirygiam proleiu Trojanus Acestes, # 

Trqjanusque Hciymus, structis qui, pube secuta, 

In longum ex sese donarunt nomina muris.* — xiv. 33 - 47 . 

The series indicated in these verses is, — 1 . The Cyclopes and tlie 
Daestrygones ; 2 . The Sicani, from Iberia; 3. The Ligurians, under king 
Siculus ; 4. Cretans, under Minos, w ho was killed by the daughters of 
Cocalus ; 5. Trojans, under Acestes and Helymus. 

( 27 ) *AvTiOXOQ Sevo^dvtijg rdSi (rvvkypa\f/€ irepl *Jra\iag, iie rwv dpxaittfv 
\6ywv rd Tnardrara ical aafiarara. — Ap. Dion. Hal. i. 12. 
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Italusyt growing old, was succeeded by Merges, firoxn whom tbe 
people were called Morgetes. During his reign, a fugitite 
named Sicelus came to him ficom Borne, which city existed 
b^mre the Trojan war. Sicelus, having become the guest of 
Moigee, succeeded in obtaining a share of his power ; he divided 
the nation, and gave to a section of it his own name. * Hence,' 
said Antiochtts, ‘ different portions of the (Enotrian population 
were called Siceli, and Morgetes, and Itali.'(^^) It appears, 
from the independent testimony of Strabo, that there was in 
Sicily a tribe which bore the name of Moigetes.(^) 

From these discordant accounts, no satisfactory result can be 
obtained. None is founded on any ascertainable contemporaiy 
evidence ; and no legitimate ground therefore exists for pre- 
ferring any one to the others. That the Siceli dwelt in Sicily in 
the historical age, we know from certain testimony. (;^^) Nor can 
it be doubted that the island was called after their name ; in the 
same manner that the I tali gave their name to the promontory 
projecting towards Sicily, which was afterwards extended to the 
whole peninsula south of the Alps. Thucydides distinctly states 
that there were in his time Siceli in Italy ;('^') and it is not im- 
probable that the Locrian traditions preserved by Polybius, 
which describe the Siceli as having formerly occupied the site of 
Locri, may rest on a basis of truth, though we are now unable to 
trace them to an authentic source. But the stories respecting 
the occupation of Latium and the country between the Tiber 


(38) Dion. Hal. i. 12 and 73. 

(29) vi. 2, § 4. Dion. Hal. i. 36, says that Antiochns makes Italy the 
country included between the Napetineand the Scylletian gulfs. Compare 
i. 73. See Casaubon on i. 73 (p. 186, ed. llciske), where the discrepancies 
in the reports of Antiochus’ accounts are pointed out. 

(30) See Thuc. vi. 2. 

(31) flai dk icai vvv tri Ivry ’lra\i<f XuctXoi, vi. 2. By ’IraX/a IhucydidcB 
doubtless means the south-western promontory of the ItaUau peninsula. 

(33) xii. 6 and 6. Polybius speaks of their Trapaiotrifioi; vtpi rije dvoueiap 
irapd r&*> Trarkpwv. - ' _ j • j 

The following article of Festus supposes Magna Grtccia to have denved 
its name from a Siculian immigration : ‘ Major Grsccia dicta cst Italia, quod 
earn Siculi quondam obtinuerunt, vel quod mults magnieque civitates in 
tA fuerunt ex Gra;ciA profectus }‘ Festus, p. 134. 
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and Liris by the Siceli, and of their subsequent migration across 
the Straits of Messina to -Sicily, come to us without any authen- 
tication, and canAot be admitted as historical. Italus and 
Sicelus, as individual kings, stand on the same footing as Hcllen, 
Ion, Doras, Danaus, .^Egyptus, Latinus, Tyrrhenus, and so many 
other royal names which have been coined out of gentile appi lla- 
tives, and are equally fictitious and unreal.(‘^^) Where nothing 
was known, all persons were at liberty to guess; and henco 
Hellanicus of Lesbos is said to have explained the name of Italy 
as alluding to a calf (vitulus) which had strayed from the oxen of 
Qeryon, when they were driven by Hercules in Italy.(^®) Others, 
again, rejected this mythological explanation, but, holding to the 
same etymology, traced the name to the abundance of cattle in 
Italy. The licence of imagination did not however stop here; 
for other accounts represented Italus as a king of the Ligurians ; 
or as a Molossian ; or as a Corey ra^an ; or as a son of Venus, 
who was king of the Lucanians.(*^") Moreover, one story inverts 

(33) The presence of Sieiili, or Sieani, in Latium, does not rest on any 
historical basis. Gellius and Macrobius say generally, ‘Auninconim, aut 
Sicanoruin, aut Pela.sgorum, cjui primi eoluisae in Italia dicuntur N. A. 
i. 10; Sat. i. 5. In ^11. xi. :31b, 17, Xing Latinus describes apart of his 
territory as bounded by the Sieani : 

‘Eat antiquus agor Tuaco mihi proximus ainni, 

Lon^^s, in occasura, fines super usque Sieanos.' 

Compare vii. 795, " Aurunewque maims, Rutuli, vetereaquo Sieani;' and 
viii. 328, * Turn manua Auaonia etgentes venerc Sicame.* The Dodona'an 
oracle, in Dion. Hid. i. 19, and Maerob. Sat. i. 7, which mentions 
^ardpviav atai/, is a manifest fabrication (above, p. 273, n. 14). Varro, ap. 
MacTob. ib., descrilies the Pelasgi as subjugating the Siculian population 
of Latium ; agreeing in this respect with Dionysius ; but the whole narra- 
tive is imaginary. The Siculi are mentioned with the Aborigines, Pelas- 

f ians, Arcadians, Aurunci, and liutuli, as the ancient imiabitants of 
.atium, by Pliny, N. H. iii. 9. Compare Klausen, .Eneas, p. 781; 
Schwegler, ib. p. 202. 

(34) Lst locus, Hesperiam Graii cognomine dicunt. 

Terra anti({ua, potens armis atque ubere glcba). 

CEnotri coluerc viri ; nunc fama minores 
Italiam dixisse ducis de nomine gentem. 

uLn. 1. 530— *3. 

Compare Heyne, Exc. xxi. ad En. i. 

(35) Dion. Hal, i. 35. Compare Varro, L. L. v. 99 ; Dio Cassius, vol. i. 
p. 4, ed. Bekker; Apollod. ii. 5, § 10. 

(36) Tiniaeus and Varro ap. Gell. N. A. xi, 1 ; Serrius ad JEn. i. 633. 
^7) These different stories respecting Italus are collected by Servius 
on Mn. i. 633. There is a fifth account which makes Italus an augur who 
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the course of luigration described by Dionysius ; and instead of 
making the Sicelians move from Latium to Sicily, it brings 
Italus, king of Sicily, to central Italy.('*®) 

Dionysius says that the name and extraction of the Aborigines 
were differently explained by different writers. Some made them 
an indigenous Italian race ; that is, a race which originally sprung 
from the soil ; deriving their name from orngo. Others conceived 
them as wanderers, and explained their name as Aberrigines — 
a clumsy and unfaithful etymology. (•’®) Others described them 
as a colony of the Ligyes, or Ligurians : but Cato and others of 
the most learned historians considered them to have been a 
colony of Greeks, who came to Italy many generations before 
the Trojan war. * These Latin historians however (says Diony- 
sius) neither specify the race of Greeks to which the colonists 
belonged, nor the city from which they migrated, nor the time of 
the migration, nor the leader of the colony, nor the cause of their 
leaving the mother city : moreover, although the story relates to 
Greece, they adduce no testimony of any writer on Grecian 
affairs.' Dionysius is perplexed by these difficulties, and is 
uncertain which version is true.(‘®) He inclines however to be- 
lieve that, if the Aborigines were of Hellenic descent, they were 
a colony of the CEnotrians, who were themselves of Arcadian 
extraction ; and that the Aborigines being, like their progenitors 
the Arcadians, mountaineers in their habits, derived their name 
from the Greek op»}.(‘^) Having thus succeeded in tracing the 
Aborigines, both in their national genealogy, and their name, to 


came with the Siculi into Italy, and who socms to have married a daughter 
of Minos ; but this part of the passage is corrupt and nearly uamtelligible. 

(38) ‘ Italus rex Sicilia* ad earn partem venit, iu (pm regnavit Tumus, 
quam a suo nomine appellavit Italian! Scrvius ad Aiu. i. 533. 

(39) It is however adopted by Festus, p. 19 ; and it is mentioned by 
the Scriptor de Orig. Gent. Horn. c. 4. 

(40) 1. 10, 11. Strabo conceives the Aborigines to be a peculiar nation, 
dwelling near the site of Home, like the .®qui, Volsci, and llemici; ^d 
not to be a (general name for the primitive population of Italy ; v. 3, § 2. 
Cicero likewise seems to take the same view, when he says that Boraulus 
did not choose a site for Rome in the country of the Rutuliaus and Ab« 
origines, or at the mouth of the Tiber ; Do Rep. ii. 3. 

(41) The writer do Orig. Gent. Rom. c. 4. mentions the derivation from 

S/ui. 
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a Greek source, he entreats any of his readers, who may he 
reluctant to receive reports about ancient things without iiK|iiiry, 
not to believe readily that the Aborigines were of Ligurian or 
Umbrian, or any other barbarian origin ; but to examine the rest 
of the evidence, and thus to satisfy themselves as to the most 
probable result.(‘-) 

Nobody now will accede to the explanation of Dionysius, or 
will doubt that the obvious Latin etymology of ahcn'iginea is the 
true one.('‘*) The name was applied to a primitive Italian race 
at a comparatively early date;(") but there is no ground for 
adopting the view of Dionysius, which makes it a national 
appellation, and identifies it with a people having a historical 
existence, f'®) 

Sallust speaks of them as the primitive inhabitants of Italy, 
while they were as yet in a savage state ; in the state of man- 
kind which ^Eschylus represents as preceding the les.son8 of Pro- 
metheus, and which Lucretius conceives as the starting point in 
the progress of civil society. (‘®) Livy probably regarded them 

(42) Ib. e. 13, cf. GO ; ii. 1. 

(43) Dionysius translates the word by y€vap\ai or npQ>r6yoifoi, i. 10. 
Saiifeius, an unknown riter quoted by Servius, explains tlie name as 
follows ; — ‘ Saufeius Latium dictum ait, quod ibi latuerint incola?, qui, 
quoniam in eavis montium vel occult is, caventes sibi a feris belluis, 
vel a valentioribus, vel a tempestatibus, habitaverini, Casci vocati sunt; 
quos poster! Aborigines iiominaverunt, quoniaih aliis ortos esse reco- 
gnoscebant Serv. ad yKn. i. G. The latter part of this passage is not 
intelligible. Niebuhr y)ropos#*s ‘ ab iilis se ortos;’ Hist. vol. i. n. 248. 
Tlie sense seems to require ‘ quoniam a diis ortos esse,* or ‘quoniam a 
nullis aliis ortos esse.’ Saufeius first traces the name Casci to cava 
and cavere ; he afterwards explains the etymolo|fy of Aborigines. Niebuhr 
takes the correct view of the question. ‘ lliis name is said to mean ancestors. 
But it is surely simpler to interpret it of those wlio were the inhabitants of 
the country from the beginning, answering to t\\Q.GTCG^s. Autochthones ;* Hist, 
vol. i, p. 80. On the ^aerani (as corresponding with the Aborigines), see 
Festus, p. 321 ; with the article ver sacrum, ]j. 379 ; and Servius, .^n. 
vii. 79G. For the connexion of the Aborigines w ith a ver sacrum, see Dion. 
Hal. i. 16 ; ii. 1. 

(44) Callias, ap. Dion. Hal. i. 72, appears to have used the name. He 
was contemporary w ith Agathocles, who died in 289 b.c. ; Lycophron, 
V. 1253. See Fragm, Hist. vol. ii. p. 383 ; Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 80. 

(45) Niebuhr, ib., says that ‘it manifestly was never the real qame of 

any people.’ . 

(46) Aborigines, genus horainum agreste, sine legibus, sine impcrio» 
liberum atque solutuin ; Catil. 6. Tacitus, Ann. xi. 14, represents the Ab-* 
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in nearly the same light, when he connected them with king 
Latinus as his subjects, at the arrival of .^neas in Italy 
but of the separate national existence of the Aborigines as a 
people who oi^cupied a definite position in time and space, and 
of whom certain acts can be predicated, there is not a shadow of 
evidence. 

§ 3 After a time (Dionysius proceeds to say) the Pelasgians 
of Latium and central Italy were visited with barrenness both 
of the earth and of their own wives, as a divine punishment for a 
misunderstood oracle. The erroneous interpretation was cured by 
a colonial decimation, or a ver sacrum^ but the remedy caused 
dissensions 9 *nxong them ; and at length, nearly the whole people 
emigrated in separate bodies, and thus became scattered over 
Greece. (^) Hence, too, Dionysius adds, as the western coast of 
Italy was known to the Greeks as Tyrrhenia, these Pelasgians 


origines as learning the use of letters from Evander : which implies a bar- 
barous condition. J ustin describes the Aborigines as being in that primitive 
social state, in which all things arc in common, and no right of private 
property has been established. ‘ Italia? cultores pnmi Aborigines fuere : 

J uorum rex Saturn us tanta? justitia? fuisse traditur, ut neque servierit sub 
lo quisquam, neque quicquara privata? rci habuerit, sed omnia communia 
et indivisa omnibus fuerint, veluti unura cunctis patrimonium esset xliii. 1. 
The picture of the indigenous population of Italy, prior to the Golden Age 
under the reign of Saturn, which Evander gives to -®neas, probably coin- 
cides with the conception of the Aborigines formed by Sallust and Tacitus. 

‘ IIa5c nemora indigena? Fauni Nymphieque tenebant, 

Gonsquo virum truneis et duro robore nata : 

Queis neque raos neque cultus erat ; nec jungerc tauros, 

Aut compoiiere opes norant, aut parcere parto, 

Sed rami atque asper viclu venatus alebat.’ 

JEn, viii. 314-8. 

Of Latium, between the Tiber and Circeii, Pliny says : ‘ Colonis ssepo 
mutatis, tenuore alii aliis temporibus, Aborigines, Pelasgi, Arcades, Siculi, 
Aurunci, EutuU Nat. Hist. iii. 9. From the order in wliieh these names 
stand, it maybe inferred that Pliny, like Sallust, considered the Aborigines 
as the primeval population of Latium, and that he did not, like Dionysius, 
conceive them as an immigrating jieople, w ho overpowered and expelled the 
Siculi. 

The subject of the Aboriginesjand Siculi is treated by Schwegler, vol. i. 
p. 198-212, with a general abstmenee from positive results, tliough he 
thinks it a credible tradition that a* people settled in the Iteatine country 
descendod into the lower jdains of the liber (p. 206). 

(47) See i. 1, 2. 

(48) i. 23-5. Compare Myrsilus in c. 28. 
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acquired the appellation of Tyrrhenian, and were called Tyrrhe- 
nian Pelasgians.(^®) 

This portion of the narrative of Dionysius is merely an 
ethnological legend, invented for the purpose of explaining the 
existence of the national name of Pelasgian, in distant and 
unconnected parts of Greece, as well as the gentile appellation 
of Tyrrhenian, which had been sometimes connected with it. 
The supposed wanderings of the Pelasgians, which are men- 
tioned by other ancient writers, have grown out of a similar 
attempt. No authentic record of the migrations or acts of 
the Pelasgian people a])pears to liave been accessible to the his- 
torians of antiquity. Dionysius considers the Tyrrhenians, or 
Etruscans, as an indigenous Italian tribe, neither allied with the 
Pelasgian s or Greeks, nor (according to a legend generally 
adopted in antiquity) derived from the Lydians. (’’'^) So far as 

(49) i. 26-8. This passage is extracted and illustrated by Mr. Clinton, 
Past. Hell. vol. i. p. 24-8. Mr. Clinton concludes by saying that ‘these 
testimonies in Dionysius establish the that Pelas^i from Greece emi- 
grated to Italy ; but the ci rcumsfanccs and the time of that earliest migra- 
tion are lost in nmiote antiquity’ (p. 28). Tlie fact itself seems as uncertain 
as the eirciimstances and the time. Mr. Clinton does not advert to the 
statement of J>i()iiysius respecting a migration of Pelasgians from Italy 
back to Greece ; which is aii essent ial part of his narrative. According to 
Diod. xiv. 113, some writers reported tiiat Pelasgians of Thessaly fled from 
the deluge of Deucalion before the Trojan w ar, and settled in northern Italy. 

(50) Wachsmuth, Hell. Alt., vol. i. part i. p. 26, ed. 1, remarks with 
truth that there were two opposite and iueonsistept views respecting the 
Pelasgians in antiquity. The one represented them as a fixed and station- 
ary, the otlier as a moveable and migratory people. The former opinion 
is aflopted by Herodotus; i. 56. The latter is mentioned in Strabo, xiii. 3, 

^ 3, where the Pelasgi are described as TroXvirXavov kuI raxv rv tOvog Trpdg 
aTravatTTatTtig. The authors of the Atthides said that ^la roTrXavr/rac dvia 
Kat 6(>pi(jjp kTTKpoirap oi»s; trvx^ roTTovg lltXapyovg viro Tutv ‘ArriKwv 

KXrjOnvaif lb. v. 2, 5 4. In ix. i. § 18, the statement is repeated, that the 
Pelasgians were eailed TreXairyol by the Aihtmians on account of their ^ an- 
dering habits. The same view recurs in Plutarch, Eom. i. This radical 
inconsistency in the views respecting the Pelasgians is an additional 
proof that they rest on no historical basis. For a cojiious collection of 
passages resiiecting the Pelasgians, see Kruse’s Hellas, vol. ii. p. 393-461, 
with the comments of Bishop Ilnrlwall, Philological Museum, vol. i. 
p, 315 ; and Clinton, Past. Hell. vol. i. p. 5-30, 92-8. 

(51) 1*29^, 30. He says that the nation is dpxfdov re /cal ovSevl 

dXXtp ykvei ovre u/toyX cu<r<rov oCrc ofiodiairov evpiaKeraif c. 30, The original 
authority for the Lydian origin of the Etruscan nation is Herod. 1. 94. 
He ia followed by Timacus, and a long line of writers, Greek and Latin; 
and the national affinity was publicly recognised in later times (Tao. Ann. 
iv. 55) ; but the conjecture or Schviegler (vol. i. p. 263, 4), that Horodotua 
alone was the source of the statement, has much probability. 
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tbiB opinion implioB that the Etrascans were a pe^ie ^rhoee 
natural origin and affinity cannot be traced beyond the litnits of 
the territory occupied by them in Italy, it appears to rest on a 
solid foundatioa(®^ 

§ 4 The next addition of population which (according to 
Dionysius) this part of Italy received, was a colony from Pallan- 
tium, an Arcadian town, situated near Tegea, not far from the 
Laconian boundar)^(®^) This expedition was placed about sixty 
years before the Trojan war; the leader of it was Evander,(^^) the 

(52) The speculations of Niebuhr, Miiller, anti other modern writers 
on the national origin of the Etruscans, are concisely and luminously sum- 
med up by Schwegler, ib. p. 253-67. He himself reiects both the Lydian 
origin of Herodotus and the Pelasgian origin of Hellauicus, and supposes 
the resemblance between the name of the Tyrrhenians of Greece and the 
Tyrrhenians of Italy to be aeeidcntal : he derives them both from Tvpmc, 
and supposes that both nations obtained their name independently from 
their great works of building. The statement of Dionysius respecting the 
native name Rasena or Rasenna for the Etruscans stands unsupported, 
and is uncertain, even if we suppose the word to be correctly v^ rittcn, a 
question which is always doubtful with respect to an unknown proper name 
which occurs only once. (See Schwegler, p. 255.) It may be reasonably 
assumed that the names Etrurlay Etrusci, and Tusn\ were appellations 
applied by the native's to the inhabitants of the centre and west of Italy, 
who infested the Italian and Sicilian waters with their piracies. In form- 
ing proper names, slight resemblances of sound were sufficient to satisfy 
the Greeks, and it is not an improbable conjecture that the early Ionian 
navigators may have applied to the Etrurians their own ethnic name 
TvpfTTivoi or Tvpprfvot, as a near approximation to the native name. The 
historical tlieories \ahicli eonueeted tlie Italian Etruscans with the Greek 
Pelas^jians may then have been founded on this accidental coincidence. 
Euripides, Med. 1342, 1359, who applied the epithet Tyrrhenian to Scylla, 
and says that she inhabited tlie Tyrrhenian plain, uses the word as emiiva- 
lent to Italian, Compare Hesiod, Theog. 1015 ; Herod, i. 163 ; Time, 
vii. 63, 4 ; Strab. v. 2, § 2. The Latin Turs-cus, according to the form in the 
Eugubian tables, which is itself very close to Elrus-ctcs, is faithfully repre- 
sented by Tvp(T-t]v6c, the ancient Greek form : as Seh\^eglcr has remarked. 

The language of the Kha'ti in northern Italy resembled that of the 
Etruscans, and they were hence considered by the ancients as a remnant 
of the Etruscan nation in its original extension over the valley of the Po, 
and as far as the Alps. See Schwegler, ib. p. 268 ; Donaldson’s Varro- 
nianus, p. 17, ed 2. 

(53) See Pausan. viii, 43. Pallas, the son of Lycaon, founded Pallan- 

tium, Pans, viii, 3, 1 ; Hesiod, ap, Stepli. Byz, in naXX<ii/rtoi/. A temple 
and statue of Pallas were at Pallantium ; ib. viii, 43, § 5 ; also a statue of 
Evander. Antoninus Pius made Pallantium a libera civitas, and gave it 
freedom from taxation, on account of its being the birthplace of Evander ; 
ib.43,§l. . T., 

(54) Of Evander, Livy says : * Evtoder turn ea, profugiw ex Pelopou- 
neso, auctoritate ma^s quam imperio regebat loca ; venerabilis virmiraculo 
literarum, rei mter rudes artium homines i. 7- 
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son of Mercury and of a native Arcadian nymph, called by the 
Greeks, ThemLs or Nicostrata, and by the Romans, Carmerita.(’'’^') 
Faurius, the son or descendant of Mars,(^®) was king of the 
Aborigines when the Arcadian expedition of Evander amvcd;(^^) 
he received them hospitably, and assigned them as much laud 
as they wished to take. The Arcadian colony of Evandor 
was not (as Dionysius informs us) sent out by the common 
consent of the state, but was a secession of a part of the people 
produced by civil discord tlie seceders were only numerous 

(55) Themis, or Nicostrata, or Carmenta, was the mother of Evander ; 
Plut. Qujest. Rom. c. 50 ; Strab. v. 3, § 3. Carmenta, as the mother of 
Evander, and a prophetess who predicted the fortune of Home ; ACn. viii. 
833*41 ; Ovid, East. i. 461-686 ; Livy, i. 7 ; Script, de Orig. G. K. c. 6 ; 
Plut. Kom. 20; Solinus, i. 1, § 10, 13. She is likewise alluded to in the 
explanatory legend of East. i. 617-636. The Carmentis saxa on the Capitol 
are mentioned in Livy, y. 47; on the Porta Carmentalis, see Becker^ vol, i. 
p. 936-9 ; and concerning Carmenta, Hartung, Bel. der Bomer, vol. ii. 
p. 198; Xlausen, Ailneas und die Penaten, p. 883. According to, one ac- 
count, Mercurj*^ is not the father of Evander, but of his mother Nicostrata; 
Serv. AEn. viii. 130. Pans. viii. 43, 2, says that Evander was the son of 
Mercury, and of a nymph, the daughter of the river Ladon, and that he 
was the first of the Arcadians both in w isdom and military valour. Ac- 
cording to another story, Evander is the son of Echemus, a mythic^ king 
of Arcadia, and of Tiniandra, the daughter of Tyndareus and Leda ; Serv. 
AEn. viii. 130 ; Apollod. iii. 10, § 6. The marriage of Echemus and Timan- 
dra was mentioned by Hesiod, Schol. Pind. Ol. xi. 79 (Fragni. 8. ed. 
Gottling). If the notice in Servius, ib., is correct, the affinity of Evander 
w as laid down by Hesiod. 

(56) According to Virgil, Faunus was the son of Picus, and Picus was 
the son of Saturn, beyond whom the genealogy is not traced ; Ain. vii. 
45-9. See below, ch. ix. § 1. 

(.57) Faunus, according to Dionysius, was drvp psra rov ^pairr^piov icai 
avvtTog, i. 31. These words are borrowed from the character of Theseus in 
J hucydides, ii. 15 ; ytv6p,ivo^ ptra tov (vverov Kai dvparog, Dionysius had 
doubtless as much ground for attributing these qualities to Faunus, as 
Thucydides had for attributing them to Theseus, and no more, 

(5®) Virgil, in like manner, represents Evander as saying — 

Me , pulsum putrid, pelagiqiie extrema sequentem, 

Fortuna oinnipotens ct incJuctabile fatum 
His posuere locis. — JEn. viii. 333-5. 

According to one account, he w^as banished from his native city, on 
account of his having murdered his father, an act which he committed at 
the instigation of his mother Nicostrata; Serv, AEn. viii. 51. Others re- 
presented the cause of liis exile to have been that he killed his mother 
Nicostrata when she w^as 110 years old. The Arcadians were then very 
long-lived, and sometimes reached the age of 300 years ; Serv. ib. The 
anger of a god is made the cause of EvandeFs exile, by Ovid, Fast. i.'481-2. 
Pausan. viii. 43, § 2, speaks of Evander as cmtXeura anoiKlav} which ex- 
pression seems to imiily a voluntary expedition. 
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enough to fill two ships, and they chose for their habitation a 
hill iKjar the Tiber, on the site of the future Rome. Here they 
built a small town, to which they gave the name of Pallantium, 
from their Arcadian metropolis. 

The story of Evander and the Arcadian colony of Pallan- 
tium is evidmitly of Greek origin, and was devised for the 
purpose of explaining the name of Palatium or the Palatine 
hill, from the name of the Arcadian town. At what time this 
mythological connexion was established, and when the legend 
assumed a fixed form, we are unable to discover ;(^^) but it pro- 
bably originated as soon as Greek literature penetrated into 
Rome, and the relations with Greece became frequent. Virgil 
simply traces the name to Pallas, the ancestor of the Arcadian 
colony, and the eponymous hero of the Arcadian Pallantium; 
from him, Pallas, the son of Evander, whose untimely death 
is so well known to the readers of the JBneid, is supposed to be 


( 59 ) Dion. Hal. i. 31-3, 40. Compare Varro de L. L. v. 63. Evander 
was the grandson of Pallas, king of Arcadia. According to Varro and 
others, however, the Palatine hill was not named after Pallas, the ancestor 
of Evander, but from Pallantia a daughter of Evander, loved by HtTcuIes, 
or from his son Pallas ; Serv. JEn, viii. 61. According to one account, 
]PalIas the ancestor of Evander was a son of ^Egcus, who was expelled 
from Athens by his brother Tlieseus, and removed to Arcadia, where he 
became king ; Serv. -<3En. viii. 64. According to the Athenian mythology, 
Pallas, from whom the Athenian Pallantid® traced their descent, was the 
son of Pandion, and the brother of -dSgeus : see Apollod. iii, 15, § 5 ; Pint. 
Thos. 3, 13. The dome of Pallene at Athens likewise received its name 
from this Pallas ; Pint. ib. 13. 

The tnbilustria — certain days in which trumpets were purified by a 
sacrifice of lambs — are traced to the Arcadian Pallanteum, in a mutilated 
article of Festus, p. 362. 

(60) The attempt of Niebuhr to trace the legend to a native Siculian (or 
Pelasgian) population in Ijatium is unsuccessful ; Hist. vol. i, p. 86. It 
leaves unexplained the cardinal point of the story ; viz., the connexion 
with the Arcadian town of Pallantium. Niebuhr thinks that Evander is 
‘only another form of Latiiius;* ib. p. 89. It is difficult to assign any 
limit to the aberrations of mythology ; but in the legendary sto^ which is 
reported to us, Latinus is a native indigenous king— whereas Evander is 
invariably a foreigner and an immigrant. See JEn. vii, 47 ; viii. 61-5 ; 
liivy, i. 1, 7 ; Pans. viii. 43. 

(61) iEn. vii. 51-4. Pallas, the freedman of the Emperor Claudius, was 
pleased by the flattery of those who referred liis origin to this ancient 
Arcadian hero ; Tac. Ann. xii. 53 : a good example of the perfectly arbi* 
trary manner in which heroic genealogies were fabricated for powerful 
persons. Compare the note of Lipsius on this passage. 
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named. Polybius — whose Arcadian origin doubtless made him 
take an interest in this legendary connexion of Pallantium and 
the Palatine hill — traced the name of the latter to Pallas, a son 
of Hercules and Launa, the daughter of Evander, who acctnn- 
panied his father-in-law to Italy, and was buried by him on the 
Palatium ; whence it derived its name.C’*) 

Evander was a purely mythical personage, and merely pcr- 
forraed the part of connecting the Arcadian town of Pallantium 
with the Palatine hill of Rome. His mother, the Arcadian nymph, 
Themis, or Nicostrata, was commuted into the native Italian 
oracular goddess, Carmentis; and public sacrifices were annually 
celebrated to both mother and son, at Rome, in the time of 
Dionysiua(®'’) He was, moreover (like Prometheus, Hercules, 
Orpheus, Janus, Saturn, and other fabulous beings), conceived 
under the light of a civilizer; and was described as having 
taught the use of letters, and of musical instruments, the sowing 
of com, and the cultivation of the soil by oxen, as well as civil 
laws, and a humane mode of life, to the rude Italians.('**) 

As the Arcadian origin of the Palatium did not rest on a his- 
torical basis, but was merely an invented story, other legends or 
etymologies, as was generally the case, were devised in order to 
perform the same service. Thus some derived the name from 


{ 62 ) Dion. Hal. i. 32, 43. Festus, p. 220 , spealca of the name Palatiiua 
being derived from its being the burial-place of Pallas. According to the 
Arcadian fables, Pallas was the son of Lycaon ; Dion. Hal. i. 33 ; Pans, 
viii. 3, § 1 . Concerning Pallas, see Xlausen, Aeneas und die Penaten, 

р. 887. 

( 63 ) rat ydsp Etidv5p^> Ovviai; ifiaOov virb 'Po}fiaiiov linriKovfiivac ' 60 a Irt) 
Stjfjuxri^ Kai fLapfiivry, KuOdirtp ro7g XoiiroXi' tjpotiTi rat taipo<Ti.-r-\. 32. 

( 64 ) See Dion. Hal. i. 33, and tlie passage of Livy cited above, n. 64. 
Tacit. Ann. xi. 14, says that the Aborigines learned letters from Evander 
the Arcadian. ‘ Primus itatpic omnium Evander Italicos homines legero et 
Bcribere edocuit, litteris partim quas ipse antea didicerat ; idcmque fruges 
in Grajcia priraum inventas ostendit, serentique usum edocuit, terrac-que 
excolenda? gratis, primus boves in Italic junxit;’ Scriptor do Orig. G. R, 

с. 5, Compare Schwegler, vol. i. p. 351. 

Concerning Hercules as a civilizer, see Dion. Hal. i. 41. Janus is re- 

G esented in the same light by Plutarch, Nura. 19, Quaist, Horn. 22; 

acroh. Sat. i. 9. Saturn assumes the same character in Virg. Mn. viii. 
319-26 ; Macrob. Sat. i. 7 , 8 ; Justin, xliii. 1 ; Minuc. Fel. c. 22 ; Script, 
de Orig. G. E. c. 3. ' 
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Pilllantia, a daughter of Evander ; or from Palanto, the daughter 
of Hyj)erborciis, and the mother o» wife of Latinus others 
explained it by a colony of Aborigines from a place named Pala- 
tiurn, in the district of Reate ; others traced it to the hleaihig 
or the wandering of sheep (hahire or palar^,(^'^) All these 
explanations are inconsistent with each other; and consequently 
those last mentioned assume the nullity of the Arcadian legend 
of Evander. 

* The connexion between Arcadia and Rome likewise furnishes 
Dionysius with other supports of his favourite doctrine respecting 
the Hellenic origin of the Roman people. Hence he explains 
the cave Lupercal, and the festival of Luj>ercalia by the Arcadian 
Pan, the Lycsean deity he identifies the Consualia with an 


(65) Respecting Palanto and Fallantia, see Elausen^ ib. p. 889, 894. 

(66) Servius ^n. viii. 51 ; Varro, de L.L. v. § 53 ; Festus, p. 220, 
Naevius is reported by Varro to have used the form Balatium from halo ; 
compare Becker, vol. i. p. 416. 

(67) i. 32, in c. 79 the explanation of the naipe Lupercal is interpo- 
lated by Dionysius himself, xhe words r6 ovv aXtroc down to Xcycrat 
are not a part of the narrative of Pabius ; see above, p. 238. Virgil gives 
the same oricin for Lupercal; for he introduces Evander as thus ex- 
plaining the places to -^neas ; 

Hinc lucum ingen tern, quern Romulus acer Asylum 
Rettulit, et ^elid^ monstrat sub rime Lupercal, 

Parrhasio dictum Panos de more Lyciei. 

JEn, viii. 342 — 4. 

Ovid gives the Arcadian explanation for the Lupercalia, Fast. ii. 279 — 82, 
423 — 4 ; also Livy, i. 5. But he mixes native and foreign atna : 

* Adde poregrinse causam, mea musa, Latinam.’ — v. 359. 

The native, and perhaps the popular explanation traced the name of Lupercal 
to the wolf of Romulus, (ib. 381 — 422.) Plut. Rom. ib, ; Hartung, Religion 
derRomer, vol. ii. p. 177, considers the Arcadian explanation of Lupercalia 
as recent and unauthorized. See also Schwegler, p. 354-64. 

The Schol. Plat. Phjedr. p. 6, ed. Bekker, says, enumerating the ten 
Sibyls ; Ttrdprr} ^IraXiKt), V rije *lra\tag nijv diarpil3t)v Xaxovtra' tjg 

t;c^C iyfVETo kvav^pog 6 t6 iv *Vd)py rov Ilat^dg Upov to KaXovpevov kovirepKOV 
Kviaag- irtpl ng typ€i\pfv 'EparotrOtyijg, Tlie prophetic mother of Evander is 
here converted into a Sibyl. According to -/Elius Tubero, Remus was 
taken by the herdsmen of Nuinitor, wdicn he and liis cor^anions were cele- 
brating the Lupercalia, according to the institution of Evander, in a state* 
of nudity. Dion. Hal. 180. The rites of the Lupercalia, and the names 
Fabii and ^linctilii, were also traced to Romulus and Remus. Script, 
de Orig. G. R. c. 22. The antique festival of Lupei^alia maintained its 
ground at Rome even under the Christian Emperors, and was only extir- 

S ated by Pope Gelasius, at the end of the fifth century. Gibbon, Dec. and 
‘all, c, 36. 
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Arcadian festival of Hippocrata;(®*) and he traces many religious 
ceremonies, which were, he sftys, celebrated at Rome, even in Ids 
own time, to Arcadian founders. For these, as for the name 
Palatium, there were other concurrent legends, assuming dif- 
ferent origins, but all equally ba.seless. 

§ 5 Dionysius continues his narrative by informing us, that 
a few years after the Arcadian colony, another Hellenic set tle- 
ment was established in Italy. Hercules was returning to 
Greece from a military expedition in the west, and when he* 
had reached Italy, some of his army wished to be released from 
their service. There were some Peloponnesians, men of Phenea 
and Epea»)s of Elis, whose country had been ravaged in the war 
against Hercules, together with some Trojans, whom Hercules 
had taken prisoners in the war 'vv^th Ijaomedon. (“'•*) This portion 
of the army of Hercules having received their dismissal,('‘') took 
po.sse.ssion of a hill near the Palatine settlement of Evander, then 
called Saturnius ; but which afterwards received the name of 
the Capitoline hill.(^^) Some of the Eleans, it is said, were 


(68) Dion. Hal. ii, 31, forgets his own explanation in i. 32, and dates 

the beginning of the Consualia from the rape of the Sabine women, in the 
reign of Eomulus. Livy, i. 9, gives the same account; coi^are Plut. 
liom. 14. Dionysius states that the god Consus, to whom this festival was 
dedicated, corresponds with Festus, p. 41, says that 

the Comsualia was a festival celebrated in nouour of Consus, the god of 
counsel. Compare Varro, L.L. vi. 20 ; and sec Hartung, vol. ii. p. 8l5. 

(69) On the capture of Troy by Hercules, see Grote, vol. i. p. 389; 
Uschold, Geschichte des Trojauisenen Krieges, p. 42. 

(70) Dionysius thinks that other parts of the army of Hercules, may, 
on account of the fatigues of the campaign, have obtained permission to 
remain in Italy. ^okcT dk fioi Kat row uWov <rrparov vav, *t rt Kafiartipiv if ry 
itXavy d-x^ofiivov yv, dipunv rye vrparuae alryadfttvov, Iv rtp X'^P^V 
vwopcTvat. — i. 34. 

(71) As to the origin of the name CapitoHum, see Becker, vol. i.p, 392. 
Schwegler, vol. i. p. 213, 793. According to Varro, L.L. v. 41-2. the Capi- 
toline hill was firat called Mons Saturnius, and afterwards Mons Tarpeius. 
Gee also Festus in Satumia, p. 322 ; Justin, xliii. 1. 

Capitolium probably means ‘ the height,’ the elevated ground, equiva- 
lent to the Celtic Pen-— as being the original citadel of Eome, and the p l a ce 
where the steep Tarpeian rock stood. 

In summo custos Tariieiro Manlius arcis 
Stabat pro tcmplo, et Capitolia celsa tenebat. 

.^n. viii. 652 — 3. 
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attracted by the resemblance of the name Saturnius to Kp6viov, 
a mountain in their own country.('“) 

There wen*, says Dionysius, two versions of the story respect- 
ing the passage of Hercules through Italy; one was fabulous 
and legendary, the other had a greater aspect of truth, and was 
adopted by those who narrated the exploits of Hercules in a 
historical form. The fabulous story was, that Hercules having 
been ordered by Eurystheus, among his other labours, to bring 
the oxen of Geryones from Erythca to Argo.s, had reached Italy, 
and was near the Palatine hill, when a robber named Cacus 
drove away some of tlie oxen, and hid them in his cave. 
Hercules detected the theft by the lowing of the cattle, and 
killed Cacus with his club. ("•'’) In memory of the l^enefit con- 
ferred on the district by the slaughter of Cacus, divine honours 
were offered to Hercules ; an altar was erected to him, called 
the Ara Maxima, which stood in later times near the Forum 
Boariuni at Rome, and was reputed to be of peculiar sanctity; 
Grecian rites were instituted for its celebration ; and two families, 
the Potitii and the Pinarii, were appointed to preserve them 
unchanged, by a faithful tradition.(’^*) 

The more historical version, and that preferred by Dionysius 
is, that Hercules was a great military commander, and that, at 
the head of a large army, he traversed the western parts of 
Europe, redressing wrongs, dethroning tyrants, preventing inter- 
national oppression, introducing mild and humane customs, con- 


(73) Dion. Hal. i. 34-5 ; compare Paus. vi. 20, § 1, concerning this 
mountain. 

(73) An account of the slaughter of Cacus, uith the supernatural, mar- 
vellous, and poetical incidents, is given in Virgil, JEn. viii. 184 — 279, and 
Ovid, Fast. i. 643 — 82. The version, which Dionysius calls mythical, is 
carefully stripped of aU its supernatural circumstances. It is fabulous, 
because the expedition of HerciUes to drive oxen from the far West, in 
order to please Fimystheus, is an improbable event, not because it contra- 
venes the order of nature. 

(74) Dion. Hal. i, 39—40. Concerning Cacus, see Xlnnscn, .dTneas 
und die Peuaten,' p. 768 ; and for the relations of Fvander and Hercules, 
ib. p. 890. Schwegler, yol. i. p. 374, remarks that the quantity of the 
name Cacus shows that it has no affinity with the Greek xaedf. The first 
syllable is probably contracted from some longer form. 

VOL. I. U 
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fining rivers within their banks, cutting roads over impassable 
mountains, and building cities in uninhabited regions ;(■■') in 
short, performing on a large scale, and with the aid of an army, 
functions similar in their spirit and tendency to those performed 
by knights-errant, in the romances of chivalry. This, as Diony- 
sius remarks, is much more probable than that he came single- 
handed, driving a herd of oxen ; for Italy was not on the road 
from Iberia to Argos; whereas, if he came on an expedition of 
beneficent compxest, his presence there is easily explained. He 
was naturally detained some time in Italy, for not only was his 
fleet kept at a distance by adveise winds, but some of the Italian 
tribes resisted his dominion. One of the wildest of these was 
governed by a savage prince named Cacus, who carried off some 
of the cattle of the invading army, and lodged them in a hill-fort ; 
but he was afterwards besieged by Hercules, his citadel taken, 
and himself slain. In order to secure his conquests, Hercules 
left behind him the foreign troops, as a garrison, who have been, 
already mentioned as forming a settlement on the site of the 
future Rome.(^®) Having made these arrangements, he joined his 
fleet, which had arrived from Iberia, on the western coast, near 
the modern Naples: here he founded the city of Herculaneum, 
and sailed away to Sicily. (''^) 

The story of Hercules driving the oxen of Geryones belongs 
to the Greek mythology ; and is as fictitious and imaginary as 
the story of the Lernmau hydra, the stag of Ery man thus, or the 
dragging of Cerberus from Hades. ('“) What Dionysius calls 


(75) Compare the account of the exjx'clition of Hercules against Ge- 
ryones, in Diodorus, who describes Hercules, at the head of a large army, 
as destroying the wild beasts in Norlhcrn Africa, which impeded the culti- 
vation of the country ; and as rendering the cities prospi'rous, by Hie 
extermination of lawless oUendors or oppressive rulers ; iv. 17. He is liko- 
wdse described as Iiaving made a road over the Alps, passable for armies 
and beasts of burden, on his return from Spain, ib. c. 19. A Hcraclean 
road in Italy, extending from the southern c.xtrcmity to the district inha- 
bited by the Celts ana Iberians in the north, is mentioned in Aristot, 
Mirab. Ausc. 86. Hercules left many memorials of himself in Italy ; ib. 97. 

(76) Dion. Hal. i. 41-2. (77) Dion. Ilai. i. 44. 

(78) Strabo, iii. 2, ^ 13, classes the expedition of Hercules for the oxen 
of Geryones with poetical fables, such as his expedition in search of the 
golden apples of the Hesperides, and the Island of the Dlest. 
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tlie true historical account is a prosaic and rationalized nar- 
rative, fraTne(] upon the same prineij)les as the account of the 
Trojan war in the i)reface of Thucydides; and resembling the 
plausible descT-iptions of the expeditions of Jason, and of Bacchus, 
which the later school of Greek writers on mythology con- 
cocted.(^^) The original fabulous legend of Geryones is related 
in the Theogoiiy of Hesiod, and at length in Apollodorus.(^) 
Erythea was a purely imaginary island, like Phseacia, Ogygia,. 
and -dSolia, in the Odyssey :(^^) and accoreling to the fable, 
Hercules transported the oxen of Geryones from Erythea to 
Tartessus over the sea, in a golden cup given him by the sun. 
Diodorus, like Dionysius, rationalizes this adventure of Her- 
cules, and describes it under the form of a military expedition.(^) 


(79) Speaking of the Argonautic expedition, and of its purely fabulous 
character, Mr. Grote says ; ‘ Strabo, though he can neither overlook nor 
explain the geographical impossibilities of the narrative, supposes himself 
to have discoverea the basis of actual fact, which the original poets had 
embellished or exaggerated : the golden fleece was typical of the great 
wealth of Colchis, arising from gold-dust washed down uy the rivers ; and 
the voyage of Jason was in reality an expedition at the head of a considerable 
army, with which he plundered this wealthy country, and made extensive 
conquests in the interior.* Hist, of Gr. vol. 1. p. 317. See Strab. i. 2, § 39 ; 
xi. 2, §18, where the military exjx'dition of Jason is mentioned ; also 
Justin, xlii. 2 ; Diod. iv. 

(So) Hesiod, Theog. 287 — 9-1; Apollod. ii. 5, § 10. Joann. Fodiasimus 
de Here. Lab. c. 10, ed. Westermaim. Concerning Erythea and the cup 
of the sun, see Stesichor. Fragiu. 6 — 7. Mimnorm, Frag. 13, ed. 
Schneidewin. 

(81) When the geographical knowledge of the Greeks was extended, 
attempts were made to identify Erythea with some real place; as to 
which, see Ukert, Geogr, dor Gr, uud Horn. vol. ii. part 1, p. 210. Comp. 
Ilorod. iv, 8 ; Strab. iii. 2, § 11 ; ib. 5, § 4. It w as generally placed at or 
near Cadiz. Stylax, how ever, states that Erythea w as a plain in Illyria, 
and that Geryonesiierokept his oxen; c. 26. Hecatieus says that Hercules 
did not drive the oxen from Erythea, an island in tlie great ocean ; but 
that Geryones w as king of the mainland near Ambracia and Amx)hilochi, 
and that Hercules drove the oxen from tliis country, which was itself no 
slight labour ; fr. 319, od. Didot. This is a rationalizing explanation, for 
the purpose of obviating the difficulty of the cattle being driven from an 
island. A stoiy of an apocryphal inscription, and of an attempt to identify 
Erythea, and the expedition of Hercules against Geryones, w itli a place in 
the territory of the uEiiianes, at Hypata, at the foot of Mount GSta, 
is given in Aristot. Mirab. Ausc, c. 133, where it is also mentioned that 
there was no place in Libya or Iberia oalled Ei*y Ihea. 

(82) Died. iv. 17 — 24; v. 17 — 24. 

(83) The military expedition of Hercules is likew'iso mentioned, in 
general terms, by Strabo, iii, 2, § 13. Compare Justin, xlii. 3. 

u S 
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According to liis account, Hercules sets out from Crete at the 
head of a large array, crosses into Africa, and marches along 
the coast until ho reaches the Straits of Gibraltar, By this 
passage he penetrates into Spain, and defeats tlie three sous of 
Chrysaor, who commanded three separate armies, killing < hem 
in single combat. ('^') After his victory, he drives away the 
celebrated herds of cattle ; but in his passage through the 
country he gives a portion of theni to a just and j)ious king, 
from whom he had received honour; this prince dedicated them 
to Hercules, and the sacred herds still existed in Spain at the 
time of Diodorus. From Spain he marches through soutliem 
Gaul, over the Alps, into Italy ; thus anticipating, by about six 
centuries, the expedition of H.annibal.(^'^) Here he visits the 
distiict of the Tiber, and is ho.spitably received by Cacius and 
Pinarius ;(^'’) he also founds some sacred rites on the Palatine 
hill ; but Diodorus knows nothing of the story of Evander, or 
of the monster Cacus.('') Hercules next proceeds to southern 
Italy; swims across the Straits of Messina to Sicily with the 
oxen ; afterwards returns, visits Croton, and then crosses to 
Epirus, (*^) 


(84) This is a nationalized form of the triple Gerjones, the son of 
Chrysaor: rptaufiaroe Fripvoiv, ASsch, Agam. 870. Hercules was supposed 
to have opened, or closed, the Straits of Gibraltar, Diod. iv. 18. Com- 
pare Herodor. Fragm. 20-1 ; vol. ii. p. 34, ed. Didot. 

(85) The daughter of a Celtic prince, distingui-^hed for her size and 
beauty, had disdained all native suitors, but when Hercules was passing 
through Celtica, in his exp -dition against Geryoues, .she admired his 
courage and strength, and bon- to him a son, named Galatea, from whom 
the people were called Galat®. Diod. v. 24. Compare a similar story of 
the Scythians, in Herod, iv. 9. ”he two are combined in Parthen. 30. 

(86) Diod. iv. 21, says : tovtiov rStv avipStv virofiviinara fiixpi T&vit rUv 
KatpCtv Siapkvii Kard rt)v 'Piitpriv. These memorials are the Scalsp Caci, as 
well as the Atrium Caci, on the Palatine hill : see above, p. 240. 

(87) According to Jnstin, xlii. 3, the Albani of Asia Minor, in the 
district of the Caucasus, derived their origin from some natives of the 
Alban mount, near the Tiber, who followed Hercules to Asia from Italy, 
when he was driving the oxen of Geryon. This origin was recognised by 
the Albani, when the army of Pompoy was in that country during the 
Mithridatic war. Compare Dio Cass, xxxvi. 37 ; xxxvii. 1 — 3. 

(88) There was a temenos of the hero Gcryones at Agyrina in Sicily, 
where he was still honoured in the time of Diodorus ; iv. 24. Hercules 
killed Lacinius for stealing one of the oxen, ib. He passed through 
Dyrrachium on his return from Erythea, Appian ; Bell. Civ. ii. 39. Other 
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The main object of the Roman legends about Hercules and 
Cacus was to explain the origin of the ancient and sacred am 
maxima, as well as the peculiar functions of the two ancient 
families of Potitii and Pinarii, wliich were connected with its 
celebrations. These two families performed the rites of Hercules 
about the ara maxima, but the former were admitted to the feast, 
while the latter were only allowed to minister at the sacred 
solemnity; or, according to another version, the Potitii alone 
regaled on the entrails of the ox (which, it seems, were consi- 
dered the chi(“f delicacy), ('’®) whereas the Pinarii were limited to 
the other parts of the animal. Fabulous legends connected with 
the origin of the rites performed by those two families are pre- 
served by the Roman writers.(‘“) Appius the Censor induced 
the Potitii to transfer the performance of their hereditary rites 
to public slaves ; whereupon the twelve families of the Potitian 
gens, containing thirty adults, died within the year, according to 
one account according to anothor,('’") all the members of the 
Potitian family, being twelve in number, died within thirty 
days.(»'’) 

rationalized versions of the fable of G^ryon may be seen in Palaephatus de 
Jucred. c. 26, and Servius, A5n, vii, 662. The latter says : ‘ Fingitur ad 
eum oll& {cre& transvectus, quod habuit navem fortem et sere munitam.* 
An. {Recount of Ino taking the infant Bacchus to Italy, and finding the 
Arcadian colony of Rvander and Hercules on his return from Spain, is 
given by Ovid, Fast. vi. 493 — 528. She is received by Carmentis, v. 623. 

(89) Compare Babr. Fab. 34. 

(90) See Livy, i. 7; Dion. Hal. i. 40; Macrob. Sat. iii. 6; Virgil, 
.^n, viii. 260-72, 281; Servius, A2ii. viii, 269. Festus in Potitiura, p, 237 ; 
Pint. QuHJst. Jtom. 60 ; Script, de Orig. G-. B.. 6 — 8 ; Solin. i. § 10 ; Ovid, 
Fast. i. 543 — 682 ; Tacit. Ann. xv. 41. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 476. 
Below, ch. xiii. § 38. 

(91) Livy, ix. 29. 

(93) Festus, ib. Compare Buttmann, Mythologiis, v’ol. ii. p. 294r — 7, 
who truly remarks that it is ‘ ein Mythos von den tausenden, die einen 
bestehenden Gebrauch, dessen Ursprung verdunkelt ist, poetisch begriin- 
den.* Buttmanii’s own conjecture respecting the origin of the names 
Potitii and Pinarii is however equally groundless. 

Plutarch has a wholly different origin for tlie Pinarii from that which 
connects them with the institution of the rites of Hercules ; ^d which 
explains their name, as alluding to their exclusion from the sacrificial feast, 
by the Greek He derives the Pinarii from Pinus, one of the 

four sons of Numa ; Hum. 21. Concerning the four sons of JMuma, see 
Dion. Hal. ii. ad fin. 

(93) Silius, vi. 627—36, has a genealogical legend of the Fabian family, 
which he traces to Hercules, and the daughter of Fvauder. PlutOirca, 
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§ () Such is a fair, and indeed a favoumhle sample of the 
materials for an account of the early ethnology of Italy ; such is 
a portion of the heap of chaff out of which the modern critical 
historian attempts to extract a few grains of truth. Dionysius 
had access to all that antiquity knew on the subject : he was 
master of the Greek and Latin languages : and was a leai ued, 
industrious student ; moreover, nothing respecting the primitive 
state of Italy, which was reconled after hi.s time, could bo 
of any value. Tie was able to consult the entire series of early 
Roman historians, from Fabius Pictor down to his own time, 
including the Origines of Cato ; all of which have perislied. 
Ho was therefore placed in a more advantageous position 
than any moilern, for ascertaining the truth respecting these 
primitive national movements; and yet- we see the result. 
Throughout the whole of his narrative of the migrations of 
nations, from the supposed arrival of the Aborigines to the 
Greek colony under Hercules, there is not a single circumstance 
which has any title to be considorotl as historical. In the entire 
series of events, there is not a single point, either a name, a 
date, or a fact, determined by couten)porary testimony, or even 
by an orjil tradition traceable to any dt'finite .source. In this 
respect, Dionysiu.s and Livy were in tlie same position as our- 
selves. They had no trustworthy evidence with respect to events 
alleged to have taken place centuries before the foundation of 
Rome. Nothing was known with respect to this primitive 
period. It was a world, not of recorded realities, but of imagina- 
tion and fiction. All that belonged to it was mythology, either 
in its original or its transmuted state. The stories which pro- 
fessed to narrate its history were either popular legends, in their 
primitive form, full of marvels, improbabilities, and inconsis- 
tencies, and wholly unattested by credible witnesses ; or they were 
modern versions of these legends, equally destitute of external 

Fab. i. says that Fabhia, the progenitor of the house, was the son of 
Hercules and a uyin]>h, or a native woman, whom ho met near the river 
Tiber. The derivation of the Fabian house from Hercules was a recognised 
legend: see Buperti ad Sib ii. 2. 
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evidence, but reduced to the dimensions of nature and proba- 
bility, and dressed up in a historical garb by men of cultivated 
and philosophical minds. 

The method adopted by the rationalizing mythologists of 
antiquity — such a process, for example, as that by which Hercules 
with the oxen of Geryon is converted into a general at the head 
of a great army — by which Cacus, the ogre, and cattle stealer, 
is turned into a petty tyrant, and his cave into a hill fort(®‘) — is 
treated with contempt by the modern critical historian. His 
contempt is just; but the process by which he extracts ethno- 
logical facts from legendary stories — and sees, for instance, a 
migration of Sieeli in the alleged flight of a certain Sicelus — 
is only anotln^r form of the same historical method, and leads to 
results not more certain. 

When the earliest of the Greek and Roman historians began 
to collect their accounts of these remote times — times which 
preceded their own by many centuries — all memory of the events 
had perished, and no authentic oral traditions were in existence. 
Hence the stories respecting them which have descended to us 
are devoid of historical sul).stauce ; they are mere shifting clouds 
of mythology, ^hich may at a distance deceive the mariner by 
the ajjpearance of solid laud, but disappear as he approaches and 
examines them by a close view-C-*®) However credible a witness 


( 94 ) ‘ Silvestres lioinines sacer inlcTOresque Deorum, 

CacdibiiB et victu foedo deterruit Orpheus, 

Dictus ob hoc leniro tigres rabidosq. leones.' 

llor. Art. Poet. 391 — 3. 

- In these verses, Orpheus taming the wild heasts by his lyre, is converted 
into 8 civilizer of wild men, by a rationalizing interpretation which finds 
an allegory in the fable. 

( 95 ) ‘ How can a historian (sots Niebuhr, in one of his early chapters) 
feel any interest in tracing the fantastic shapes assumed by the clouds of 
mythology, as they shift about at tho whim of capricious narrators P who 
can bear to tar^ among such tilings, when investigations of great impor- 
tance OTe awaiting him r’ — Hist. voT. i. p. 85. In a subsequent chapter he 
makes the following remarks, in reference to the story of ^muTus and 
Kemus. ‘ It belongs to anything but history. Its essence is the mar- 
vellous. We may strip this of its pecnliaritles, and pare away and alter, 
until it is reduced to a possible everydOT occurrence : but we ought 
to be fully convinced, that the caput morraum which will remain will be 
anything out a historical fact. Mythological tales of this sort are mis^ 
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an historian may be with respect to the events of his own time, 
his accounts of a bygone age, whose history had not been pre- 
served, are necessarily unworthy of belief. Thus the account 
given by Thucydides of the Siceli having cro.sscd into Sicilv 300 
years before the foundation of Naxos, that is, more than 550 
years before his own birth ; and of the Sicani having been, at a 
still earlier time, di-iven into Sicily by the Ligj'cs, from the rivc'r 
Sieanusin Iberia, (”*’) maybe safely jdaced among unauthentieated 
legends, because there was no channel by which a contemporary 
record of such events could have reached him. They niay be 
placed on a level with his amended version of the Trojan 
war; with his a.ssumption of the residence of the Pha\aoiaas in 
Corcyra ;('*') with his adoption of the fable of Toreus and 
Procne ;(”^) with his reference of Charybdis, the (Cyclopes, and 
the La'stiygone.s, to the Straits of Me.ssina and Sicily with 
his account of Helleu the son of Deucalion, and of the maritime 
ascendancy of ^Iiuos.(''*") It is therefore unjust to censure an 
ancient writer for mistaking ewents of primitive history, ami for 
neglecting to inve.stigate the early ages with the sfimc industry 
as he inve.stigated the transactions of his own time.(’'*’) For, in 
truth, no authentic records of that early period w'ere in existence, 
and w'hatever diligence he might have us»:d, he w'ould never have 
arrived at any certain result. 


shapea, often no more than a Fata Mori^ana, the prototype of which is 
invisible, tlic law of it.s refraction nnkiiown ; and even -were it no( so, it 
would still surpass the power of retlection.to proceed so sul)tlv and skil- 
fully, as to di\inc the unknown orif^inal from these strangely blended 
forms.’ — ib. p. 222 . 

( 96 ) vi. 2. ( 97 ) i. 25. ( 98 ) ii, 29. 

( 99 ) iv. 21 » ; vi. 2. Compare Grotc, Hist, of Gr. vol. i, p, 510 — (>, where 
these and othcT instances of fabulous stories treated as historical by 
Thucydides ar<‘ collected and commented upon. Klausen, ubi sup. p. 179, 
remarks that tin; re))OPt of Thucydides respecting the settlement of the 
Elymi in Sicily (vi. 2 ) is of no value, and is not more entitled to credit 
than his accounts of other mythical subjects. See Grotc, vol. i. p. 424, 

( 100 ) i. 3 and 4. Euripides makes ITellen the son, not of Deucalion, 
but of Jupiter. Melanipp. Sap. Fragm. i, Dindorf ; Aio\. Fragm. i. Com- 
pare Apmlod. i. 7, § 2 , on this double parentage, llellen likewise under- 
went the process of duplication, like so many other mythical personages, 
and was called the son of Phthius: See Clinton, F, H. vol. i. p. 18. 
Steph. Bys. in 'EXXdr. 

(loi) See above, p. 130. 
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If Dionysius and Livy and the other ancient historians had no 
authentic mat* 'rials for the primitive ethnology, and the early na- 
tional movements of Italy, still less can the modern inquirer hope 
to arrive at any safe conclusions on this subject ; or by any com- 
binations or conjectures, however ingenious, to supply the defect 
of credible testimony and positive matter of fact Hence all the 
investigations into the Italian nations, before the commencements 
of Roman history, may be regarded as equally unfounded, and 
therefore equally worthless. All the elaborate researches of mo- 
dern scholars respecting the primitive history of the Pelasgians, 
the Siceli, tlic Tyrrhenians, the Etruscans, the Aborigines, the 
Latins, and other national races, must be considered as not less 
unreal than tiie speculations concerning judicial astrology, or the 
discovery of the philosopher’s stone and the elixir of life. Not 
only the results of the uncritical Italian historians— such as 
Micali — but (hose arrived at by the most learned and sagacious of 
the German inquirers— as Niebuhr and Otfried Muller(^^'’) — 
must be rejected, when they relate to this unknown and undis- 
coverable period. 


( 102 ) Niolmhr seems to have derived little satisfaction from his elaborate 
rcsearelu'B into the early Italian ethnoloffy (vol, i, p. 6—178), and to have 
attached little importance to the results at which he had arrived, for he 
begins the next chapter as follow s : * 1 now' turn with pleasure towards my 
proper mark, from the wearisome task of gleaning detached and mostly 
unimportant hints concerning the Italian nations : and I retire from the 
seductive impulse to divine the nature of things _ 5 ro«c bp and furpotten, by 
a continually renewed examination of these often uncertain fragments,’— 
ib. p. 179, The obscurity and inconsistency of Niebuhr’s conclusions 
respecting the Pelasgians, are pointed out by Mr, Clinton, Fast. Hell, 
vol. i. p. 97. 

( 103 ) For example, the whole of the early part of the chronological 
table in Muller's Etrusker, vol. i. p. 201 , must be regarded as uuuttested 
by credible evidence. 
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^NEAS IN ITALY. 

§ 1 A CCORDING to the view of those who conceivctl the 
Aborigines as the primitive and indigenous inliabi- 
tants of Latium, there was a line of four kings of the Aborigines, 
beginning with Saturn. He is succeeded by Picus and Faunus, 
and the series terminates with Latimis,(^) who is king ot the 
Aborigines at the time when ^neas, a fugitive from Troy, accom- 
panied by a party of Trojans, lands on the western coast of 
Italy. 0 This event is placed in the second generation, about 
fifty-five years after the departure of Hercules from Italy, and 
in the thirty-fifth year of the reign of King Latinus.0 

(1) .iEn. vii. 15 — 8. See Ileyne, Exc. v. ; compare Augustin. Civ. Dei. 
xviii. 16. 

( 2 ) According to .^pian, H. B. i. 1, Faunus, son of Mars, was king of 
the Aborigines when Aeneas landed in Italy. 

( 3 ) Dion. Hal. i. *14. Tlic Aborigines began to be called Latins in tlie 
time of' King Latinus, who ruJed at the time of the Trojan vsar ; ib. c. 9, 
and 00. Latiiius is king of tlie Aborigines, ara'onling to Cato s Origins, 
p. 100 , Krause ; and Livy, i. 1 . yEneas came to the Aborigines, who 
inhabited the country 'where Home was afterwards built, Latinus, tho 
son of Faumis, being tln^n their ruler, aeeording to Zonaras, vii. 1. 

Tlie Arcadian settlement in Latiuni was about sixty years before the 
Trojan war, during the reign of Faunus. Dion. Hal. i. 31; Script, de 
Grig. G. R. e. 5. 

Latinus liad reigned thirty -fiv(* years — about fifty -five years after tho 
departure of Henailes -when yEneas landed in Latium ; ib. i. -LI. Dio 
Cassius, Fragni. iv. 4, Latinus was king at the lime of the Trojan war, 
Dion. Hal. i. 9. Latinus died in the fovLrth year after the taking of Troy, 
in the first year after the landing of Ailneas, ib. i. 54. According to Euse- 
bius, Chroii. p. 270, 311, ed. Mai, Janus, Saturn, Picus, Faunus, and La- 
tinus, primitive kings of Italy, before the time of Aincas, reigned about 
150 years. According to Syiu'cllus, vol. i. p. 322 — 3, ed. Bonn., Albaniis, 
son of Saturn, was the first King of Italy. Picus the son of Saturn (or Ju- 
piter), reigned at Laurentuin thirty-seven years, and Faunus, the son of 
Picus, forty-four years. In tlie time of Faunus, Hercules, returning from 
Spain, erected an altar in the Fciruni Boariuni, as a memorial of the slaughter 
ot Oacus, the son of Vulcan Lread Kdicoi/ for Kd/coy], According to some, 
Hercules reigned thirty-six years after Faunus. Latinus reigned thirty-six 
years ; in his thirty-third year yEneas came from Troy, and married Lavinia, 
Another account is given, ib. p. 450. 
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Tho arranj^ement of the kings of the Aborigines in a genea- 
logical line is (juite arbitrary ; nor are the accounts of the parent- 
age of each consistent with one another. Saturn, the ultimate 
point in the series, is supposed to be immortal, (*) but Picus, 
whom Virgil and Ovid call the son of Saturn, (*') is a native 
Italian deityC), and he can only be converted into a king by the 
system of Euhcmerus, which discovered ancient legislators and 
rulers in the gods of Greece. Picus is described by the poets as 
having been metamorphosed by Circe, out of jealousy, into a 
wood2>ecker0, with which sacred bird his name was connected. 
Faunas, again, who is represemted as the son and successor of 
Picus(”), is a native Italian god ; and indeed the Fauns were a 
class of rural deities, similar to the Greek satyrs. His being is 
essentially supernatural, and the attempt to convert him into a 
king is merely the rationalizing interpretation of a literary age.(^) 

(4) Primus ab a'ilierio vonit Saturnus Olympo, 

Anna Jovis fugiens, et regnis exul adenitis. 

AEn. viii. 319—20. 

But according to tlie account in Macrob. Sat. i. 7, Janus is the most an- 
cient king ot Italy ; he gives a hospitable reception to Saturn, who, in 
return, teaches him the arts of civilization ; compare c. 9. 

(5) Hex arva Latinus et urbes 
Jam senior longa. plaeidas in pace regebat. 

Hunc Fauiio et iiyinpha genitum Laimnitc Marica 
Accipimus ; luiuno Picus pater; is(iue parentem 
Te, Saturne, refort; tu sanguinis ultimus auetor. 

JEn. vii. 45-9. 

Pieus in Ausoniis, proles Saturnia, terris 
Hex fait, utilium bello studiosus eituoruin. 

Ovid, Met. xlv. 320-1. 

Virgil, JEn. aui. 189, calls Picus ‘ equiun doniltor.* His ancient palace is 
described, ib. 170 — G. Others made Stereos or Stcrcutius the father of 
Picus. Augustin, ubi sup. 

(6) TJic superhuman and mythical character of Picus is clearly shown 
in the singular story in Ovid, Past. iii. 285 — 348. 

Sod pottu’unt ritum Pieus Faunusque piandi 
Tradero. llomani numen uterque soli. 

v. 291-2. 

{7) Ovid, Met. xiv. 320 — 96; Virg., JEn. vii. 189—91. 

(8) See JEn. vii. ubi sup. He reigned ‘ tertioloco ’ after Saturn accord- 
ing to Justin, xliii. 1, which expression seems to imply two intermediate 
kings. Compare above, p. 208, 

(9) On the analogy between Faunus and Pan, sec Klausen, ^noas, 
p. 1141. According to Dion. Hal. i. 31, Faunas is the descendant of 
Mars ; according to Appian, Hist. liom. i. 1. he is the son of Mars. This 
genealogy differs from that of Virgil, who makes him the son of Picus. 
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Dionysius describes Faunas as having been king of tbe Ab- 
origines when Evander came to Latiuin.(’‘’) 

Latiniis was originally the eponymous representative of the 
Latins. He is mentioned in the ancient Theogony of Hesiod as 
being, with Agrius, the progeny of Ulysses and Cii'ce, and as 
ruling over the Tyrrhenians in the recesses of the sacretl islaiids.(") 
But when the native deities of Italy were humanized, and placed 
on hereditary temporal thrones, Latinus was brought into con- 
nexion with them ; and hence both Dionysius and Virgil desig- 
nate Latinus as the son of P\iunus.(‘') Sometimes, howevt^r, the 
affinity is made less close : thus he is also described as tlie son 
of Hercules by a daughter of P’aunus,(^ ’) and again his mother, 
a Hyperborean woman, who bore him to Hercules, afterwards 
marries Faunus, who thus becomes his reputed father.(*‘^) 

§ 2 The fabulous line of kings of the Aborigines, termi- 
nating with King Latinus, is attached to the Roman history by 
the dynasty of ^Encas, and the royal house of Alba Longa. Ac- 
cording to the story usually received in antiquity, this renowned 
Trojan married the daughtt'r of Latinus, and succeeded to his 
kingdom ; thus establishing the connexion at the upper extremity 
of the chain ; while at tlie lower, the continuity was formed by 
the descetit of the founder of Rome from a daughter of an Alban 
prince. It becomes, theiefore, necessary for us, in folloAving the 
thread of the early Italian an<l Roman history, to examine the 
character of the accounts relating to this portion of its course. 
Some, indeed, of the historians anterior to Dionysius omitted 
all mention of iEneas jC'O as otliers suppressed the lino of Alban 

(10) Dion. Hal. i. 31. The VitelHi were said to be descended from 
Faunus, king of the Aborigines, and Vitollia, a native deity. Suet. Vitell. !• 

(11) Tbeogi^lOll — 6; compare Muller, Etrusker, vol. i. p. 189; and 

Gdttling ad loc, , , .r,. 

(1 2 ) See JEn. vii. 46 — 9. In v. 213, Latinus is addressed by Ilioneus, 
as * J^x, genus egregium Fauni.' Ovid, Met. xiv. 449, calls Latinus Fauni- 
gena. Dion. Hal. i. 43. 

( 13 ) Justin, ubi sup; *Ex filift Fauni et Horcule, qui eodem temp 6 re 
extincto Geryone armenta, victorise prenmia, per Italiam ducebat, siupro 
conceptus Latinus proereatur.' 

( 14 ) Dion. Hal. i. 43. 

( 15 ) f3o6\ouai Sk Kai vtQl AiVciW irapovtria^ tic IraX/av, iirtl rwp trvy^ 
role liyudrirat, rolg Sk Su^^ovtirai 0 Trepi aitrov X<5yoc, /ii) flrapfpywff 
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kings and placed .(Eneas in immediate'' juxtaposition with 
Romulus. ('“) The generally received version was, however, that 
which has been just described. 

§ 3 The fictitious and legendary character of the accounts 
of the Trojan war, given to us by Homer, and other Greek poets 
and mythologists, has been generally recognised by modem 
critical inquiiors, and has been clearly exhibited in the con- 
clusive discussion of the subject by Mr. Grote, in his History 
of Greece. ('") We therefore start from the assumption that the 
whole cycle of legends relative to the war of Troy is unattested 
by authentic evidence, and lies beyond the limits of historical 
knowledge. 

The legendary interest connected with the heroes who 
fought at Troy was not limited to their deeds of arms ; it 
extended to their subssequent adventures after the termination 
of the ten years' siege, and the capture of the long-defended city 
The Nostoi, or returns of the Greek chieftains from Troy, formed 
the subject of one of the early Epic poems and numerous 
legends, commemorating the foundation and colonial connexion 
of towns on the coasts of the Metlitorranean, attested the cele- 


^uXOiiv. — i. 45. typaxpa ravra^ Kai Tr)v Trapftefiamu rov dvay- 

(Tvyypa^Jkioi' oi fiiv ovd* iXOfJi/ AiVciai/ ipatriv tig 'IraXtap lifia 

Tputtrh'f i. 53. 

(16) See Sallusfc, Cat. 6. Agathyllus, an Elegiac poet of Arcadia, made 
Eomulns the son of ^neas. Dion. Hal. i. 49. His age is unknown ; see 
below ch. X. § 7. 

(17) Vol. i. e. 15 ; compare Fuchs, do Varietatc Fabularum Troicarum 
Qufestionea. Colon. 1830. 

(18) See Duntzer, Fragraonte dcr Epischen Poesie der Griechen, 
p. 23—4. Welcker, Episeher Cvclus, vol, i. p. 278 : vol. ii. p. 281. It 
was called the N<5<rroi of Agias of Troezen. Welcker considers it identical 
with the poem of the 'Arpticoiv KiiOo^ogt mentioned in Athen. vii. p. 281 b. 
Thai the returns of the heroes from Troy formed one of the earliest sub- 
jects of the epic muse, M e have tlie strongest reason for presuming ; for a 
Dard is described in the Odyssey as singing this subject to the suitors ; 

roitri d*dotSdc dtifi irfpi#fXvr^C» oi H truairy 
t'iar* dKovovTig. u ^ AxoitS»v v6<ttov det^cv 
Xwypiv, Si/ iic Tpoiijc ^ weraXaro IlaXXdc 'AOqvi}. — Od. i. 32S — 7* 
Compare likewise the remonstrance of Telemachus to his mother^ with 
r^pect to the interest and novelty of the subject, ib. 350—5. The speech 
of j^^tor, m Od. iii. 130—200, affords another detached example of this 
class of compositions. The an|;er of Minerva, as the cause of the misfor- 
tunes of the heroes upon their return, is again alluded to, v. 110 ; see 
Eurip* Troad. 66 — ^97 : Virg. JEn. i. 39. with Heyne’s note, xi. 255 — 280. 
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brity of the supposed ■wanderings of these time-honoured heroes. 
Agamemnon, Menelaus, Ajax, and Neoptolemus met with various 
destinies when they returned to their respective homos, which 
extu'cised the invention of niythologists and poets ; tlie Culysst'y, 
however, wliich described the wanderings of Ulysses, ^\ as the 
great model for this class of fictitious adventures, Thucydides, 
following up his rationalist view of the Trojan war, re2)iesents 
the long absence of the Greeks at Troy, and their tardy return, 
as leading to civil dissensions in their own cities, which again 
led to colonization by the defeated })arty.(’®) This mod(' of ex- 
hibiting the ancient legends however involves a complete de- 
parture from their original spirit : the settlements founded by 
the Grecian heroes, in their wanderings after the siege oi’ Troy, 
were supposed to be due to their imlividual influence ; they 
were conceived as wandering from place to place, and establish 
ing new cities, as Hercules went about destroying monsters and 
■wild animals. The conversion of these hero-created colonies into 
settlements made by a defeated jiolitic^,! minority, which emi- 
grated for safety, may bo compared with the commutation of the 
feat of Hercules in driving away the oxen of Geryones, into a 
military exjiedition against Spain, of which we sj)oke in the pre- 
ceding chapter. 

The heroes whose adventures after the capture of Troy occuj)ied 

( 19 ) i. 12: »/rt y&p avaxt<>pti'ric fuiv 'KXX//i’a»j' IS ’IXi'ou xpovla ytvopivi) 
TToXXa Kiu fTTUfTtiQ tv Ttutj TToXffTLv ibg tTTt TToXv iyiyi^orTo^ f/ 0 ’ 

kKTTiTTToi'Tti: Tus TToXfig tKTi^ot'. Strubo lakus ii siiriilaF viuw of the ron- 
seqiionces of the Trojan war. Speaking of yEnea.s and Anterior, and tho 
otherfl whose wanderings over the whole world after that war were 
celebrated, he remarks that both the f Greeks and barharians then lost 
their domestic posse.ssions, as well as what they liad acquired in the w^ar ; 
80 that after the fall of Troy oven th<‘ victors look to a life of piraey and 
plunder on account of their straibuied circumstanees ; but especially 
those of tlic defeated party, who had survived tin* war. Numerous cities 
are said to have been founded by the m along llie whole coast lieyond tho 
limits of Greece, and even in some inland places; i. 3 , § 2 . Aeeording to 
Thuc. ii. 68 , Amphilochian Argos was founded bv Amphilochus, who, 
finding an unpleasant state of tilings at Argos, on his return from Troy, 
left his native city, and planted this now settloineiit. 

Plato, Leg. iii. 4, says that when the Greeks returned from the siege 
of Troy to their respective homes, they were ill-received by the new gene- 
ration which had grovin up in their absence; the result of wliich was. 
civil conflicts, followed by massacres and banishments. 
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the lar<vest space in the Greek fictions, were naturally those of 
their own country, who could only reach their homes by crossing 
the sea. The Agamemnon of .^schylus belongs to this class 
of subj(3cts.(~") A few, however, of the Trojans were supposed to 
emigrate westwards, after the ruin of their city, and to become 
founders of colonies. Thus Antenor, according to Pindar, came 
to Gyrene witli Helen, when his native city had been burnt.(^^) 
According to another story, preferred by the later and Roman 
writers, he penetrated as far as the country of the Heneti, at 
the extremity of the Adriatic sea, and founded the city of Pata- 
vium.(“-) Helenus, likewise, the son- of Priam and Hecuba, is 
supposed to liave migrated to Epirus, atid to have married 
Andromache after the death of Neoptolemus.(-^) 

§ 4 But among the Trojan heroes who migrated from Troy 
into distant rtigions, and associated their names with the founda- 
tion of cities, by far the most renowned was ACneas, the son of 
Anchises and Venus, and therefore the kinsman of Priam. 

The mythical reminiscences of him along the coasts and islands 

( 20 ) Concerning the wanderings of the Greek heroes, see Grotc, nbi 
sup. p. 418 — 27 ; Fuciis, ubi sxip. c. 19. 

( 21 ) J’yth. V. 19. He speaks of tlie Antenoridso, in the plural number. 

( 22 ) Livy, i. 2 ; Strab. xiii. 1, § 53 ; Virg. H5n. i. 212 — 9; and Servius 
ad loe. Heyne, in his Excursus on this passage, has sliown how the legend 
of the settlement of Antenor in Italy was elaborated by Roman writers ; 

‘ Avide commentuin (he says) arriiiuere Romani scriptores, qui Anteuorem 
cum jEnea compararunt commre Fuchs, ubi sup. p. 155. Uictys repre- 
sents Antenor as remaining in Troy ; v. 17. JEgestus, or Aeestes, and 
Elymus, the mythical founders of Segesta and Klymo in Sicily, were 
described as Trojans, but more generally connected with Laomedon, and 
placed before the Greek siege of Troy. See Heyne, Exe. i. ad ASn. v. 
Strabo, however, makes Elymus a companion of Alncas, xiii. i. § 53 ; com- 
pare Dion. Hal. i. 47. 

Ocolas, a companion of Antenor who followed him to Italy, is said to 
have afterwards founded a town in Spain. Strab. iii. 4, § 3. 

( 23 ) See ..Eu. iii. 294 — (>, and Heyne, Exc. x. 

( 24 ) Alneas sets forth his genealogy in Iliad, xx. 215 — 40, This and 
Assaracus are the sons of Tros. Laomedon is the son of Dus. and Priam 
is the son of Laomedon. Capys is the son of Assaracus, and Anchises is 
the son of Capys. According to^this imaginary pedigree, therefore, Priam 
and Anchises are second cousins.* Coimiare Dion. Hal. i. 62. Concerning 
the pedigree of Alncos, see Heyne^ Exe. xvii. ad Ain. ii. A pedigree 
attributed to Attius tlie tragic poet makes Priam and Anchises sons of 
Laomedon— but perhaps the passage is mutilated, and ought to be read 
* Laomedon Friamum et (Capys) Anchisen edidit.’ See Ribbeck, Trag. 
Lat. Eel. p. 188. 
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of Greece from Thrace to Epirus, as well as in Italy and Sicily, 
are so numerous, that he fairly rivals any of the Greek heroes in 
ubiciuity.(‘-^) Homer represents him as destined to perpetuate 
the royal line of Tros, and to reign over a remnant of the Trojans, 
after the destruction of Troy.(^®) This dominion was doubtless 
conceived by the poet as exercised in his own country but 
the ambiguity of the prediction admitted of its being applied to 
the reign of ^neas over a Trojan colony in a foreign land,(^®) 
Everything which favoured the development of the legend of 
wdEneas was eagerly seized, and moulded into a variety of forms, 


(25) Compare Grote, Hist, of Gr. voL i. p. 430. 

(26) Iliad XX. 306 — 8. Jupiter is described in these verses as bating 
the line of Priam, which therefore becomes extinct. The Trojan dynasty 
is prolonged in ^neas, w ho is descended from Assaraens. Another form 
of the prophecy is given in the Homeric hymn to Venus, v. 197 — 200, 
where the name of Alvdag is dei'ived from the aivbv dx^c of Venus at 
having yielded to the embraces of a mortal man. The old logographer 
Acusilaus, Fragm. 26, mentions the continued reign of JGneadai^ over the 
Trojans. He describes it as recognised by an oracle, and broiu^ht about 
by the machinations of Venus. Compare Mure, Hist, of the Lang, and 
Lit. of Greece, vol. iv. p. 137. 

(27) See Klausen, ubi sup. p. 41 — 6 ; Niebuhr, Hist. vol. 1, p. 1 ; 
Grote, vol, i. p. 428. Demetrius of Scepsis stated that his native town had 
been the royal residence of -d^neas ; Strabo xiii. 1, § 53. 

(28) See Dion. Hal. i. 53, and Heyne ad Iliad, xx. 306. It is in this 
sense that the prophecy is applied by Virgil, w ho supposes it to bo uttered by 
the oracle of Apollo at Delos : 

‘ Dardanidfe duri, qu® vos a stirpe parentum 
Prima tulit tellus, eadem vos ubere leeto 
Accipiet reduces. Anticjuam exquirrbe mntrem. 

Hie domus -di^ne® cunctis dominabitur oris, 

Et nati natorum, et qui nascentur ab illis.* 

Mn. iii. 94r-8. 


In order to understand this passage, it is necessary to observe that 
Virgil supposes Dardanus, the primitive king of Troy, to be of Italiatt'^ 
origin. See JEn. iii. 167, 503, and Heyne, Exc. vi. ad JEi\. iii ; also Dion. 

i. 61-2. This is one of the numerous modifications of legend, to 
w hich the grow th of the Boman pow er gave rise, Strabo, after remarking 
that the verses in Homer imply that JEneas and his successors continued 
to reign in Troyy after the extinction of the line of Priam, proceeds to say 
that some persons altered the verse 

vvv dk Sii Aivuao /Shf TpwefftTiv dvd^H^ 

into ^ , , , , # 

vvv bk bif Aivtiao ykvoQ iravrtistfiv dvd^H, 


in order that it might be applicable to the Homans, xiii. 1, § 68. We 
know, from Thuc. li. 64. that liberties were taken with thd text of 
propheeies, even when they did not occur in a poem. In bke manner 
Tryphiodorus says that Jupiter approved of the escape of ./Eneas from 
Troy, in order that the descendants of Venus might enj<^ imperishable 
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when the connexida of the h^iimof uSnefts with the gi'eat Boman 
nation, and abo\^li tJl, when tha descent pf the'^ liruiian fhm|ly 
frotn Inlus the son of iEneas had been firmly established in tho 
popular belief. Besides this reason for propagating the legend, 
the accidental resemblance of proper names, and the exist^ce 
of temples of Venus, likewise furnished motives for deriving the 
foundation of cities from the celebrated nauie of .<Bneas. 

One of the various versions of the story of ^neas represented 
him as § traitor to his countrymen, 'in concert with Antenor, 
and as spared by the Greeks, in th^ sack of Troy, because he 
had secretly assisted them in effecting its capture. (^) When 
however the Homeric notion of his continuance in the Troad, as 
the founder of a royal line, had been set aside, and the story of 
his definitive flight from Troy was substituted, he seems to have 
been originally conceived as leaving the city with his father, wife. 


S ower, V, 642 — 6. The belief in the continued reign of ^neas and his 
escendants at Troy, founded upon the verses in Ilomer, was so strong, 
that some writers supposed the hero who went to Italy, to have been a 
different JEneas from the^lBon of Venus and Auchises, or Ascanius the son 
of .^Ehieas : while others represented jEneas as sailing to Italy, leaving a 
detachment of his followers behind him, and returning to Iroy. Dion. 
Hal. i. 63. All those were contrivances for reconciling the Homeric 


praphecy with the Italian colony. Lesches, the author of the Little Iliad, 
differed from Homer, for ho described Neoptolemus as taking away 
.ZBneas as his allotted prisoner from Troy. 

ahtdv r* KXvrbv yopov iiTTroddfioio 

Alvtiav kv vijvfrtv ip^rraro rrQvroTrdpoKTiv 
Ik iravTiiJV Aavautv dyifiev yepac l^oxov aWcuv. 

^ Ap. Tzetz. ad Lye. 1263 ; Dlintzer, p. 19. 


There w#re other stories which described ^neas as having been buried in 
the city of Berecynthia, in the neighl^urhood of Troy. "Ait ^uidem 
Agathocles complures esse auctores, qui dicant ^Enean sepultum m urbe 
Berecynthi& proxime flumon Nolon, atque ex ejus progonio quendam nomine 
Bihomum venisse in Ztaliam, et urbem Bomexn nominatam condidisse/ 


Bestus in Bomam, p. 269. The passage is t^en from the work of Agathocles 
conjoeming Cyzicus; the date of this writer is uncertain: Fragm. Hist. 
Gr» vol. iv. p. 290. 

(39) The treacheiy of .<Eneas is broadly stated in the pass^e of Mene« 
crates of 3Canthns, cited by Dion. Hal. i. 48. The age of Meuecrates is 
indeterminate : he is referred by 0. MUller to the period 336 — ^247 B.c. 
Frag]^^ Hist. Qt* ii. p. 843. Dictys describes iEneas first as the 
Afitenor^m Troy to the Greeks, and afterwards 

create an insurrection against Antenor, and to expel him 
from JIMb. ded^ is discovered by Antenor; whereupon 

JSSiUmAf bodv ef men, leaves Troy, and founds a city in the island of 

Black Oorcyra,,in .^\^^ v. 1~}7. See the note of Dederieh, 

p. 477. Oomp^ FUChsy ubi sup. p* 140, 15S ; Grotc, %'ol. i. p. 427. . 
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and child, and escaping, by the aid of his divine mother, or of 
Mercury, through the flames, and the weapons of the enemy. (•^) 
This is probably the account to which Dionysius alludes, when 
he says that some writers give a fabulous form to his escape. 
The version to which he assigns the preference, as being the 
most worthy of belief, is, he declares, derived from the Troica of 
Hellanicus.^ It is written in the rationalizing spirit of Diclys, 
imd in%ht almost seem to be a portion of hie work, is 

describe as first taking refuge in the citiMiel of wbi^ 

holds out for a time aga^i^t the Greeks ; and as after^iK^ds 
escaping, with his father, and paternal gods, his wife and ihildren, 
and other valuables, to the strongholds of Mouz^t Ida Here 'he 
makes a capitulation with the Greeks, who agree to allow him 
to depart from the country in safety, provided that he suirenders 


(30) See the account in Quintus Smyrnaous, xiii^ 3(X)~32» which ia 
probably imitated from the early Greek writers. 

Descendo, ac ducente deo flammam inter et hostes 
Expedior; dant tela locum, ilammteque recedunt. — Mn, ii. 632«3. 
In vi. 110-1, .Eneas says of Anchises : 

Ilium ego per flammas et mille sequentia tela, 

Eripui bis humcris, modioqiie ex hoste recepi. > 

The escape of iEneas was conceived as effected by supematural aid : 
thus Schol. Ver. ad .En. ii. 717. ‘Additur etiam a L. Cassio censorio, 
miraculo magisEJnean patris [servato-j rem inter hostes intactum pitmera* 
visse.’ Concerning this writer, see Krause, Vit. et Fragm. Hist. Rom. 
p. 165 ; also Prop. iv. 1, 14. Et verita est hunieros urere fiamma pios. , 
Ovid. Fast, iv, 800. Pietas Encia fecit, Innocuum victo cui dedit ignis 
iter. Otlier passages to the same purport are cited by KUfeisen, ubi sup* 
p. 161. Sopliocles appears to have represented En^as as escaping btf^re 
the capture of the city : Dion. Hal. i. 48. This account is borrowro from 
the old Epic poem, the Jlkptrtg, in which Eneas was described as 
alarmed by the prodigy of Laocoon. and escaping to Ida before the 
treadle^ of Sinon, Prod. Exc. The story about a sacred casket, in Pans, 
vii. 18, S 7, implies that theHight of Eneas from Troy was sudden. In 
the Tabula Uiaca, which purports to represent the version of Stesichorus,^ 
Eneas, carrying Anchises and the Penates, leading Ascanius, and followed 
by his wife, is conducted out of Troy by Mercury. 

(31) €t<rt S* ol /ivOtodetrrkpay ahrov irowivai rrty — i. 48. 

( 32 ) i. 47-8. Other fragments of the ‘same work are i^Uec^ted in 

Fragm^ Hist. Gr. vol. i- p. 61 — 6. It seems diilieult to believe that a 
rationalised version of the departure of Eneas from Troy oould hare been 
written by the ancient Hellanicus, the predecessor of Thucydides*, A^as* 
sage in which the conflict of Achilles with the SL*amande? is. tteated m a 
s^Uar spirit, is however cited from the same work, ibv Fraips, 182. If 
these T^^es are genuine, the method of reducing tha aco<^t of 

the s '^x-^Troy to the standard of common life, did not origmate. wiUi 
Thttcyu. 4* 
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the forts in liis possession. Sis eldest son, Aartan hia^ is made by 
the inhabitants king of the territory of Dascylium, where the 
Ascanian lake is situated. Here he is joined by Scamandriue 
and others of the sons of Hector, who have been released from 
their captivity, in Greece, by Neoptolemus, and with them he 
returns to Troy, .^neas, however, taking with him his father, 
and his other children, and his family gods, sails to the isthmus 

^ ^ pi Mtom from 

bC mmy Oieek and Italian populations to tracb tho un- 
kht^wn or obscure origin of their town, or of some of its temides 
or public monuments, tQ»a celebrated founder, led to a beliet 
that iE<neas had* landed on their coast, and had left on it these 
memorials of his presence. The legends which thus arose were 
unconnected with each other, and took no account of the existence 
of similar legends elsewhere, with which they might or might 
not be consistent. (^) When however jEneas came to be intro- 
duced into history and described, by Dionysius and others, as 
founding a civilized colony in a barbarous land ; or again, when 
he was made the subject of an epic poem, and his adventures 
were narrated by Virgil in a consecutive series ; it was neces- 
saiy to suppose him to touch successively at the places where a 
belief in his presence had been formed, and to combine them 
in a siugle voyage. The voyage was thus suggested by the 


The nune for the ;wife of .^neos, adopted by Virgil, is Creusa. 
In tKe painting of Tolygadtos at Delphi, Creusa was represented among 
the captive women; but apparently only as the daughter of Priam : Faus. 
X. jL. Compare Apollod. iii. 12, 5. In the Cyprian Epic and in the 

S em of Leschoa, the wife of .Eneas was named Eurydice. Pans. ib. See 
eynel Exe. xiv. ad .En. li. Children of .Eneas by Codone and Anthemone 
jure mentioned by A^thyUus, im. Dion. Hal. i. 49. On the variety of names 
for the ds^dren of iEneasi see Hoyne, Exe. xvii.'ad .En. ii. The name of 
Anehtses tiie fhthev of Elneaa was fixed by the Iliad. Aleas, a historian 
nf nno^rtlfn date, who' wrote a work of Troica, related that Asiyanax waa 
.eXphlted fitmn hia kingdom by Antenor, but was afterwards restored to it 
^ jEneaS, sriio brougjit him military assistance. Serv. ad ASn. ix. 264. 
Compaw Hist, Gr. vol; iv. p. 278. 

.(34)' See Strab. xiii. 1, | 63, where several places simposed to have^hein , 
vishiM ly iBneas ar8 'tiMiationad.iii the alternative, and not as fimau^ .a. 
eoiBaeotedseides. - 

X a 
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independent legends : wk^eas in the Odyssey, and the voyage 
of the Ai!^:^Uti^ was in the reverse order. Ip 

these ficiion^' ihe voyage was ^0 leading idea; and^tl^jdac^ 
vifflted both hjr IFlysfil^ sod Jason were iijptaginairy^ttiiw^K 
later times the geographets identified them with ieal, lop^ 
lities.(*®) The legends of .®neas grew upon a real foundatifpl i 
or rather they were a fanciful substratum to real fects ; bnt, in 
the adventures of the Argonauts and of Ulysses, everything 
was the creation of fancy. 

Notwithstanding the wide discrepancy in the accounts of the 
escape of dSneas from Troy, his subsequent adventures (says 
Dionysius) produced stUl greater embarrassment to the majority 
of vrriters.(^®) Two of these, whose authority is highly esteemed 
by Dionysius, Cephalon of Gergis, and Hegesippus, the historum 
of Pallene, represented him as haying removed to Thrace, and 
having there ended his daya(*^) The age of Hegesippus is un- 
known : Cephalon is a pseudtmyraous author, his Troica having 
been really written by Hegesianax of Alexandria, who was con- 
temporary with Antiochus the Great. (223 — 187 B.C.)(^®) The 
places on this coast mth which the name of dEneas was asso- 
ciated, were iEnus, at the mouth of the Hebrus,(®®) and dSnea, 
on the Macedonian promontory of Pallene. (■*”) Both these were 


(35) See Grote, vol. i. p. 340, on the fictitious nature of tho track of the 
Argo. On the fictitious nature of the places visited by UlyssM in the 
Odyssey, see Nitzsch, Anmerkungen zur Odyssee, vol. 3, p. xxvi— xxxiv. 
Ukert, Geogr. der Gr. und ll6m. vol. i. part 2, p. 310 — ^9. 

(36) TcL lUTvL r^v iKoSov cri vXtiu irapixti rotf iroXXoIf diroptav.— i< 49, 

(37) Ib. 

(38) See Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 68, vol. iv. p. 422 5 £laaeen, p. 

843, n. ' . 

(39) See He3rnc, Exc. i. ad jEn. iii ; Elauscn, ubi sup. p. 341. This is tile 

S laoo alluded to in the verse of Yirj^il, ./Eneadasque meo uomen de nomiao ' 
ngo; .^D. iii. 18. Compare Mela, ii. 2; Ammiau. Marcellin. xxii. 8; Soript. 
de Orig. Gent. Bom. 9; Ovid. Met. xiii. 628; Schol. Iliad, xiii. 659. 

' Euphoriou et Callimachus hoc dicunt etiam, quod dSnnm dicatur a socio 
Ulixis ilJic sepxilto eo tempore quo missus cst ad fnunenta portQfida.’ Ser- 
vius, JEn. iii. 27. ' ' ' 

(40) See Heyne, ib. and Klausen, p. 343. The residence of ASwaea 
near Qlynmns u mentioned by Strab. xiii. 1, § 63. In 182 B.c. ti*" 
people of iEnea offered an annual sacrifice to .^neas as their founds t. 
Livy, xl. 4. Anchises, as well as.£aea8, was supposed to haveibden buried > 
at Alnea ; S^h. Byz. in Aiviia. Couon, 0. 46. Conon desoribea JEaxim 
as founding iEmea fint and iBnus afterwards. > , 
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etymological l^ii.dsf.tlie {dmilarity of. the name snggejsted the 
eonnexton in; the: latter iiv^as,etreiigt|L^ed 

by the preeahi^. ef -at .teinple of Yenus in the neighboinrhoi^ 
^ SiUpllmdon however imd Chllimachiu^ great masteraof an<%|^ 
Ham mytholo^, did mot recognise the foundation . of iBiiw^hy' 
oSneas; they derived the name from a companion of Ulysses 
who was buried ^ere» and thus found an origin in another pert 
ef the Trojan .(^de. , 

After this visit to the shores of northern Greece, both 
Diony«us(^i) and Virgil (^) carry him to the island of Delos, in the 
midst of the uSgean ; according to Dionysius, it exhibited many 
marks of the presence of ^neas and the Trojans ; probably an 
allusion to some fabulous relics or commemorative ritea Here 
^neas is received by Anius, king and priest of Apollo ; whose 
daughter, Launa, was reported to have accompanied ^neas to 
Italy, and given her name to the town of Lavinium.(*®) After 
Delos, the courses of Dionysius and Virgil diverge for a portion 
of the way : Dionysius takes him direct to Cythera, in order 
that he may found the temple of Venus in that island ;(**) and 
he derives Cinsethium, a small headland near Cape Taenarum, 
from a companion of ^neas who is buried there. (*®) Two towns 

( 41 ) i. 60. ( 42 ) JEn. iii. 69 — 120. 

( 43 ) Dion. Hal. i. 59. Compare i. 43, where ano^er story makes Launa 
tiie daughter of Evander. The daughter of Anius is said to have borne a 
son to .^neas : ‘ Alii dicunt hums Anii filiam occulte ab iEae& stupratam 
edidisse flliiun nomine An [iumj.* — Serv. jEu. iii. 80. Lutatius, cited by 
the writer de Orig. Gent. Rom. 9, says that ./Eneas married Lavinia tho 
^ughter of Anius, and that she gave her name to the Lavinia littora. 
Pherecydes, Fragm. 94, told a strange story of Anius, king of Delos, per- 
suading tbe Gre^ armament on its way to Troy to remain nine years with 
him, because there was an oracla that Troy would be taken in the tenth 
year. He promised that they should bo fed by his daughters. In the 
passage of Tzetzes, ad ]^c. 670, we must read either itKiru 
frit. Compare Mure, Hist, of the Lit. of Gr. vol. iv. p. 190, note. The 
of Anius.were likewise mentioned by the author of the Cypria, 

. Taets-^jwl The received stoiy respecting Anius was that he had three (or 
fourh‘ oh^hters, called the otvorp6iroh who turned everything they 
touooed' into wine, corn, or oil; Tzetz. ib. ; Stoph. Byz. in’Av$poe: 
Hesych. in <dvorp67fw, Ovid. Met, xiii. 640—74. According to Oyid, 
they wers metwmorphbsed into doves. 

, ( 4 -^ . P»e eidatMoe of this temple is'testiified by Thjic. vii. 26. 

, ( 4 S}. Heyncr Slxe. i., aa ABn. ih., thinks that the monument of CinSdus^. 
h e pilot of tnysses, near thysheadland of Onugnathus, mentioued liy Pshs., 
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in the south-eastern promontory of Laconia are likewise traced 
to ^noas, viz. Etis, which is said to have been named from his 
daughter Etias, and Aphrodistas, whose name is a memorial of 
his divine mother.(‘®) Virgil, however, carries him by a more 
circuitous route to ,Crete,_ where he founds the town of Per- 
gamura; but is forced by a pestilence to abandon the new 
8ettlement.(‘^ Hero the resemblance of the name to that of the 
Trojan citadel suggested the connexion with iEneas. Another 
story however represented Agamemnon as its founder, and ac- 
counted for the name as a reminiscence of his victory over the 
Trojans. After this short divergence, the courses both of 
Dionysius and Virgil coincide at Zacynthos. There was in this 
island, at the time of Dionysius, a temple of iEneas and Venus, 
with sacrifices and games ; the course where the young men con- 
tended for prizes, was called the course of AEneas and Venua 
These names and customs are considered by Dionysius as 


ii. 22, § 10, is a confusion with Cinaethium and the companion of JEneas, 
But if the positions are correctly stated, one is on the promontory ol 
Mtxlea, the other on the promontory of Tanarum. 

(46) Pans. iii. 22, § 11; viii. 12, § 8. • 

(47) ^n. iii. 121—91. 

(4H) At rex regum Agamemnon, tempestate in Cretam insnlam rcjoctus, 
tres ibi urbes statuit, duas a patriaj nomine, nnam a victorisB memorift, 
Myccnas, Tegeara, Pergamum. Veil. i. 1. A diffordnt and more contplicated 
narrative is reported by Servius : * Alii dicunt, Pergamum in Cretfi con- 
ditam a Trojanis captivis, qui ex classe Agamemnonis illo eraut delati, 
ibique putant .iEneam quenclam generis auctorem, llio incolumi, ouai eo 
ad sacrum Apollinis venisse, et gravidam hospitis filiam feeisse, ex qu& 
ortus eodem nomine AEnoas, classom Agamemnonis est ^gressas hiemo 
disjectam, cui se feruntnr junxissu hi, qtii Cretam seclwserant d^Borto 
Agamemnoiie, unde loco nomen Pergainnm ab illo conditum, quod obtU 
uuisse desertores feruntur, juxta Cydoniam.' — ^ad .^En, iii. 133. According 
to this story, a certain iEnoas migrated from Troy to Crete, before the 
siege by the Greeks. He had a son by a Cretan woman, also named 
.£aeas ; and this latter iBneas attacked the fleet of Agamemnon on his 
return from Troy : he was joined by Trojan deserters from the ships, and 
with them he founded Pergamum. The words cum eo have no antecedent, 
and either they are corrupt, or some name has fallen out. The construction 
of the words ‘ ab illo conditum’ is also obscure. Compare Eltuisen,' ubi 
sup. p. 356. Aristoxenus stated that the Cretans showed the tennb of 
Zq^coTi^, the i^artan lawgiver, at Porgamea, near the Strangers* road, 
Plut. Lyoarg. 81 ; See Pragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 282. Pergamum or 
Porgamea was neai* (^donia, on the northern coast of Crete: See Hoeek'a 
Ereta, vol. I. p. 24 382j Pashley’s IVavels in Crete, vol. ii. p. 23—6.., ■ ' 
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evidence of the actual presence of ^neas in the island 
whereas, all that they prove, is the existence of a local belief 
that he was their founder. 

There were several r^noniscenoes of ^neas in the northern, 
and central parts of Peloponnesus ; but as the places to which 
they were attached could not be easily combined with this 
coasting voyage, they are omitted both by Dionysius and Viigil, 
though his presence in these looaIities_ rests on the same evide^ 
as his visits to the places included in their narrative. Dionysius, 
indeed, describes iEneas when on the coast of Laconia as renewing 
his affinity with the Arcadians and Pausanias connects his 
visit to Arcadia with the foundation of the towns on the Malean 
promontory but the legends of his residence in Arcadia do 
not enter into the received scheme of his voyage. 

There was a statue of JEneas at Argos, but it is not 
described as commemorative of his bodilj^ presence on the spot 
He was, however, reported to have dwelt in the Arcadian Orcho- 
menus,(®*) and likewise to have founded the neighbouring town 
of Caphyas, which he named from Capys, the father of Anchises.(®^) 
There was a Mount Auchisia, with a tomb of Auchises, and a 
temple of Venus, in the territory of Mantinea ;(*’') and the Salian 
dance of the Romans is derived from a certain Salius, whom 
u®neas brought from Mantinea to Italy, 


(49) avPTfXovm Koivy ZaKvi'Owi, i. 50. Although there 
was a luountaiu nanied Jl^uus 'iu the island of Oiphallenia, with a temple 
of Jupiter ./fiinesius (Strab. x. 2, § 16 ; Schol. Apollon. Rhod. ii. 297), which 
siForaed an indicoment for an etymological mythus, yet it does not appear 
that they w'ere traced to iElueaa. 

(50) i, 60 . (51) in. 21, § 11 ; viii. 11, § 8. 

(53) Paufl. ii. 21, § 1. Compare IClausen, p. 360. 

(53) Dion. Hal. i. 49, and Agathylius there cited. 

(54) titrabo, xiii. 1, § 63 ; Arisetlius au. Dion. Hal. i. 49 j Steph. Byz. 
KizAvai. Compare Fragm. Hist. G-r. vol. ir. p. 318 ; Klausen, p. 366. 

(55) Paus. vui, 12, S 8, 9. 

<50} Sabos a saliendo et soltando dictos esse quamris- dubitari non 
debeat, tamen Polemon ait Arcada quendam fuisse, nomine Salium, quern 
.^ueas a Mantin^ in Italiam deouxerit, qui juveues Italicos MxXuzy 
saltationem doonerit. Festus, p. 326. Compare Plut.Num. 13. One of 
the origiiut of the Salii enumerated by Servius, ad .SJn. viii. 285, refewrt 
Miptinea : ‘ Alii dieunt, Salium quendam Arcadem fuisse qui Tcoj^is 
Junci'as hnnc ludtun in saoris instTtnerit.’ The ancient military exercuw 
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From Zacynthus, both Dionysius and Virgil represent iEiieas 
as following his course northwards, to the island or peninsulu of 
Lcucas. Here was a temple of Venus ^neas, on a small island 
between the town of Leucas and the canal which had been dug 
through the sand. The foundation of this temple is of course 
ascribed to .®neas,(®’) as well as a similar temple at Actium.(^’") 
Some games at the latter place, celebrated by the natives to the 
Actian ApoUo, and increased by Augustus Csesar in commemo- 
.m^tipn of his victoiy, are likewise traced to the Trojan hero, .the 
mythical progenitor of the Julian family.(®®) Ambracia inOrOr 
over contained its memorials of his presence ~ namely, a 
temple of Venus, and a heroum, with a small archaic wooden 
image of ^neas.('’®) 

From the Actian coast Virgil conveys .^neas direct by sea to 
Buthrotum. Dionysius assigns the same course to' Anchises ; 
but he describes JEneas, and the most active part of the army, 
as making a land journey to Dodona, in order to consult the 
oracle. Here they dedicate some brazen bowls, some of which 
were extant in the time of Dionysius, with the names of the 
dedicators ;(®^) being, doubtless, forgeries of late date, like the 


of the Mantineans were, as MUller points out, celebrated. Athen. ir. 
p. 154 d. Compare Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 136. See also Klausen^ 
p. 837, 364. ' 

( 57 ) Dion. Hal. i. 60. The foundation of the celebrated temple of the 
Leucadian ApoUo was ascribed to .<®neas by Varro, Serv. ad Ain. iii. 279. 
Compare Klausen, ubi sup. p. 397. 'A^poSlnt Mvtids is considered by 
Klausen as equivalent to Venus placahilis ; the epithet being derived 
from alvtiv, and having no connexion with Alneas ; ib. p. Concerning 
the canal by which tlio Leucadian peninsula was cut off Tr^ the mainlana, 
see Grote, Hist, of Gr. vol. iii. p. 5.39 ; Livy, xxxiii. 17. 

( 58 ) Dion. Hal. i. 50, who remarks that both the temple of’ A^po 3 /r 7 
Klvtias at Actium, and that of the great (^ods (similarly attributed to the 
foundation of Aneas), were extant in his time : & leal is I pi vvv. 

(69) Kai TTpSrepov rd "^AKria rtp itwb rd/y 

TrepiciKOfv' wvl 6* ivrifiortpov Ittoiriatv 6 lHaiaap — Strab. vii. 7, §6; and See. 
Did Cass. li. These games are duly celebrated by the courtly poet of 
Borne, Mu, iii, 278 — 82 ; Servius, ad v. 280, J ulius Cfcsar speaks^of nin^^elf 
as descended from ^ifEneas and Itdus, iu Dio Cass. xli. 34. He dedicated a 
temple to Venus, as being the author of his family ; ib. xliii. 22. 

‘ (6o) Dion. Hal. i. 60 ; Klausen, ubi sup. p. 416. 

(6l) &v TiPtQ irt TTspUKTiv iTTiypa^aff ttupv Apxaiaig itjXoSvr^c Titbc 
Giyrac. Dion. Hal. i. 61. ^ 
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oracle of Dodona above mentioned, and other relics of Trojan 
heroes. (®®) From Dodona, .dSneas and his companions descend 
to Buthrotuni on the coast, where they rejoin Anchises and the 
fleet. At Buthrotum the meeting with Helenus occurs in Virgil, 
which. Dionysius refers to Dodona ; here also, or in its neigh- 
bourhood, were places which had been named after places in 
Tr<^, but were traced to Helenus and not to iBneaaC®)' 

Buthrotum is the nearest port on the mainland of Greece to 

the most conyepient pli^e 
for« diip ouling westwtu^ tQ cross the open 8el^^ttdcording to 
the cmk8tii% system ^f navigation pursued by thih’ anments. 
Yitgil accordingly describes the fleet of ASneas as sailing to 
Italy from this part of the coasi(®^) Dionysius, tempted by ah 
etymology, carries it to Anchiasmos or Onchesmus, which is said 
to have been named after Anchises, and which likewise possessed 
a temple of Venua(**) Here, according to Dionysius, the ships 
of ASneas procured pilots to steer them to Italy ; one of whom, 
Patron of Thyrium, an Acamanian, remained with him, and 
became the founder of a city in Sicily ;(®*) and the Homans (he 
adds) entertained so lively a sense of the assistance thus rendered 


( 63 ) Above, ch. viii. § 2. 

(63) Virg. .®n. iii. 349 — 61, and Vararo ap. Serv. ad loc. Compare 
Edauson, p. 423. 

(64) ‘ Provohimur pelago vicina Ceraunia juxta. 

Unde iter Italiam, cwrsusque breviasimus undis.' 

iEn. in. 506-7. 

(65) Dion. Hal. i. 61. Compare Klausen, p. 426. Thurium (written 
Bbppuov), is mentioned, in the Epigram of Antipater, Anih'. Pal. ix. 563, 
among the tovrns mcorporated by Augustus in his new city of NicopoKs. 
Among the competitors in the foot rac^in the fifth book of the Afneid, 
Virgil includes Salius of Tegea, and Patron, an Acamanian : 

* Huno Salius, simul et Patron ; (juorum alter Acaman, 

Alter ab Arcadio Tegeseae sanguine gentis.’ — ^AJn. v. 298-9. 
Salius seems to be the mythical author of the Salian dance, already 
mentioned (above, n. 66)7 and Patron the pilot of Thyriuin. See Heyne, 
Exc. iii. ad .dEn. v. ; Klausen, p. 402. 

(66) lliirpwv 6 Oo^pcoc, in the text of Dionysius. The place alluded 

to is Thyrium (ebpiov), a town of Aoarnania. . Eee Steph. Byz. in Svpia; 
Livy, xxxvi. 11 and 12 ; xxxviii. 9. In Polyb. iv. 6, and 26, the name is 
written Obptw : in xvii. 10,' and xxviii. 6, it is written Boipwv ; in xxii. 12, 
the gentile name is 0ovpube. Androtionsp. Steph. Byz. wrote the gentile 
name 0oip*ce, as in Dionysius. w 
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to their ancestors, that, when they became masters of Greece, 
they conferred certain solid political favours upon the towns of 
Leucas and Anactorium.(®’) The true origin of the privileges 
granted to the Acamanians is, however, probably that assigned 
by Strabo ; who says that they persuaded the Komans tojfavour 
them, by showing that their name did not occur in the Homeric 
catalogue ; and that they alone, of all the ^tolians, had been 
innocent of any participation in the war against the Trojans, the 
ancestors of the Homan people. (**’) 

An isolated legend which connects .^Eneas with the Molos- 
sians, is cited by Dionysius from the author of the work on the 
Priestesses of Argos ; that is, apparently, the ancient historian 
Hellanicus. According to this story, uEneas went from the 
Molossian country to Italy with Ulysses in order to found Home, 
which he named after a Trojan womau.(®’^) Whatever may be 
the origin of this account, it is not credible that the genuine 
Hellanicus should have recorded the foundation of Home. 

§ 6 The ships of .^neas are described by both Dionysius 
and Virgil as reaching Italy at the lapygian promontory, and 
near a temple of Minerva (the CastrumMinervse), which, according 
to the former, w^as adjacent to a port of Venus. ('®) In this tem- 
ple, too, the same historian informs us, .ZEneas dedicated a brazen 

(67) i. 51. 

(68) X. 2, § 25. Compare Iliad, ii. 638 — 44 ; J ustin, xxviii. 1, makes 
a similar statement. The time of the event, according to Niebuhr, Hist, 
vol. i. p. 188 (also Lect. vol. ii. p. 58), is to be placed between 245 
and 238 b.c. See Heyno, Exc. xiii. ad .-En. iii ; Klausen, p. 41)3, note 650. 
Ephorus held that the Acamanians, being in that resp^t singular among 
the Greeks, did not take part in the expedition against Troy. Strabo, 
however, controverts the opinion of Ephorus, and maintains tliat the 
Acamanians deceived the Homans in making them believe that they had 
not fought on this occasion against their ancestors. Strab. x. 2, § 24, 25. 

(69) Dion. Hal. i. 72. Compare Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. i. p. 52, where 
the passage is attributed to HeUanicus. Dictys, cited above, p.305, n, 29, 
represents iEneas as founding a city in the island of Black Corcyra, in 
the Adriatic Sea. 

' (70) i. 51; JEa. iii. 521 — 31. Compare Heyne, Exc. i. ad A!n. iii. ad 
fin. li^usen, ubi sup. p. 432. Thucydides (as Elauscn poiiits out) 
speaks of the Athenian ships sailing from Corcyra to the lapygian pro* 
montory, in a manner which shows that it was then the customary mode 
of crossing from Greece to SicUy . See vi. 30, and 44 ; vii. 33 ; Pint. TimoL 
8 and 9. Corcyra lies opposite to Buthrotum. 
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cup inscribed with his name, which was extant in later times, 
together with other traces of his presence on that coast(^) 

Dionysius and Virgil both represent JSneas as arriving 
Drepanum; but they differ as . to the course which he foUowa 
The former takes him through the Straits of Messina ;(7®) whereas 
the latter describes him as steering for the temple of the 
Juno, and passing Scylaceum and Caulonia, then sailing along 
the eastern coast of Sicily by Mina, and Syracuse ; doubling the 
Cape of Pachynum ; passing Oamarina, Gela, Agrigentum, and 
Selinus ; and lastly, having rounded the Lilybean extremity, as 
arriving at Drepanum ; the same point which, according to 
Dionysius, he reaches in the opposite direction. 

From Drepanum the riSneas of Virgil sets sail for Italy, but 
is driven by contrary winds to the coast of Africa. Here he 
lands, and afterwards visits Carthage on which occasion the 
oel:ebrated episode of Dido is introduced. Dionysius and the 
other Greek writers are wholly silent as to the visit of iEneas 


(71) ‘Along all this coast of the Gulf of Tarentum, there were various 
establishments ascribed to the heroes of the Trojan war — ^Epeus, Philoc- 
tetes, Nestor — or to their returning troops ; of these establishments, pro- 
bably, the occupants had been small, miscellaneous, unacknowledged huidB 
of Grecian adventurers, who assumed to themselves the most honourable 
origin which they could imagine, and w'ho became afterwards absorbed 
into the larger colonial establishments which follow'ed ; the latter adopting 
and taking upon themselves the heroic worship of Philoctetes, or other 
warriors from Troy, which the prior emigrants had begun.’ — Groto, Hist, 
of Gr. vol. iii. p. 608. 

(72) Dionyshis freaks of .lEneas being driven to Drepamuu by contrary 
wincus, (ctre xat virb dvifiutv irovtipup ^laaOivrtc, i< <^^)> which would have 
been impossible if Ailncas had approached it from the south, as it would 
then have lain id his course. Moreover, as Elausen remarks, Patrou is 
related to have founded Aluntium, which is ou the northern coast ; see 
p. 472. Ovid, who adopts Virgil’s course for .Slneas, wdth only slight 
variationst from Thrace to Sicily, Met. xiii. 623 — 724, hero begins to diner : 
for he supposes .^neas to sail through the straits ; he passes by Zancle 
and PeloruB ; ib. 728-9. 

(73) In .^n. i. 200-1, .Xneas, addressing his companions, says : 

' Vps et Scylksam rabiem penitusque aonantes 
Accestis scopuloB.’ 

Klausen thinks that when Virgil wrote his first book, be intended to 
take JBneas through the Straits of Messina, that this passage can onfr 
be understood at implying a passage by Scylla and Cbarybdis, p. 472, 
and that the eirouitous voyage by Pa<mynum and Lilybwum was an 
afterthoi^t. See .£!». iii. 410-3 ; 429-— 32. 

(74) Jin. i. 34, 67-8, 166-7 j iii. 716. ^ 
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to Africa, and his relations with Dido.(^®) This extension of the 
voyage of -^neas is however as old as Nievius, who introduced 
it into his poem on the First Punic War:(^^) having probably 
been induced by the real events of the war to prefix to them 
this legendary connexion between Rome and Carthage. (''^) 
Several among the heroes of the Trojan war were supposed to 
have visited places on the coast of Africa; Men elans had landed 
in Egypt ;(^®) Ulysses was conceived to have touched on the 
same continent ;('^) the Antenorida? had gone to Cyrene ;(-^ ) and 

( 75 ) See Klausen, p. 614. “Aiisonius, Epigr. 118, represents the his- 
torical account of Dido as knowing nothing of the visit ofyEneas, and as 
attributing her suicide to the fear of larbas. See Justin, cited in n. 82. 

(76) See Nsevii Fragmenta. ed. Klussniann. p, 38 — 46. In the first 
book of tliis poem, Nfcvius described the departure of --Eneas and Anchises 
iroin Troy, (ih. p. 40, 44), the sliip in which -Eneas sailed (p. 42), and the 
storm off the coast of Sicily, to w hich he was exposed, as in the beginning 
of the vEneid (p. 43). Nawius likewise mentioned who w as the father of 
Anna and Dido. (Sec Serv. /En. iv. 9.) Putting these circumstances 
together, it can scarcely be doubted that ho described -Eneas as landing 
at Carthage, and visiting Dido. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 192, refers to Dido 
the fragment of Naevius, in which some person is described as gently and 
cautiously inquiring in what manner -Eneas left Troy; — 

‘ Blando et docte percontat, 

-Eneas quo pacto Trojam urbem liquerit.* 

Klaosen however points out that Prochyta is mentioned in the first book 
(Serv. -En. ix. 715), whereas this passage is cited from the second book ; 
hence he refers it to Latinus or Evander, 

(77^ Dido is described by Virgil as predicting the Punic warSi and me 
campaign of Hannibal. 

‘ Turn VOS, o Tyrii, stiipem et genus omne fiiturum 
Exercete odiis, cinerique h«c mittite nostro 
Munera. Nullus amor populis, nec fcsdjeraenmto. 

Exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor, 

Qui face Dardanios ferroque sequare colonos, 

Nunc, olim, quocunquo dabunt se tempore vires, 

Litora litoribus contraria, fluctibus undas ^ 

Imprecor, arma armis 1 pugnent ipsique nepotes.’ 

. -En. iv. 622-9. 

It is by no means improbable that some prophetic allusion to the First 
^Pimic War was put by Naevius into the mouth of Dido or ^na. Klausen 
thinks that the legend of Dido originated among the Greek population of 
Eryx, where the First Punic War was decided; ib. p. 614 — 618. See his 
full account of Anna Perenna, p. 717 — 28, whose name he traces to a Latin 
root. 

(78) See Horn. Od. iii. 300, iv. 361. Canopus was supposed to derive its 
name from the pilot of Menelaus, who was buried there. Strab. xvii. 1, § 17. 

(79) The Lotophagi of the Odyssey (though doubtless a purely imaginary 
community) were localised by the ancients in Africa. See Od. Sc. 84 , 
and Nitzsch, ad loc. ; iJso Herod, iv. 177. 

(80) Pindar. Pyth. v. 110. 
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the Mfaxyos, a Libyan tribe, are described by Herodotus as being 
of Trojan origiu.(“^) Considering how flexible the narratives of 
the Trojan wanderings were, it seems no great licence of inven- 
tion to take .ffiueas so far out of his direct course as to land him 
on the coast of Africa. The love adventure of JEiieas had pro- 
bably received little development, until Virgil, taking for his 
model the loves of Jason and Medea, as treated by the 
Greek poets, gave it a new importance. Varro, indeed, repre- 
sented Anna, not Dido, as the object of the Trojan hero's love, 
and as having slain hersolf upon the funeral pile on his 
account. (®®) 

When .^neas has left Carthage, Virgil supposes him to 
return to Sicily, and to land at Eryx, nearly at the point from 
which he had previously sailed, and to which he is brought, 
along the northern coast, by Dionysius. According to the scheme 
of Virgil, therefore, .^neas makes two visits to Sicily.(®®) 

JEneas is described by Dionysius as meeting .i®gestus and 
Elymxxs near Drepanum, who had previously, though at dif- 
ferent times, migrated from Troy, and settled at this extremity 
of Sicily. Ho founds for them the cities of JElgesta and Elymay 
ih iho uoighbotirhood, and leares a portion of his arm^in 


( 8 i) SCerod. iv. 191. Thucydides, vi. 2, describes some Fhoceans 
returmng hrotn Troy driven by a storm to Africa, and afterwards 
settline in Sicily. This is almost exactly the course of .dEhieas. Other 
exaruples are given by Klauaen, p. 505. 

( 83 ) Servius ad.^n.iv.682. Varro ait nonDidonem, sedAnnam amore 
JEnete impulsam se supra rogum intcremisse ; ad v. 4. Sane sciendum Var> 
ronem dioere i&nean ab Ann& amatum. Hanna or Anna was a Hebrew, 
and doubtless- also a Tyrian female name (1 Sam. i. 2 ; Luke ii. 36) : Annas 
was likewise a Hebrew male name. Anna, the sister of Dido, is therefore 
of oriental origin ; and is wholly different from Anna Ferenna, the Italian 
goddess, whose'name is oohnected with Annut. See Macrob. Sat. i. 12, 6 6 . 
Anna and Anna Ferenna are nevertheless compounded in the same mym<^ 
logical medlw, by Ovid, Fast. iii. 623 — 696 ; and his imitator, Silius, viii. 
39 — 201. Hlausen remarks that Sanno and Bimibal are derivatives of 
Sanaa ; ib. p. 5tI0-2. The story of Dido is told at some length by Jnstin, 
without auy reference to .£neas ; and a wholly different cause is assigned 
for her suicide oh the.fuueral pile ; xviii. 3-6. 

( 8 ^) See JSn. v. Ovid» Met. xiv. 76 — 86 , likewise represents .^eas- 
as gomg to Africa and returning to Sicily. Livy, i. 1 , knows nothmg of 
the deviatkm to Afirica:. hn takes JBneas &om Macedonia to Sicily, and 
from Sicily to the mouth of the Tiber. 
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new establishmenta* Among many proofetbat .^neas was really 
present on this coast, Dionysius alleges the existence of nn 
altar of Venfi8\<SSneas at Elyma, and a temple of .^eas at 


, - The Account of ^Vugil |s nOt Ye:^ different iEhe*^' rawh- 
ing Eryx, is hospitably entertained by Acestes (ahother fcxin of 
.i^estus), of Trojan descent, and his companion Elymua ;$^fo!iiA 
he sails for Italy, he founds the city of Acesta (Egesta or Segesta) ; 
and also the temple of Venus at Eryx.(®®) The belief in the 


(84) i. 62, 3. .<Encaa, carrying Anehisea and the paUadium from Troy, 
is represented on coins of Segesta ; Leahe, Num. Hcllcn. (ins.) p. 69, 80. 

(85) Urbem appcUabunt permisso nomine Acestam. 

^n. V. 718. 

Intcrea ^noas urbem designat aratro, 

Sortiturquc domes, hoc Ilium et hsDC loca Trojam 
Esse jubet. Gaudet regno Trqjanus Acestes, 

Indicitque forum, ot patribus dat jura vocatis. 

Turn vicina astris Erycino in vertice sedes 
Fundaiur Veneri Idaluc, tumuloque sacerdos 
Ac lucua late saoer additur Anebiseo. — v. 766-01, 
Tbucydides, vi. 2, says thatEryx and Egesta were founded by Trojans 
who escaped from Troy, together ith some Phoecans returning from Ti'oy, 
who were first driven by a storm to the coast of Africa, ana afterwards 
landed in Sicily. According to Strabo, xiii. 1, § 63, there wore rivers 
named Scamander and Sinioia at Segesta. Virgil, on the other hand, 
speaks of the names Ilium and Troja being preserved there. Pausanias, v. 
26, § 0, says generally, that Phrygians from the river Scamander and the 
Tread settled in Sicily. According to the legend in Serv. JEn. i. 650, 
Egesta was founded by Egestus the son of the river Crimisus and of Egesta, 
a Trojan woman, sent abroad by her parents in order to avoid exposure to ft 
sea-monster. Compare iEn. v. 38. * 

Cicero attests the national recognition of the foundation of Segesta by 
jEneas : ‘ Segesta est o])pidvim pervetus in Sieilifi, judices, quod ab jEnc& 
fugiente a Troja., aique in ha?c loca venientc, conditum esse demonstrant. 
Itaque Segeatani non solum perpetufl soeietate atque amieiiiA., verum etiam 
cognatione sc cum xiopulo Eomano eonjunctos esse arbitrantur;’ in Verr, 
iv. 33. Segesta, qua? nunc aOpcllatur, oppidum in Sicilia est, quod videtur 
JEneas condidisse pra'posito ioi Egesto, qui earn Egestam nommavit. Sed 
praeposita est ei S liitera, ne obsceno nomine apwllaretur, ut factum est in 
Matevento, quod Beneventum dictum est, et in Epidomno, quod usurpatur 
Dyrrhachium ; . Eestus, p. 340. This passage explains why the Eomans 
changed the old Greek name of Egesta into Segesta ; but it treats Egestus, 
its eponymous hero, as a companion of uEneas. The Bomans changed 
Egesta mto Segesta. on account of the resemblance of sound with the Latin 
word egesias. The S was probably prefixed on account of the word seges 
Mela, ii. 7, attributes the foundation of the temple of Venus at Eryx to 
.^neas. This temple existed during the Peloponnesian war ; Thuc. vi. 46. 
Compare Polyb. ii. 7. Diodorus describes the temple as havii^ been founded 
by Eryx, the son of Venus, and of Butas, a native king ; admng that it w as 
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connexion both of Borne and Egesta with iEneas was so fimly 
established in the third century B.C., that the Botnans, at the 
beginning of the First Punic War, were admitted into the latter 
town beqause coiisidered themselves to be desocsided 

finsm thi!t other mties gsrtisoned the Cm-* 

tfaegin^ars alt ;reais6ed the Bfanaa armart 

There was however another tradition, which attributed thb 
foundation of the Erycine temple of Venus to Eryx, a son of 
Venus, and of a Sicilian king named Butas. This was perhaps 
of earlier date than the Trojan legend, (®’) though the latter is 
recognised by Thucydides ; for when Sicily had become subject 
to the Bomans, the Sicilian cities had a substantial interest^n 
claiming and proving affinity to a common ancestor. 

One of the stories belonging to the Trojan cycle is the 
striking incident of the burning of the ships by the Trojan 
women. The original form of this story seems to have been, 
that some Trojan women, sailing as captives with a band of 
Greeks, took advantage of a disembarcation on some inter- 
mediate coast, to burn the ships, and thus to compel their masters 
. to found a new settlement, instead of taking them home as 
slaves to their own wivea Protcsilaus, who was returning to 


visited by jEneas, on bis voyace to Italy, and adorned by him with many 
offerings. He likewise states that the Koman magistrates showed peetdiar 
respect to this temple, and that the Senate made seventeen Sieilian cities tri- 
butary to it, and gave it a guard of 200 soldiers : all in honour of the mother 
of .(Eneas ; iv. 83. Compare Servius ad yEn. i. 570 ; Steph. Byz. in'Epvf ; 
Klausen, p. 486-91} Heyne, Exc. i. ii. iii. ad jEn. v. Another legend 
describes Eryx as a king of Sicily who wrestled with Hercules on his re- 
turn from Erythea, staking his kingdom against the oxen of Gewon — and 
who was slain in the conflict. Fans. iii. 16, § 4 ; iv. 36, § 4. See En t. 391. 
Dio Cassius, iv. 2, ed. Bekker, calls Eryx king of the Elymi, and son of 
Neptune. 

(86) Zonaras, viii. 9, states that Man. Valerius Maximus and Man. 
Otacilius Crassus, the consuls of the year 263 b.c., having obtained posses- 
sion of the Sicilian towns under the dominion of Hiero, began to attack 
those garrisoned fay the Carthaginians } but th^ were repulsed from all 
except Egesta, which surrendered voluntarily. He then adds : fid ydp Tt)v 
vpbQ 'Pwpatowff olKsiumv cl iv airyt d»r«i row JUvtiov Xiyovrts ytyoviveu, wpoov- 
X<opTi<rav ai>ToXe,robe Kapxnfovlovg povtintavrts. Other proofs of the favour 
shown by the Bomans to the Segestans are collected by Elausen, p. 666. 

(87) Klausen, p. 486, considers the story in Diodorus as the indigenoiu 
and original form of the legend. 
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Thessaly, is reported to have been thus compelled to remain or 
the coast of Thrace, where he founded Mende and Scione.('***^ 
A similar incident is placed at Setseum near Sybaris; where 
Setaea, the author of the oOtrage, was crucified by the offended 
Greeka(*®) Neaethus likewise, a river to the north of (Voton, 
was connected with the same story on etymological giounds 
(from pave and at0(o).(^) Strabo a&ya generally, that the act of 
the Trojan women is assigned to many places ; he considers it 


incredible, though po88ibie.(»*) The earliest authority for this 
8C017 is Aristotle, who related that some Greeks, on their return 
Tn/y, having sailed round the promontory of klalea, and 
' driven by violent winds to XAtium, in the land of 

4 »nn|M|Ited by this stfcniageia of their oeptive 
the to 


wWiewy-MHir sttsenag* st Troy wotud appear as gold m the eomparison 
- (tf, ti (IpiWirni rip nifs ’’BXkttrtP rff rtjp 'SSMila, XP®*^ ri 

■ife TMtae rami. Compare Steidi. Byz. in' who gives the same 

MKMSifc w the fimndatkm of the town ; as also Pdlymn. vii. 47, who names 
instead of i&tlulla. Baool>BdohetU>, Hist, des OreoquM, tom. 

L n'SKI. beats this narrative as hislorical, but is unable to rcconrale it 
riOk the positive statement of Homer, thrt ^tesiUns wm the 
SSdht Troy (Iliad, ii. 698.702), and with Im ^b m the neighborhood 
?h^ Alexander oflTered sacrifices (Airian, A^b. 1 . IJ). Cdmpwe ^^P- 
?SferWaeiier. p. 331. His tomb was likeime shown m the Thra- 
yK-n Chersonese ; Strab. xiii. 1, § 31 ; vii. fragm. 62. 

( 80 ^ SeoLycophr.l075,withthenoteofTzetzes; Steph.Byz.mS^«w, 

(Zk Strab vi 1, § 12. who describes the inducements of t^Trqjan 
w.i’S li; Idfcm of tb, ™c. ..a ft. 

TnThS locality, they are the captives of tbo Greeks. A similar account of 
this river (written both Nfjai^os and Navoiflor) is given by Izetzos ad Lyc. 
m\ S Slodorus, and by Schol. Theoerit. iv. 24 The leaders of the 
enterprizc, according to Apollodorus, were .^thylla, Astyoche, and Mede. 

sS^ daughters ofLaomodon, and sisters of Pnana; and the women con- 

cerned in it^wero thence called ‘Savwpfi^i^s- Their motive wa^ avmd 
slavery in Greece. Compare Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. 1 . p. 180. The mune 
At^XXa dludcs to ai0ti>. ^ 

r-i i. S 14. Kal rb rHiv touaStav bi rSKutiua srcptSlpcrai iroXXavoC, ea* 


(oil vi i. ^ 14. mai rb rZv tpiaaSvv li rSKptijm srcpt^lpcrai iroXXax^, cal 
4xiffrov ^aivtrax, Kaincp ivvarbv bv. Compare Klauscn, p. 462-8 ; Heyne, 

Bxc. vi. ad .fEn. v. , . - .i,. 

tnsl An Dion. Hal. i. 72. An exactly similar version this story is 
eiven m Pseud- Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. c. 109, Dauaia being howeyw 
Sbstituted for Latium. It is here introduced as an saplanation of the 
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Virgil and Dionysius, however, both connect this celebfated 
feat of the I’rojan women with the port of Eryx, and the fleet 
of uEneas ; tliough in. so doing they diminish the hardihood and 
impair the patriotism of the act. Dionysius is indeed in doubt 
whether it w.as in consequence of the fatigues, of the voyage, or 
of the burning of a part of his fleet, that .^Eneas left a portion 
of his followers behind him at Egesta.(®*) Virgil represents the 
ships as having been set on fire by the matrons, at the instiga- 
tion of Juno; but as having been saved from destruction, with 
the exception of four, by a miraculous shower of rain,(®'*) The 
crews of these ships, with the aged and infirm part of the expe- 
dition, remain under the protection of Acestes.(®®) 

.pother version of the same story connected it indeed with 
, but placed the incident in Italy, at the end of his cofiis^ 

not in the intefmediaite station of Sicily. The author of the wbl^k 
. on the Priestesses of Juno (attributed to Hellanicus) described 
Boma, a Trojan woman, as the author of the act, when the city of 
Borne was founded by ASneas, in company with Ulysses. (®®) Hera- 
clides Lembus, who lived about 150 B.C., attributed the founda- 
tion of Borne, and the burning of the ships, to a Trojan woman 
named Boma, but without, as it appears, mentioning .<Eneas.(®’) 


Paiinian custom of wearing black clothes ; though it is not easy to see how 
the legend serves tfhs purpose. The close resemblance of these two ver- 
sions raises a doubt wncther Dionysius quoted from a genuhie Meriting of 
Aristotle. # 

(93) i. 52. Minoa in Sicily was founded by Cretans who went with 
Minos to that island, and whose ships were burnt by the Sicani, in order 
to prevent their return. Died. iv. 79. 

(94) JEn. V. 604-699. 

(95) Ain. V. 711-8. 

(96) Dion. Hal, i. 72. Damastes of Sigeum and other writers are 
stated to agree in this accoimt ; but whether the agreement extended to the 
incident of the ships, is imcertain. 

(97) See Eestus in Bomam, p. 269 ; Solin. i. 2 5 Serv. ad JEn. i. 273. 
Heraclides Lembus was contemporary with Ptolemy Pliilometor, 181 — 
147 B.o. : Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. hi. p. 167. The same story is repeated bjf 
Plutarch, as one of the versions of the origin of the name of Home; 
Bomul. 1 ; Mul. Virt. 2 ; Qmest. Rom. 6. In the two latter places, it 
serves as au explanatory legend for the custom of the Roman women to 
embrace, os well ®*,to kiss, meir near kinsmen. It is repeated in the same 
form by Polycen. viii. 26 , 2 , but in connexion with Aineas. In this account 
the ships are burnt at the mouth of the Tiber. 

VOL. I. 
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Aristotle likemse^ at an earlier date, had placed the btuming of the 
ships by Trojan women in Latium. Oaieta was even fitted upon 
as the seat of the incendiary act(®®) The connexion of this 
incident with Italy was indeed so deeply rooted in • legendary 
lore, that Virgil, who had placed it in Sicily, nevertheless 
introduced it a second time in another shape ; for the attempt 
of Tumus to burn the ships of ^neas, and their conversion 
into nymphs, as described in the ninth book of the ^neid, 
is evidently an echo of the former event.(‘’®) 

Notwithstanding the ancient and poetical legend of the 
burning of the Trojan fleet, the ship of j®neas, built of timber 
of extraordinary length, was shown at Rome, and preserved as 
a precious national relic, in the time of Procopius. According 
to Naiviu.s, indeed, Aeneas came to Italy in a single ship, which 
had been fabricated by the hands of Mercury, in the same 
manner that the Argo had been built by the directions of 
Minerva. 

The games which Virgil introduces in the fifth book, on the 
occasion of the second visit of .dEneas to Sicily, enable him to 
celebrate the supposed founders of some great Roman families, 


(98) One of the explanations of the name Caieta, on the Campanian 
coast, derived it from khUiv, on tlie ground that the Trojan fleet was here 
accidentally burnt ; Serv. ad .d^n. vii. 1. Tt was also'faid that Caieta was 
a Trojan woman, who received this cognomen because she had instigated 
tile burning of the fleet (1ike.dilthilla, Anthia, or^Setsca, above mentioned); 
Script, de Or. Gent. It. e. 10. See below, n 117. 

(99) A5n. ix. 6y-122 ; cf. x. 217-55. The apoloi^ of Heyne (ad. v. 77) 
for tills metamoriihosis seems quite unnecessary. See also Ovid, Met. xiv. 
627-65. 

(100) Sec Bell. Goth. ii. 22, where Procopius describes the ship at 
length, from personal inspection. The silence of all former writers re- 
specting so remarkable a relic, and his statement that all its timber was 
perfectly preserved, and no part of it showed any mark of decay, leads to 
the belief that it was of no great antiquitj\ Procopius died about 666 A.n. 

(101) Serv. ad -diln. i. 170. See Nrevins, p. 42, ed. Klussmann. In 
the Tabula Jliaca, Mercury is represented as conducting .dilneas from Troy. 

(103) See Apollon. Bhod. i. 19. 

• (10^) Thus in the account of the ship-race, theMcmmian, Sergian, and 
Cluentian houses are traced to Trojan progenitors : 

Velocem Mnestheus agit acri remige Pristin; 

Mox Italus Mnestheus, genus a quo nomine Memmi. 

* « ' * # * 

Sergestusque, domus tenet a quo Sergia noineii^ 



' .asidSJbd'- lir ^ madri - ‘.SM- 

% , 

aatd mythologidal brigin for the eqiieftij^ 

Ifudus: Tiro^^ solemiiized by Julius Csesar, and more thain 
once by Augu8tua(^^) The pedigree of this ancient diyersion 
is thus deduced by Virgil, in a manner flattering to his imperial 
pattern 

Hunc morem, hos cursus, atque hseo certamina primus 
Ascanius, Longam muris quum cingeret Albam, 
iBettulit, et priscos docuit celebrare Latinos, 

Quo puer ipse modo, secum quo Troia pubes. 

Albani docuere suos ; bino maxima porro 
Accepit Homa, et patriura servavit honorem ; 

Trojaque nunc, pueri Trojanum dicitur agmen.(^^) 

§ 7 After these games, the -^neas of Virgil sails from the 
western point of Sicily to his predestined dominions on the 
Tiber ; in Dionysius, he sails . from the same place, though 
without the deviation to Africa. 

The first point of Italian land which ^Eneas approaches, 
after his departure from Sicily, is the promontory of Palin urus, 
lying to the south of Velia(^®^*) This headland receives its name 
from his pilot, who falls overboard, and is there washed ashore, 
according to Virgil; or is buried there, according to Diodorus. 


Centauro inveliitur magn^, Scyll&que Cloanthus 
C0enile&, genus unde tibi, llomarie Cluenti. — ^v. 116-23. 

Lower down, v. 564, the town of Politorium is derived from Polites, and the 
family of the Aiii from Atys ; v. 568. Atia, the mother of Augustus, be^ 
longed to the Atii, who were a plebeian gens, of no groat antiquity (see 
Cic. Phil. iii. 6), but the coiinexiou with Augustus was a sutBcient reason 
for tracing it to a Trojan ancestor. Concerning the origin of the name 
Mnestheus, in this context, see Klausen, ubi sup. p. 4t>7. 

(104) See Suet. Csesar, 39 ; Octav. 43 ; with numerous other passages 
quoted by Klausen, p. 820. 

(105) V. 696-602. Compare Heyne, Exc. v, Klausen considers the 
custom as ancient, and long prior to J. Ceosar : he conjectures, not im- 
probably, that the name is connected with the old verb iroare or ttniare, 
which expresses animated motion ; p. 823. The resemblance of the word 
.to the name of the Phrygian city is doubtless accidental.' 

(106) Concerning the promontory Palinurus, see Strab. vi. 1, § 1; 
Plin. If. H. iii. 10. 

(107) iBn. V, 833-71; Dion. Hal. i. 63. Solinus, ii. 13, and Mela, ii.4, 
likewise state that the promontory was named from the pilot of .Eneaa. 
Palinurus was worshipped as a hero— ‘ Lucanis, pestilentia laborantibus, 
respondit oraculum^ manes Paliaori esse plaoandos. Ob quam rem non 

y 2 
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He next touches at tlie^wta^d which; ac<}o*f(i^ 

Dionysius, received its name from a cousin of jtEnea*^ trh& 4^ 
here ; though, according to another version, it was named afier 
one of the Sirens, who was thrown up by the waves at this spot, 
after the leap into the sea which closed their lifa(^^) Further 
on, the promontory of Misenum,(^®®) and the island of Pro- 
chyta,(^^®) are named after persons attached to iEneas; the 
former from a companion, the latter from a kinswoman. The 
meeting between .dSneas and the Sibyl at Cumae, so important 
in the action of the JSnei<l,(^‘^) is not mentioned by Dionysius. 

The names of some other places in this neighbourhood, though 
not enumerated by Dionysius or Virgil, were traced by other 


longo a Voli^l et Incuiri et (vnotapliion ei dederant/ Serv. ad yi. 378 ; 
cf. ad iii. 202. This is alluded to by Virgil : 

Nam tua finitimi, longe lateque per urbca 
Prodigiis acti cadestibus, ossa piabunt, 

Et stiitueui tumuluni, et tuinulo solcmiia mittent, 

^ternumque locus Palinuri nomen habebit. — vi. 378-81. 
According to Strabo, vi. 1, § 1, tlio Lucanian territory extends from the 
mouth or the Silaris to Laus, and therefore includes Palinurus. Luoau 
describes another harbour of Palinurus, on the African coast, near Cyrene ; 
likewise named after the j^ilot of iEneas. 

Hinc plaeidis alto delabitur auris 
In littus, Palinure, tuum; ncque cnim coquorc tantnm 
Anson io monimenta ieues, portusque quietos 
Testatur Libye Plirygio idacuisse magistro. — ix. 41-4. . 

(108) See Strabo, vi. 1, § 1. With respect to their leap into the sea, 
see Orph. Argonaut. 1291-7. The tomb of ^one of the Sirens, named 
Parthenope, was shown at Neapolis ; Strab. i. 2, § 13 ; v. 4, § 7 ; whence 
the ancient name of the town was derived ; Serv. ad Georg, iv. 562. The 
SirenusssD were tliree barren rocky islets, at the opposite extremity of the 
bay of Picstnm, and off the promontory of Surrentum ; Strab. i. 2, § 12, 13; 
V, 4, § 8. Virgil alludes to them : Jamque adoo seopulos Sirenum advccta 
subibat ; iEn. v. 861. Also Ovid, Met. xiv. 87. 

(109) At plus -Eneas iiigenti niolo sepulerum 
Imponit, suaque anna viro, remumque, tubamque, 

Monte sub acrio : qui mine Misenus ab illo 

Dicitur, ajternumque tenet per specula nomen. — ^^n. vi. 232-6. 
Strabo however describes Misenum as being named after a companion 
of Ulysses; below, n. 137. SeeKlausen, p, 651, 1006. 

(no) Dion. Hal. i. 63. Haric [viz. Procliyta] Ntevius in prime belli 
Pnnici de cognaifi- A5nc® nomen accenisso dicit; Serv, adJEn. ix. 716. 
Pliny gives a more literal anc^hysical derivation : Prochyta non ab JGnea? 
jitttrico, sed quia profusa ab -Enarifi. erat ; N. H. iii, 12 ; thus tracing the 
word to irpoxc<a* Compare Strab. v. 4, § 9 ; and see Elausen, p. 649* 

(ill) Compare Oyid, Met. xiv. 101-156, who follows VirgUr 









Thiis the^ 

h^ f rochyta^{& ^aos and ^nea in northern 
owing' to the wniilarit y. of sound, derived from .^Enea^L(^^^) 
ag|^n> was by some writers alleged to have been named afte 
Boia^ the nfirse of Euximus, a companion of jEneaa(^^^) Th 
name Capua was likewise generally traced to Capys, a Trojan 
even the ancient Hecatous of Miletus is said to have known c 
this origin, which was naturally suggested by the resemblanc 
of the name to that of Capys, the Trojan prince, and father, c 
Anchises, in Homer.(^^‘^) Coelius Anti pater, one of the carlie 
Roman historians, supposed Capys, the founder of Capua, t 
have been the cousin of ^neas ; and Virgil traces the name t 
a like origin.(^^^) For a similar reason, the foundation o 



Greecis);\^ 


(iia) ^naria ipsa a statione navium JEncse, Homero Inarime dicta 
Greecis Pithecusa ; Plin. N- H. iii. 12, ^nariam appollavere locum, ul 
^neas classem a TrojS, vcnicns appulit ; Pestus, p. 20. Compare Ovid 
Met, xiv. 89 100. 

(113) Serv. ad JEn, ix. 710. Poatumius do adventu .dEnesD et Lutatiu 
Communuim Historiarum, Boiam Euxitni comitis ASuea) nutncem et al 

ejuB nomine Baios vocataa dicunt Varro ot a Baio ITlixis comitc 

qui illio sepultus est, Baias dictas tradit. Compare Krause, Fragm. Hisl 
Bom. p. 131, 320. 

(114) Ilceat. Fr. 27. Compare Iliad, xx. 239; Apollod, in, 12, § 2 
Muller, Etrusker, voL i. p. 173, believes that the name Capua is not earlie 
than the fifth century or the city, and long posterior to Hccatffius : h< 
believes that the geographical works of this early writer were inierpolatei 
and revised in later times. 

(115) Serv. ad ^n. x. 145. Cccliusqne Trojamim Capyn coudidisst 
Oapuam tradidit, eumquc.®neai fuissc sobrinuin. There appears to be n< 
ground for the suspicion of Krause, ib. p. 200, that this Cttdius^ is no 
jL. Cceiius Antipater the historian. There was a tomb of Capys, the founde 
of the city, at Capua: a brazen plate, containing a marvellous prophec; 
of the death of Julius Cicsar, was said to liavo been discovered in it a shor 
time before that event ; Suet. Cies. 81. Virgil includes Capys among th 

E rineipal companions of ASneas : JRn. i. 183 ; ii. 35 ; ix. 576 ; and make 
im the eponymous hero of Capua : 

Affuit et Mneatheus, auem pulsi pristina Turni 
Aggere moeroinim sublimem gloria tollit ; 

Et Capys : hino nomen CampansB ducitur utbi. 

X. 143-6. 

One story represented Bemus (or Bolhus) the son of iEneas, as foundin/ 
Capua, and naming it from his great grandsire, the father of Anchises 
Dion. Hal. i. 73 ; Syncell^s, vol. i. p. 364, ed. Bonn, A le^nd of a simila: 
nature was adopted by the pseuao-Cephalon ; Fragm. Hist. 6r. vol. iii 
p. 70. Silius, XI, 177-9, likewise finds the origin of C^ua in Capys, th< 
father of Anchises. Another explanation assumed that Capys, the founde; 
of Capua» Was a Trojan, but that bis expedition to Italy was unconuectci 
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Caphym' in Axoadiii *#e liKvn abrea(fy aen^j ndopsieclad 

iidth a visit of '' J '• ’ 

The last phu» on the Oampanian coast, whkh 
name fropi the Trojan expedition, is Caieta. ThiS‘ feininine 
noun is, by a fiction of frequent recurrence, derived from a 
woman. The nurse of ^neas is related to have been here 
interred, and her tomb was doubtless exhibited on some part of 
the coast.(^^^ 

§ 8 The long voyage of ^neas has now reached its pre- 
destined termination, and he lands, with his companions, at 


with that of yEneas ; Serv. ad yEn. i. 2. A fourth explanation identiiOed 
the founder of Capua with Capys, the Alban king, and son of Capetus ; 
Serv. ad yEn. x. 145, See below% eb. x. § 2. Livy, iv. 37, mentions the 
received derivation of Capua from Capya ; but makes him a Samnite 
general of the year 423 n.c., who gave his mime to the city, previously 
called Vulturnum. Livy himself nevertheless prefers the derivation 
from Campi ; wliich is hkewusc mentioned in Festus, p. 43. Capys the 
Samnite is moreover adduced by Serv. JEn. x. 145. Servius here enume- 
rates three additional explanations, viz., one by Varro, the text of which 
is corrupt, but w hieh derived it from the fertility of the soil and the mild- 
ness of the climate ; and two from the Etruscan word Capys^ w hich signi- 
fied a hawk. One of the latter etymologies traced the word to an augury 
of a haw k ; the other derived the name from that of a founder who was 
called liawk, because he had crooked toes. The latter origin is likewise 
given by Festus, in Capuam. p. 43. Both these Etruscan etymologies are 
rejected by Miiller, Etrusker, vol. i. p. 172, Strabo, v, 4, § 3, derives the 
name Capua from caput, because it was the head of twelve cities. Some 
form like CapHolium seems however a more natural derivative from caputs 
Compare Miiller, Etrusker, vol. i. j). 171-3; Klauscn, ib. p. 660; Baoul- 
Kocliette, Hist, des Col. Greccjuos, vol. ii. p# 366. 

(116) Above, p. 311. 

(117) Tu quociuc litoribus nostris, ASneia nutrix, 
jEternnm moriens famam, Caieta, dedisti ; 

Et nunc serv at honos sedem tuus, ossaquo nomen 
Hesperia in magna, si qua est ea gloria, signat. 

At pius exequiis yEncas rite solutis, 

Aggcre composite tumuli, &c. — A£n. vii. 1-6. 

Compare Ovid, Met, xi v. 167 ; 441 -44, who gives an inscription for her tomb. 
Dion, Hal. i. 53 (compare Xlausen, p. 1040, note), mentions the nurse of 
JBneas, as does Strabo, v. 3, § 6 ; but the latter derives the name from 
xaura, the Lacedamionian word for hollow ; the neighbouring town of 
Formia? being, according to him, Lacedamonian foundation. Soliuus, 
ii. 13, says : ‘ Par sentcutia est inter aiictores a gubernatore Mneed appel- 
latum Palinurum, a tubicine Miseuum, a consobnnS, Leuoosiam insulam, a 
nutrice Caietam, ab uxore Laviniura.* The w riter He Origin. Gent. !Rom. 
6, 10, records an explanation which derived the name of Caieta firo^^ the 
woman who stimulated the Trojan matrons to burn the ships, tracing it; to 
the Greek xa/oi. Servius likewise alludes to this explanation, adding mat 
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ato;^toii6ri30l^ «Bd to biftte .fonnod a permimont wllwy i^ 
of Sar<iipi^ ; whose descendantB contiaued, in sub<^ 
fieqiient timee^ to bear the name of llienses, in memory of their 
Trojan origin,(^^^) Some Trojans were likewise supposed to have 
penetrated & far as GauL(^^) 

It should be observed that along the whole coast of Italy 
and Sicily^ which -dSneas was fabled to have visited, there were 
legendary reminiscences of Ulysses, which rivalled, if they did 
not outnumber, those of the Trojan wanderer. As soon as many 
of the imaginary places described m the Odyssey were identified 
with real localities in southern Italy and Sicily, it was natural 
that the celebrated name of Ulysses should become attached to 
other spots in the same region. The Thrinaciia of Homer had at 


this was the scene of the event. He further states that some authorities 
made Caicta the nurse of Creusa,and some of Ascanius. * Hanc alii ^neep, 
alii Creusa?, alii Ascanii nutricem volunt. Lectum tamen est in Philologis 
in hoc loco classem Trojaiiorum casu concrematam : undo Caicta dicta, dw^ 
rov KaUiv \ ad ^q. vii. Coucerning tlu‘ burning of the ships, see above, 
p. 319. The mytholo^jy relating to Caieta is collected by Klaosen, 
p. 1044-56, who attempts a Latin ctyfriology of the name. 

(ii8) Dion. Hal. i. 73 ; Ai^piau, Hist. Horn, i. 1 ; Livy, i. 1, mentions 
the Laurens agor as tlie place ol'liis landing. Virgil, ^32n. vii. 29-32, is not 
very precise m his description. See JleynO, Lxc. ii. and iii. ad A3n. vii, 
Ovid follows the yEneid, Met. xiv. 447. According to Vergil, the voyage 
of JEnoas occupies at least seven years ; JEn. i. 756 ; v. 626. 

(1T9) The Ilieiiscs in Sardinia were derived from a portion of the ex- 
pedition of JEneas, according to Pans. x. 17, § 6. They were a Trojan 
colony according to Sallust, ap. Serv. ASn. i. 601. Compare Livy, 19 ; 
xli. 12. 

(120) Aiunt quidam paucos post excidium Trojae, fugitantes Graces 
ubique disperses, loca hsec occupasse tunu vacua. Anuniau. Marcellin. 
XV. 9, The Arverni were said to be a Trojan colony : 

Arvernoque ausi Latio se jSngere fratres, 

Sanguine ab Hiaco populi. — Lucan, i. 427. 

A similar claim seems to have been made by the .^dui ; Caesar, B. G. i. 83; 
Cic. Ep. ad Div. vii. 10; Tacit. Ann. xi. 25. The mythical founder of 
Prasneste was generally called Cfccnlus, whose marvellous birth was cele- 
brated : but one legend referred its origin to Caecas, a companion of 
.^neas ; Pestiis, in Calculus, p, 44. Sulmo was also said^ to Imve been 
founded by Solymus, a companion of yEneaa ; Ovid, Fast. iv. 79-80. 
Ulysses was supposed to have penetrated into Caledonia; Solinus, c. 22: 
Oalidbnicus auxins, in quo recessu Ulyxem Caledonian appulsum maari* 
am Grieois literis scripts votum. 



an early period been id^tMedVit^ Sicily; Charybdid^ndfS«^U^ 
had been likewise placed in the Straits of Messina(^) Sicily 
again was the region selected for the habitation of the Cyclopes ; 
the* Lsestrygones were sometiihes placed in the same island, 
sometimes near Formise in Italy. The island of the Sirens, 
also, was assigned both to Sicily and Italy. Even in the ancient 
Theogony of Hesiod is to be found a trace of the belief which 
localized Circe in Latium and the tomb of Elpenor was 
shown on the Latin coast. The island of Calypso was 
moreover discovered to have been situated off the Lacinian 
promontory and the name of the Island of .^Eolus was at 


(i 2 i) Thucyd. iv, 24, says tliat the strait between Italy and Sicily is 
tlie CliJirybdis, tbroii<^b which Ulvssos sailed. In this niirrow channel, ho 
adds, the currents from tlie Tyrrfionian and Sicilian seas meet, and break 
against eacli otlier with much violence. Compare Grote. vol. i. p. 336, 
426,011 the legends respecting the presence of Ulysses and other wanderers 
from Troy on tlie coasts of Sicily and southern Italy. 

(c 22 ) Tliueyd. vi. 2. TraXatoraroi fikv Xkyovrat Iv fifpet rtvl rtfc 
KvjcXwTTtc icai Aai<Trpvy6vtc otKt)(Tai. Compare Virg. ^n. iii. 569. Strabo, 
i. 2, § 9 , states that tne Cycloiies wore placed near iEtna, the Lsestrygons 
near Leontium. 

( 123 ) See Horat. Garm. iii. 16, v. 34 ; ib. 17, v. 1-9, The noble Boman 
family of Lamife derived their origin from Lamua;^ king of the Lcpstrygons, 
mentioned in Od. x. 10 . 

( 124 ) Theog. 1011-5. Ulysses and Circe beget Amus and Latinus, 
who, in the recesses of the sacred islands, rule over all the Tyrrhenians. 
On this passage, see Muller’s Etrusker, vol. i. p. 189. Circeii, on the 
Campanian coast, obtained its name from this belief. See Dion. Hal. 
iv. 63 ; Heyne, Exc. i. ad JEn, vii. The cii]) of #Ulysses (alluding to Od. 
X. 316) was shown at this place ; Strab. v. 3, § 6 . 

The connexion of Circe with the ancient Italian god Picus (above, 
p. 299, note 7), has arisen from the identification of the abode of Circe 
with the proTiiontory on the coast of Lalium. Compare -dSn. vii. 282- 
Circe received divine honours at Circeii : ‘ Circen coloni nostri Circeiensos 
religiose colunt,’ says Cicero D. iii. 19. The belief in the existence 
of a peculiar poisonous plant ^^hicll grew at Circ?acum (Arisfot. Mirab. 
Ausc. 78) doubtless originated in the notion of Circe as a venejica. 

( 125 ) Tlieophrast. Hist. Plant, v. 8 ; Scylax, p. 166, ed. Elausen; 
Plin. II. N. XV. 36. Compare Od. x. 552-60; xi. 51-80; xii. 9-15. 

( 126 ) Plin. H, N. iii. 15. Ogygia, the land of Calypso, was far away 
in the sea ; Od. vii. 214 ; xii. 418. iv d^iAipvTy, odi t SuipaXSc itrn 
^aXdtrtnfCt i- 80. Compare JNitzsch, Anm. zur Od. vol. i. p. lo. In Plu- 
tarch's time, Ogygia was said to be an island five days' sail to the 
west of Britain ; several new fabulous circumstances being added. The 
island receded as discovery advanced ; Pint, de fac. in orbe lun. o- 26, 
Compare the similar ac^unt in Def. Oraci. 18. Concerning the identifica- 
tion of fictitious names in the Odyssey with real places in Italy and Sicily^ 
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gn»^woilc to Wld upon; it w«ug easy for the mythdio^' 
say that S<ylaceum wat founded by XJlyss^i to place 'U 
watch-tower of tJlysses in the Ithacesian Islsmds near Hippo'* 
nium5(*®®) to assign a heroum near Temesa, in the Bruttiaa 
^territory, to Polites, a companion of Ulysses to trace the 
foundation of a temple of Minerva, in tlje same country, to this 
renowned wanderer to give a heroum near Laus to another * 
of his companions named Dracon and to find in him a 
founder for the temple of Minerva, at the extremity of the 
Surrentine promontory.(*'’®) Telegonus, moreover, the son of 
Ulysses and Circe, penetrates further into the interior : he is the 
mythical founder of Tusculum ;(’•’*) and Octavius Mamilius of 
Tusculum, in the reign of Tarquinius Superbus, is related to have 
traced his descent through Telegonus to Ulysses.(^®®) Some- 
times the names of the Greek and Trojan hero are confounded 
in the legendary phantasmagoria ; and the same place is succes- 
sively connected with both. Thus in one part of the coast, 
Polites is a companion of Ulysses, who is worshipped as a hero ; 
in another, he is a companion of iEneas, who founds a city.(’®®) 
Baise and Misenum are variously reported to have been named 
after companions of both heroes and the visit of Ulytees 


see Nitzsch, ib. vol. iii. p. xxxv. See also Ukert, C«eogr. dor Grr. and Kom. 
i. 2, p. 310-9 ; ^and Voelcker, Honieriaclie Geographic, p. 106-126, on the 
geography of me Odyssey. 


( 127 ) Nitzsch, ib. vol. iii. p. 94. Seo Thuc. iii. 116. 

( 128 ) Serv. ad JEn. iii. 563. 

( 129 ) Plin. H. N. iii. 13 ; Solin. iii. 2 . 

( 130 ) Seo Strab. vi. 1 , § 5. Polites, a companion of Ulysses, in Od. 
X, 224. Another story vrith full details respecting the hero of Temesa, is 
in Pans. vi. 6 , § 7-11 ; Comp. iEliau, V. H. viii. 18. See likewise iN^itzsch, 
ib. vol. i. p. 36. 

( 131 ) Solin. ii. 9. ( 132 ) Strab. vi. 1 , § 1 . ( 133 ) Strab. v. 4, § 8 . 

( 134 ) See Horat. Carm. iii. 29 ; 8 , with Orelli’s note ; Ovid, Fast. iii. 92; 

iv. h. 


( 135 ) Livy, i. 49; Dion. Hal.iv. 45. * According to Hyginus, Fab. 137, 
Italus, the son of Penelope and Telegonus, gave his name to Italy. 

( 136 ) Above, n. 130 ; Serv. ad ^En.- v. 564. 

( 137 ) Above, notes 109 and 118, where they are companions of ASneas. 
In StTftbO, i. 2, § 18, and v. 4, § 6 , they are oalled companions of Ulysses ; 
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to Hades is connected by tlie ancients with the same Avt^nns, 
near Cumoe, which is the scene of the descent of ^neas wiili the 
Sibyl. .iEneas is likewise described by the Roman po( ts as 
finding companions of Ulysses, who had been abandoned hy him 
in his course : thus he meets with one in Virgil who had been 
left in the cave of the Cyclops and in Ovid with another 
who had stayed behind at Cumae. The Trojan hero is how- 
ever supposed to sail in safety by the island of Circe, and to 
hear at a distance the roaring of the enchanted wild beasts; 
whereas his Grecian predecessor had been here exposed to 
imminent danger from the charms of the sorceress. In one 
account ascribed to Hellanicus, ./Eneas and Ulyepes come , to- 
gether to Italy from the country of the Molossians, and found 
Rome.(^*”) Even the Argonauts, whose voyage was generally 
placed in the eastern waters, were not altogether excluded from 
this mythological kaleidoscope ; for, according to the report of 


Servius ad Mn. ix. 710, mentions both legends ; on iii. 441, and vi. 106, 
he makes Baius, the eponymous hero of Baia), a companion of Ulysses. 
Tzetzes, ad Lye. (591, says that Baius was a pilot of Ulysses, who was 
buried in Sicily. Steph. Byz, in Bata, says that the mountain of Cephallenia, 
so called, derived its name from Baius, the pilot of Ulysses, 

( 138 ) See Strab. v. 4, § 5 ; Uio Cass, xlviii. 50. Ephorus, ib., places 
thaUimuierians of the Odyssey in the same neighbourhood (lYagm. 46). 
The real localities assigned to the CinmieriaiiS were ho^wever very various. 
See Ukert, Geogr. der Gr. und Jl. iii. 2 , p. 360-79 : and concerning the 
passage of Ephorus, p, 376. The belief that Cuma) was the scat of the 
vtKvia of Ulysses is alluded to by Servius, iEn. vi* 106. Compare Klau3on> 
ib. p, 1129. llio Cassius, ib., thinks that a female statue* at Avemum is 
the statue of Calypso. 

(^ 39 ) S'™ patri& ex Tthac&, comes infelicis Ulixi, 

Komen Acluemenides. 

iEn. iii. 613-4. 

( 140 ) Hie quoque substiterat post ta^dia longa laborum 
Neritius Macareus, comes experientis Ulixi. 

Met. xiv. 168-9. 

Ovid represents Macareus as recognising his former comrade Achaemenides 
among the followers of ACneas. 

( 141 ) JEn. vii. 10-24. Compare Ovid, Met. xiv. 247, 446 ; Festus, in 
Saturnia, p. 322. The Scriptor de Orig. Gent. Horn. c. 12, derives the 
custom of covering the head in Sacrificing, from the supposed fact that 
ASneas, when he was immolating the white sow, w as surprised by the fleet 
of Ulysses, and covered his head for concealment. A dinorent explanation 
of this custom is given by Macrob. Sat, iii. 6 . 

( 142 ) Ap. Dion. Hal. i. 72, 
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Timseus, the ship Argo made its way up the Danube to the 
Western Ocean, and returning by the western coast of Italy, 
fixed the name of Aieta, afterwards changed into Caieta, upon 
the headland near Formise.(i'‘®) 

§ 9 Laurentum, the place selected for the first appearance 
of jEneas \ipon the soil of Latium, is described by Virgil as 
having been founded by king Latinus, who gave it a name 
derived from a sacred bay-tree. So little attentive however 
is he to condstency, in his accounts of these fabulous origins, 
a few. lines before, he bad called Marica, a Laurentian 
' Mother of Latfirus which implies that the name 

.bof'ore ihe birth of its supposed author. ' . 

: > JSneas has now landed, with his followers, near Datiren- 
tum. Although the Tiber was at no great distance, a supply of 
water could not be obtained, until by the favour of the gods, 
abundant fountains suddenly sprang from the ground, to assuage 
the thirst of his army. This account was given to Dionysius by 
persons residing on the spot who however added that the 


(*43) See Diod. iv. 66. This obscure legend is alluded to by Lyco- 
phron, in his account of the voyage of ACncas : 

Tvptrtv fiaKtSvac KipKciiov vairaQ, 

^ApyovQ r€ KXiivbv oppov Aitjrijv pfyav. — v. 1273. 

CompareGrotejHist. ofGr.vol, i. p.331 — 43, lio traces the process of fiction 
by which .^etes was placed in the East and Circe in the West. According to 
Homer, Od. x. 137, and Hesiod, Theog. 957, ^ctes and Circe were broUier 
and sister. Homer likewise supposes the Ai’go to return from .^etes, Od. 
xii. 70. Tlie place assigned to the parentage of uEneus in the Theogony 
of Hesiod, v.1008 — 10, in immediate juxtaposition with Agrius and Latinus, 
kings of the Tyrrhenians (Etruscans), far away, in the recess of the Holy 
Isles, the sons of Ulysses and Circe, seems to imply a recognition of the 
legends which connected JEneas with Italy. 

(144) Laurus erat tecti medio, in penetralibus altis. 

Sacra comam multosque metu servata per annos ; 

Quam pater inventam, primas quuin conderet arces. 

Ipse ferebatur Phoebo saerasse Latinus, 

Laurentesque ab eft nomen posuisso colonia. 

^5n. vii. 59 — 63. 

The derivation from Law^ is also given by the Script, dc Orig. G.B. c. 10. 
Oompato Klausen, ib. p. 780. . 

, (14s) Hunc Fauno et nymphfi. genitum Laurente MaricA 
Accipimus. — ib. 47-8. 

(146) d irapd rwv w«p4Xa/3ov.-“i. 66 ; and below, XeyiJ- 

pipop iiri T^v 
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miraculous sources were iu their time nearly dried up. Close to 
this spot were two altait, shown to Dion^reius^ whero i^neas 
was rehitdd to have made his’first saerifice--a thabhi^^bis^ii^g^ 
tlhe gift of water.'(*^^ ^ ' ' ' ’ ’ v‘ ^ 

The Trojaos are induced to make the Latin coast tha of 
their wanderings, by the prediction respecting the eating of tbeir 
tables, which is supposed to be here accidentally fiilfilled. The 
table which they eat, is either the parsley bed on which they are 
sitting, or the slices of wheaten bread on which their food is laid. 
As to the prophecy itself, it is variously referred to Venus, to the 
Oracle of Dodona, to the Erythrajan Sibyl, to the Harpies, to 
Helenus, and to Aachises.(*‘‘**) 

A spot near Laurentum bore the name of Troy, and was 
supposed to have been the original resting-place of the Trojan 
exiles. Cato described this Troy as a town, founded by jEneas.(^*®) 
Livy compares it with the district, or pagus, on the Venetian 
coast, which was supposed to have taken its name of Troja from 
Antenor. Similar applications of names of Trojan localities 
in Epirus, and Egesta, have been already pointed out.(^“^) This 
too is the foundation to which Strabo seems to allude, when he 
describes ^Eneas as building a city twenty-four stadia from the 


(^^47) -A^nna, the sister of Dido, is described as landing on the Lauren* 
tian coast, when sJie rejoins /Eneas iu Italy ; according to the strangely 
concocted legend, whieli identilles her with the Latin nymph Anna Pereuna j 
Ovid. Past. iii. 599 ; Silius, viii. (58 ; above, n. 82t 

(148) SeeVirg.,.En. iii. 255-7, 394; vii. 112 — 29, with Heyne, Exc. viii ad 
lib. iii. and Exc. ii. ad lib. vii. ; Dion, llsil. i. 55 ; Varro ap. Serv. jEii. iii. 266; 
Script, de Orig. Gent. Eoin- c. 10-12. Dio Cass. vol. i.p.4, ed. Bekker. Lyco- 
phron, V. 1250 ; Conou, Nanr. 46. Virgil seems to have forgotten, in the 
seventh book, the deimiiciation of the IIarpie.s, and the consolatory admoni- 
tion of Helenus, in the third book. Concerning the ])rophetic functions of 
Anc^iscs, see Klauscn, p. 1019. One of the origins of the town of Crustu- 
merium referred it to tlio crust ula pauis eaten by the Troians: Serv. 
..En. vii. 631. 

(i^) Ap. Serv. ^n. i. 6, vii. Ip8 ; conf. ad xi. 316 (Erause, p. 102). 
See Elausen, p. 810 — 20. Having mentioned the arrival of .^Eneas at 
Laurentum, Appian adds : tv 9 a Ka! arparda-e^ov airov StiKvvrat, ual r^y dicri^v 
Av kuiivov Tpolav KaXovm. — Hist. Horn. i. 1. 

(*. 50 ), lu quom primum egressi sunt locum, Troja vocstur, pagoque 
in<lo Trojano nomen est, gens universa Veneti appcllati, i. 1. Steph. By*, 
in Tpoia speaks also both of the Troy in the Venetian and of that ih the 
Latin territory. 

( 151 ) Above, p. 313, 318. 
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86% distinct from Lavimum.(^®®) Other accounts represent Lavi- 
nium as the Brst foundation of iBncaa^^^) These legendary 
^ies 3uctuati|^ from autiror ,to author : not being ,fou%dod 
tw^ontic testiinonyi they did not admit of being reduced to a3(^> 

j Another oraoular warning which iSneas had received, directed 
him to choose a quadruped for his guide, and wherever it stopped, 
to build a city.(^®*) During the celebration of his first religious 
rites, a pregnant sow had escaped from the hands of the sacri- 
ficers, and did not rest until she had reached a small eminence 
twenty-four stadia, or three miles, from the sea-shore. While he 
is doubting whether this barren spot would be suitable for his 
new settlement,(^®®) he Rears a voice from the thicket, which 
admonishes him to establish himself in this place— for that his 
descendants will acquire much fertile land, and rule over a great 
empire ; and that in as many years, as the sow produces young, 
they will found a large and flourishing city.(^®®) Another ac- 
count represented this revelation as having been made to him in 
a vision by a divine being. ‘ Which of those versions is true 
(says Dionysius), the gods alone know.'(’®”) On the next day, 

(iga) V. 3, § 2. This accoxxnt seems to be confxised; for Dionysius, i. 
66, describes the site of Laviiixum as distant twenty-four stadia from the sea. 

(153) Dio Cass, ubi sxip. ( 154 ) Dion. Hal. i. 66. 

(igg) Turn JEneas wgro patiebatur in eum dovcnisse agrum, macer- 
rimum littorosissimumquo ; Fabius Maximus, ap. Serv. ad ./En. i. 7. See 
Krause, Fragm. Hist. Eoin. p. 170. 

(ig6) This account of Dionysius exactly agrees with that of Cato, ap. 
Script, de Orie. G. 11. c. 12. Cato describes the supernatural warning as 
having been given him by the Penates during his sleep. Virgil, in Tike 
manner, supposes a prmmeey to liave been uttered by h annus in tho Albu- 
nean grove to King Latinxis, in which tho futxire empire of Home is 
predicted: 

Ne pete connubiis natam sociare Latinis, 

O mea progenies, thalaniis neu credc pax'atis. • 

Kxtemi venient gencri, qui sanguine nostrum 
Nomcn in astra fbrant, qnorumqxie ab stirpe nepotes 
Omnia sub pedibus, qua Sol utrumque irccuxTens 
Aspidt Oceanxm, vertique regique videbunt. 

JEn. vii. 96—101. 

. AdreamofEhea Silvia, prophetic of the greatness of Home, is related in 

Ovidj Fast. iii. 27 — 88. With the prophecies of the greatness of Eome, to 
.dEneas, comparcthcprophecy of Romulus to Proculxis Jxilius.in Lix?y, i.l6. 

(157) Faoixie Pictor mentioned tho omen of the white sow, and the divine 
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tiie flow* produces a, litter dP . morkd kf 

the divine (M>xnmupicati0n,^8a«jiijQcef th sow and her ofibpiing : 
brings the images of the . 'ftrojan gods to the spot; and lays the 
foundation of a town. At the place where he made this ^aeriflce/: 
there was a sacred ,hut, which no one but a native was allowed 
to enter, carefully preserved by the Lavinians in the time of 
Dionysius.(^^^) Varro likewise mentions that there were at 
Lavinium, brazen statues of the sow and her swine ; and tl^t 
the body of the mother, preserved in pickle, was shown by the 
priests. 

According to the narrative of Dionysius, Latinus, king of the 
Aborigines, is engaged in a war with his neighbours, the Rutiili, 
at the time when -d^neas arrives on the Laurentian coast. 

warninjff to ^neas in liis sleep ; but be gave the admonition a different t\irn. 
According to liirn, -d^neas, wno is about to found a city, is warned to post- 
pone its foundation for thirty years : at tlie end of which time Alba is sup- 
posed to be founded. — Died. vii. 3. ap. Xrause, p. 62. Another dream 
of ASncaa w as described in tlie Crreck history of Numcrius Fabius Pictor : 
Cic. de Div. i. 21 ; Krause, p. 83. According to Velleius, i. 4, the ships 
of the Chalcidcans, w hich founded Cuniaj in Italy, wore guided by the 
flight of a dove. A Sabine colony, led by a bull, is mentioned by Sti*ab. 
V. 4. § 12. 

(158) i. 66. The prodigy of the white sow*^ and her thirty pigs is predicted 
by II(‘lenus, in A5n. iii. 389 — 93; by the river-god, viii. 42 — 8. It is accom- 
plished, ib. 81 — 5. See also Cato, ap. Script, de Orig. G. B. 12. 

(159) AfVi/flrc fifv iw^ rdy tokov ii^ia ry yHvafikvy roi^ irarpt^otc 

9eo7g tv rtp oo vifv ienv 7 ) KaXidg^ Kai avryv oi Aaoviridrat^ 

Tciig dWoig dflarov fvXdrrovrtgf lepdv vofiiCovaL * — i. 57. Concerning other 
sacred huts, see above, p. 238, note A. 

(160) After saying that if a sow produces more y oung than she has teats, 
it is a prodigy, Varro continues thus : ‘ In quo ilfud antiquissimum fuisso 
scribitur, quod sus A^ncie Laviniixxx porcos poperorit albos. itaque quod 

e rtendcrit factum xxx annis, iit Lavinienses condiderint oppidum Albam, 
ujiis suis ac porcoriim etiam nunc vestigia apparent Lavinii ; quod et 
simulacra corum ahenea etiam nunc in publico posita, et corpus matris ab 
sacerdotibus, quod in salsura fuorit, demons tratur.' De 11. R. ii. 4. In 
Gerlach und Bachofen, Gesch. dcr Romer, i. 1, p. 177, the sow is said 
4o be preserved in ; but the ancients w ere ignorant of distillation. 
The brazen images of Ihe sow- and her thirty young, dedicated by ^neas, 
are commemorated in the obscure verses of Lycophron. 

Kai TToXu SeiKijXov dvQi)au piq,, 

XaXKtp TVTTWfrag^ icai rsKvtov yXayorpo^wp, — v. 1259-60. 

Compare Klausen, p. 674. Another prodigy of a swine bearing thirty 
pigs, referred to the time of Romulus ana Remus, is made the explanatory - 
legend of the temple of the Lares Grundiles, w^hose name was derived iVom 
grunnire. See Cassius Hemina, in Krause, p. 169 ; and compare Klauson, 
p. 676. Hartung, Eel. der Rom. vol. i. p. 68. 
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£^^gQi% d^vrs off liis forces from 

ciumpa%tt, and mardies against the Trojana A ho^e eiuxAtB^' 
is lljurevfflr, |Srev«ated by the timely interposition of the goda 
lAtuins is warned in his sleep by a native deity to admit the 
Trdjmis as settlers in his territory: dSneas receives a similar 
admonition not to engage with the army of Latmu8.(^*’5 After 
a|^oquy between the two chieftains, (^®®) a treaty is concluded, 
by which the Aborigines grant to the Trojans forty stadia of land 
in every direction from the hill which they have occupied ; and 
the Trojans undertake to assist the Aborigines against the Butuli 
Hereupon, the two armies unite, march against the Eutuli, and 
defeat them. They then return, and JEneas completes the walls 
of bis newly-founded town, which he names Lavinium, either 
from Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, according to the Eoman 
account, or, according to some Greek mythographers, from Launa, 
the daughter of Anius, who dies and is buried here.(^®®) 

The birth of the thirty swine was not the only prodigy which 
attended the foundation of Lavinium. A fire having arisen spon- 
taneously in the neighbouring grove, a wolf was seen to bring 


(161) i. 67. • 

(162) The speeches made on this occasion are set out at length by 
Pionysins, i. 68. They are written in Thucy didean style. iBaeas apolo- 
gizes for his intrusive descent on the territory of Latiuns, on the ground 
of necessity, subjoining the apophthegm: Utrav Si wyyvwfitig d{wv rb aeoi- 
mov* 

(163) i. 69. Tn the beginning of tho .^neid, iEneas is said to come to 
the Lavinia litiora^ by an anticipj^tiou. The foundation of Lavinium is 
not included in the action of the poem. Servius, in his note on uEn. i. 2, 
as elsewhere, confounds Liiurentum and Lavinium. Latinus is introduced 
in a wholly diflferent character into a foundation legend of the city of Locri, 
which is related by Conon, Narr. 3. Alcinous and Loerns are the sons of 
Pliseax, king of ^neria (or Corcyra). A quarrel takes place between the 
brothers ; whereupon I^crus settles in Italy, and marries Lavinia, the 
daughter of King Latinus. Shortly afterwards Hercmles arrives in Italy, 
with tho oxen of (jreryones from Erythca, and is liospitably entertained by 
Locrus. Latinus, being on a visit to his daughter, sees the oxen, admires 
them, and drives some of them aw^ : but flerciJes discovers the theft, 
and kills Latinus with an arrow. In this story, Latinus fills the place of 
Cacus, and steals the oxen of Hercules. Moreover Locrus marries Lavinia* 
the ^ttghter of Latinus, and acquires Locri; instead of iEneas marmng 
Lavinia, the daughter of Latinus, and acquiring Lavinium. Locri in Italy 
seems to have been founded by tho Ozoiian Locrians in the seventh cen*^ 
tury B.o, See Strab .vi. 1| § 7 1 Clintou ad ann. 673. 
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diy wood to feed it, and an eagle fanned it with his wings ; but 
a fox endeavoured to counteract their efforts, by dipping his tail 
in the river, and sprinkling water upon the flamea The exer- 
tions of the fox, though well sustained, were however -in the 
end fruitless; and .<Eneas, having witnessed the omen, inter- 
preted H to mean that the new colony woidd struggle against 
great difficulties and the jealousy of neighboxirs, but would at 
last by the aid of the gods prevail against the oppositioi^f 
men. Brazen statues of these animals, of great antiquity, were 
preserved in the foriun of Lavinium, at the time of Dionysius, as 
memorials of this significant omen.(’®^) Most of the temples 
and other buildings, with which .^neas adorned the town of 
Lavinium, were likewise extant in his time.('®‘') So firmly esta- 
blished was the belief in the Trojan origin of Lavinium, and of 
the Penates which were there preserved, that this town is said to 
have alone resisted the arras of Coriolanus, on account of its 
peculiar affinity with Rome, while the Romans, on their part, 
were seized with consternation on hearing that it was besieged 
by the Volscians.(’®'^) It was moreover the constant usage, in 
the historical age, for consuls, pra?tors, and dictators, on entering 
their oflice, to sacrifice to Vesta and the Peng,tes, at Lavinium, 


(164) i. 59. This prediction, of the greatness of Home, is similar to 
that which jEneaa hears from the voice in the thicket, above, p. 333. 

Alpetac KarafTKfvdtTac Upol^ re Kai TOig dWoiQ KotffiotC airaxp^vnog 

Trjv TToXt)', top rd irXuaTa eri Kai ilg Ipl r/Pj &c. i. 64. In later times, Lau- 
rentum and Lavinium, on account of their depopulation, were consolidated, 
under the name of Lauro- Lavinium : s^e Cramer’s Ancient Italy, vol. ii* 
p. 16 ; Klauscn, p. 791 ; Borniann, ib. p. 102, 

(i66) Dion. Hal. viii. 21 ; Plutarch CorioL S9. Compare V'arro de L. 
L. V. § 144. ‘ Oppidum, quod primum conditum in Latio stirpis Romana), 
Lavinium ; nam ibi dii penates nostri. Hoc a Latini filift, quae conjuncta 
.AUneae, Lavinia, appellatum. Ilinc post triginta annos%ppidum mterum 
conditum Alba ; id ab sue albft nominatum. Haec e navi Mneee quum 
fugisset Lavinium, triginta parit porcos ; ex hoc prodigio post Lavinium 
conditum annis triginta haec urbs tacia, propter coloremsuis etloci naturam 
Alba Longa dicta.* Also Solin. ii. 13. An eWmological legend in Script, de 
Orig. G. II. c. 12, derives the name of Lavinium from lavo ; because 
^neas bathed in a salt-marsh close to it. A derivation of the name from 
the brother of Latinus is mentioned in Sen% ad ASn. i. 2. Lycqpliron, 
like Varro, speaks of the sow as having been brought in the ship or .£iieas ; 
"^irvbg KeXaivijg^ M *llmwp 
xai ^aplapiiwv Ik rowofv pav<rO\(oaerai.~y, 1265«6» 
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as being the ancient hereditary seat of the Boman people. 
Tatius, the colleague of Bomulus, was likewise reported to have 
been slain at Lavinium^ while he was performing there the 
sacred rites appertaining to his kingly office. 

A close alliance is now formed between iEneas and the 
Aborigines ; Latinus gives his daughter in marriage to ^neas, 
and his subjects are called Latins. This name is afterwards 
exj^nded to the Trojans, when, upon the death of Latinus, 
-dSneas succeeds to his kingdom, in right of his wife Lavinia. 
For Turnus, a kinsman of Amata, the queen of Latinus, had, out 
of jealousy, placed himself at the head of the revolted Rutuli ; 
and in the war which ensued, both Latinus and Turnus were 
killed, but the victory was achieved by -^Eneas. His joint reign, 
over both Latins and Trojans, lasted for three years after the 


(167) See Macrob. Sat. iii. 4; Serv. ad -En. ii. 29G. Some actual 
examples of this practice are cited Klaiisen, p. 621. Strabo speaks of 
the continuance of the ancient sacrifices in the Latin towns, which had 
been handed down from the time of ^neas. XetTrtrat fikv txvri TrSXewVf 

Sk hd r^P AiVf/ov yfyovep i7ndT]fji(aPf Kai rag upoTroitag IS iKtivuiV tCjv 
Xp 6 vii)v TrapaSedoaOai ipaai. — iii. 3, § 6. 

( 168 ) Dion. Hal. ii. 52; luvy, i. 14 ; Plut. Rom. 23. 

(169) Dion. Hal. i. 60. According to Sirab. v. 3, § 2, the subjects of 
^neas received the name of Latins, the deatli of Latinus. The same 
account is given by Livy : ‘ -dSiieas, ad versus tanti belli terrorem ut animos 
Aboriginum sibi conciharet, no subcodem jure solum, sed etiam nomine, 
omnea essent, Latinos utramquo gentem ai>pellavit.* i. 2, The prevalence 
of the Latin name, and the non-recognition of the Trojans in any national 
appellative in Italy, is thus accounted for by Virgil. Juno, seeing that 
the cause of AEneas must prevail, makes the following entreaty to Jupiter: 

Ne vetiis iiidigenas nomen mutaro Latinos, 

Neu Troas fieri jubeas, Teucrosque vocari, 

Aut vocem mutare viros, aut vertero vestes. 

Sit Latium, sint Albani ner saccula reges ; 

Sit Romana poteiis ItalA virtuto propago ; 

Occidifc, occideritque sinas cum nomine Troja. 

To which Jupiter replies : 

, Do quod vis, et me victusque volensquo remitto. 

Sermonem Ausonii patrium moresque tenebunt, 

Utque est, nomen erit ; commixti cofporo tantum 
Substdent Teucri. Morem ritusque sacrorum 
Adjiciam, faciamque omnes uno ore Latinos. 

* xii. 823 — 37. 

This passage is inconsistent with the view of DionysiM, Livy, and 
Strabo, which represents the name of Latins as substituted for that of 
Aborigines in the time of AEneaa, 
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death of Latinus ; in the fourth he was slain, in a ■war against 
Mezentius and the Tuscans. 

From this narrative the accounts of Livy and of the writer of 
the work on the origin of the Homans do not materially diflFer.(^'^*) 
.According to Livy, there were two versions of the result of the 
first meeting between iSIneaa and Latinus : one r^irds^teili the 
alliance and the subsequent marriage as the result bf ^^ttle 
and defeat, the other as the iruits of a voluntary agreettli^t. 
The foundation of Lavinium moreover in both th^ accounts 
succeeds the marriage, instead of preceding it. The nanative 
of Strabo, though brief, agrees in the main "with those of the 
Boman historians : he describes Lavinium however as the 
foundation not of .^Eneas, but of Latinua(^’'*) 

In the dSneid, these events are represented in a somewhat 
different light. Latinus, having first given a favou^ble answer 
to the ambassadors of dSneas, is afterwards reluctantly drawn 
into a war against him. This'laffords an opportunity for the 
introduction of Evander, as the ally of dQueas; whereas, ac- 
cording to the scheme of Dionysius, Evander belongs to the 
previous generation, and is the cotemporary of Hercules and 
Faunus. Mezentius and his son Lausus aie slain in combat by 
dSneas; instead of dying in battle against Ascanius. dBlneas 
fights with Tumus for the hand of Lavinia,(^'^®) and his marriage 
with the daughter of Latinus does not take place until he has 
slain his rival in single combat. 

The account of Cato seems to have resembled the first version 
mentioned by Livy ; for he described .^neas as fighting a battle, 
soon after his arrival, against Latinus and Tumus, in which 
Latinus falls, but Turnus escapes. Turnus is afterwards joined 
by Mezentius; and in this second campaign both .^neas and 


(170) 1. 64 . 

{171) Livy, i. 1-2. Script, de Orig. Gent. Bom. 0. 13 - 4 . 

(172) V. 3 , § 2 . Strabo does not mention the marriage of .^neas and 
Lavinia. 

(173) Vicisti, et victum tenders palmae 
* Ausonii videre : tua est Lavinia conjuz, 

XJlterius ne tende odiis. — ACn . xii. 936 - 8 . 
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Tumus are killed: Mezentius surviving to be defeated by tbe 
arms of Ascaniua 

The account of Appian represents Faunus, tbe son of Mars, 
as king of the Aborigines when uSneas arrives in Latium. He 
gives JSneas his daughter Lavinia in marriage, and an allotmeht 
of. land thre^ stfuiia in circuit iSneas builds a city, and nemms 
his wife ; upon the death of Faunus, he siu^ 
cei^ to Ips Jdngdomj .an^ calls the people Latins, in honour of 
Fsunua» who was of Latin origin. Afterwards, he is killed hy 
the king of the Butulians, who was jealous of him on account 
of his marriage with the daughter of Faunua(^’^^) Latinus is 
entirely wanting in this version of the story. 

§ 10 The death of i^neas was narrated in two ways, one 
marvellous, the other natural According to the former,(i7®) he 
perished i^the river Numicius, which washed away his mortal 
parts, ancFleft only the ethereal substance according to 
the latter, he was drowned in that river during the battle with 
Mezentius, and his body was never found. He received divine 
honours, under the appellation of Pater Indigea ; and a monu- 
ment to him, on the spot, with a commemorative inscription, was 
extant in the time of Diouysiua(^’’®) 

(174) This report of Cato’s account is given by Scrvius in three places : 
on JEn. i. 267 ; iv. 620 ; ix. 746. Krause, p. 99 — 102. It is however 
inconsistent with his other reports of Cato’s testimony : thus, on vi. 760, 
he says that Cato represented Allneas as obtaining the hand of Lavinia, 
as soon as ho arrives; whereupon Turnus makes war both on Latinus 
and .^neas. Again, on xi, 316, he quotes Cato as stating that the 
Trojans received 700 jugera of land, between Laurontum and the Castra 
Trojaua, from Latinus. Such a voluntary gift is irreconcilable with 
the previous passages. 

(175) Hist. Som. i. 1. 

(176) The numerous passages on the apotheosis of .^ncas are col- 
lected by Klausen, p. 901-2. See particularly Dion. Hal. i. 64 ; Livy, i. 
2 } Virg. JEa. xii. 794, with the note of Servius. Tibull. ii. 5, 43 ; Ovid. 
Met. XIV. 581 — 608. This apotheosis was simposed to be effected by water, 
as that of Hercules was by fire : the puiifymg element being different, 
but the result the same. 

^177) According to another story, ..^ncas was taken up into heaven, 
during the battle, in the midst of a thxmderstorra, which darkened the 
earth. Script de Orig. 6. B. 0. 14. The circumstances resemble those 
of the death of Bomulus. 

(i 78) i. 64. Compare Schol. Y er. .^n. i. 260; Festus, in Indigee, p. 106. 

z 2 
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The principal ■woa^P up to ^ueas, u»(|,that of the 

to be^ .Jteppi^t.by 

formed -^ 4he?' 8^^ ot depsHted'.. parents, ■were said to Imm 
odgiantdd iwith : waa the mythical type of^ filial 

piety.(»«°) ' . • * . . '.j' 

Dionyaus cautions his readers against being disturbed by the 
fact that numerous tombs of ^neas ■were shown in different 
countries, although (as he truly remarks) it is impossible for the 
same person to be buried in more than one place. He bids us 
remember the celebrity of ./Eneas, and the length of his voyage ; 
which would naturally cause the erection of cenotaphs to his 
memory in many places. This explanation however over- 
looks the circumstance, that each one of these monuments was 
considered as his tomb ; just as each one of the Tunics, 

preserved in different Catholic churches, waa considered the 
genuine relic. Anchises likewise, as well as his son, was honoured 
with numerous tomba A tomb of Anchises was shown on 
Mount Ida, which the herdsmen annually crowned with chap- 


(179) Tlie Palladium of Troy was also believed to have been brought from 

Troy by yEncas to Italy, and to have been afterwards deposited in the 
Capitol; see Dion. Hal. i. 68-9; Pans. ii. 22, § 5 ; Pint. Camill. 20; Serv. 
Ain. ii. 166. Compare Klauscn, p. 159. In Virgil, the shade of Hector 
thus addresses Alneas : • 

3acra suosque tibi commendat Troja penates ; 

Hos cape fatorum comitos ; his mcedia quaere, 

Magna pererrato stgtues quas denique ponto. 

An. u. 293-6. 

Hue melius profugos misisti, Troja, penates. 

O quali ducta est Dardana puppis ave. 

Propert. iv. 1, 39-40. 

Other passages are coUcoted by Xlausen, p. 657. According to Attiens, 
the Penates were brought not from Troy, but from Samothrace ; Schol. 
"Veron. ad An.'ii. 717. 

(180) Huno morem Maeaa, pieiatia idoneus auctor, 

Attulit in terras, juste Latine, tuas. 

Hie patris genio sollcnnia dona forebat : 

Hmc populi ritus edidicere pios, 

Ovid. Fast. ii. 541-4. 

(t8l) ft di Tivae rapSirrot rb iroKKaxy Xiyt<r9ai rt Kal itlKwirOcu rd^ove 
Alvfiov, bvTOQ iv irXtioat rhv abrhv Ttddi^Oai jfwplotf.— &0. i. 64. 

‘ Nothing (remarks Klausen) riveted a hero so closely to the place of -hia 
worship, as his tomb,’ p. 643. 
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Others irare to be seen at .^nea in Thrace, at Pydh%(i®®) 
4!hd^at Mouiit ' Aaddfidaj; the Arcadian Oixdioiaeisiiosji^^ 
Didznede was mbreor^ i^d to have dug np the boaesc of 
Adohisas, and to have rostered them to dBneas.(^^) The 
inhabitants of Ahchiasmus affirmed that Anchis^ there 
appeared from among mankind, and gave his name to%lie 
town.(^^ Virgil represents Anchises as dying at Exyx; and 
the games in ^e fifth book of the .Jlneid are celebrated in 
honour of his memory.(^®^ Other accounts carried him as far 
as Italy ; and supposed him to die in the land assigned by the 
Fates to his descendants. 

§ 11 Some instances of the national recognition of .^neas, 
as leader of the Trojan colony to Latium, (such as the sympathy 
with Lavinium in the war of Coriolanus, and the preservation of 
the palladi^pi during the Gallic conflagration) occur in the early 
history. (^*®) The fi.rst example however to which we can attach 
much weight is that of Pyrrhus, who is reported to have been 
strengthened in his desire to make war against the Romans, by 

(182) Eustath. ad. II. xii. p. 89^1. 

(183) StepU. Byz. in Ai’m'a ; Conon, Narr. 46; Tzetz. Lyc. 1263; 
Schol. Iliad, xiii. 459. Compare Klauseu, p. 343, 346. 

(184) Pausan. viii. 12, § 1 ), in describing this tomb, says that the .iEo- 
lians at Troy could not show any tomb of Ancliiscs — but this is inconsistent 
with the testimony of Eustathius quoted above. 

(185) Serv. ad iEn. iv. 427 ; v. 80. See Xlaiiscn, p. 446. 

(186) Procop. de Bell. Goth. iv. 22. See Klausen, p. 426. 

(187) Hino Drepani me portus et ilLetabilis ora 
Accipit. Hie, pelagi tot tempestatibus actns, 

Heu geuitoi'em, omnis curse casusque levamcn, 

Amilto Auchiscu. — ASn. iii, 707-10. 

Compare v. 69-60 ; 81-3 ; Ovid. Met. xiv. 84. 

(t88) See Script, de Orig. G. It. e. 10, 11. Cato brought Anchisos to 
Italy; Serv. .^n. i. 670 ; iv. 427. According to some authors, the monu- 
ment near the Numicius was the tomb, not of HCneas, but of Anchises, 
erected by ASneas. Dion. Hal. i. 64. The words of Strabo, v 3, § 2, are 
not quite distinct, but he seems to assume that Anchises died in Italy. 
A town in Italy named Anchise, after Anchises, is mentioned in Dion. Hm. 
i. 73. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. n. 600, conjectures that the name w'iis formed 
Aom Auxur : his conjecture is however disapproved by Xlausen, ib. p. 
1036. The word in Dion. Hal. i. 74 (written ‘AyxKrrtOai in the 

Vat. MSS.) has been altered into &f>x^p*v<ri by Niebuhr, ib. nolo 666; but 
the emendation (though received by Bekker in his edition of Polybius, vol, 
i. .p. 496} is uncertain. ^ 

. ( 189 ) Above, p. 336 and n. 179. 
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remembering that while he was a descendant of Achilles, they 
were descendants of the Trojans.C*^®) -A- Trojan colony in 
Latium had also been recognised by Aristotle, and Timjous, 
whose history ended in 264 b.c., mentioned the existence of 
Trojan relics at Lavinium, but did not expressly connect them 
witlf ^neaa(^®^) The ‘Egestans, in the early part of the First 
Punic War (263 B.C.), gave a very practical proof of their 
belief in the Trojan origin of Rome;(^®®) and this article of 
the national creed was incorporated in the poem of Nmvius 
upon the same war. Several public acts of the Romans, in rela- 
tion to the Acamanians, to Seleucus, and to the Ilienses, of 
somewhat later date, implied the same assumption. In the 
Second Punic War, the prophecy of Mardus gave to the Romans 
the epithet of Trojugen(B.Q^) Indeed, if the tesUmonies of 
Hellanicus and Damastes have been correctly rep^^t^ to iis, 
the foundation of Rome by ASneas was a legend adopted by 
the early Greek hi8toriana(^®®) 

§ 12 An attempt has been made, and supported with 


(190) ravra \ty 6 vrit>v t&v irptffpiuv fnvtipti rbv n^poi* rqf ctXwiTiue 

riie Kai oi Kara, rabra ijXviZt iroXefiovvn' arparfbaetv ydp iirl 

Tptiaiv dtroiKovi' 'AxiXXitos uiv diroyavo^. — ^PaU8. i. 12, § 1. The actlOjOS of 
lyrrhus were chronicled by conterniK>rary Greek writers. The excellent 
contemporary inscription upon the arms oi the Gauls dedicated by Pyrrhus 
in the temple of the Itonian Minerva, proves* that his A!acid blood, and 
his descent from Achilles, were as much established topics among his 
eulogists, as the descent from iBneas and lulus was among the flatterers 
of Augustas. See Pausan. i. 13, § 2 ; Plut. Pyixh. 26 ; Anth. Pal. vi. 130. 

(191) Dion. Hal. i. 67. Timaeus, in his history of Pyrrhus, likewise 
interi)rcted the Homan custom of sacrificing a war-horee, in the Campus 
Martius, as an allusion to the Wooden horse by which Troy was t^en. 
Ap. Polyb. xii. 4a. vol. ii. p. 728, ed. Bekker (Fragm. 151, ed. Didot). 
Compare Plutarch Q. Horn. 97 ; Festus, in October equus, p. 178, with 
the comments of Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 186 ; Klausen, p. 826. It is 
therefore quite certain that the Trojan origin of Home, if not the legend 
of .^neas, was fully recognised in the writings of Timssus. 

(192) Above, p. 319. 

(193) See above, p. 313 ; Klausen, ib. p. 601 ; Wachsmuth Aelt. Gesch. 
der Hfim. Staats, p. 106. 

(194) See Livy, xxv. 12. 

(^^5) See Dion. Hal. i. 72 ; Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. ii. p. 66* The 
genumeness of the poem of Lycophron, or at least of the passages 
relating to Home, is too doubtful to admit of its ]^ing quoted as chrono- 
logical evidence. See Bernhardy, Gr. Litt. voL li. p. 1027.’ 
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much learning and ingenuity, to explain the legend of iEneas 
in Latium, by the affinity of the Gergithian Sibyl in Asia 
Minor with the Cuman Sibyl in Italy, and by a consequent 
transfer of Trojan legends from one district to the other.(^®®) 
The great ant iquity and early importance of the Hellenic settle- 
ment of CumjB on the Italian coast, and .its connexion with, the 
j^olian Cuma in Asia Minor, may reasonably be supposed to 
have made it a centre from which the Greek mythology, in- 
cluding the legends specially connected with the Sibyls, was 
diffused in this region. But iEneas was not the only hero whose 
adventures were localized on the coasts of Southern Italy and 
its adjoining islands. This entire region was full of supposed 
reminiscences of Ulysses, Diomed, and other Trojan heroes.(^®^ 
Bven Thucydides speaks of £ryx and Egesta having been coIck 
nixed by a joint body of Trojans and Phocians, after ^ capture 
of Troy. ^ Cumas itself was as much noted for the visit ojF 
Ulysses, as for that of .^neas, to its Sibyl ; and the whole of thie 
coast was identified with some of the most celebrated adventures 
of the Odyssey. Some more general cause, than the connexion 
of the Cuman and Gergithian Sibyls, must be sought i^r these 
phenomena ; and the true explanation is doubtless to be found 
in the extraordinary popularity and early diffusion of the Homeric 
poems, and in the magic influence which they exercised upon the 
Greek mind.(^®®) It is impossible for us now to discover in every 

( 196 ) See Otfriod Muller, in the Classical Journal, vol. xxvL p. 316. 
Dorians, b. ii. c. 2, § 4. Klausen, ib. p. 307 — 13, 648. Grote, Hist, of 
Gr. vol. i. p. 457 ; iii. p. 472. 

( 197 ) Many of these are enumerated by Mr. Groto, Hist, of Gt. vol. i. 
p. 424, who remarks that ‘ it was particularly among the Italian Greek^ 
where they were worshipped with very special solemnity, that their 
presence as wanderers from Troy was routed and believed.’ Several 
of them are to be foimd in Pseud- Aristot. Mirab. Auscult. c. 106 — 110. 

( 198 ) Col. Mure calls attention to the fact that not only the early 
epic poets, but even the logographers of Greece, confined themselves 
wtffam tile circle of legend anterior to the return of the Her^lidm, and 
rarely alluded to the subsequent period,* Hist, of Gr. Xit. vol. iv. 

E . 69 — 67. The main cause of this singular restriction seems to have 
een the influence of the Homeric poems, and the overwhelming <»le- 
brity which thw gave to the heroes and consequences of the Troj^ 
war. Compare Grote, vol. ii. p. 43 — 6 - The following remarks, by 
Col. Mute, on the obscurity of Ithaca after the mythical briUimuy 
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case the precise accident, or association of ideas, which dictated 
the choice of one Trojan hero, rather than another, as the my- 
thical founder of a town ; but when once a belief in the presence 
of .dilneas in Latium had been established, it would naturally 
be developed, confirmed, and diffused by the growth of the 
Roman power, the interests of certain Greek cities, the nat ional 
vanity of the Romans, and the cultivation of their literaturi'. 

§ 13 Dionysius narrates at length the expedition of .duieas 
from Troy to Latiurn, and regards it as a perfectly autlu-utic 
history, not less certain than the campaigns of Hannibal or 
Cmsar. He admits indeed that there are perplexing discre- 
pancies of evidence ; but he is studious to eliminate all the 
marvellous incidents of the story ; and he seeks to remove 
all obstacles to the reader's entire faith in the substance of 
the narrative. Livy, in his preface, speaks doubtingly of the 
credibility of the history anterior to the foundation of the city : 
but his account of the voyage of .(Eneas shows no signs of scej)- 
ticism, and he appears to treat it as well established matter of 
tact.('®'') That the Romans were of Trojan origin, and that 

of the period described in the Odyssey, are applicable, though in a 
less degree, to the ante-historical ages "of other parts of Greece. * Another 
powerful ingredient of the interest that attaches to this little rock, 

18 the complete obscurity into which it retires, immediately after the 
genius to which it was indebted for its celebrity becomes extinct, and in 
which it has remained during the throe thousand years that have since 
elapsed. After the age of its great mythological warrior and of his poet, 
neither its prosperity nor its misfortunes seem to have attracted the snwlest 
attention beyond its own bounds. We neither know by what race it was 
inhabited — wW was its form of government — or whether it was free, or 
subiect to its neighbours. So much as the name of Ithaca scarcely occurs 
in the page of any writer of historical ages, unless with reference to its 
mythical celebrity. Here, therefore, all our i-ccoUections are concentrated 
solely around the heroic age. Every hill and rock, every fountain and olive 
grove, breathes Homer and the Odyssey.’—- TJoumal of a Tour in Greece, 
vol. i. p. 38 . 

(199) Quffi ante conditara condendamve urbem, p^ticis magis decora 
fabulis, quam incorruptis rerum gestarum monumentis, traduntur, ea neo 
affirmare nee refellcre in animo est ; Prsef. But at the outset of his history 
he speaks of the exception made in favour of .^neas and Antenor, a^r 
the capture of Troy, by the victorious Greeks, as a certain fi^: ‘Jam 
primum omnium satis constat, Troj& capta, in emteros esvitum esse 
Troianos.’ He does not venture to decide, on account of the remoteness , 
of the time, whether Ascanius was the son of Creusa or of Lavinia ; but hie 
considers it beyond a doubt that he was the son of .^neas ; * certe natiun 
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jEneas was their primitive founder, was (as we have seen) an 
article of the national belief, traceable, on satisfactory evidence, 
at least as high as the time of Pyrrhus. Modem historians of 
Rome have adopted the same view. Thus Hooke admits the 
connexion of d5neas with Rome as a fact and the authors 
of a recent Gorman history of Rome, writing with all the lights 
and resources supplied by the criticism of the last hundred years, 
compare the settlement of .Eneas in Latium with the conquest 
of Mexico by Cortes, and treat it as equally historical. 

The Abbd Banier, the author of a detailed work on the his- 
torical explanation of the Greek and Roman mythology, which 
in the last century enjoyed a high character, is disposed in this 
instance to depart from his customary method of interpretation, 
and to reject altogether the expedition of JEneas to Italy, 
instead of regarding it as a nucleus of truth invested with a 
fabulous covering. His reason for adopting this bold course is, 
that he considers Homer a more credible witness, as being nearer 
the time and the country of iEneas than the other mythologera; 
and he understands Homer to speak of yEneas and his de- 

.Eneft constat.’ (i. 3). He also knows that exactly thirty years intervened 
between the foundations of Lavinium and Alba |jonga ; ib. Plcnrus, Dio 
Cassius, fuad Appian equally accept the Latin "colony of .^neM. ' SaL 
' lust; Cat. 6, appears to treat Eneas and his Trojans as the founders'of 
Borne itself. Tne Trojan colony in Latium was fully recognised by Cato ; 
Krause, p. 99 — 103. Orosius, who was bom towards the end of the fourth 
centuiy, describes himself as having learnt the legend of Eneas in Italy 
at school. ' Paucis prseterea annis intervenientibus, Enesc, Trojh profan, 
adventus in Italiam quse arma commoveiit, qualia per triennium bella 
excitaverit, quantos popuios implicuerit, odio excidioquo afflixerit, ludi 
litterarii (hsciplina nostrse quoque memorieo inustum est.’ Hist. i. 18. • 
The irienniwn appears to allude to Yirg. En. i. 263 — 6. 

(soo) ‘ That Eneas came into Italy after the destruction of Troy, and 
that the founders of Borne wxre descended from him and his followers, am 
pointt of history sufficiently authorized and established. All the Latin 
historians either expressly relate these facts or suppose them ; and many 
of the Greek, less zealous for the Boman glory, adhere to the same tradi- 
tion.’ Bom. Hist. b. i. c. 1. 

(Sol) See Gerlaoh and Bachofen, Gesch. der Bomer, vol. i. part i. 
p. l69 — 88. In p. 172 they say that the families of the Trojan conquerors 
were as well known in the time of Varro, as at present the Wormaii barons 
.are in Bngland, or the families of the Connuistadoros are in Mexico. In 
p. 180 they remark that Cortes conquered Mexico with not more com- 

K * n$ than Cassius Hemina attributes to Eneas: viz. 600. See 
se, p. 158. 
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sceudants as continuing to reign over the Trojans in their own 
country. Niebuhr and other modem inquirers have ana- 
lyzed the legend of .dSneas in Latium ; but with a view rather 
of discovering its origin, than of searching for a foundation of 
fact, or of treating it as a question of credible evidence. 

The voyage of .dilneas from Troy to Italy, and his establish- 
ment in Latium (constituting, as they do, the main action of the 
.dEneid), have been investigated with great diligence and acute- 
ness, and with a profusion of appropriate learning, by modern 
critical inquirers. Even, however, the most acute and the most 
learned of these writers have perhaps insulated the subject too 
much, and have separated it unduly from other portions of the 
Greek mythology with which it is indissolubly connected. In 
order to form a correct appreciation of the legends respecting 
the wanderings of yEneas, we ought to combine them with the 
legends respecting the wanderings of the other heroes, both 
Greek and Trojan, which ensued upon the capture of Troy, and 
even with the expedition of the Argonauta Some of these may 
be more or less marvellous than others ; some may sin more or 
less than others against the canons of internal probability ; but 
in respect of external evidence they all stand on a level. All 
are equally destitute of credible attestation. They are referred 
to a time which is centuries before any trace of historical regis- 
tration ; they can be comiected with no authentic oral tradition 


(202) See Banicr, La Mythologic et lea Fables cxpliqu^es par THiB- 
toire, Liv. vi. c. 6. (Paris. 1704). After quoting tbe prophecy in the 
Iliad, he proceeds thus : ‘ Ainai tout ce que les historiena ont 4cnt du 
voyage d’Enee en Italle pourroit ctre regard^ comme uu roman, unique- 
ment fait pour detruire toute veritd hiatorique, puisque le plus ancion 
d'eux eat poatdrieur h Homere de pluaieura si^cles, pendant que ee po4te 
vivoit 260 ana aeulement, ou environ, apr^a la prise de Troie, et qu’ij 
dorivoit dans quelquea unea dea villea dTonie, voiaine, on peu iSloign^ ds 
la Hfrygie.’ (Tom. vii. p. 409.) 

(203) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 180. Dr. Sohmita, in his History 
of Nome, has the following remarks : ‘ The tr^tion of tbe Trojan eok^y 
in TiStiniii ia the more important, as it stands in direct connexion witl^ 
stories about the foundation of Borne. It shoitld not indeed be regai^le4. 
in any other light than as afictioh ; but it cannot be passed over nunotie^' 
fomung as it tmes the direct road to tbe earliest part of Bonuua. .wbiif/ 
p. 13. 
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and no determinate witness. They are unsupported by any basis 
for rational belief. 

If any one of these legendary voyages is entitled to ac- 
ceptance as a real fact, it would seem that the voyage of Ulysses 
lias the best claim to credit. Some of the ancients indeed 
treated the atlventures described in the Odyssey as a tissue of 
fables ; thus the celebrated geographer Eratosthenes remarked 
that it would be as easy to determine the course of Ulysses, as to 
discover the name of the man who sewed up the bag of the 
winds.(^®*) But this was an extent of scepticism not approved 
by some of the most judicious writers of antiquity. Polybius 
thought that the voyage of Ulysses was founded’on fact, though 
embellished with wonderful tales. Strabo supports this view; 
maintaining that Homer adorned truth with fiction, but that 
there was always a foundation of fact, and that to invent every- 
thing was contrary to his practice. Homer lived nearer the 


► 


(204) Strab. i. 2, § 15. The allusion is to Od. x. 19. Eratosthenes 
thought tJiat the j^oems of Homer were not to be reduced to a rational 
standard, and that history was not to be sought in them — KeXivtov fit) 
KoivHv TTpde rr)p Siavoiav ra 7roir)fJLara, firfd* Inroplav av abrSiV — 

ib. § 17. There is a curious essay, (ineiuded in Westermann's Mytho- 
graphi, p. 329), in which the stories of the Odyssey arc allegorized on 
ethical principles, and all the marvels are rationalized for a moral, not a 
historical, purpose. In Heraclides, Alleg. Horn. c. 70*1, ed. Schow. the 
adventures of Ulysses during his voyage are also allegorized. Thus the 
burning of the eye of the Cvclops, means that evil passions are extirpated 
by reason ; the command of the winds possessed by iEolus, means that by 
his knowledge of the stars ho could guide a ship : Chary bdis signifies 
insatiable gluttony ; Scylla denotes shamelessness, &c. The story of ocylla 
is rationalized in Palosphatus de Incred. c. 21, which explanation is referred 
to by Euseb, Chron. p. 311, ed. Mai. 


( 205 ) Ap. Strab. i. 2, § 15 — 18. Polybius held that the entire voyage 
of Ulysses was not fabulous : dXXd ynKpa fikp irpo(Tp.€iiv9€v<T9ai^ KaOdfrep /cai ry 

icoXkfitp . — § 16. 

{206) Sl^abo. i. 2, § 9, lays it down that Homer, having received the 
tramtions of t^ Trojan war, and the wanderings of Ulysses, embellished 
them witih fables, itc fipSipog J* dX^Bovc ivavruv rtparokoYiav 

,In § 17, a sim^ remark is cited from Polybius ; rb ik vdvra 
wXiiirHvdii Wi9ap6v oW "OunptMsdv. In § 18, Strain says that minute accu*- 
ri^y^is hot to be expectra from Homer's jdoscriptions of places, but thffc 
are fdahdsd on a general knowledge of the geography. See also La^ 
timtr. i. 11 . Syncellus, in regbtering the events of a.m. 4381, 

:hlab<M thh reign of ASneas at Lavinium and the adventures of Ulysses m 
bis V 0 yajf 6 on the same footing. AtvtiaQ rt i^wiXive Aa/Sivlov. Td kdrd 
*Oiv<r9ia ml TxiXXau ical XdpvpSiv ml vol. i. p. 326 ed. Bonn, 
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time of the supposed Trojan war, and of the returns of the 
heroes, than the authors of the legends respecting the voyagi- of 
JEneas; and although the Odyssey abounds in marvels, yet the 
story of iEneas is essentially extra-natural, and is built ujion 
suppositions inconsistent with the most liberal canon of proba- 
bility; such, for example, as his birth from the goddess Venus. 
Unless therefore we are prepared to admit the existence of a 
historical foundation, not only for the adventures of Ulysses, but 


{207) As those writers who refuse to recognise a historical basis in <lio 
legends of the Greek Mythology are sometimes reproached with the lower- 
ing tone of their criticism, and with their insensibility to the poetical 
beauty of the ancient traditions, it may not be out of place to cite scuiie 
examples of the manner in w hich these graceful fictions nave been handled 
by approved critics of the opposite school. The Abbe Banicr, in narrating 
the history of ^rEncas, says that if w e are to believe the majority of the 
ancients, tlie goddess Venus was his mother. ‘ II n'y a rien de si fameux 
parmi les poetes quo Ic commerce d’Anchise avec cette d^esse ; mais ajp- 
paremment que cette fable fut inventco pour cacher quelque galonterie, 
calmer la jalousie de la femme d'Anchise, qui le voyoit idler iron aou* 
vent sur les bords du fleuve Simois, ou il etoit apparemment aevenu 
sensible aux charmes de quelque bergbre, qui fut peut-ctre appelWe Venus 
h cause de sa beaute/ La Myth. expL parTHistoire, liv. vi. o, 6; voL vii. 
p, 396. A similar view is adopted by Hooke, in his Eoman History : 

* Such was the end (he says) of .Eneas, the Trojan Prince so much cele- 
brated by the Greek and Latin poets, and who, because he was illegitimate^ 
and born of a mother remarkable for her beauty, was, agreeable to the 
manner of speaking in those times, called the son of Venus.’ b. i c. 1, 
Bayle, Diet. art. Anchise, does not attempt to explain away the maternity 
of Venus, but lie seems to treat Anchises as a historical personage ; and he 
remarks that according to Apollod. iii. 12, § 2, Venus bore a second son 
to Anchises. One of the questions discussed by Didymus the Grammarian * 
was ‘ de Enea) matre verti,’ (Sen. Ep. 88, § 32,) which question implies 
the idea that his birth from a goddess w as fabulous, and that his realmother 
was a mortal. Dio Cassius represents Antony, in his speech over the body 
of CsBsar, as alluding to the doubt whether Eneas was the son of Venus, 
^iv. 37. The treatise of Lucian de Astrolog. c. 20, says that it would be 
impious to believe that Eneas w^as the son of Venus: the true meaning ^ 
of the fable is, that the planet Venus exercised a benign influence on 
his birth. The Egyptians held that a woman might conceive from a 
god, but not a goodess from a man. Pint. Nura. 4: a doctrine incon- 
sistent with the received parentage of Eneas. On the generation of men 
by gods — a subject much discussed by the ancients — see Grote, Hist, 
of Gr. vol. i. p. 471. The difference of sex among the gods is alluded to 
a received article of faith in the Eoman religion, by Augustus in Dio 
Cass. Ivi, 2, and, is ridiculed by Lactantitis, Div. Inst. 1. 16. Pliny treats 
the marriages. of the gods as a childish fable : ‘ Matrimonia quidem inter 
deos crodi, tantoque a^vo ex his neminem nasci ; et alios esse grandtevos 
semper^ue canos, alios juvenes atque pueros, atri coloris, aligeros, cLaudos, 
ovo editos, et alternis diebus viventes morientesque, puerilium prope 
deliramentorum est/ H. ii. 6* 
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also for the wanderings of the other heroes on their return from 
Troy, and even for the voyage of the Argonauts, we must reject 
the hypothe.si,s that the exjpedition of iEneas to Latium contains 
a nucleus of truth. 

Nor do the supposed monuments of the presence of .iEneas 
— such as temples, and tombs, and other memorials — at all 
strengthen the proof of the historical character of his adven- 
tures ; or place his voyage on a more solid foundation than those 
of the other lieroes. That a firm belief existed, at a compara- 
tively early period, in the reality of his expedition to Latium, and 
that the aflBnity of the Romans and Trojans was recognised as 
an article of national faith, has been already shown ; and when 
once such a belief existed, it was natural that commemorative 
rites and customs should spring up, apparently as witnesses of 
the fact, but in reality as products of the opinion. The monu- 
ments appealed to by Dionysius — such as the inscribed bowls at 
Dodona, the brazen cup in the temple of Juno in lapygia, the 
statues of Lavinium, and the various religious ceremonies allu- 
sive to the arrival of •.^neas(^“®) — cannot be received as proofs 
of the reality of his voyage, unless we are ready to attribute the 
same demonstrative force to other alleged relics of the period 
of the Trojan war ; such as the tools with which Epeus made 
the wooden horse, preserved in the temple of Minerva at 
Lagaria, near Sybaris the arrows of Hercules, dedicated 
by Philoctetes in the temple of Apollo Alseus; near Croton 
the cup of Ulysses, exhibited at Circseum the tripod won 
by Diomed in the funeral games of Patroclus, preserved at 

( 208 ) i. 61. See particularly i. 49, where this class of eridence js 
appealed to as conclusive proof of the voyage of JSneas to Italy, rije ek 
liri TroXtav Aiveiov (cai Tp«uta»i/ 

( 209 ) Lycophron, v. 948 — 60 ; cum Schol. Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. 108, 
places them in a temple of Minerva Hellenia at Grargaria, near Metopou- 
turn. Justin, xx. 2, says that they were preserved in a temple of Minerva 
at Metapontutn. 

( 210 ) Aristot. ib. 107. Compare Euphorion, Pragm. od. Meineke; 
Xlausen, ubi sup. p. 464. Justin, xx. 1, places them in the temple of 
Apollo at Thurii. 

( 2 ti) Above, p. 328, n. 124. 
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Delphi some wood of the plane-tree under which the Greek 
chieftains sat at Aulis the sacrificial knife used by Iphigenia 
in the temple of Diana at Tauris:^^^) or to admit that the 
memorials of Hercules shown in various parts of Italy are proofs 
of his presence in that country. 

It is impossible to apply the historical style of interpretation 
to the voyage of .dSneas, unless we apply it equally to other 
mythical narratives which stand in the same category. If we 
compare .®neas with Cortes, we must be prepared to compare 
Ulysses with Columbus, and consistently to reduce the whole 
heroic mythology of Greece to a historical standard, according to 
the comprehensive plan of the Abbe Banier. If however it is 


(212) Tliis tripod had a commemorative inscription in four hexameter 
verses. Athen. vi. p. 232 d. Compare Iliad, xxiii. 264, 513. 

(213) The spring near M hich the plane-tree grew, and a brazen threshold 
near tlie place wTiere Agamemnon's tent stood, were lUcewise shown. 
Pans. ix. 19, § 7. Compare Iliad ii. 307.. The following are Mr. Grote's 
remarks upon the similar facts which have been appealed to as evidence of 
the reality of the Argonautic expedition. ‘ The widely-distant spots in 
which the monuments of the voyage were show n, no less than the incidents 
of the voyage itself, suggest no other parentage than epical fancy ; the 
supernaturfu and the romantic not onlv constitute an inseparable portion 
of the narrative, but even embrace all the prominent and characteristic 

features There w as no tale amidst the w ide range of the 

Grecian epic more calculated to be popular with the seaman, than the 
history of the primawal ship Argo and tier distinguished crew, comprising 
heroes from all pai’ts of Greece, and especialljr the Tyndarids Castor and 
Pollux, the heavenly protectors evoked during storm an<l peril. Ho 
localized the legend anew wherever ho went, oft^n with some fresh cir- 
cionstanceB, suggested either by his own adventures or by the scene before 
him : he took a sort of religious possession of the spot, and connected it 
by a bond of faith with his native laud, w hen he erected in it a temple or 
an altar w ith appropriate commemorative solemnities. The Jasonium thus 
established, ana indeed every visible object called after the name of the 
hero, not only sensed to keep alive the legend of the Argo in the minds of 
fixture comers or inhabitants, but w as accepted as an obvious and satis- 
factory proof that this marvellous vessel had actually touched there in 
her voyage.' Hist, of Gr. vol. i. p. 333. 

(214) Dio Cass. XXXV. 11. 

(215) \syov(Ti TToWaxov rij^ 'IraXiac 'Bf>aK\kovg dvai woWd iivtifLoavva^ 
kv ralg d^oig dg kKeivog kwopevOrf, Anstot. Mirah. Ausc. 97. Marks of his 
footsteps were shown near Pandosia in lapygia, on w hich no one was per- 
mitted to tread, ib. Memorials of Jason (rtKa^piUf /ivttfuTa, crtjfieia) were 
also shown in the Adriatic, and the island of Elba, ib. 106. It was believed 
that the Ister had two branches, and that he sailed up the branch w^bich 
feu into the Pontus, and down the branch which fell into the Adriatic. 
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conceded that the Trojan heroes, and their adventores, lie 
^beyond the domains of history, and that we are not entitled to 
look for truth in the Homeric poems, more than in the romances 
of chivalry, then it follows, by a necessary consequence, that the 
voyage of .^neas to Latium is a mere figment of the imagina* 
tion, or that, to say the least, it cannot be proved to be a retdity. 
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Chapter X. 

THE ALBAN KINGDOM AND THE FOUNDATION 

OF ROME 

§ 1 A FTER the death of JEneas, his Lavitiiah sdVereignty, 
and his dominion over the subjects of Latinus, passed, 
by right of hereditary succession, to his son. Concerning the 
name of this son, and his maternity, there are various accounts : 
some say that it was Ascanius, or lulus, the son of Creusa ; others 
give to her son the name of Euryleon, while another account 
describes the successor of JEneas as his son by Lavinia, the 
heiress of King Latinus.(^) 

(i) See Dion. Hal. i. 65 ; Appian, Eom. Hist. i. 1. Both these writers 
describe Eurjdcon as assuming the name of Ascanius. The Script, de 
Orig. G. B. p. says : * Ascanius, idem qui Euryleo.*c. 14. Dio Cassius, vol. i. 
p. 4, calls Ascanius, or Hus, the son of Creusa. Livy considers the parent* 
age of the son of -^Eneas, on the mother’s side, as doubtful : ‘ Haud nihil 
ambigam (quis enim rem tarn veterem pro certo affirmet) hiccine fuerit Aa- 
canius, [/.<?. the son of Lavinia] an major quam hie, CreusA matre Hio 
incolumi natus, co 2 ncs<|ue inde putema; fugse, quern Julnin eundem Julia 
gens auctorem noininis sui nnneupat, Js Ascanius, ubieumque et qiiA- 
cunque raatre genitus (certe natum Ai^ne^ constat) abundante Lavinii 
multitudinc,’ &c. i. 3. In i. 1, hesay.s of the marriage of ASnoas with La- 
vinia : ‘ Brevi stirps quoque virilis ex novo matrimopio fuit, cui Ascanium 
parentes dixere nomem.* The name Ascanius is Trojan ; sec Elausen, 
p. 119 — 38. According to Strabo, xiii. 1, § 27, the Julian gens derived its 
appellation from a certain lulus, a descendant of ^iieas, who was himself 
named after lulus the son of iEncas. Conceming lulus, see lOausen, 
p. 1071. 

Accordin^o Serv. ad Mn, iv. 159, Ascanius likewise bore the name of 
lulus, Hus,- Dardanus, and Leontodamas, The legend which made As- 
canius reign in Troy over the remnant of the Trojans, has been mentioned 
above, p. 307. This was invented in order to reconcile the prediction in 
Homer with the Italian colony of iEncas. Virgil makes Ascanius, or 
lulus, the son of ^neas and Creusa. Mn, ii. 652, 666, 674. His double 
name is explained thus : 

At pucr Ascanius, cui nunc cognomen Tulo 
Adaitur, Hus erat, dum res stetit Hia regiio.~i. 267-8. 

. The Julian gens is derived from him ; 

Nascetur pulchrd Trojanus origine Caesar, 

Imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris, 

Julius, a magno demissum nomen lulo. — i. 286-8. 

Julius Caesar stated that Ascanius began to be called lulus, after the death 
^ of Mezentius. Serv. ad .^n. i. 267. 
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According to Livy, Lavinia, the mother, or step-mother, of 
Ascanius, administers the kingdom as regent for a time, on 
account of his youth. Everything is peaceable ; the Etruscans 
have been reduced to tranquillity by the battle under ALneas ; 
prosperity soon produces an increase of population ; and Ascanius, 
leaving Lavinium to the queen-mother, founds a new town on a 
long ridge under the Alban mount, which he calls Alba Longa. 
The account of Dionysius is different He makes no mention 
of a minority and a regency ; and he supposes Ascanius and the 
Latins to be hardly pressed by the Etruscans after the death of 
iEneas. Mezentius, their king, treats the Latins as a sulyect 
people, and commands them to pay tribute to the Etruscans of 
their entire annual produce of wine. Ascanius and the Latins 
are roused to indignation by this requisition. Ascanius vows 
the year’s produce of wine to J upiter, and storms the Etruscan 
Ciimp by night. The attack is successful Lausus, the king’s 
son, is killed ; and Mezentius is glad to make peace with the 
Latins, and to become their faithful ally.(®) 

The story of the Etruscan requisition of wine is nothing 
more than an explanatory legend of a Roman festival, called the 
Rustica Vinalia. It is told at length by Ovid, though with 
some diversity of circumstances. According to him, iEueas and 
Turnus are contending for the hand of the daughter of Latinus. 
Tumus obtains the assistance of Mezentius and the Etruscans 
by a promise of the Latin vintage of the year, .^neas oq|ibid8 


(2) Livy i. 3. The series of Alhan kings is illustrated by Scbweglor, 
vol. i. p. 335 — 347 ; and Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. i. p. 130 — 7. In Martyn’s 
Dissertation upon the Alneids of Virgil (liondon. 1770, 1vol. 12tno), Diss. 
vi. is on the Alban kings, and in the Dissertatio of Theodoms H^’ckius, de 
Primis Italia? Colonis et Alneie adventu (in his edition of Uolstenii notes 
in Steph. Uyz. Lug. Bat. 1684, 1 vol. fol.), c. xi. relates to the same 
subject. 

(3) Dion. Hal. i. 66. The origin of lightning on the left as a favourable 
omen was referred to this war. It was said that when Ascanius and the 
Trojans were besieged by Mezentius, Ascanius prayed to Jupiter for a 
favourable sign. Jupiter sent lightning to the left, in a clear sky, and the 
Trojans were victorious ; so that the omen was ever after held to be a good 
one. Dion. Hal. ii. 5. 

A A 
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Tnniiis by offering it to Jupiter, whereupon the bettor vow pre- 
vails, and Mezeiitius is slain. (*) 

Thirty years after the foundation of Lavinium, Ascaiiius, 
according to the omen of the sow and her thirty pigs, founds 
Alba Longa. (^) The name of the new city was supposed to 
allude to the colour of the sow and of her offspring. (®) When 
Alba was founded, the statues of the Penates, which ASneas had 


(4) See Fast. iv. 877 — 900. The following are the verses in which the 
rival vows are described : 

Anniierant Rutuli ; Mezentius induit arma ; 

Induit yEncas, alloquiturqiie Jovem : 

Hostica Tyrrheno vota’est vindeiuia regi ; 

Jupiter e Latio palrnitc muata feres. 

Vuta valent ineliora. Cadit Mezentius ingons, 

Atque iiidignanli peetore plangit huruum. 

The same account of the eoudilion for the assistance of Mezentius is given 
byVarroap.Plin.xiv.lt. Festus, n. 2(35, merely says: ‘Hustica Vin- 
alia — Jovis dies festus, quia Latini bellum gerentes adversiis Mezcntiinn, 
ornucs vini libationern ei Deo d(‘dieaverunt.’ Tlie Scrij)t. de Orig. G. 11, 
e. 18, agrees ^^itb Ovid. Dio Cassius, vol. i. p. 6, says that Mezentius de- 
mands of Ascanius the entire produee of Laiiuin as an annual tribute : which 
is another version of the same story. 

(5) Dion. Hal. i. (30. Livy, i. 2, wlio suppresses the omen of the. sow, 
says only, ‘ Inter Lavinium et Albam Longam coloniam deduetam trigiuta 
fenne interfiiere anni.^ 

Ante oeulos Laurens east rum, murusquo Lavini est, 

All)aque ab Ascauio condita Longa duce. 

Tibull. ii. 5, 49-50. 

Varro de R. R. ii. 4, and de L. L. v. § 114 ; Dio Ctissius, vol. i. p. 4, and 
the IScriptor de Orig. G. K. c. 17, refer the thirty pigs to the thirty years. 
See above, p. 334<, 11. 158. Strabo, v. 3, § 2, states that Ascanius founded 
Alba. 

SiBeph. Byz. in V. says, *A\/3«, wuXig ^iraXiuQ, i)v tKTKjav ol and tov 
\ afliviov Aariroi, Tfiuntj orrte- 

At puer Ascanius ..... 

Trigiuta magnos volvendis mensibus orbes 
Irnperio px])hd)lt, regnunupie ab sedo Lavini 
Transferet, et Longam multd vi inuniet Albam. 

AOn. i, 267 — 71 ; cf. v. 597 ; viii. 478. 

One account of the motive for the foundation of 7\lha, is that Ascanius 
withdrew from Lavinium from f(‘ar of tlie dislike which his stepmother 
Lavinia entertained for him. Vitans euim iiovercalem invidiam descruit 
Lavinium. Serv. ad yEn. i. 270. 

(6) Varro, de L. L. v. 144, says : ‘ Propter eolorem suis et loci naturam 
Alba Longa dicta.* The Scriptor de Orig. G. R. c. 17, is more explicit : 

‘ Earn ex forma, quod ita in longum porreeta est, Longam, ex coloro suis, 
Albam cognominavit.’ The same explanation is given by Diodorus, ap. 
Euseb. Cliron. p. 215, ed. Mai ; but according to the same writer, as cited 
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broiiglit from Troy, were transported to the new city, and placed 
in a slirine inaccessible to the profane. Nevertheless, they were 
found the next day upon their former pedestals at Lavinium. 

by Syncellus, Ascanius named the town from Alba, the original name of 
the Tiber. See vii. 3 and 4. 

Virgil likewise alludes significantly to the colour of the sow and het 
young — 

littoreis in^ens inventa sub ilicibus sua, 

Triginta capitum fetus enixa jacebit. 

Alba, solo recubans, albi circum ubera nati. 

Hie locus urbih erit, requiea ea certa laborum. 
rif, Mn. iii. 389 — 93 ; viii. 43-5. 

Ecce autem, subitum atque oculis mirabile monstrum, 
Candida per sylvara cum fctu concolor albo 
Procubuit, viridique in litore conspicitur sus. — viii. 80-3. 

Propertius makes the same allusion — 

Et stetit Alba potens, alb® suis omino nata, 

Hac ubi Fidenas longe eratire via. — iv. 1, 35-6. 

Dio Cassius, vol. i. p. 5, says that both Alba and the Alban mount don 
rived their names from the sow. 

Juvenal alludes to the same origin, but in an ironical manner : 

Turn grains Tulo, 

Atque novoreali sedes ]>radata Lavino, 

Consi)ieilur sublimis a])ex, eui Candida nomen 
Scrota dedit (ketis Phry gibus mirabile sumen) 

Etuunquam visis triginta clara mamillis. — xii. 70 — 4. 

Zonaras, vii. 1, says that the town was called .^Vlba from its whiteness, 
and Longa from its lenglli. 

ConOTi, Narr. 46, speaks of the triteness of the legend which makes 
Aeneas (not Ascaiiius) the founder of Alba, and recounts the prediction of 
eating the tables ; o rd 'Pojfia7oy ytivog tig avrbv dva<l>t^Hov Kai olKitTT})v ttoiCjv 
"AX ftagj Kai rb x^rjariipiov o KaroiKtTp iTreTptTrtv bnnr dt^ avrbg dpa rotg 
avv auTtp Ovarag p,trd tCjv mriotv Karatpayoi Kai rag rgairtZagy ohrog Karrjpd^turat^ 
Conoii lived in the Augustan age. 

Lycophrou says that 3hieas founds thirty castles, or cities, in thj^^nd 
of the Borigoni, boyoml the Latins and Dauniaiis, taking their nmWber 
from the farrow of a black sow, whom he bidngs in a ship from Troy. 
V. 1252 — 8. Tzetzes, in his scholia on this passage, blan\es Lycophron 
for departing from the received account, which he sets out at length iu his 
note on v. 1232. 

The geographical position of Alba has been accurately determined by 
Mr. Banbury, in his art. Alba, in Dr. Smith’s Diet, of Auc. Geogr. Com- 
pare Bormann, ubi sup. p. 144. It was on tlie opposite side of the lake 
irom the modern Albano. although the sow with her tliirty young ap- 
pears as an armorial ensign over (he town-gate. NielmJir is mistaken m 
placing the ancient citadel at tlie place entitled Rurca di Papa. Hist. vol. i. 
p, 200. Mr. Bunburv" supposes, with probability, that the name of Alba 
w^as derived from its lofty or Alpine situation : sSee Schw’egler, ib. p. 340. 

The number thirty seems to bo connected with the thirty Alban towns, 
or the thirty Latin colonies, see Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 202 ; vol. ii. 
p. 17 — 24; and Dion, Hal. iii. 31. 

The greatest number which a sow produces in one litter is about 
twenty. 


A A 2 
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Having been reiaoved a S6o6iid time, they again t^ettrmed ; 
whereupon the new colonists, seeing that the gods were displeased 
at the change of place, send six hundred curators of the holy 
rites, under the leadership of .dSgestus, back to Laviniuni.(^ 
Dionysius describes these sacred images at length, but with con- 
siderable reserve ; for he condemns with severity the impiety of 
some writers who had made disclosures concerning them, of 
things which it was not permitted to see, or even to hear.0 

§ 2 Ascanius, having reigned thirty-eight years, is succeeded 
by Silvius, with regard to whom there are two distinct accounts. 
One makes liini the son of Ascanius the other represents him 
to be the posthumous son of and therefore the half- 

l>rother of Ascanius. According to the latter story, Lavinia, being 
left pregnant at the death of ^Eneas, fears the jealousy of her 
step-son, and flies to the woods, where she is concealed by a 
shepherd named Tyrrhus. In this retreat she bears a son, who 
from the place of hi^ birth and education is called Silvius.Q^) At 
length Silvius and his mother are brought from the woods, and 


( 7 ) This is the account of Dionysius, i. 67. It is also given by the 
writer do Orig. (*. II. c. 17, and Dio Cass. vol. i. p. 5. Sorv. ad d'hi. i, 270, 
Ad quani [Albiun] cum de Lavinio dii Penates translati, noctc proxiiufi 
Lavinium redi'^sent, atque eos denuo Albam Ascanius transtulisset, et illi 
iteruni redissent Laviniuni, eos inanere passus est, datis qui sacris prcTossent, 
agroque eis assignato, quo se alerent. The reappearance of yEgestus 
(the eponymous fouudt»r of Egesta) on this occawsWm is singular, Augustine, 
Civ. Dei. X. 16. treats this as a real miracle performed by the heathen gods. 

Sec Dion. Hal. i. 67 — 9. The language of Dionysius respecting 
these holy images resembles that of Herodotus in speaking of mystical 
subjects. 

(ij) Livy, i. 4. Silvius deinde regnat, Aseanii filius, easu quodam in 
silvis natus. Aecording to Festus, p. 23, Aseatiius had two sous, Julius 
and ^Einylus. From the latter tlie gens Almilia was descended. 

(to) Dion. i. 70 : Script, de Grig. G. K. c. 16-17. Compare Serviiis 
jEn. i. 270. (Juod timore Aseanii Lavinia post vFhiea^ mortem ad Tyrum 
[leg, Tyrrhurn] paternuiii pastorem gravida confugit ad silvas, ibi(pie Sil- 
vhirn peperit. Id. ad vi. 760. Cujus [soil. AseaniiJ f aivinia timens insidias 
gravida confugit ad silvas, et laluit in eas9. pastoris Tyrrhi. . . . Et 

illic enixa est Silvium. Sod euni Ascanius flagraret invidi^, evocavit nover- 
cam, ct ei concessit Laurolavinium, sibi vero Albam constituit. Qui 
quoniarn sine liberis periit, Silvio, qui et ipse Ascanius dictus est, suum 
rcdiqnit imperium^ Tyrrhus, the herdsman of Laiiuus, is mentioned in 
Virg. yEn. vii. 485. Dio Cass., vol. i.p. 6 , makes Silvius the son of iEncas and 
Lavinia, but he also mentions the story uf his being the son of Ascanius. 

I'irgil, in the following verses, makes Silvius the immediate successor of 
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reconciled with Ascanitis«^a proceeding which ia variou^jr 
relate<L(^^) 

Upon the death of Aacauius there arose a contention for the 
throne between his son lulus, and Silvius, the posthumous son 
of JEneas- The question was referred to the assembly of the 
citizens, who decided in favour of Silvius, because he was the 
son of Lavinia, from whom the right to the kingdom was 
derived.(^^) To lulus certain religious functions were assigned. 


^nead and of Ascanius liis son by a Trojan wife. His blood is mixed of 
Trojan and Italian : 

Illc, vides, pura, jiivenis qui nititur hastS, 

Proxima sorte tenet lueis loea ; primus ad auras 
^therias Italo eominixtus sanguine surget 
Silvius, Albanuni nonien, tua postunia proles : 

C^uein til)i loiigievo serum Lavinia (H>njux 
Educet silvia regein, regunupie parentem: 

Unde genus Long^l nostruisi dominabitur Albii. 

^n. vi. 7G0 — G6. 

The Trojan pedigree of the Alban kings is thus deduced by Ovid ; 
Dardanon EIe<*lrfi ncsciret Atlnntide natum 
Scilicet, Electrau concubuisse Jovi? 

Ilujus Eri(*hthonius : Tros esi gencratus ab illo ; 

Assaracon ereat hie, Assaracuscpie Ca])yn. 

Proximus Ancliises, cum quo commune parentis 
Non dedignata est iiomen Jiabc'ro Venus. 

Hinc satus .^iieas : pietiis spectata per ignes 
Sacra patreinque hiimeris, altera sa<Ta, tulit. 

Venimus ad felix aliqiiando nonien luJi, 

Unde domus Teueros .Julia tangit avos, 

Postumus huie, (jui quod silvis fiiit oiius in altis, 

Silvius ill Latia geiite vocatus erat. — Fast. iv. 31 — 42. 

The parentage of Silvius is not clearly expressed in the last coupletip but 
ilie meaning appears to be, as in Virgil, that he is the posthumous son of 
.ASneas. 

Silvius is called the son of -Eneas in Syncellus, vol.i.p. 333, ed. Bonn. 
(ti) Dionysius says that Ascanius la^puring under the suspicion of 
having killed Lavinia. Tyrrlnis produces her and her child. This agrees 
with one of the stories in the Orig. G. It. e. IG. The other is, lliat As- 
cauius offered a reward for her discovery, A di/Ierent account is contained 
in an entry in the Canon of Eusebius, p. 311, ed. Mai: ‘ Ascanius /Eneu‘ 
lilius derefictiO novercie suae Lavinuu reguo, Albam urbem condidit, et Silvium 
Fostumum fratrem suum, .Euea) ex Lavinia Glium, summa pietate educavit.’ 

(i 2 ) Dion. Hal. i. 70; Orig, G. li. c. 17. Ovid follows Virgil in 
identifying Ascanius and lulus : 

Inde sub Ascanii ditione binominis Alba, 

Keaque Latina fuit. — Met. xiv. 009-10, 

According to an account preserved in the Canon of Eusebius, the pre- 
ference of Postumus to lulus waa made by the testamentary di^J)08ition 
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as a compensation for the loss of more substantial ]>OAVor these 
<lesccmled by inheritance to the Julian family, ami were exer- 
cised by that distinguished house in the time of l)ionysius.(‘’^) 
The political government, however, became Innvditary in the 
family of Silvius ; and hence all the Alban kings, his descendants, 
ailopted the name of Silvius in addition to their own.(*‘) This 
statement has naturally given rise to the conjecture that theni 
was a Silvian gens in Alba., who assigned to tlunnselves these 
hereditary honours ;(^") but there is no historical proof ot its 
existence. 

The succession of the Alban kings, from the commencement 
to the end of the line (with the inclusion of ,^Eneas), as repre- 
sented by Livy, Dionysius, and Diodorus, and in the chronicle of 
Eusebius, may with some slight variations be reduced to the 
following series. In the years of the reign, annexed to each king, 
Dionysius and Diodonis agree, and iixe followed by the Canon of 
Eusebius : — 

KINGS. TKAK3 OF BBION. 

1. .^nea.s(^'’) 6 

of Ascanius, not by the vote of the citizens: ‘AHcarhus Tulium filium 
proereavit, a quo t'ainilia Julioruni orta. Et jiropior a^tatem parvuli, 
quia necduni re^Diuiis civilms idoneua erat, Silvium Postuinum fratrein 
fiuuni re^^ui reli4piit heredein;’ p. The account of Diodorus, ap. Euseb. 
p. 215, agrees uitli that of f)ionysius. 

(^d) i/*' IS (tf'roif yU’oc eKa()7roitro, *lov\toi fcXr^Oii^nc arr* 

iKiivov ; i. 

(14) Maiisit Silviis postca omnihus cognomen, ^ui Alba? regnarunt. 
Livj^ i. 3. Ejusdein posleri oiunes eognomento Silvii, uaque ad eonditam 
Komam, Albie r(*giiaverunt, ut est script um Annalinm Dontificalium lib. 
iv. Orig. G. E. 17. The same statement is made by Servius, ad Ain. vi. 
703, 770 ; and Appian, Hist. Jtom. i. 2. 

(i,*;;) Niebuhr, Hi>t. vul. i. p. 2t)7 ; Klausen, p. 777. The following 
account of the Silvian line of zWia is given in the CJironographia of Joaimc'S 
Malala (\^ho i.s considered bv Gibbon to have lived Sf)on after tlio time of 
Justinian), p. 108 — 70, ed. Bonn. yEneas marries Albania, tlie daughter 
of King Latiinis, and f<.jiinds a large city trailed Albania. lie is succeeded 
by As(*aniu» Julius, his son ]»y Creusa, \>ho founded the city of Lavinia, 
transferring tlio s(*at of gf»veriimeiit frfjin Albania. Albas, the son of As- 
canius, is king of the Albans, ami he founds the city of Silvis, which 
becomes the seat of government, and the reniainiiig kings are called Silvii. 
A similar account is given by Cedrenus, vf^l. i. p. 238, ed. Bonn, who adds 
that Evander and Palas, tlie sons of AEneas, ruled over a province called 
Valcns. Both writers state that they built a largo and a splendid liouse^ 
and that from the name of the latter the houses of kings acquired the name 
of palaces. 

(i6; According to Dion. Hal. i, 63-4. Troy was taken seventeen 
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KINGS. TEAKS OF REION. 

2. Ascariius(^'^) 38 

3. Silvias Postinmis 29 

4. /Eneas Silvius(^^) 31 

5. Latinus Silvius 51 

6. Alba 39 

7- Epytus, or Atys(^‘*) 26 


days before tli<' summer solstice. ASiieaa set sail in the autumn of the 
same year, ami wintered in Tliracc. Tlie following winter was passed in 
Sicily, and in the ensuing spring he arrived in Latiuin. The joint reign 
of Latinus an4 1 ^Eneas lasted for a year: Latinus then died, and /Eneas 
succeeded to his kingdom, ^neas died in the seventh year after the 
taking of Troy ; ib. i. 10. Aseanius, in the thirtieth year from the esta- 
blishment of Lavinium, founded Alba Longa, The Canon of Eusebius 
assigned three years to the reign of /Eneas, beginning at the third, or, as 
others said, the eighth year after the capture of Troy ; p. 311, ed. Mai (in 
the Script. Vet. Nov. Cfoll. vol. viii). According to Syncellus, vol. i. p. 323, 
some said that /Eneas reigned three years from the ninth year after the cap- 
ture of Troy ; others that he reigned eight years from the fourth year after 
the same event. In either case he would have died tw^clve years after the 
taking of Troy. Virgil supposes the voyage of ASneas to occupy seven 
years. /En. i. 765, v. 720. See Heyne, Exc. ii. ad ^n. iii. ; Exc. iii. ad /En. 
xii. He assigns three years to the reign of .lEueas. .Eii. i. 2(53 — 6. Dio- 
dorus ap. Euseb. Chron. p. 213, Mai and Syncellus, vol. i. p. 323, likewise 
assign iuree years io Alneas. 

The passage of Dionysius respecting the date of the capture of Troy is 
illustrated by Clinton, Past. Ilel. vol i. p. 126-7, where the passages of 
the ancients fixing the precise da^ of tliis event are collected. "SV^horo 
nothing is known it is as easy to 1)0 precise as to be vague. Mr. Clinton, 
however, thinks it * possible iiiat soj7ie tradii'nm liad been preserved of the 
seasou of the year in whieh Troy w as taken, and iliat the attempt of the 
early writers to assign the month and the day was founded upon this tra- 
dition.’ On the suj^posed day of the capture of Troy, see Boeekh, Corp. 
Inscript. Gr. vol. ii. p. 328. 

Dilferont dates were given by the ancients for the foundation of Lavi- 
nium: Dionysius considers the second year after the taking of Troy as 
the most probable ; i. (53. The same date is given by Cassius Heiniua, ap. 
Sulin. ii. 14. 

(17) The different accounts of the reign of Aseanius nearly agree in 
the number 38. Virgil makes it last only thirty years : 

Triginta niagnos vulvondis ineiisib\is orbes 
Imperio expTobit. /l^n. i. 2(5y-70. 

Virgil however is not consistent with himself, for in .^En. viii. 47 — 8, he 
reckons the thirty years from the arrival of ^Eiioas to the foundation of AJba. 

(18) Eusebius, Chron. p. 314, savs, that aceordijjg to another histoiy, 
the fourth king is Latinus Silvius, the son of Lavinia anti Melarnpus, ute- 
teriiie brother of Postumus, and AJneas Silvius is the flAli. Ovitl has two 
lists of the Alban kings, Fast. iv. 31 — 56; Met. xiv. GOi) — 22, 771-2 ; but 
both omit .Eneas Silvius. He is however expressly mentioned by Virgil. 

(ip) The name of the ^seventh king is Epitus in Diodorus, Ovid, 
and the Canon of Eusebius ; in Livy it is Aiys. In the Greek text of 
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KINdS. YKARS OP KEIGN. 

8. Capys 28 

9. Calpetus(-^‘) 13 

10. Tiboriniis 8 

11. Agrippa 41 

12. Areiiuilns, or Remulus('^) 19 

13. Aventiiius 37 

14. Procas 23 

15. Amiilius 42 

16. Numitor(-) 2 


Dionysius the naint' is \\rit ton C(r]>eh(s ; 1)n< this a]>penrs to he^ Tuorcl v' a 
variation of Cnfprfns, the ninth kin^ ; for in Dionysius, as nuoted in tho 
Armenian text of Pusehius, the name is written J£jjisfus (p. 205 ; eoniparo 
the list in p. 270). In Ovid, Fast. iv. 4t>, the MSS. vary between CV//- 
petujt, Carjjetiis, and Capt tusy for the ninth king. The Canon of Eusebius, 

1 ). 318, gives At that and JEtjypiius, as variations of the name of the seventh 
ting. Aitlm corresponds with the AU/s of Livy ; JEgyptioa or 
as in Svneellus, vol. i. p. 347, is apparently a conniption of Epitus or ^Epy- 
tus. I'he descent of Atia, the mother of Augustus, was traced to Atys ; 
and it may be <loubied wdiother Calpetua in this series was not the more 
ancient name, for which Atys was afterwards substituted. See Virg, jEn» 
V. 568. 

( 20 ) Catpentujf, who is ninth king in the Canon of Eusebius* and Cur- 
menfus, who is twelfth king in Syiieelliis, appear to be corruptions of 
Calpetuft, or Ctnpetus, The name Capet us occurs in the Greek mythology, 
in the list of tlie suitors of Hiiipodamia killed by (Enomaus. Paus. vi. 

( 21 ) The name of the twelfth king is written yiremulus in the Canon 
of Eusebius, Syiicellus, and the Origin. Gent. Eoni. In Diodorus and 
Dion^'sius, as cited in the Armenian text of Eusebius, p. 205—216, it is 
written Amuliujt, a nianifest error for Aremnlus, Dio Cassius and Zoiiaras 
likewise have Amutlif:^ for Arfmutus, 

In llie (ireek text of Dionysius, the name is written 'AXXwthoc, 
’AXXa^coc, and AXXrtf/^c. in the maniiseripts, i. 71, which are other corrup- 
tions o( 'ApkfjivXo^. In Livy, the name is liumulus^ in Ovid Ttemulus ; 
these howciver, are only variations of form, as tlic Greek authors write 
Itemus 'VwfioQ, Appian writes the name ’Pw^i'Xoc, like Livy. Jn tlie 
list in Ovid’s Metamorphoses, Agrippa is omitted, while Jtemulus and 
Acrota are the .sons of Tiberinus, Aerota succeeding his el<ler brother. 
In the Fasti, Agrippa is the son of Tiberinus. and itemuliis tbe son of 
Agrippa. The list ot the my tbograplier in Bode, Script. Myth. Lat. vol. i. 
p. 63, agrees in this respect w ith Ovid’s MetamorjJioses. 

( 22 ) Dionysius, i. 9, and 15, says that Jtomulu.s lived seventeen gene- 
rations (ytvtai) after the Trojan war. Again, in i. '45, he says that Ho- 
mulus was seventeenth from ril]nea.s, whieli expression conveys the same 
meaning as the former one. This result seems to be obtain<»d iJy reckoning 
both Numitor and Amnlius, and not by including Rhea Silvia, tlie mother 
of Romulus, in the line. 

ServiuH, ad Ain. vi. 767. ^Projcimus ille Procas Standi ordine, non 
nascendi. Nam duodecimus fuit. ‘ ISt Capys ;* Sextus est rex AJbonoruni, 
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There ar<‘ other lists of the Alhan kings ivhich differ mate- 
rially from that received by the principal writers. Thus the 
series in the work de OrUjinc Gent is Ronian<B is much shorter ; 
it interposes only six, instead of twelve, kings between Ascanius 
and Nuniitor.(-'^) Dio Cassius fills the same interval with only 
seven descent s-C**^) The list of Appian(-'’) agrees with the received 
one, with this exception, that it entirely omits Alba and Atys, 
the sixth anti seventh kings, and therefore makes only ten kings 
between As(,-anius and Numitor. A Latin mythographer of the 
fifth century interposes only nine names between Ailneas and 
Arnulius, omitting Ascanius, .tEneas Silvius, Alba, Tiberinus, 
Agrippa, and Procas, but inserting Acrota and a new king 
Palatinus.(-®) Virgil mentions Silvius Postumus, Silvius .^neas, 
Capys, Procas, and Numitor, as Alban kings, but without enume- 
rating the whole line.(”") In Georgius Syncellus a list is given 
(likewise repeated in the Chronicle of Eusebius) which differs 
from the generally received list in the succession of the kings, 
the names of several, and in the years of their reigns. This list 
is as follows : — 


KINGS. TEABS OP BEIGN. 

1. iEneas 3 

2. Ascanius 37 


Item Nnmitor tertius decimus fuit. These numbers ai*e consistent with 
the list in the text, if we cotxnl exclusively of Ascanius. It is, however, 
not improbable tlmt the list of Servius omitted one of the names, and that 
Ascanius is included. 

(23) See c. 15 — 19. The series is thus given : 1. Ascanius ; 2. Silvius ; 
^Latinus ; 4. Tiberius ; 5. Aremulus ; 6. Aventinus ; 7. Procas ; 8. Nu- 
dmor and Arnulius. 

(24) Vol. i. p. 6. The.sc »u*e ; 1. Ascanius ; 2. Silvius ; 3. JEneas ; 
4. Latiiius ; 6. Capys; 6. Tiberinus ; 7. Arnulius; 8. Aventinus ; 9. Numi- 
tor and Arnulius. The list in Zonaras, vii. 1, who generally followed Dio, 
agrees with this. The fifth name which in Zonaras is written Paxtis, is 
an error either of the author or the traii.seribcr8. Zonaras however makes 
Numitor and Arnulius the grandsons of Aventinus, which supposes the 
interposition of Procas. 

(25) Hist. Rom. i. 2. 

(26) See Bode, Script. Myth. Lat. vol. i. p. 63. His series is : 
1, JSneas ; 2. Silvius ; 3. Latiuus ; 4. Epytus ; 6. Capus ; 6. Capetus ; 
7. Remulus; 8. Acrota; 9. Aventinus; 10. Palatinus ; 11. Aiiuilius and 
Numitor. This account supposes Ascanius to have been killed before 
ASneas comes to It aly, and therefore excludes Ascanius from the Alban line. 

(27) ASn. yi. 760 — 70. 
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3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

J2. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


KINGS. 

Silvius iSaese. 
Silvius Julius . 
./SiUeas Silvius . 

Silvius 

Anchises Silvii 

uEgyptius 

Cappys 

Tiberius 

Areinulus 

Carmoiitus 

►Silvius 

Piocas 


YEABS OF BEtON. 

.. .. 29- 

31 

60 

80 

10 

20 

31 

51 

19 

16 

18 

32 


Amulius 23 

Numitor, with liim, or after him,(-‘’) 2 


The fact.s recorded coueoniing these kings are not very 
numerous. Ailneas Silvius i.s related to have been excluded 
from bis king<lom by an usurping guardian, from whom ho only 
recovered it after an interval of fifty-three years.(~'’) This account, 
however, cannot be re'coiicileJ with the statement of Dionysius 
and others, that hi.s reign lasted thirty-one years. (■*^) 

The next king, Latinus Silvius, i.s .said to have founded some 
colonies, which were cidled the towns of the Prisci Latini.(‘’*) 


( 28 ) See Syncell. vol. i. p. 317, 3tU). The same list occurs in Eu- 
sebius, Chrou. p. 2 / 0 - 1 . 

( 2 y) t^ui te nomine redclet 

Silvius iEneas, pariter pietate vcl arniis 4 ^ 

Egregius, si uiujuam reguandaiu acceperit Albam. 

Mn. vi. 768—70. 

Servius: ‘Eeeepit autein a tutore, qui ejus invasit imperiuin, quod ei vix 
anno quinquagesitno tertio restiluit. Et rein idenam liistoriic per transi- 
tuin tetigit.’ Tlie last words imply tliat full details had been given by 
some writer concerning the ndgu of ^nea.s Silvius. The expression of 
Virgil is quite ineonsisU>nt with a long reign, which Dionysius and others 
attribute to this king.-- Jt has been already pointed out that Ovid entirely 
suppresses yEneas Silvius. 

( 30 ) Above, p. 359. 

( 31 ) Ab eo eolonite aliquot deduct a?, Prisci Latini appellati. Livy, i. 3. 
Having described the foundation of Alba by the Latins, Dionysius adds : 

//C opfiwfitvot TToXXa^ piy Kui uWag w6\tt^ tKritruVf T&y KXyOkvru/v ttplvKUtv 

Aartvwv, i% iav ai irXttffrai tri xai tig ipi fivav oiKovptvai, — i. 46. The mythical 
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The names of many of these are enumerated by Dionysius and 
Virgil, and in the work de Origine Gentis Roman3B.(^^) With 
respect to the origins of some of them, other accounts are extant ; 
thus, according to Solinus, Gabii was founded by Galatus and 
Bins, brothers, of Siculian race ; and Aricia by Archilochus, like- 
wise a Siculian.(^) Crustumerium is derived from another 
Siculian while Prscneste is said to have been founded by 
Caeculus, the son of Vulcan and Tusculum by Telegonus, the 
son of Ulysses and Circe. 

origins of the gentile name Latins have been already given : the compound 
appellat ive Prisvi Laiini is doubtless a tradition of a real usage ; it indicated 
the eon tract between some ancient union of Latin towns, and others which 
W'erc subsequently added. The conjecture of Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 79, 
377, that Priscus was a gentile name, and that Prisci Laiini is equivalent 
to Pnsci et Laiini^ is deservedly rejected by Rormann, ib. p. 33. 

( 32 ) TJie following arc the towns enumerated by Virgil, JEn, vi. 
773 — 7. 1. Bola ; 2. Cora; 3. C^istruni luui ; 4. Collatia ; 5. Fidonac ; 
(]. Gabii ; 7. Nomen turn. The Orig. G. 11. e. 17, gives the following list : 

I. liovilhc ; 2. Camcria; 3. Cora; 4 . Crus turner iimi ; 5. Gabii; 6 . Locri 
[Oorioli ?] ; 7 Frfeneste ; 8 . Tibiir ; 9. T\iscuhim ; together with some 
others not named. 

Diodorus, vii, 4, as preserved in the Armenian edition of Eusebius, 
p. 215, states as follows: ‘Exin potestatem adept us est Latinus, cogno- 
inento idem Silvius, annis h. Ilic rebus gostis domi bellique inelaruit. 
Idem atljaceutia oppicla sustulit ; turn v(‘t<Tes illas urbes, qua? Latinoruin 
olim dicebantur, exstruxit oeiodecim.’ These eighteen eities of the Prisci 
Laiini are then enumerated, namely, 1 . Arieia ; 2 . Jloilus, also called Bola ; 
3. Camilla; 4 . Cameria; 5 . C\)ra ; 0 . Crustumerium: 7. Fregellaj ; 8 . Gabii; 
9. Labicum; 10 . Lauuviuin ; 11 . Moduli ia ; 12 . Pometia ; 13. Pneneste ; 

II. ISatrieum; 15. Seaptia ; 10. Telleme ; 17. Tibur ; IS. Tusculum. The 
eoloriizatiou of Crustumerium by llie Albans, long before the foundation of 
Rome, is also d(‘clared by Dion. Hal, li. 30. Dionysius, ib. c: 35, says that 
Camina was inhabited by the Sieulians, from whom it taken by the 
Aborigines. TtOiena* likewise uaa an aueient Siculian town, according to 
Dion. Hal. i. 10 . Compare Wachsmuth, ubi sup. p. 107. Dion. Hal. ii. 
58, says that Camena ^^as an Alban colony ; and ib- 53, that Fidenw was 
colonized from Alba uith Nomenluin and Crustumerium by tliree brothers, 
of whom the eldest founded Fideme. There were two other accounts of 
the foundation of Tibur: one that it uas founded by Catillus, an Arcadian; 
another that it was an Argive colony. 

( 33 ) The foundation of Aricia by Archilochus the Siculian is reported 
on the authority of Cassius llcinina — concerning whom see Krause, p. 155. 
The bones of Orestes were brought to Aricia. Serv. ..En. ii. 11<3. 

( 34 ) Cas.*iu 8 llemina tradidit Siculum qtiendam nomine uvoris suns 
ClytaLMiuiestnje condidisso Clytamiriestrum, mox eorrupto nomine Crustii- 
mcrium dictum. Alii voluni a erustula panis quam Trojaiii coacti fame 
exedisse dicuniur appollalam; ad vii. (331. 

( 35 ) See Borinaun, ib. p, 215, and above. There w.os another story 
whicn atttibuted its foundation to Ccecas, a companion of Enciis. Festus 
in Cteculus, p. 44. 

( 36 ) Bormann, ib. p. 171. Above, 320. 
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Of Alba, Atys, Capys, and Capetus, no details are mentioned 
Tiberinus, the next king, ia said to have been drowned in the 
river Albula, and to have given it its subsequent name of Tiber.(^?) 


(37) Dion. Hal. i. 71, says that Tiberinus was killed in a battle near the 
Albula, and that his body was carried away by the river, whence it re- 
ceived his name. The same account is in Livy, i. 3 ; Orig. G. 11. c. 18 ; 
Zonai-as, vii. 1 ; and Died. ap. Kuseb. p. 216. Also in Ovid Fast, iv, 47-8 : 
Cumque patris regnuni post hunc Tiberinus haberet, 

Dicitur in Tuscan gurgite mersus aqua?. 

And Met. xiv. 61 — 46 : 


Jlognuin Tiberinus ab ilJis 
Copit, ot in Tiisci demersus fluminis undis 
Noniiiia fecit aqua*. 

Compare Fast. ii. 387. I’^irgil describes the river Tiber as having been 
originally called Albula, and as having been after^\ards named from Thy- 
bris, a king earlier than Fvaiuler and ^ Eneas : 

Turn regt's, aspiTqiie iiiiinaiii «*urj)ore Thyhris ; 

A i|iio post Itali Iluvium ct'gnoniine Thy brim 
iliximus : ainiait veruin veins .lUbuia uoinen. 

.En. viii. 330 - 2.^ 

According to 8ervius, in his notes on this passage, and on iii.5tK), Tliybris 
was a king of the Etriiseams, who was killed near tlie river. Olliers said 
tliat this king plundered and maltreated })ersons near the river, and that 
its name was tlins derived from viipis. Others traced it to Til)<‘rinu8, a 
sou of Janns and Cainasena, who fill in battle near llie river ; where the 
name Caniasena seems to be connected with the riv(*r Ainascmus ; Virg. 
vii. 085 ; xi. 517. Varro de T-.. L. v. § 20, also mentions Albula as the 

( primitive name of the Tiber. Ho adds two origins of the name; one from 
□lebris, a king of tlie Veientes; another from Tiberinus, king i>f the Latins, 
who was drowned in it. I'ln* jatU‘r is a mere sliadow of the Alban king. 
Servius ineutions, as an objection to the derivation from TiberiniLs, king of 
Alba, that the river was called Tiberis before Alba was founded. He adds 
however that Livy, in adopting tliis origin for the name, followed Alexander 
Polyhistor, who reported that Tiberinus, the son i^f Capetus, fell into tho 
river while lie was linnting, and gave it his name ; eonipare Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. vol. lii. p. 230. Servius likew ise says that Tiberinus used to be invoked, 
in some religious rile, by the jamldici’s : ‘ Nam el a pontilicibus indigitari 
solet compare Cie. dt‘ N . D. iii, 20. Another singular combination, is that 
the Tiber was named after a trench near 8^raeiise, made by the Athenian 
captives, and so eallefl from the word vlipis. The Carthuginian.s are added 
in one version of this tale. Nevertheless, the name is said to have been 
brought to Latium by the Sicnli,at the supposed migration whii*h is placed 
many centuries before the contests of the Syracusans with the Cartha- 
ginians and Athenians. The idea of a river Thyhris near Syracuse seems 
to have been borrowed from Theocritus, who, m Idyll, i. 117-8, says ; 

ApfOoiuftf 

Kai TTorapoi, roi KaXbv Kara Oc/</3pK^oC 

Eustathius ad Dionys, IVricg. 350, assumes that a river is here meant ; but 
Casaubon and Valekenaer understand the poet to refer to a mountain. 

That the Tiber was originally called Albula is stated by Pliny, H. N. 
iii. 9. SyncelluB, vol. i. p. 347, says that the Tiber, previously called Alba, 
w’aa named after Tiberius, tlie Alban king. Diod. vii. 3, says that the 
original name of the Tiber was Alba. 

The proper Latin name of the Tiber is Tiberis : the Greek writers 
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He is, in fact, the eponymous hero of that celebrated river. His 
successor, Agrippa, has nothing to distinguish him from the 
other phantom kings of the Alban line ; but the next |>rince, 
Romulus, Remulus, or Aremulus, is said to have boasted that he 
could, with the weapons of his army, make a louder noise than 
the thunder ; for which impious act — resembling that of Salmo- 
neus, the mythical king of Elis — he was struck by lightning and 
hurled into the Alban lake. Another account represented him as 
having been washed away, or thrown by an earthquake, with his 
whole house, into the Alban lake ; at the bottom of which the re- 
mains’of his palace could be discerned in the time of Dionysius. 

A similar belief with respect to subaqueous buildings has 
existed in other lakes both in ancient and modem times.(®®) 


howevor sometimes call it Ovfi^pis (see Steph. Hyz. in v.), and the Roman, 
poets Th 3 'bris. This is intended as an allusion to Tlijunhra in tlio Troad, 
vhere there was a river called Thymbrius (Strab. xiii. 1 , § 35). Thymbris 
and Th^^rnbrcoous are used as names for Trojans in yEn. x. 124 ; xii. 458 ; 
compare Klause 7 i, ubi snp. p. 553. 

( 3 S) Dion. Hal. i. 7i ; Diod. vii. 4, and ap. Euseb. p. 216; Orig.' 
G. li. c. 18; Zoiiar. vii. 1 . 

Remulus matin lor annis 

Fnlinineo periit, imitator fulniinis, ictu. — Ovid, Mot. xiv. 617-8 ; 
and compare Fast. iv. 50. Appian, Hist. Rom. i. 6 , says that this Ro- 
mulus was struck by lightning. G. Syncellus, vol. i. p. 348, records that 
Areniulus cid 7 ro\\//e dcrlfStiav. Livy makes no mention of 

any marvellous circuiustanet* in connexion with RouniJus Silvius. 

Orosius, having described tlie cruelty of Phalaris, proceeds thus : 

* Fuerat etiam paulu superioro tmupore apnd Latinos rex Areniulus, qui 
per annos oetodecim llagitiis impietatibu'^qiie cresceiis, ad poatreraum 
divino judicio fulmine interceptus, iiiaiura supplicia iminaturri seiate dis- 
solvit ;* i. 20. According to the dates in the preceding table (p. SQO), Are- 
miilus would have begun to reign in 87i> b.c., whereas the earliest date 
assigned to Plialaris is 65^5 b,c., and he jirobably lived about 570 b.c. 

In the Canon of Eusebius, p. 323, there is the following entry respecting 
tliisking: ‘ Areniulus Silvius, Agrippa; superioris regis filius, pr«a?sidiuiii 
Albanorum inter nioutes, ubi nun<* Roma ost, posuit : (jui ob impietatem 
poaiea fulmine interiit. Hujus filius fuit Julius, proavua Julii Proeuli, 
qui cum Jlornulo Roinam eommigrans fuudavit- geutem Juliam,* The 
received origin of the Julian house derives it from Tulus. 

( 39 ) See Borinann, ubi sup. p. 144. Stories of subaqueous buildings 
and towns are to be found in other places, similar to that of the palace of 
king Aremulus. Tims the ancient town of Ilerbadilla in Brittany is said 
to have been submerged on aceount of its wickedness, and to be now 
covered by the Lake of Grand-Lieu, under the waters of uhich tlie spires 
of the churches could be seen, and their bells lieard; see Marehangy, 
Tristan le Voyageur, tom. i. p. 115, 357. This Jake is the largest in 
France. The lake of Seeburg, near Gbttiuf^n, is on the site of a castle, 
which belonged to a wicked count named Jsang. His castle was over- 
whelmed by the waters, on account of his impiety ; but he escaped, and 
passed the rest of his life in a neighbouring monastery, to which lie made 
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Aveiitinus, the successor of Roniiilus Silvius, is notliing more tlian 
the eponymous hero of the Aventine hill, the 8upj)osecl j)lacc of 
his interment. 

Procas, the next king, is only distinguislied by being ihe 
father of Numitor and Amulius, whose names bring us into 
immediate contact with the foundation legend of Koine. 
Niimitor is the elder brother, who is wrongful]}^ disjiossessrd 
of his tlirone by Amulius. Ho is the father of two chiklren ; a 
son named ^Egestus, or Lausus, whom Amulius puts to death 
while liunting ; and Ilia, the priestess of Vesta. The sons 

large donations. Grimm’s Deiitsclie Sagen, no. 131. Arendseo, in the 
Altmark, is a lake which swallowed up an ancient castle; its walla may 
still be seen under the water. Grimm, ib. no. 111 . At Bernsdorf, in 
I^uasia, a church organ, w hieh was sunk in crossing a neiglibouring lake, 
is heard to play so long as there is singing in the church. Nodnagel, 
Deutsche Sagen und Legenden: Darmstadt, 1839, p. 31, 362. The 
following account of TiOugh jSTeagh is given by Giraldus Canibrensia, 
Topogr. Hibern. ii. c. 9, in Camden’s Aiigliea, &e. p. 720 (Frankfort, 1 (j02): 

‘ Ilujus autem evenius argumentum est non improbabile, quod pis(*.atore 8 
aqujc illius turres ecclesiasticaa (<jiuc more patrio arcta' sunt et alta>, nccnon 
et rotiindfe) sub uadis manifesto sereno tempore conspieiunt; et extranois 
transeuntibus, reique causas adiiiirantibus, fretjuentcr ostendunt.* Archippo, 
an ancient town founded by Marsyas, a Lydian, was said to have been 
BW allow ed by an earthquake, and covered by tlio Fueine lake ; Plin. N. H. 
iii. 17 ; 8 olin. c. 2, § 6 . It is not stated that the remains of this town 
were visilJe in antiejuity ; but n lost <'ify bas been S(*en under i(.s waters in 
modeni times: st^e Siintirs Diet, of Anc. (jeogr. art. Fueiiius Lat‘us. TJie 
town of Saccunium was bclie\ed to be concealed under tlic Ciniinian lake 
in Etruria. Ainmian. Marcellin. xvii. 7, § 13; SoHon. do Mirab. Font. 41, 
(in AVesterinann’s Pai’adoxographi, p. 190). The latter writer mentions 
another lake in Italy, called Sacatus, in which, when the water w’as clear, 
foundations of houses, temples, and statues w ere visible at the bottom. Sco 
Notes and (iueric.s, vol. vii. p, 113. 

( 40 ) Dion. Hal. ; Livy ; Orig, G. K. ; Ovid, ib, Virgil makes Aven- 

timis a son of Hercules, and of the pri(*ste 8 s Bhea, begotten w hen Hercules 
drove the oxen of Geryon tlirougli Italy ; vii. G55 — 03. Sorcius, in 

his note on v. 657, says Uiat the coitcI*! etymology of Aventinus is 
from Avea^ because birds came up from the Tiber, and lodged tliere. 
Some, however, derived it from Aventinus, a king of the Aborigines, wlio 
w as killed and buried on tJiat spot; and some from the Alban king; while 
Varro said that the Sabines, wlien incorporated by Bomulus, named it 
from Avens, a river of tJieir country. ScTvius decides that the hill must 
have been named from Aves, or from ihe king of the Aborigines ; and that 
the son of Hercules received his name from tlio hill, instead of giving it. 

( 41 ) ‘ Quern [Proeam] secpiitur duri Numitor germaims Amuli; 

Ilia cum liauso de Numitore sati. 

Ensc cadit patruo Lausus. Placet Ilia Marti, 

Teque parit, gemino juncte Quirine Kemo.' 

Ovid. Fast. iv. 63-6 ; and see vi. 143. 

Dion. Hal. i. 76, calls him ^gestus ; Dio Cass. vol. i. p. 6 , 
.iEgestes; Appian, Hist. Bom. i. 2, Egestus. Livy does not name the son 
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of IHa, Romulus and Remus, slay their uncle Amulius, and 
restor«3 their grandfather to his regal power. 

§ 3 year of the capture of Troy, according to the 

era of Eratosthenes, is 1184 n.c. That of the foundation of 
Rome, accor<ling to the era of Varro, is 753 B.c. The precise 
interval Let ween these epochs is 431 years. Now the years 
assigned to tlie Alban kings, in the authorized list above cited, 
just make up this number, being 433 years. Dionysius says 
that Rome was founded in the 432nd year after the capture of 
Troy. Diodorus said that the interval was 433 years.(^^) 
Strabo gives 400 years as the interval between the foundation 
of Alba and that of Rome, which agrees with the received com- 
putation. In the list of Syncellus, extending from ^neas 
to Romulu$, the dates yield a total sum of only 402 yeara(^) 
Virgil assigns three years to .^Eneas, thirty to Ascanius, and 
an aggregate of 300 for the reigns of the remaining Alban 
kings. Justin agrees with Virgil; inasmuch as he affirms 
that the kingdom of Alba lasted 300 years. Livy likewise 


of Numitor. Ho merely says that Amulius ‘ stirpom fratris virilem 
iriterimit;* i, 3. Strabo, v. 3, § 2, does the same. The author of the 
Parallels of Plutareli, e. 3(1, uses tlie name AiviroCf whicli seems to be 
a corruption of AiyeaTog, Tlie part of Amulius in the Alban histor}^ is 
assigned to a king named Tarchetius, b}’^ Proinathion ap. Pint. Rom. 2. 

(42) i. 71 ; ii. 2. 

(43) avrrj if Krlmg iWrcpcT riHv Tpw/icwi/ Ere<Ti rpirri ttXciw nov v Kai W 
Exeerpt. lib. vii. ap. 8yneell. vol, i. p. 3(iH, ed. Bonn, Compare Euseb. 
p. 213,^where tlie translation of tlie Ariueriiau interpreter is given. Diony- 
sius and Diodorus both follow the era of Eratosthenes : Fischer, 
Griochischo Zeittafeln, p. 5 — 7. 

(44) V. 3, §2. (45) Above, p. 301. 

(46) JRn. i. 257 — 77. Servius, ad v. 207, mentions a similar computa- 
tion, viz., tliai 300 years intervened between the capture of Trov and the 
foundation of Romo. Assuming the Varronian era of Rome, this would 
give 1113 B.c. for the capture of Troy. A similar love of numerical 
^mmotry has led Theocritus to attribute exactly 33,333 towns to Ptolemy 
Philadelplius, in the following singular verses : 

ov^f nc Arrrea rotrtra f^porutv 

rpuc /di# 01 iroXiwv tKarovra^iQ h^^kCfijfvraty 

rpiTc dpa rpitT(ralg iyri ptfptd^ftrtrt, 

Soiai rptachc, furd Ck a(j>iftLV ivvtd^ec rpHi;' 
rwv irdvrtMii* llroXtpato^ aydiftop ipfBamXfvei, 

Id^dl. xvii. 81 — 5. 

The sum is thus made up : 300+ 3000+30, 00f)+6+27=33,333. 

{47) xliii. 1. Bellum deinde ^^neas] adversiis Mezeniiiiin, regem 
Etruseorum, gessit; in quo quum ipse occidissot, iu locum ejus Ascanius 
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api^ears to adopt a similar chronology, for he says that All>{i, 
when it was destroyed in the reign of Tullus Hostilius, had 
stood 400 years.(^) Now the reign of Tullus Hostilius is placed 
between 673 and 642 B.c. ; so that if we suppose Alba to have 
been destroyed about a century after the foundation of Rome, 
this date would imply that the Alban kingdom lasted 300 
years. Upon the assumption that Rome was founded in 763 B.C., 
we should, by adopting the chronology of Virgil [333 + 7 years], 
arrive at 1093 B.C,, as the date for the capture of Troy, which is 
ninety-one years later than that of Eratosthenes. (^'•^) In the 
strange account of the Alban kingdom, given by Joannes 
Malalas,(*''^) the chronology, though different in details, is repre- 
sented so as to make the duration of the time nearly the same 
as in the authorized computations. It is as follows : — 

YEARS OF REIGN. 


jEneas 19 

Ascanius Julius 25 

Albas 36 

The remainmg ^neadm 331 


Total 411 


filius sncressit ; qui Laviiiio rclicto Longaiu Albam coudiJit, qua? trecentis 
aniiis caput rcgni fait. 

(4Sj Una hora qua drill gen toriim annorurn opus, quibufl Alba stctcrat, 
exeidio ac ruiiiis dedit, Livy, i. 29. Compare** Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. 
note 577. Dionysius reckons the duration of the city of Alha at exactly 
487 years, iii. 3i ; cf. lO, 23. Assuming that he placed its foiuidation 
in 1152 B.C., its demolition \^ould fall in 6t)5 b.c. 

(49) In his 3rd Excursus to the 12th book of the-Eneid, Ileyno makes 
the following judicious remarks upon the attempts to reduce the legendary 
events of the Trojan settlement in Italy to a chronological scheme. 
* Omriino notatioues illas scriptorum, qui rmiltis post Sfeculis auiiquas res 
coristituere et annis finire voluerunt, operti facias esse statuendnm est : 
iiam Trarpo^orn ilia, ot per aliquot sa*culorum decursuin patrura narrationc 
ad postcritatem transniissn, ct propter hoc ipsiim in tarn nmltis variata, 
vix annis suis tarn accurate illigari jam lutn potuore, cum primum a priscis 
hominibus narrata sunt. Neque adeo mirari debemus, si hos ipsos annos 
fluctuantc adhuc fide et auctoritate constitutos vidc rimus. Juvat tamen 
rationes ac modes persequi. quibus ha?c digessit subtiliorum scriptorum 
diligentia.’ Nevertheless, Heyne afterwards accuses Virgil of violating 
the tnitli of history in his chronology of the Alban kings. ‘ In duratione 
vero regni Albanonim et intorvallo usque ad iloniam conditam Virgilius 
a verd hintorim ratione et omnium scriptorum fide recedit, si uniun, quern 
quidem novi, Justin um excipias.' 

{50) See above, p. 358, note 15. 
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§ 4 TluTe is no valid reason, for believing that any part of 
the accounts of the Alban kingdom, beginning witlf the sup- 
posed foundation of the town by Ascaniu^, and ending with the 
reign of Amulius, rests on a historical foundation. No event in 
it can be tr^ed te any source of authentic/ testimony, written 
or oral. No circumstance can be shown to be attested by a 
tradition whfch can lay just claim to credibility. Three of the 
names in this shadowy line of kings are mere topographical 
personifications ; namely, Alba, Tiberinus, and Aventinus. 
iBneas Silvius, Latinus Silvius, and Romulus Silvius, seem to 
be duplications of more celebrated personages, with the gentile 
adjunct of Silvius. Atys and Capys are repetitions of Trojan 
names, and have no individual character in their new posi- 
tion. (‘'^) An Anchisos is liko\vi.se introduced as seventh king, in 
the list of Syncellus. 

Another feature may be discerned in the line of Alban 
kings, which is characteristic of fabulous dynasties ; namely, 
the absence of collateral descents, or usurpatiojis, or other 
breaks in the hereditary succession, and the consequent regular 
<le.scont from father to son. Even 8ilvius Postmnus, who in 
most of the accounts is described as the posthumous son of 
JEneas, is in others represented as the son of Ascanius, his 
immediate predecessor. 

The wide discrepancies between different accounts, as to the 
number, the names, the order, and the chronology, of the several 
kings, are likewise intlicative of a mere legendary and mythical 
fabric, unsupported by any basis of well-attested fact. As we 


(51) Concerning those two nnnjes, sec above, p. 323, n. 103, and p. 
325. Ovid Fast. iv. 46, says ol’Fpitus, the father of Capys: 

‘ Illo dedit Capyi rccidiva vocabula Troja;.' 

(52) See above, p. 350. .‘Vccording to Dion. Jfal. i. 71, Diod. E.xc. 
viii., JAvy, i. 3. and the Canon oC Eusebius, p. 314, jEneas Silvius is 
the son of Silvius Postuinus, Ovid, Fa.st. iv. 43, Mot. xiv. (511, makes 
Latinus Silvius the son of Postuinns ; but Livy says that Latinus Silvius 
is the son of ..Enens Silvius. Diodorus and Livy dosif/nate Alba as tho 
sou of Latinus ; and the Canon of Eusebius represents the next seven kings 
from Epitus to Aventinus, as all inheriting in tlie direct line from father 
to son. Livy says the same for the six kings down to Eomulus Silvius : 

VOL. I. B B 
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have already seen, the duration of the Alhan kingdom varies 
in <lifteivnt writtus from 433 to 333 years, and the number ot 
kings from fifteen to eight. Numerous minor variatior)s, in the 
names of particular kings, and in the duration of their leigns, 
have been already indicated, and need not be dwelt n})on again. 
All historical evidence is su])ject to discrepancies in points of 
detail; but such extensive diversitic's as those just desciibed, 
unaccompanied by any rational ground of prefertuuMi for any 
one version, are a decisive mark of traditionary fiction.! 

A recent history of Kome indeed considers the royal line 
of Alba as resting on a sure historical basis ; and as guaranteed 
by conclusive proofs. ^J'hese are alleged to be : — 1. A statement 
cited from the Pontifical Annals, that all the descendants of 
Postumus Silvius, down to the building of Rome, were called 
Silvii. 2. The j>revaletice of a belief in its historical nature 
among the ancients, especially such competent judges as Cassius 
Hemina. 3, The connexion of the names of individual kings 
with certain important or striking events of their reign, such as 
the foundation of the eighteen earliest colonies, the contests 
against Etruria, and the impious blasphemies of Aremulus, 
wliose palace was swallowed by the lake.(^*) We have here a 


Ovid marks that Epitiis, Capys, Calpoliis, Tiberiiius, Agrippa, and 
llomulus, siK'coedcd one another in the diroet line : 

‘ Ille [Alba] Capyi reeidiva vocabula Trojie, 

Kt tuiLs est idem, Calpete, faelus avus. 

Cuimpie patris regnnm post hum* Tiberinus haberet, 

Dicitur in Tiisi*je gurgite mersus aquiu. 

Jam tanien Agrippam natum Uernnluinqne nepotem 
Viderat.' Fast. iv. 45- -50. 

Piodoms deseril>c8 Proeas as tlie son of Aventiiins ; Nuniitor and 
Anudius arc tlio sons of Proeas a<*eording to Livy and Eusebius. Appian, 
Hist. Koin. i. 2, lil<e\^ iso conneets the whole series of Alliari kings togetlu^r 
as father and son. ITisaeeonnt reseinble.s some of tlnMnytliieal geiiealogi('s 
in the Greek logograydiers and in A})oJlodorns. AVifli res])e<‘t to lineal 
descent in (ireek sueecssions of mylliieal kings, see the remarks of 
Mr. Clinton, Fast. Hell. vol. i. Introd. p. xv. 

(53) lh)on this rule of historical ovidi nee, sec tlie remarks of the 
author, in his * Treatise on the Metliods of Obsem ation and Ileasoning in 
Polities,' voL i. p. 2S3 — 0. Tlie irreeoneilablc diserepaneies in the scheme.s 
of early A.ssyrian and Median hi.story, as delivered liy the Greek writers, 
W'liieh are pointed out by Col. Mure, Hist, of (ir. Lit. vol. iv. p. 332 — 6, 
likewise serve to illustrate the same prineiph'. 

(54) Gerlach and Baehofen, vol. 1. part i. p. 216. 
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remarkable example of the sort of evidence which the rationaliz- 
ing scliool of ancient history consider as sufficient for proving the 
reality of alh gcMl events. With re.spect to the first proof, we may 
observe that the authority of the anonymous work in which the 
citation from the Pontifical Annals occurs, is by no means well 
established,( particularly in its quotations, and has been by 
some (for example, by Niebuhr) altogether denied. But even if 
the accuracy of the citation is atlmitted, it is of little weight with 
respect to events placed three centuries before the foundation of 
Home. There is no reason (as we have alrea<ly sliown) for 
supposing that the contemporary registration of the Pontifical 
Annals ascended even as high as the commencement of the con- 
sular government ; and it may be assunied with certainty that 
the passage in question (even if it existed) was merely a rfccord 
of the belief existing in the later ages of the Republic. (®®) 
With respect to the second proof, it is quite uncertain whether 
the passage referred to implies that Cassius Hemina mentioned 
the line of the Silvii.(’’^) It is indeed highly probable that 
Hemina, who lived at the time of the taking of Corinth, and 
even writers anterior to him, believetl in the existence of an 
Alban line of kings, between .^Enoas and Romulus. The belief 


{ 55 ) Ejusdem [Silvii Postumi] postcri omnea cognoinento Silvii, usque 
ad conditaiu Uomam, AHua roguaverunt, ut ost sc-riptuiu Aunalium Ponlifi- 
caliuin lib. iv. ; Script, do Orig, (ii, K. c. 17. The account of the miraculous 
return of the Penates to Laviniuin is cited in the same chapter from the 
same book of the Pontifical Annals, which shows the nature of the accounts 
which were adopted into that compilation. This other citation of the 
Pontifical Annals, though equally applicable to the history of Alba, is not 
noticed by Gerlach and Baciiofen. bee above, p. 73. 

( 56 ) Above, eh. v. § 11 . 

(.17) Quoniam de Ilomero et Ilesiodo inter omnea fere seriptores 
eonstitit, adatom eo.s egisse vel iisdem fere temporibus, vel llomerum 
alicxuanto antiquiorein; utmnique tamen ante llomam conditam vixi.sse, 
Silviis Alba' regnantibus, annis post bellum Trojanum, ut Cassius in priino 
Anualium do Ilomero atque Ilesiodo 8 erix)tum reliquit, plus centum atquo 
sexaginta anni.s, ante liomani antem conditam, ut Cornelius Kepos in 
prime chronicorum de Ilomero dixit, anuis eirciter centum et sexaginta. — 
G-ell. N. A. xvii. 21, §3, Coiuiiare Krause, p. 1(»7. It is not clear from 
this passage that either Ilciniua or Nexjos mentioned the Silvii : they may 
have merely stated the number of years before the fou mbit ion of llonic. 
See a similar remark below' on a passage from tlio Chronicle of Kusebius^ 
note 62. 
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however even of Fahius and Cato, with respect to events sup- 
poseil to have occurred seven or eight centuries before their own 
time, could have no weiglit unless it wius supported by cii diblo 
testimony, coeval with the facts recorded. With respect lo the 
third proof, the events in question are not more entitled to be 
considered historical than the adventurcB of .dilneas dcscribi d by 
Virgil : the subaqueous palace of the impious king itemulus 
has no better claim to credit tlian similar stories told of other 
lakes in modern times.("'^) 

§ 5 But while, on tlie one hand, the historical theory ol tho 
Alban kingdom is (juite untenable, there is, on the other, no good 
rea.son for adopting tlje hypothe.sis of Niebuhr, that the list of 
the Alban kings is a late fabrication, the work of Alexander 
Polyhistor, who lived in the time of Sylla.(®“) If tho list had 
been of so late a date as that supposed, it would probably have 
appeared only in one form, and have undergone no legendary 
variations. Now there seems, indeed, to have been a list of 
names, and dates of reigns, which was considered as possessing 
some authority, but it obtained no exclusive credit; and different 
lists, wholly inconsistent with it, "were, as we have seen, accepted 
by other writers. It is indeed mentioned by Servius, thsit Livy 
followed Alexander Polyhi.stor, in his account of Tiberinus, the 
son of Capetus ;(‘*) but we have no proof (as Niebvdir infers) 
that Livy followed Alexander with respect to the other kings ; 
lior indeed is there any evidence, beyond the suspicion of 
Servius, that even with respect to Tiberinus, Virgil did not 
proceed upon the authority of some native writer. The list of 
Alban kings seems to have been formed as other similar accounts 
relating to remote antiquity were framed by the Greek and 
Roman writers, and from materials neither more or less credible. 

( 5 ^) Pompjirc die juflicioiis comment.s of tSchweglcr, W)!. i. p, 330, 342. 

(,!y 0 ) HiVt. vol. i. p. 205; Li’ct. vol. i. p. 21. Tiiis i."* likeivisc the view 
of Waclisirmfb, Aelt. Geseli, des lidni. Stmita, p. lOO. 

( 60 ) Sed hie Alexandnim seqiiitnr, qui dixit Tiheriiium Capeti fllinm 
vonantem in hunc fluviimi ecfifiis.se, et fluvio noinen dedisse. Ad JEn. 
viii. 330. ITie inference of Niebuhr is rejected by Schwegler, ib. p. 346; 
but he agrees with Niebuhr in considering the list of Alban kings a recent 
forgery. See also Krebs, Lectioncs Diodoro), c. 7. 
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The foundation of Alba Longa by Ascanius, the omen of the sow 
and her thirty pigs, and the period of thirty years, rank among 
the most po])i]Iar and generally received of the Roman legends. 
Alba was at nil times regarded as the cradle of the Roman 
j)eopla(^^) The subsequent Alban kings had no great individual 
celebrity; bul several of them are commemorated by Virgil, in 
his national epic: and the authorized story of the foundation of 
Romo, which dated back at least from Fabius Pictor, the earliest 
native historian, was built upon the assumi)tion tliat Rhea 
Silvia, the mother of Romulus and Remus, was the daughter of 
Numitor, the rightful king of Alha; that tlie founders of Rome 
were descended from the Alban kings; and that Rome itself 
was a colony of Alba. It is even possible that the Alban kings 
may have been alluded to by Euphorion of Chalcis, who flou- 
rished in the latter half of the third century B.C., and by 
Apollodorus ; but the passage which suggests this inference is 
indistinct There can however be scarcely any doubt that 


{ 6 i) * XJtqiic laeus miberant, ubi. quamquam diruta, servat 

Ignem Trojanum, et Vestam colit Alba minorem.' 

Juven. iv. CO-1. 

Strabo, v. 3, § 4, says that after the war between Rome and Alba, tho 
latter citv was demolished, with the exception of its temple. Concerning 
the temple of Vesta at Alba, see Dion. Ilal. ii. 05. Tacitus thus describe* 
the funeral of Drusus, A.i>. 23. ‘ Funus imagimim poinpa maxiinc illustre 

fuit, cum origo Jiilifc gentis, ^Enojis, omncsiine 'AJha norum rc(/cs^ etcoiiditor 
urbis Romulus, post Sabina nobilitas, Attus Clausus, eetera'que Claudionim 
effigies, longo ordine spcctarentur.’— Ann. iv. 9. It is plain from tliia 
account that in the popular belief, the Alban kings formed necessary links 
in the chain which connected llomulus with ACneas. The demand of 
Juno in 2En. xii. 820-7, likewise imj)lies Virgil’s recognition of a long line 
of Alban kings : 

‘ Sit Laliuni; sint Albaui per specula regos ^ 

Sit Romana potens Italft virtiite propago.* 

( 62 ) ‘ In LatinS liisioria ha^o ad verbum scripta rcppcriinns : Agrippi 
apud Latinos regnante, Jlimierus poeta in Gra*eia claruit, ut testatur 
Apollodorus grammatieus, et Eiqd-iorbius liistoriciis, ante lU'bem Romam 
conditaiii annis cxxiiii., et, ut ait Cornelius N epos, ante Olympiadem priniam 
annis c.* Euseft Cliron. p. 321. By £uphorhiu3 in this passage, 
Huphoriun appears to be meant; see hragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 72 . It 
is, now'ever, possible, that Euphorion and Apollodorus were only cited by 
the Latin writer alluded to, for the absolute date of Homer, and that the 
synchronism with Agrippa the Alban king was his own inference. If tho 
XpoviKd of Castor mentioned in Apollod. ii. 1 , § 3 , w as the same work as that 
cited in Euseb. Chron. p. 220, it would follow^^ that the list of the Albaa 
kings was earlier than Apollodorus, who flourished about 210 B.c* 
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the line of Alban kings, such as we have it, was recogni. ed by 
the earliest native historians ; for Cato, we are infornu'd, ])lac(‘d 
the foundation of Rt»me 432 years after the Trojan •v\ar.(''’) 
Now as this number .agrees almost exactly with tlu* numlH'r 
stated by Dionysius, Diodorus, .ami others, for the dural ion of 
the reigns of ^Eneas and of tin* Alban kings,(''b it ni.iy be 
inferred with tolerable certainty that he tilled up the interval 
with a series of Alban kings, similar to that which tin y adopted. 
In the time of the Dictator Ca-sar, the existence of the kiiigs ot 
Alb.a was so completely recognised, that their dress was su]i- 
posed to bo known : Ca\sir is stated to have used .a jaaadiar 
kind of sandal, higher than the common sort, and of <a red 
cokmr, similar to that ft)rmerly worn by the Alban kings, to 
whom he w.as allied through his ancestor Iulus.(''^) Antony, 
likewise, in his speech over the body of Caesar, is represented by 
Dio Cassius as referring to Caesar’s progenitors, the kings of 
Lavinium and All)a.('’’®) 

The predominance of the Silvian name in the Alban line, 
from Silvius Postumus, the successor of Asc.anius, to Rhea Silvia, . 
the mother of Romulus and Remus, cannot esc<apo notice ; and 
though there is no historical trace of any Alban family of Silvii, 
yet it seems probable that the traditions which connected this 
name with the kings of Alba ascended to <a comparatively early 
perio<l of Roman history ;('*') certainly to a period lying beyond 
the time of Sylla. 

( 63 ) i. 7 1. Fabiun Pictor rocofxnised Niimitor an«l Arrnilius eh tlie last 
two of the royal liiu‘ of Alba. Pint. Koia. II; Dion. Ifal. i. 76 — 7iK 
Propertius speaks of tlie Alban kin^s aiul their exploits as a proper siibjeet 
for Latin poetry, eompariiig it with the subjects treated by Ennius iu 
his Annals • iv. 3, 6 . 

( 64 ) Above, p. 367. 

( 65 ) Kai ry v7rnCf<Tti icat fiiTa ravra iruort Kai vypjjXy icai fpvOpoxpot^J, icaru 
rove parriXlag rovg iv rT)" nori ytvoiiivovQ, wt Kai wpoffllKiOP cpiffi <hd rbv 
*lav\oVf ixpijro . — Dio Cas8. xJiii. 43. 

(66) xliv. 37. 

( 67 ) ‘I will not vouch (saya Niebuhr) that a Silvian liouse aeinally 

rei^'ned at Alba; the fact, however, was assumed in the Alban records. 
The existence of such a house pre-siipposrs that of a hero, Silvius or 
Silvus.’ — ib. p. 2f)7. What the Alhan alluded to by Niebuhr, may 

have beeu, is not so clear j particularly as Alba is said to have been 
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But while we reject as groundless the idea that the line of 
Alban kings was a forgery of late datf^, wo must, on the other 
hand, renoiinr(3 all attempts to extract historical fact out of the 
legendary malerials, of which tli(‘ narrative of their acts is com- 
posed. Thus, when we ani told by Niidiuhr that the fairy palace 
of tile wicked king Remulus is to be taken as a proof of a cliange 
of levrl in tlio waters of tlie Alban lak(';('‘^) that the six hundred 
curatois of the Sacra, said to havt^ been soit from Alba to 
Laviniuin, under the leadcrsliip of TEgestus, when the Penates 
had been twice miraculously transported to the latter town, 
were in fact six hundred families, who migrated from the thirty 
Latin towns, and the thirty Alban lianilets, to Lavinium; that 
the acct^uut of tlie colonization of the Prisci Latini from Alba 
refers, not to these towns, but to a list of thirty Alban townships, 
said to be preserved in Pliny] that the Lav hies wore equivalent 
to the Latins; but that Lavinium was a more recent city than 
Alba;(^^^) we may be permitted to doubt whether any better 


destroyed in the time of Tullus Hostilius: but if there were ancient 
recollections of a Silvian house at Alba, it is not easy to see how the list 
of Alban kings could have boon a forgery of late date. Niebuhr, ib., like- 
wise seems to assume the existence of a Latin tradition, that JSilvius was 
founder of Alba. Strabo, v. 3, § 4, describes the royal lino of Alba as 
liaving been eoiitinuod down to the destruction of that city, and running 
for a time parallel with that of Rome. 

(6S) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 200. 

(69) The language of Niebuhr, in proposing these groundless, or, to say 
the least, wholly uncertain conjectures, is uorthy of notice, as illustrative 
of his mode of criticism, and of his views of historical evidence. ‘ I am 
not (he says) bringing forward a h^^potliesis, but the plant result of 
unprejudiced observation, when I remark, that Lavinium, as its name 
implies, was the seat of congress for the Latins, who were also vailed 
Ijatrines, [N.lk This rests merely 1^)011 a previous conjecture of his own, 
vol. i. p. HI, that Laiinus and Larinas are dialectical varieties.] , . . 2'he 
same impartial observation eonvinres me, from the number of the six 
hutnlred families, that each of the 30 Alban hamlets, and each of the 30 
Latin U^wns sent ten.’ Lower down, he says of the a^'eount of the towns 
of the Prisei Latini given by Livy and Dionysius, that though these two 
writers ‘contradict tlieraaelves, it wa.s not so with the uTiters they copied.’ 
This inferenee is arrived at from the following data. Pliny, H. N. lii. 9, 
enumerates the names of thirty popuU Alhenses who were accustomed, in 
the early ages of Romo, to receive a portion of the flesh of the victims on 
the Alban mount. Hereupon, Niebuhr announces that ‘ their name of 
poptili Alhenses, and their number, spe tkfor themselves, and leave no doubt 
that these, and not the more important cities, were the thirty places said 
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ground can be discovered for these conjectures tlian for otlu‘r 
rationalist reductions of mythology, and whether tht'y ai i* not 
devised in the same spirit of interpretation \\lucli convtM is the. 
labours of Hercules into military exix-ditions, and diiscoMus a 
type of commercial enterprise in the vo^-agts of the Argonauts. 

§ 6 The story of the Alban kingdom is, as wt) have alre'ady 
remarked, indissolublv connected with that of the fouiui.ition 
of Rome, according to the native version of bc^tli, Wc there- 
fore pass at once to an examination of tlie accounts of tlie origin 
of this celebrated city. 

‘There is (says I-)ionysius^ great diversity of stati'inont, hotli 
concerning* the dati^ of the foundation of Jlome, and eoneeinijig 


to liave b(vn (*ol(>nip< from Allm.* Xovc^rtliolcs^. as \vc have already soon, 
Vir<;il, J)iodoru<t, and the \\(»rk de Ori^. (»t‘nt. lloin. exprv'ssly enumerate 
seviTal of these ‘ more important cities’ anmiii^ tin" Alhaii c’olonies, and 
these are the ])laees alluded to hy Li\ y and Dionysius, altlioui;h, as it is 
alleged, they did not understand the writers >\ horn they cfipied. iSielmhr’s 
notion as to 30 Alhau townships, imlepcuidt iit of the 30 Ijatin cities, is 
derived from a new' ]mnetuatu)n, «iiul a new int<*r])retation, of a ])as,sag<* iu 
Pliny, II. N. iii. 0. Gerhudi and Ba<*hofen and otliers have, however, 
sliown conelusivelj^ tliat Xiehuhr's view of this passage is altogether 
erroneous; voh i. part 1, p. 191; also Sehwegler, ih. p. 348. The first 
list contains 21 names; tlie second 32, making together, as Pliny says, 
63 extinct communities in Latiiim. The Alheiuses are evidently the people 
of Alba Pucensis. The wliole series of deductions built hy Kiebuhr upon 
this pas.sage is unfounded. Having, however, satisfied himself as to his 
new conclusion, he next proceeds to speculate as to the nature of these 
Alban towns. ‘Many ot them (lie thinks) may actually have received 
Alban colonists ; . . . but on the w hole it is ev\tivnt t hat there w*as a division, 
like that of the 30 plebeian tribes under the legislation of Servius ; they 
were the borouglis of a free commonalty.’ Having advanceil his conjec- 
ture, and illustrated it by ailditional speculation, be concludes with the 
following remarks: — ‘Thus by tlie present investigation we liavc gained 
tlio same cheering result, which has rewarded the labour spent on many 
of those compris<‘d in tliis work. Thai which seemed to be absurd, was so 
only while wc looked at it superficially; and it covered a groundwork of 
uncorrupted truths which mttg he brought to light. Thus liistory critically 
treated becomes much richer in farts, than the credulous repetition of 
traditional tales p. 201 — 3. This notion of a profimnd truth, hidden 
under the cover of a popular tale, exactly accords with the spirit in which 
the ancients reduced tlicir mythology into historical fact and et Ideal or 
physical allegory: a system of interpretation, wliicli, wlieri it i.s diflenmtly 
aimlied, Niebuhr himself strongly condemns ; see Hist. vol. i. p. 235. 

‘ Tlie wush of these historians (he tluTc says) was to bring the w hole 
mythical age within tlie spliere of history ; tlunr o.ssurnption, that tho 
poetical stories always contained a core of dry liistorical truth; and their 
system, to bring this core to light, by stripping off everything 
marvellous.’ 
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its fouuflers.’(' 0 ‘ Many writers (lie afterwards adds) have shown 

who w'cx'e the founders of Rome, and what were their adventures 
in making tlie new establishment, together with other circum- 
stances relating to the settlement ; and of these some have 
differed from the others in the majority of the facts.’(^^) One 
version of the story ha«l however been promulgated by the 
earliest nativo historians, and had, wdth certain variations in par- 
ticular points, been repeated by nearly all the subsequent 
Roman writ»‘rs. It has reached us in the form in wliich it 
was *njirra[o(l by Fabliis Pictor, (^iiicius Alimontus, and (^at5, 
during* tlic Second l^unic War moreover, we have reason to 
believe that the most striking and popular feature of it, the 
suckling of Romulus and Remus by tlie Avolf, was embodied l)y 
the early poet Ntevius in a drama, about 2^0 B.C. : and it is 
distinctly stated by Livy that the statue of the wolf with tlie 
twins was plac<Kl hy the curule axliles near the Ficus Ruminalis, 
and its exp(‘nsc defrayed out of public moneys, in the year 296 
This story is to the following effect. 

Amulius, the younger sou of Procas, king of Alba, upon the 
death of his father, usurps the royal power, and reduces his elder 

(70) i. 72. 

{71) i. 76, ad fin., where 8ia(t)6p<»s, the conjecture of Sylburg, seems to 
be required. 

(72) See Dion. Hal. i. 79, 83, ad fin ; Pint. Rom. 3. The account 
ascribed to Fabius Pictor and Vennonius, in Orig. Gent. Rom. 20, agrees 
with that ascribed to the former by Dionysius. 

(73) Naevius wrote a Jabiila ioijata 011 the subject of Romulus ; see 

Rlussmaiin, Fragm. p. 128. Donatus, ad Tcrent. Adclph. iv. i. 2U. 

says ; ‘ Falsum est, quod dicitur, intervenisso lupum Kieviame fabulse. All- 
moniie Reini et RomuU, dum in thcatro agcrctnr.’ This passage shows 
that the play included the incident of the wolf suckling the tw ins. 

(74) Divy, X. 23. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 293. Cicero speaks, in 
the follow ing verses from his poem on his Consulship, of a statue of the 
wolf and tw ins, w hich was throw n down by lightning on the Capitol : 

Hie silvestris erat, Romani nominis altrix, 

Martia, parvos Mavortis semino nates 
Uberibus graviclis vitali rore rigabat; 

Qme turn cum pueris tlarnmato fulminia ietu 
Concidit, atciue avulsa pedum vestigia liquit. 

Do Div. 1. 12; ef. ii. 20. 

The lituuB of Romulus was said to have been depo.sited on the Palatine 
hill, and to have been miraculously saved during uxo conHagration of the 
city by the Gauls : see behnv, eh. xii. § 81. But this relie does not admit 
of being q\ioted as a historical testimony for the year 390 d.c. 
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brotlier Nuniitor to a private position. Numitor however had 
two grown-up childi’en, a son and daughter ; and Amulius, 
fearing thoir hostility, or that of their descendants, (7®) resorts to 
measures which a 2 )pear effectual for hi.s purpose. He causes 
.^gestus, the sou, to be secretly put to death on a hunting party: 
as to the daughter, Rhea Silvia, he compels her to become a 
priestess of Vesta :(^') the result of which (as of taking the 
veil of a nun in modern times) is, that she is bound by a vow of 
j)erj)etual chastity. By this measure, therefore, all chance of 
(fffspring from the .single daughter of Numitor seems to bft ex- 
tinguished ; for if .she breaks her \'ow, and chihh'en are born, the 
mother and offspring are doometl to instant death. 

The ja’evailing vension of the foundation legend of Rome 
represented Amulius a.s a usurper of his brother’s rights : but 
there was another account which described Procas as having left 
the inheritance to be divided between his two sons, whereupon 
Numitor, the elder, voluntarily jirefers his father’s j)osses.siona, 
and leaves the kingdom to his younger brother. AmuHus then 
adojits the measures just de.scribed for consolidating his pow’er.('^) 
This story again is inverted; for it is al.so said that Numitor 
chose the kingdom ; but that Anmliu.s, by the po.s.ses.siou of his 
father’s wealth and of the gold brought from Troy, soon suc- 
ceeded in deposing hi.s brother from the throne. A third 


( 7 ,-,) Arimliu.s is rcj're..«'nt(‘(l as an usurper of the rifjhts of his 
firolher, hy Dion. Ifal. i. 7<i. HI ; Livy, i. .‘i ; Jusfin, xliii. 2 ; Appian, Hist, 
Rom. i. 2 ; Dio t'assiu.s, vol. i. p. 5 (wlio however calls Ninnilor and 
Amulius the sons of Aventinus) ; Hervius. ad yKn. i. 27:1 ; Strab. v. 3, § 2. 
Ovid likewise follows llie popular view of the sulijeet : 

llfi'c uhi ci);^novit eonteinptor Amulius ivqui, 

Nam laptas fratri victor hahehat opes. — Fast. iii. 49-60. 
llomuleoquc eailit trajectua Amulius ense, 

Jiegnaque, longievo restituiintur avo. — Th. 67, 8 . 

Jam Ineral pomas fratri Numitoria ; et omno 

Fastorum gemiiio sub duee vulgus erat. — iv. 809-10. 

Sco al.so Met. xiv. 772-4. 

( 76 ) According to Dio Cassius, ib.. Amulius took this step in conse- 
quence of a prophecy that he would be killed by the children of Numitor. 

( 77 ) Dion. Ilal. i. 76 ; Livy, i. 3; Plut. Rom. 3; Grig. G. Jl. 19 ; Strab. 
V. 3, 5 2. 

( 78 ) Orig. Gent. Rom. 19. 

( 79 ) This account is given by Plutarch, Rom. 3, and is followed by 
Zonaras, vii. 1 . 
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variation of the same account is that Procas bequeathed his 
kingdom to his two sons, to govern in alternate years : and that 
Amulius. when his year had expired, continued to rule in defiance 
of his brother/^®) 

Four years after Rhea Silvia had become a Vestal priestess, she 
was, in the ordinary performance of her dvity of fetching water 
from the sacred grove, met by a person of the male sex, and, 
against her consent, deprived of her chastity. Some said that the 
violence was offered by one of her own lovers ; others, that it 
was^Amulius himself, armed in order to prevent resistance, aiHi 
disguised so as to prevent recognition of liis features. According 
to the prevalent version, however, the father of lier future 
children was the god JVIars : she took refuge in a cave ; prodigies 
accompanied the meeting of tlie god with a mortal : the sun was 
eclipsed, and the heaven was darkened. The celestial visitant 
informed Rhea that, slie would bear twin sons, who would excel 
in deeds of arms - after which he was carried up in a cloud from 
the earth.(”^) Dionysius is in doubt whether to treat stories of 

(50) S(*ript. do Vir. Illust. c. i. Compare the subsequent measure of 
Numilor iu Horn. 27. 

(51) See Dion, IlaL i. 76-7; and ii. 56, T^liere tlio eclipse is alluded to. 
Livy ires no del ails: lie merely says; ‘Vi com pressa Vest ^d is, tpnim 
gominum jiartum edidisset, sen ita rata, sou quia deiis auetor eulpao 
lionestior erat, Martem incertfo stirpis patrem nuncupat;’ i. 4. Plutareh, 
Rom. 4, seems to credit the version tliat Ainulius was the real author of 
ilie violence. The work de Drig. G. ll, 19, nienlions the report that she 
was ravislied by Amnlius, at daybreak, w hen the heaveiMx as obscured with 
clouds. This is an attempt to rationalize the storj^ of the eclipse. The 
violation of Silvia by Mars is narrated at length by Ovid, Fast. iv. 9-40, 
but ^\ilh dilferent (Mreumstances. Instead of an address from the god, 
there is a dream ; ib. 27-38. Servius, ^Eii. i. 273, says : ‘ Htve, ut multi 
dicunt, cum peieret a<|uas ad 8a(Ta, rep<'ntino oeonrsu lupi turbata refugit 
in speluneam. iu qufi a Marto eompressa est.’ A cave of Mars, eonneeted 
with the wolf suckling the twins, was mentioned by Fabius, Serv. ^Eii. 
viii. 630. Virgil is quite explicit as to the paternity of Mars : 

Donee regina sacerdos, 

Marto gravis, gemiuaiti parlu dabit Ilia prolem, — ^En. i. 273-4. 
Also Cic. de Rep. ii. 2. Ennius described Ilia as anticipating in a dream 
her meeting with Mars. See the long passage in Cic. Div. i. 20 ; Eim. 
Fragm. p. 12, We learn, however, from Ovid, that Ennius described at 
length tne amour of Mars and Ilia : 

Sumaerit Annales — nihil est hirsutius illis — 

Facta sit undo parens Ilia nempe leget. — Trist. ii. 259-60. 

This couplet occurs in a passage, in which Ovid is defending his Ars 
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this kind as instances of human deception, or to hclicvr that, 
although the gods never mix their race with that of men, Ihere 
is an intermediate class of demigods, who have intercourse some- 
times w'ith divine, and sometimes with human beings. C") (km- 
sidering the large number of families in anti(piity, which traced 
their origin to a divine progenitor, and the extent to which the 
marriages of gods and men were multiplied in the popular 
mythology, it is natural that this subject should have awakened 
the inquiries of the philosophers, at the time when speculations 
^ divine things became common whichever construction is 
adopted, however, Dionysin.s entertains no do\ibt that Rhea Silvia 
became pregnant, and soon afterwards bore male twdns.('^) 

Rhea divulges the occurrence to her mother ; and hereupon 
a conflict of religious obligations ari.ses. For by the act of one 
god, she has violated lier allegiance to another. Her mother 
advises her to simulate ill health : and to ab-stain for the ])resent 
from her sacred functions, leaving them to be performed by 
other virgins.(’'^) The suspicions of Amuliu.s are however ex- 

Amatidi, on the f^round that lovo-sfcnf.s oeeur in all poenip — ‘Even in 
Oie nido old Annal> of Ennius’*' a p*>oin (iiiilo fri e from all rliar^e of mo- 
dern corruption — Jlia is desenl>etl as ;)ield)ng to the embraces of Mars.* 
y\ppian, H. li. i. 1 , sa}s tliat Jitoinulus and Kemus derivt'd their descent^ 
oil the mother s >ide, from ^l^neas : rd yuf) ror tpiaai’Tot; aCtfKuv iMfXvrrt^ifrai 
ri)vrt{j fiaWov fKKaif\uifitr()i Justin, xliii. 2, says : * Jiifitur clausa in 

luco ^Marti sacro, duos pueros, incertum slupnvau ex Martc eoneeptos, 
eiiixa est/ 

( 82 ; 1 . 77. Accordingly Pionysius carefully avoids namin^^ Mars, in 
his aeeouid of the meeting with Silvia. Ife is merely ‘ an appearaiiei* of 
tlie dfemori of the grove — rov uCioXor^ ov to \ioptov ijv. 

(S3) See abtive, ]). Ji 8 . n. 2()7, in refeivnee to Anehises and Venus. 
Augustine, after mentioning tlie belief tlial Ailneas was tlie son of Venus, 
and that Uomulus was the son of Mars, proeec'ds thus : * Dixerii aliijuis : 
Itane tu ista eredis ? Ego yero ista non credo. Nam et vir do<*tiasimu 8 
eorum Varro falsa haic esse, qnamvis non nutlaeter, neque fidenter, ncene 
tamen fatetur. Sed utile esse civitatilms dieit ut se viri fortes, etianisi 
faisurn sit, diis genitos esse eredaiit : ut eo modo animus hurnanus velut 
divina? siirpis fidueiam gcrens, res magnas aggrediendas prmsuinat auda- 
ciiis, a^at vehomentius, et ob hoc imj)leat ipsS seeuritate felieius,* Ue Civ* 
Dei, iii. 4. 

( 84 ) The foundation legend of the Sabine towm of Cures, as related by 
Dion. Ilal. ii. 48, boars some resemblance to that of Komo. A certain 
virgin, of noble family, dancing in the temple of Mars, is seized with divine 
enthusiasm, and enters the shrine, where she becomes pregnant by the 
god. She bears a son, who, when ho grows up, is of siiperJuiinan beauty^ 
and skilled in all deeds of arms. He becomes the founder of Cures, 

( 85 ) Dion. Ilal. i. 77, 
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cited ; he fiiht sends physicians to report upon the cause of 
Rhea’s malady ; but the women declare that it is of a nature 
which cannot be disclosed to any man. Foiled in this attempt, 
he employs the queen, his wife, to discover the truth — she pene- 
trates the veil, and informs the king of Rhea’s advanced state 
of pregnancy. 

Amulius loses no time in putting her under an armed guard ; 
and having summoned Numitor before the council, accuses him 
of being privy to his daughter's crime. Numitor denies all 
knowledge' of it, but, having questioned his wife, he defends hR 
daughter's innocence, on the ground that she submitted to the 
will of a god ; and appeals to the prophecy of the birth of male 
twins, as a test of the truth of her story. Shortly afterwards 
news is brought that the twins are born ; Numitor insists that 
his daughter’s honour is vindicated ; but Amulius maintains that 
fraud has been pi'actised, and that the children are supposititious. 
The council, seeing that Amulius is inflexible in his resolution, 
decide to enforce the law, which enacts that an unchaste Vestal 
is to be beaten to death, and her offspring thrown into the 
river. 

Up to this point of the narrative, says Dionysius, the majority 
of historians were agreed. But here there was a material discre- 
pancy as to the ultimate fate of Rhea Silvia. For while some 
said she was put to death, others said that her life was spared, 
at the intercession of the daughter of Amulius, with whom she 
had been brought up as a sister ; but that she was kept in close 
imprisonment, until she was released at the death of Amulius.(^^) 

(86) Dion. Ilal. i.78, says that, according to the law of hiaown time, an 

unchaatc Vestal was to bo buried alive. The punishment of a Vestal is 
mentioned by Livy in the early part of Iho Eepublic, ii. 42. See Festus, 
p. 211, where the old law is said to have been that the Vestal was to siifler 
a capital sentence, anti her accomplice n as to be beaten to death. TJie 
mode of death for the Vestal is not here specified : but the custom is men- 
tioned in Livy, xxii. 67 ; altera sub tiwra, at mo.s est, ad Porlani Collinam 
neeata fuerat. According to Dion. llal. iii. 67, Tarqninius I’riscus intro- 
duced the practice of burying alive. See above, p. 150. In yElian, V . IT. 
vii. 16, Romulus and Remus arc called tlio sous of liars and Servia 
(Srp^ta) ; whicli is an error, either of tho author, or of his transcribers, for 
Silvia. _ 

(87) Dionysius loaves it to the reader to decide which of these two 
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With respect to the destinies of the twins, Dionysius closely 
follows the narrative of Fabius Pictor, which, he says, Cincius 
Aliraentus, Cato, Calpurnius Piso, and most of the other his- 
torians, who preceded him, had adopted. According to this 
account, the servants of Nurnitor took the twins in a little skiff 
or cradle, in order to drown them in the river Tiber, 120 stadia, 
or fifteen miles, from Alba.('’’‘’) On descending the Palatine 
hill, they found the river in flood, and were unable to proceed 
further: here therefore they placed the cradle on the water, and 
Ihft the children to their fate.('’‘*) The ark floated until it was 

ncwmilts rospociiii^f Silvia lie shall adopt : Trtpl piv ovv ri/e 'IXi'ac oiVui «haX- 
ai roip TraXftKvi' Xoyor lut; a\//0^T<; fKurtf)ar Sid 

rorro Kayio fifi/ftijv dfnporefHoi^ t7roitjfT€if.i/fv’ oTrortpijL Sf XV*) aiVof ric 

Bt(TtTai tCov cii^ay i. 71). l-iivy, i. 4, uicrcly says ; ‘ Saci^rdos viucta 
in eustodiani datur.’ TKo (t. J4. 19, states that she was put to death. 

Plutarch says that her life as saved by the intereessioti of tiie kind’s 
daughter, to whom he gives the name of Ant ho ; Horn. Strabo, v. 3, 
§ 2, says that lier life as spared. 

(88) Nothing can bt' more distinct and expli<*it than tlie statements of 
the ancient ^^riters, tliat tlie river in m hi<*h the eliildren tvere ex]) 0 .s(Ml and 
found, was tlie Tiber. J)ionysius mentions its distance from Alha, im- 
plying that they were to he carried to a place out of the immediate neigli- 
Dourhood. Not only Dionysius, but Oi<*ero, Rep. ii. 2, Livy, Strabo, 
Servius, Dio Oa-ssius, Appian, Zouaras, the Script, de Orig. Gent. Rom., 
and Ovid, Fast. ii. 3S7, all specify tlic Tiber. Plutarch merely says ‘the 
river;’ hut that he means (lie Tiber i.s evident from hi.s adding that they 
were found at the place (‘ailed Germains. Niebuhr, liowever, represents 
the ancient accounts in the follow ing form : ‘ Amulius ordered that tho 
mofluT and her babes sliould be drowned in tlic riv«r and by ‘ the river* 
he understands, not the Tiber, Imt tlie Ariio (vul. i. p. 221). The extant 
writers say nothing fih»)ut tlie drowning of Rhea, who is reserved fora 
diffenmt fate; hut Ennius is reported to have said that she was thrown 
into the Tiber by tlie commami of Amulius. 8e(* Orelli ad TIorat. Od. 
i. 2, 17 ; Eiiiiii bragni. p. 1 1. Her connexion w ith tlio Anio is moreover 
wholly independent of tlie exposure of hm* children in the Tiber. Ovid 
lias related at length the story of llhea and the Anio : she is suppos(*d to 
be wandering about in a state of distraction, when she tlirows herself into 
the stream of the Anio, and heeomes a sort of water-nymph, the wife of 
the river-god ; Amor. iii. r>, 45-82. Compare the story of tho apotheosis 
ofiEneas in the river Niimieiu.s, above, p. 339, note 17(5. This legend i.s 
alluded to by Servius : ‘Turn, ut (juidam diciint, Iliam sibi Anien fecit 
u.xorem, ut alii, inter cpios Iloratius, Tiberis, unde est Uxorius Amnia;" 
ad .^n. i. 273. Act^ording to one form of tliis legend (alluded to by 
Horace), Rhea became tlie wife of the Tiber. Anien is the old form of 
the nominative case, used by Cato. Niebuhr likewise asks w hy the cliil- 
drcii are not thrown into the Alban lake : but, fictitious as the story is, it 
is not inconsistent with itself. The children are umDrstood to be made 
away with in a place somewdiat remote from tho king’s resideneo. 

(89) According to Livy, i. 4 , tlie Ficus Rumiualis marked the spot 
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left on dry ground by the receding waters ; it was overturned by 
being carried against a stone, and the babes were left in the silt. 
Here however assistance came to them from an unexpected 
quarter. A she- wolf bestowed upon them the maternal cares — 
she gave them suck, and licked away the impurities from their 
bodies. It is added, in some accounts, that a woodpecker 


where the ehildreii had been exposed. He seems to consider Rmnhmlis 
as a corruption of Romularis, ‘ Jtavelut defunc|ire^is iinperio, inproximd 
alliivie, ubi nunc ficus lluminalis est (Roniularem vocatani ferunt) j)ueros 
expoiiunt.’ The writer de Orig. G. R. 20, says that tJie children were 
exposed at the Ar))or Jtuminalis ; but he derives the tree from the cattle 
lying under it to ruminate, Plutarch, Rom. 8, says tliat the ark in which 
the twins were exposed was carried by the stream to the ])lucc called 
(ierinalus ; w hich he derives from (Tcnnani ; and that near it w as the Ficus 
Ruminalis, wdiieli was eitJicr derived from Romulus, or from the rumi- 
nating of cattle, or from the twins having been suckled under it by the 
wolf ; ruma being equivalent to mamma; ib. 4. Ovid, like Livy, follow'S 
the derivation from Itomulus: 

Arbor erat, remanent vestigia, qufcqne vocatur 

Rumina nunc tieus, Roinula ficus erat. — Fast. ii. 'h)9-10. 

VaiTO, de L. L, v. § 5t: (rennalum a g<‘rmaui8 Jtomulo et Remo, quod 
ad fictim ruminalem ibi inventi, <[iio aqua hiberna Tiberis cos detulerat in 
alveolo expositos. JServius, a<l ^En. viii. 90, mentions the derivations of 
Ficus Ruminalis from Romiduft and ruma; Pint. Qiuest. Rom. c. 57, the 
latter. The fragments of an article on the Ficus Ruminidis are in Festus, 

p. 270. 

Germains, or Cermalus, w as on the edge of the Palatine hill (see Becker, 
vol. 1. }). 417), and the original Ruminal Fig-tree stood near it. When, 
how'ever, tliis tree had disappeared, tlie tradition seem.s to have been trans- 
feiTed to anotijor tig-tree, iii tJie Couiitium : the revival of which, in iho 
year 59 a.d., 8^10 years, as Tacitus declares, since the time of Romulus, was 
considered a prodigy ; Ann. xiii. 58. See, on this substitution of one 
tree for anoth<*r, Becker, ib. p. 292. 

The verses of Ovid, describing tbe address of the servants of Amuliua 
to the children, when tho}^ are finally deserted, tleserve to be quoted: 

At si qiiis vestne deus esset originis auctor, 

Tn tarn prjeei]>iti tempore ferret opom. 

Ferret opem certe, si non ope piater egoret, 

Quae tact a est uno mater et orba die. 

Nata simul, inoritura simul, simul ite sub undaa 
Corpora. Desierat, deposiiitque sinn. 

Fast. ii. 397-102. 

(90) The story of the w olf is recognised by the principal Roman poets. 
Thus Virgil, i. 275 : 

Inde lupie fulvo nutrieis togminc la'tus 
Romulus excipiet gentem. 

And again at greater length, in the description of the shield of .^I^neas, 
./En. viii. 630 4. The latter passage is said to be taken from Ennius, Fragm. 
p. 17.' Also Ovid, Fast, ii. 411—20; and Propertius, ii. 6, 20. 

Tu eriininia auctor 
Nutritus duro, Eomule, laele fero?. 

Also, iii. 9, 61. Cic. do Rep. ii. 2, likew ise speaks of Romulus as ‘ Sil- 
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hovered near them, and brought them tbod.(‘^^) The hhopliords, 
belioldiiig tliis marvellous occurrence, and seeing in it the inter- 
ference of a god, drive away the wolf, who retreats slowly, 
and like a tame animal. They then take up the chiMren, 
ami intrust them to Faustulus, one of the herdsmen of Amiilius, 
whose wife has lately borne a dead child. 

In this narrative, however, as it was handed down by the 
early Roman historians, there was much which violated the la ws 
of historical probability. And hence other succeeding writers, 
whose canon of belief was less indulgent, hacf, even before the 
time of Dionysius and Livy, reduced the supernatural incidents 
to the standard of everyday life. Those writers regarded the 
exposure of the children as improbable ; while the tameness of 
the wolf, and her maternal care of the twins, seemed to them 
an incident too marvellous for real life, and fitted only for the 
theatre, The account which they gave in its stead was, that 


vestris bollusD austentatus uberibua.* Justin, xliii. 2, attempts to sug- 
gest a natural reason for the prodigy: ‘ Set! Fortuna origini Roinana) pro- 
spiciens pueros lupa* alendos obtulit ; qua^ am/6\s'is eidulis diatenta uhera 
exinanire ciiplens nutrieeni se infaiitibua pnebuit.* 

{91) The inc?ident of the woodpecker is mentioned in Orig. Gent. Rom. 
20 ; Ovid, Fast. iii. 54 ; Pint, Rom. 4. Serv ius, ad .din, i. 273, adds the 
parra : * Sed cum eos Faustulus, })astor ejus loci, aniniadvertisset nutriri 
a ferA, et picum parramque circumvolit.ire, siispicatus divincp originis 
sobolem,’ &c. 

(92) The LupcTcal was a cave on the declivity of the Palatine hill, 
wliich was, according to one ex})lanation, connected with the wolf of 
Romulus. See Dion. Ilal. i. 79 ; where the ^^or^ls to aXo-oy down to 
X/yeroi are a note of Dionysius. See above, p. 23S. The same cause is 
assigned by Ovid, Fast. ii.'3Hl — 422. The Lupercal, hov^ever, as well as 
the Luperci and tlie Lupt.Tcalia, were also traced to an Arcadian origin : 
tliey were supposed to have been introduced bv Evander, and to be more 
ancient than Itomulus : sec Ovid, Fast. ii. 279, 423. Virgil adopts the 
Arcadian origin for Ihe Lupercal, and Livy for tlic Lupercalia: the latter 
is likewise followed by Dionysius, i. 32. Sec the explanation above, 
p. 287, n. 67. PJutarcli, Rom. 21, is in doubt which origin he ought 
to prefer. The Arcadian derivation seems to hiju specious : but then, he 
says, the Luperci begin their circuit at the placowliere Romulus was said to 
have been exposed. This looks as if the rites were derived from the she- 
wolf. Tie adds that the dilficulty is increased by the nature of the cere- 
monial : ra di hpwu^pa ttjv tnriav mufi Svaromttrrop. Concerning the Arca- 
dian AvKoia, see iL. F. Hermann, Gottesdicnstliehcn Alterthiimer, § 61 , 
n. 10. 

(93) Brtpoi ik ovcky tCjv pvOioEt^rk^mv aKiovvri^ taro^iKy ypa<py 7 rpo<rqjcfiv, 
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Numitor having procured other newborn children, substituted 
them for the twins of Silvia : that the substituted children were 
put to death by Amulius ; while the genuine twins were secretly 
intrusted by IS’uinitor to Faustulus, one of the king’s herdsmen, 
who was inductul to unilertake the dangerous charge by his brother 
Faustinus, a herdsman of Numitor.('^*^) They added, moreover, 
that the wife of Faustulus, by name Acca Larentia, who nursed 
the children, had been a woman of unchaste life, and had hence 
acquired the name of Lupa ; and that t]je fable of the she-wolf 
suckling the twinsjiiad arisen from this confusion. (‘•^'’) A festival 
of Larentalia was derived from Acca Larentia, and the College 


rfiv yt cLTToBtfnv rtSv wff kKeXiifOrj toXq virfjpkraiQf yivofiivtiu, irri* 

Oavov ftvai ifai rffg XvKaiprfg rh rSatsohv^ f} ropg fiatrrovg rcig iraf 

SioiCf wg ^pafiartK^g petrrdi/ droirtag ^latrupovcriv. — Dion. Hal. i. 84. Compare 
the expression of Livy respecting an alleged marvel at the capture of 
Veii ; Hscc ad ostentationem scenaj gaudeniis miraculis aptiora quam ad 
fidem, neque aflirrnarc neqiie refellere est opera protium ; v. 21. So 
l^olybius, li. 50, contrasts tlio ends of history and tragedy : the former 
seeking to instruct by truth, the latter to amuse by specious fiction. 
Plutarch likewise, speaking of tlio foundation legend of Rome, says : 
IfTTOirrov pkp Ipioig i(TTl t 6 ^papariKbv Kal TrXacrpaTCjdeg. Rom. 8. 

(94) <^av(m5Xei), which stands in the common text, ought to be changed 
into 0avorTi'p<Of itw reading of the Vat. MS. Pint. Rom. 10.« calls him 
Pleisiinus, which name ought perhaps to bo restored in Dionysius. 

(95) Dion. Hal. i. 84, The same explanation is mentioned by Livy; 
Sunt qui Larenliam, viilgato corpore. lupam inter i)a8tort»8 vocatam pu- 
tent ; inde locum fabula) ac rniraculo datum ; i. 4 ; by Plutarch, Rom, 4, 
and Zonaras, vii. 1, ad fin. According to Orig. Gent. Rom. 21, Valcrixis 
Antias adopted this rationalist construction of the tale ; ‘ At vero Valerius 
tradit pueros ex RI1C&- Silvia iiaios Amulium regem Faustulo servo necan- 
dos dedisse ; sed eum a Niiinitore exoratum, no pucri necarentur, Accaj 
Ijarentiaj aniicje suso niitriendos dedisso ; quam nuilicrcin, eo quod pretio 
corpus esset vulgarc solita, Lupam di<*tam c. 21 (Krause, p. 271). Ser- 
vius follow^s on the same side; ‘Quod autem a Ixipji alti dicuntur, fabu- 
losuni figmentumest ad celandam auetorum Romani generis turpitudincm. 
Ncc incongrue lictnm est, iiam et mercl rices lupas vocamus ; unde et Inpa- 
naria ad ^En. i. 273. The expression was in common use in the time of 
J uvenal : 

Ito, quibus grata est picta lupa barbara mitra. — iii, 66. 

But I have been unable to discover any authority for the assertion of 
Dionysius, that XvKaipa had the same meaning in Greek, 

Strabo, v. 3, § 2, says that the common story about the exposure is in- 
credible: wc must suppose that some pow^erful man, among the subjects 
of Amulius, received the children and brought them up. Plut. Rom. 6, 
says that, according to the version of those rdv itKonop pdXXop, 

Numitor was privy to the act of Faustulus, and paid the expenses of 
rearing the children. 

VOL. L C C 
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of the Twelve Arval Broth ers(^*^) was traced to Romulus and the 
eleven sons of Acca. 

The twins, saved from the cruelty of their unnatural uncle, 
are brouglit up on the Palatine hill, under the names ot Romulus 
and Remus. Here their education took place among lude and 
illiterate shepherds : all trace of the cultivattnl Creek colony, 
said to have been establishcid on the Palatine hill by 1 Ivaiuler, 
has disappeared, They Avere even believed to have? lived 
in j)astoral huts, formed merely of wood and straw. One of 
these, cherished as a sacred relic of the foflnder of the city, 
was preserved, on the l^alatine hill, and re])aired fmm time 
to time, Avithout any alteration of its original strii(dure.('’^) 
According to anotlier account, Rcmiulus and his brothrr Avere 
sent by Faustulus to the neighbouring town of (Jabii, where 
they were instructed in Greek letters and music, and the use 
of Grecian arms.(''^) 


(96) With respect to the Larenfalia, see Ovid, Fast. iii. »56-S ; Feshis, 
p. 119 ; Yarro, de L. L. vi. § 23. With r(*speet to the ArA^al brothers, 
Gell. N. A. vi, 7 ; Pliny, N. If, xviii. 2. There is a strange story* wliich 
eonnoets Aeca Larentia itli a bet of the keeper of the temple of llereiiles, 
a rieli man named Taruti us or Carucius, and a bequest of lands to the 
Roman people. See Maerob. Saturn, i. 10 ; Plut. Kom. 6. Plutarch dis- 
tin^ishes two Larentias: M bich is the usu^ resource of desperate mytho- 
logists. Cato told a story about Larentia wliich seems to have been an 
explanato^ legend for some public lands, and for a monument and annual 
rites dedicated to her : ‘ Cato ait Larentiam meretricio qufcstu locuple- 
tatam post excessum suum populo a^oa Turaeoin, Scinurium, Lintirium et 
Solinium relicpiisse ; et ideo sepuleri magnificentiS. et annuce parentationis 
honore dignatam Maerob. ib. Also Gell. N, A. vi. 7 : Sed Acca Larentia 
corpus in vulgus dabat, pecuniainque eiiicruerat ox eo qusestu uberem. 
Fx testamento, ut in Antiatis historic seriptum est, Romulum regem, ut 

J uidam alii tradiderunt, populuin Romanum bonis suis heredem fecit. 
Compare the stories in Herod, ii. 134-5, about Rhodoiiis, the courtezan. 

(97) See Dion. Hal. i. 31-3 ; above, ch, viii. § 4. 

(98) See Dion. Hal. i. 79, where the words <5v fn down to Svvauiv 
are a note inserted by Dionysius himself in his summary of the earlier 
writers. The is clearly Ilionysius. See above, p. 238. 

(99) Dion. Hal. i. 84; PJut. Rom. 6; Grig. Gent. Rom. 21. The 
latter writer adds that the expenses of their education at Gabii were pri- 
vately defrayed by Numitor; Steph. Byz. in Tafitoi fan error for rd/Siot) 
says : iroXiQ 'IraX/ac, y oi Trtpi 'iHftov lirai^tvOrjfrav, Dionysius does not 
seem to regard Gabii as more Hellenic than other Latin cities ; but assumes 
that Romulus and Remus might have received a Greek education in any 
Latin town. The story however is not included in the version which he 
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Romulus and Remus have now reached the age at which it 
was appointed l>y fate that the secret of their birth should be 
revealed, and an end put to the triumphant injustice of Amulius. 
When they wtae eighteen years old,(^^^^^) a dispute arose between 
the herdsmen of Numitor and Amulius ; which ended in Remus 
being taken in an ambush, during the accidental absence of 
Romulus, and liis being led away in chains to Alba.(^^'^) Upon 
his return, Romulus is informed of the misfortune which has 
befallen his ])rother, and is about to fly to his rescue. His 
eagerness render^ it necessary for Faustulus to disclose to him 
their connexion with the royal house of Alba, of which fact he 
had been hitlierto ignorant. Upon hearing this important in- 
telligence, Romulus decides to make a concerted attack upon 
Amuliu.s, for the purpose of avenging his own and his brother's 
wrongs, as well as those of his mother and grandfather. The 
villagers are ordered to collect in the city of Alba, but to enter 


seems to adopt. It was doubtless introduced for the purposoof explaining 
how iioitiulus, whose youth had been passed among illiterate shepherds, 
suddenly became a legislator and a statesman, imbued with civil and mili- 
tary wisdom, at the age of 18, 

(100) This age is mentioned by Dion. Hal. i. 79. Eutropius gives tho 
same age : ‘ Is [li-omulusj cum inter pastores latrocinaretur, octodecim 
annos natus, urbem exiguam in Palatino monte constituit;’ i. 1. Also 
Solinus, i. 18, and Dio Cass. vol. i. p. 6. 

(101) The circumstance of his being chained, or of his hands being tied, 
was particularly mentioned by Fabius, Dion. Hal. i. 80. Different causes 
were assigned for the absence of Romulus. One w as that he was gone to 
offer sacrifices at Coenina ; ib. 79. Another was that they were surprised 
during the celebration of the Lupcrcalia, and that the troop of Remus was 
attacked and overpowered, while tliat of Romulus was at a distance; ib. 80. 
An account somewhat similar to the last is cited from the second book of 
the Pontifical Annals. Romulus is described os absent, and the stratagem 
is supposed to have been used at the suggestion of Amulius — which diners 
wholly from the story of Dionysius. The contrivance em^doyed is to in- 
vite Remus to a giune w'^hich consisted in trying who could carry fartliest, 
between his teeth, a atone used in weighing w ool, with his hands tied be- 
hind his back. As soon as Remus is rendered helpless, ho is seized, and 
carried to Alba ; Orig. Gent. Rom. 22. This seems to be tho explanatory 
legend of a rustic sport, Livy, i. 6, says that they were attacked by the 
herdsmen of Nunutor, during the celebration of the Lupercalia — that 
Romulus was able to defend himself, but that Remus was overpow ered, 
PlutiCrch, Rom. 7, says that w'hile Romulus was absent, on account of some 
sacrifice — for ho was fond of religious acts — Remus was attacked and taken, 
by the herdsmen of Numitor. 
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it by various gates, in order to avoid suspicion ; while liOmulus 
himself is the first to be at the appointed place. 

In the meantime, Romus is brought before Aniulitis, and is 
accu.sed of numerous outrages by the herdsmen of hlumitor. 
Amulius decides that he is guilty, but hands him over to Xumi- 
tor, who is the injured party, for punishment. Numitor is 
struck by his noble manner and appearance, so superior to those 
of a mere peasant, and questions him in private as to his origin. 
On hearing the account of his exposure, Numitor suspects the 
truth ; and asks him whether, if his life is spared, he will assist 
in an attempt to dethrone the usurper. Remus gladly accepts 
the proposal, is set at liberty, and soon afterwards joins his 
brother, whom he meets near the town. The two brothers then 
repair together to Numitor, when Romulus mentions the proofs 
disclosed to him by Faustulu.s, and a recognition takes place. 
At this critical moment Faustulus reaches Alba, bearing 'with 
him the skiff or ark in which the children were exposed, intending 
to exhibit it to Numitor as a proof of his veracity. (^‘’*) lie is, 
however, seized by the guards, and broiight before Amulius. On 
being interrogated, he admits that the twins are alive, which 
induces the king to make an attempt to seize them, by the indi- 
cations which Faustulus is able to afford. The time for any such 
measure is however gone by ; the preparations made by Romulus 
and Numitor take effect; the palace. of Amulius is forced by 


( 102 ) This is done by a pocniliar ap]dicatioTi of the tnlionis, tT/c 

Toif No/xtrwjia iroul Kvfjiav^ tiTTiuv rtf Cpdaavri t 6 dvn'tru^tAV 

ov TTooc pdWov rov irtwovdoTOQ 6fj>ei\€Tau — iJion. II al. i. 81. 

The HiKieiit Greek pro\erb Mas, iraOtliv (see Blomfield, Gloss, 

ad -.'Esch, Clioopli. ‘307) ; but it did not imply that the punishment 
should be deterininod and inllictcd by the injured party. Eivy briefly 
mentions llie fact, Sic Nuiuitori ad supplicium Ecnius doditur; i. 5. 
Likewise Plat. Roni. 7. There was another story, M'hich represented the 
quarrel of the herflsmcn as having been fomented by JNumitor, Mho flien 
complained to Amulius, and demanded that Faustulus and his sons should 
be given uj) to him. Hereupon an investigation takes place, many wit- 
nesses flock to the (*ity, and l^iunitor is enalned, nith tlie assistaneo of the 

E orsons thus collected, to make a succi'ssful attack ujpon Amulius ; Dion, 
[al. i. 84. 


( 103 ) According to Pint. Bom. 7, there were some brazen ribs in this 
skiff, on which some indistinct Jet.ters M ere engraved. Copied by Zonaras, 
vii. 2 . 
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a party of armed men ; the few guards are easily disp 
and Ainulius is put to death. Numitor thus reed 
rightful powei-,(^^^) and Rhea Silvia is released from her dungeon. 

The imme diate motive for the foundation of Rome is related 
with some discrepancy. Dionysius represents it as suggested 
and arranged by Numitor, who makes a grant of territory to his 
nephews, and supplies them with money, arms, com, slaves, 
beasts of burthen, and all things necessary for the establishment 
of a new city. Many of the commonalty were also ready to 
emigrate ; while many noble Trojan families (about fifty of which 


(104) Dion. Hal. i. 84, concludes his narration by 8aying-*^at/ra fikv offp 
rote frepi rdv ^d/Siop eiprjrai. Plutarch, Bom. 8, attributes the chief part of 
the story to Fabius and Diodes of Peparethus, the latter of whom (he says) 
seems to have first published an account of the foundation of Rome. 
Compare c. 3. A long passage in this part of Dionysius, bogiiming at ip ip 

olfTOi in i. 82, and ending at rtp n^avtrrifXip in c. 84, is preserved in the 

Excerpts of Nicolaus Daniasc^enus, Fragin. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 409. In this 
expedition, Romulus, we are told, divided his men into hundreds, and placed 
at the head of eaeJi a man^bearing a pole surmounted with a bundle of 
grass : Plut. Bom. 8 ; Orig. O.R. 22. This is an explanatory legend of 
the military division called manipulus, A festival legend was also 
derived from this pari of the story of Romulus and Remus by an elegiac 
poet named 13utas, who wrote on the Mytlji(*al Causes of Roman Insti- 
tutions — a w^ork in verse, similar to Plutarch's Qinrstiones Roniana? in 
prose. In the Lupercalia, a part of the ceremonies consisted of a course 
of naked men, w ho struck persons whom they met w ith skins. Rutas 
explained this as a memorial of the joyful course of Romulus and Remus, 
after tlie defeat of Amulius, to the spot where they had been suckled by 
the wolf. Two lines of ihc poem are preserved. 

*Ep7roctove rvTrropraj, ottwi; rore ^doyetp* 

'Ef Wtov t)di Piuog. 

Plut. Num. 21. 

Butas in Causalibus is ^oted in Arnob. adv. Nat. v. 18. 

(105) Dion. llal. i. vS5, describes Numitor as resuming his former pow'or, 
and restoring the lawless and despotic government of Amulius to the 
former legal state of things : iic r^g irpore^ov irrKTxovfffjg dropiag tig t6p 
dpxalop iK6ffjiti TpoTTov. According to tnis view*, the rvi}appig of Amulius 
being suppresseu, the old legal and moderate course of the f^aoiXda is re- 
established. This is a Grecnan idea. Livy represents tlie change in a dif- 
ferent light. He describes Numitor as convening an assembly of the citi- 
zens, and addressing it upon the wrongs w hich he had suflered from his 
brother, the part w hich he had taken in his punishment, the origin of his 
nephew'8, &c., w hereupon Boinulus and Remus salute him as king, and the 
voice of the multitude confirms their act : ‘ quum avum regem saliitassent, 
sccuta ex omni multitudine eonsentiens vox ratuin nomen imperiumque regi 
effecit.' i. 6. Compare Plut. Rom. 9. According to Sorvius, ad JEn. vi. 778, 
Romulus and Remus shared the government of Alba with their grand* 
father for one year. 
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were still extant in the time of Dionysius) joined tlie ru w colo- 
Livy and others represent Romulus and Remus as 
taking the lead in the matter, and wishing to found a ne w city 
in tlie place where they had been exposed and brought up ( 

When the expedition for' founding the new city is formed, it 
divides itself into two parties, each under its own h ader. 
Romulus proposes the Palatine hill as the site, Rernus prefers a 
place called Remoriii. The question is referred to Numitor, wlio 
advises them to resort to the method of auguries. Romulus 
accordingly takes his station on the Palatine hill, and Remus on 
the Aventine, or on Remoria. Remus first sees a flight of six 
vultures, Romulus afterwards sees a flight of twelve. A question, 
to be resolved only by the College of Augurs, arises, whether the 
priority of the one augury, or the larger number of birds in the 
other, was to be taken as the sign of the divine preference. 

(10 6 ) i. 85, Varro and Ilygimis wrote works on the Trojan families of 
Rome : * Hyginus, qui de familiia Trojanis sorimit Serv. ad ^n, v. 389. 

‘ Quod Varro docet in libris quos de fainiliis Trojanis scripsit ib. 704. 
The subject of the Trojan families of Rome is fully illustrated by Sehwe- 
glcr, K. (t, vol. i. p, 33 i — 0 . He thinks that the number mentioned 
by Dionysius, is an exaggeration. 

( 107 ) Li\y i. C, says ; ‘ Tta Numitori Alhanfi permissA. re, Romnlum 
Remumque cu 2 hdo cepit, in iis locis ubi expositi ubique educati erant, urbia 
eondenda'.’ PJiitaroirs account is similar ; Kom. 9. Cic. de Rep. ii. 3 , 
describes the foundation of the city and the choice of its site as the acts 
of Romulus himself. 

(loS) Somcf raud is likewise imputed to Rbmulua, which is variously 
narrated; see Dion. Hal. i. SO; Plul. Rom. 9. Plutarch says that this 
event was the origin of the Homan custom of taking auguries, as much as. 
pos-^ihle, from vultures. He adds that the vulture is the most innocent 
of all animals: inasmuch as it fei'ds only upon dead bodies, never attacks 
any living thing, and abstains even from the dead of its own sjjecies : it 
never injures any vegetable or animal product wdiich is valuable to man. 
CoL Mure, Journal of a Tour in Greece, vol. i. p. 113 — 5, has some remarks 
on the augury of Romulus and Remus ; wliich liow'ever lie assumes to liave 
been taken from eiKjJen. Vultures are still abundant in Greece; but aro 
not found in Italy, except in the Alps. I am not aware of any proof of 
their existence in ancient Italy. Livy, xli. 21 , describes a great pestilence 
at Romo in 174 b.c, in which many dead bodies lay unlmried in the streets, 
but were Jiot consumed by dugs or vultures. ‘ Cadavera, intacta a canibus 
ac vuUuribus, tabes absumebat ; satisque constabat iicc illo nec priore anno, 
in tanta strage bourn hominumque vulturium usciuam visum.' This seems 
to show that there were no vultures in the country near Romo. Varro, 
we are told, reported a dictum of Vettiiis, a Roman augur, concemingthe 
twelve vultures of Romulus, that, as Rome had survived its 120 th year, it 
would attain to a duration of 1200 years. Censorin. de Die Nat. c. 17. Upon 
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Instead, however, of referring this nice point to the decision of 
j)ersons versed in augural lore, the adherents of each leader 
j)refer a more summary and violent course. A fight takes place, 
in which the party of Romulus prevails ; Remus is killed ; and 
Faustulus, tliuir adopted father, throwing himself between the 
ranks, in ordt-r to avert the bloodshed, also loses his life. Ro- 
mulus buries his brother at Remoria ; and iJioiiysius informs us 
that a stone lion which stood in the forum near the rostra, was 
called the monument of Faustulus. According to another 
and more popular story, Remus met his death because, in defiance 
of his brothers prohibition, he leaped over the wall of the new 
city. One of the bystanders, named Celer, hereupon gave him 
a death-blow with the rustic instrument which he held in his 
hand.(^^®) The latter story is the explanatory legend of the 


this, Gibbon has the following comment : * As early as the time of Cicero 
and Varro, it was the opinion of the Roman augurs, that the twelve vul- 
tures which Romulus had seen, represented the twelve centuries, assigned 
for the fatal period of his city. Tins prophecy, disregarded pcrlmps in the 
season of health and prosperity, inspired the people with gloomy appre- 
hensions, when the twelfth century, clouded with disgrace and misfortune, 
was almost elapsed ; and even posterity must acknowledge with some sur- 
prise, that the arbitrary interpretation of an accidental or fabulous circum- 
stance lias been seriously veriiied in the dowufal of tiie Western Empire.' 
Decl. an<l FaU, c. 35. Reckoning twelve centuries from the year 753 n.c. 
w e reach tlie year 417 a.d. TJie extinction of the Western Empire took 
place in 470 a.d. 

( 109 ) Dion. Hal. i. 85 — 7 ; Orig. Gent. Rom. 23. ^ According to the 
last writer, J^icinius Macer mentioned the deatJis of Remus and Faustulus 
on this occasion, whereas a historian named Egnatius described Remus as 
^not only not having lost his life in this conlhct, but as having survived 
Romulus. Tibullus says : 

Romulus caiterna; nondum foinnaverat urbis 

Mceuia, cousorti non habitaiida Remo. — ii. 5, 23-4. 

See Becker, vol. i. ]j. 294, w liere there are other accounts respecting 
the monument of Faustulus. Ulie legend w as probably unfixed. 

(no) Ovid, Fast. iv. 800 — 18, describes the augury as being in favour 
of Romulus, and as being peaceably acquiesced in by Remus. He attri- 
butes tlie death of Remus to Celer, ib. 813. Romulus laiuenis his brother’s 
tmiimely death : 

Dat tomen exequiaa, ncc jam suspendere fletum 
iSustiuct, et pietas dissimulata patot. 

Osculaquo applicuit posito suprema ferctro, 

Atque ait, iuvito frater adempto, vale ! — v. 819—52. 

For the story of iiemus leaping over the wall, sec also Dion. Hal, i, 87 ; 
PJut. Rom. 10 ; Livy i. 7. Some said tliat he w^as killed by Celer ; otliers, 
by Romulus hixuselt. Servius, ad ADn. vi. 780 , says it is a fable that Remus 
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Celeres, a body of horsemen who occur in the early llonmn 
history. It likewise served to account for the ride of lloinaii 
law, that whoever entered or left a city or camp by scaling the 
wall, and without passing through the gate, was to be punished 
with death. 

Romulus, having first taken measures for expiating tlu' death 
of Remus, and the other blood shed in the civil conflict, by causing 
the people to pass through fires, proceeds to mark out tlu^ limits 
of the new town with a plough drawn l)y an ox and a lieiler — 
a usage which the Romans still practised in the time of Dionysius. 
Other peculiar religious rites were also performed ; and tln^ day 
of the foundation, the 21st of April, was celebrated by a rustic 
festival, in honour of the goddess Pales, called Palilia, which 
continued to be observed in aftertimes. 

The limits of the city said to have been described by Romulus 
were shown in the historical age, and were called Roma 
quadrata.Q^^) Another legend however confined it to a square 


was killed by Romulus fur l(‘aping over the wall ; but see Servius, ad xi. 
nos. Arguments arc* founded upon the supposed fratricide of Romulus, by 
Cicero de Off*, iii. 10, and Augustin. Civ. Dei, iii. 0. 

(111) See Pint. Rom. ii. and the extract of Poinponius in Digest, i. 8, 
11. Si (juis violaverit muros, eapite punitur, sieuti si quis transeendet 
scalis admotis vel aliil ({ualibet riitione; nam civcs Romanos aliii quain 
per portM.s egredi non licet, ([uiim illiid hostile et aboininandum sit. r«'ani 
et Romuli fr<iter llcinus occisus tniditur ob id, ([uoil muruiii transeeridcrc 
volucrii. Zonaras, vii. ;l, makes this incident the origin of a similar rule 
with respe(*t to the Roman cam]). 

(112) Dion. Hal. i. SS ; Pint. Rom. 12 ; Cic. de Div. ii. 47 ; Plin, H, N., 
xi. 00; Ovid, Fa.st. iv. 721—802. This day was called the Dies Natalis of 
Rome; see Ovid, ib. 8U0. On the rustom of passing through the fire, see 
Ovid, lb. 781, and V'irg. yEii. xi. 7So — S. Concerning tlie Palilia, and its 
connexion uith the foundation of Rome, see Schwcglcr, ]>. 411. Compare 
Solin. i. Hi. Ft observatum deince])S, no qua hostia i^alilibus Ciederetur, 
ut dies iste a sanguine purus essel, cujus sigiiifieationem do partu Him 
traclain volant. The origin of the festival of Leniuria, or Ijemurulia, ts 
also referred by 0\id, Fast. v. 449 — 90, to the foundation of Roim^. Ho 
supposes it to have bt‘(*ri originally instituted for appeasing the soul of 
Remus, and to have been afterwards extended to the souls of all the 
departed. He therefore conceives the primitive name Remuria to ha\e 
been changed into Lemuna, This is however a mere etymological fiction : 
the festival was evidently derived from the old Latin word Itmure/t, See 
Orelli ad Ilorat. Ep. ii. 2, 209. 

(i £3) See Pint. .Rom. 9, and Solin. i. 17-18, w here its limits are deifined. 
Compare Dion. Hal. ii. 95. It was recognised by Ennius and Varro. See 
Becker, vol. i. p. 105 --8, 
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building in front of the temple of the Palatine Apollo. There 

was a furtlu r story that another Jioma quadrata had been 
founded by a llomulus and a Remus, of earlier date, different 
from the sons of Rhea.f^^'’) To attempt, with some recent anti- 
quarians, to reconcile these unfixed accounts, would be a vain 
labour. 

We are informed that L. Tarutius P’irmanus, a contemporary 
of Cicero and Varro, who was deeply versed in astrological 
science, undertook to cast the horosco23e of Rome, starting from 
the assumfjtion that its birth fell on the 21st of April above 
mentioned, between the second and third hour, J upiter being in 
Pisces, Saturrr, Venus, JMars, and Mercury in Scor 2 )io, the sun in 
Taurus, and the moon in Libra.(^’") We learn further that 
Varro proposed to Tarutius the inverse case of the astrological 
problem, and required him, from the known acts and adventures 
of Romulus, to determine the day of his birth.(^^®) The astro- 
loger did not shrink from the task; and, after making his 
calculations, he fixed the conception of Rhea at the first year of 
the second Olympiad, the third hour of the twenty-third day of 
the Egyptian month Choeak, when there was a complete eclipse 
of the sun ; and the birth of Romulus at sunrise on the 21 st of 
Thoth. He further c{xlculated that Rome was founded by bim 
on the 9th of Pharmuthi, between the second and third hour.(^^®) 
By adding eighteen years, the su 2 )posed age of Romulus at the* 
foundation of the city, to Olymp. II. 1., we obtain the exact 
year of the Varronian era; so that we must either suppose Varro 
to have adopted the calculation of Tarutius as the basis of his 


( 114 ) Festus, p. 268. 

( 115 ) Dio Cass. vol. i. p. 6 . 

(ti6) See Sdiweglcr, i. 1 , p. 44G — 8 . 

( 117 ) See Cic. tie Div. ii. 47 ; Solinus, i. 18. 

(ri 8 ) Varro very properly argued rr/c aftrije Onupiac flvai xpovop rt 
\nl36vrai uif9(nSivov vtvltTtwc jStov ‘Ki>otiwtTp, xai (ittf ^oOtpn 0ii(nuaat 
riut. Korn. 12. 

. ( 119 ) Plut. Rom. 12. A list of the Egyptian months — which were 
probably used by all mathematici of the ChaUlK'nn School in their colca- 
latious — may be seen iu Oliutou’s F. H. vol. ii. p. 328. 
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chronology, or Tanitius to have fitted his calculation to the era 
assumed by Varro.(^®®) 

§ 7 Such was, in its main outlines, and with certain varia* 
tions introduced to meet the requirements of a more sceptical 
age, the foundation legend of Rome, as it had been reduced into 
a narrative form by Fabius Pictor, the earliest Roman historian, 
and related by him and other subsequent historians of their 
country as the authentic account of the origin of the Roman 
state. It was unquestionably accepted and believed by the bulk 
of the Roman people, in the age of Augustus, as a true history ; 
and Romulus, the founder and first king, was, in their eyes, a 
real man, not less than Brutus, Coriolanus, or Camillus. Every 
city in antiquity had its fouiulatiou legend, as every family of 
distinction or political importance traced its pedigree up to a 
divine or heroic progenitor.(‘‘‘) The imperial city of Rome, 
which soon began to subjugate its petty neighbours, and even in 
the time of Pyrrhus stood [)re-eminent among the Italian states, 
W'as not likely to remain unprovided with this essential appendage 
of national dignity. But, like many other cities whose origins 
were lost in the mists of antiquity, different versions of its foun- 
dation got into currency ; the evidence for the generally received 


(1 2 0) Plutarch, ib., says that there was an ccliiwcof the aun on the day 
» of the foundation of Home: ulneh was supposed to have been known 

to Antiniachus, an epic poet of Teos. Compare Clinton ad aim. 763. 

(1 2 1) Nequo eiiim minus credidit reeentior Ca'sar aviam Venerem, 
quam patrem antiquior Koinulus Marteni, says Auf^ustine, Civ. Dei, iii. 4. 

( 122 ) This point is touched upon by Livy, in his apologetic allusion to 
the fabulous nature of the foundaiiou story of Itonie. ‘Datur haie venia 
antiquitati, ut, miscemlo hurnana divims, primordia urbium augustiora 
facial. Et si cui populo licere oportet, consecrare origincs suas, ct addeos 
referre auctorcs, ea belli gloria est populo Eomano, ut quuin suuni con- 
ditorisque sui parentem Martem potiBsinmm ferat, tarn et hoc goutes 
humaua) patiantur a'ouo animo, quam impi:riuni patiuutur.' Prasf. 
Ferre is here used in the same sense, as in the words of Tacitus, Ann. xv. 
72 : Ex Caio Ciesare se genitum ferebat. Compare, too, Livy’s remark, 
after he had described the measures of Amulius for extinguishing all male 
heirs of Numitor : ‘ Sed debebatur, ut opinor, fatis tantai origo urbis, 
maximiquo secundum deorum opes imperii principium.’ Ovid, East. iv. 
31 — 66, traces the pedigree of liornulus and Eemus up to Auchises and 
Venus, and from Auchises up to J iipiter : so that the line terminates in a 
god both on the paternal and maternal sides, oven without reference to 
Mars. 
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story was not of such a naturl as to command universal asmh^ 
or to prevent discordant legends passing into circulation. In 
the case of Rome there were many such legends, wholly irre- 
concilable with the detailed narrative which we have above 
repeated ; inconsistent not only with its details, but with its 
fundamental structure, and implying its entire falsity. Of these 
the majority emanated from Greek writers ; some however 
even of the native historians seem to have adopted origins 
inconsistent with the Fabian legend of Romulus and Remus. 
Dionysius particularly dwells on ^o great discrepancy in the 
accounts of the foundation of Rome ; and speaks of the labour 
which he had bestowed upon the study of numerous writings on 
the subject. 

The following, then, are various accounts of the origin or 
foundation of Romo, equally independent of one another, and of 
the celebrated national legend which has been already recounted : 

1 Rome was founded by the Pelasgians, during their wan- 
derings, who gave it the name of /ow/ujj, from their strength in 
arms.(***) 

2 In early times, some emigrants wont from Athens to 
Sicyon and Thespim, a large portion of Avhom migrated a second 
time, on account of the want of dwellings, and were driven by 
the wind to Italy, where they remained, and from their wander- 
ings were called Aherrigincs. Those of them who were subjected 
to the united rule of Cucius and Pinarius, gave to the Palatine 
hill, where most of them settled, the name of Valentia, from 
the power of the ruler. When Evander and .^Eneas came to 
Italy, with a large number of persons who spoke Greek, the name 


( 123 ) dfi(pitTf5Tjrt}ff€OJC Sk TToWrjc ovatjc xai 

TTfpi rCiv oiVtOTcUi/ rijj; TToXetdC, ohli avrd^ (ffiijv dfioXoyovfttva irpog 

dirdvTiiiv — i. 72. *X**^*^ TroWoi’i,* Kal 6.\\ovg r*op *E\- 

XrfPtKoip Trapfxffffi^tti- <Tvyypa(f^hwv, 01 dtafopovg aTrotpaipovcri ro{}g oiKitTrag rijg 
froKewg^ Vra fit) do^atfii juatcpf/yopeTp, irri roi>g ^Pu/fiatojp tXi^fropat (rvyypa(jitig.~ 
i, 73 . ^ piv ovv ipoi Svpapig kykpiro <rvp ttvXXv ippovriSt dptvptXVy re 

Kal *l*wpatu}p ffvxvdg dpaXt^apkptp ypapdg virlp rov 'Pwpaiipp yivovg^ rom^e 
Itrrip, — u 8S). 

( 124 ) Plut. Bom. 1 . Antiocliiis, tho historian, assumed the existence 
of a city named Borne in very early times, in tho reigns of Italus and 
Merges, Dion. Hal. i. 73. Above, p. 277. 
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was changed into Rome. This account is cited from the author 
of a history of Cumaj.(‘-®) 

3 Latinus, the son of Ulysses and Circo, gave the city its 
name after a sister, who was dead.(^*®) 

4 According to Xenagoras, a writer of unknown date, three 
sons of Ulysses and Circe — Romus, Antias, and Ardeas — ^founded 
the three cities, of Rome, Antium, and Ardea.(*®'^ Another form 
of this legend was that Romanus, a son of Uljrsses and Circe, 
was the founder of Rome.(^^*) 

5 iEneas came to Italy ipith Ulysses from the land of the 
Molossians, and founded Romo ; the name being taken from one 
of the Trojan women, who had been the leader in the burning 
of the ships. TJiis story is attributeil by Dionysius to the author 
of the work on the Priestesses of Argos (who can be only 
Hellanicus), to Damastes of 8igeum, and some others. (*-") If 
we could rely on the genuineness of the writings consulted by 
Dionysius, this would claim to be considered as the most ancient 
foundation legend ; and as being unquestionably earlier than 
the Gallic conflagration. (*•*") Aristotle (as we have already seen) 
Avas acquainted Avith the incident of the burning of the ships; 
but he attributed it to a party of Greeks Avho came round Malea, 
and he did not connect it Avith the foundation of Rome.(***') 

6 A party of Trojans, escaping from Troy and anchoring 
near the Tiber, were compelled by the same stratagem of Romb, 
one of their matrons, to remain. Tliey were at first indignant 

(125) Festus ill Koinam, p. 206, from ‘ Cumamc Ilistoria.' Compositor.’ 
O. ^liiller thiuks that llyperoc.hus, tho author of a KvfiaiKa, of unknown 
date, is meant ; see Frafijm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 434. For the emendation 
of the passafje, see Preller, die Regioneii der Stadt Rom, p. 153, who reads 
‘ Caci et Pmarii unitarum virium imjierio,' for ‘ Cfeximparum viri unicamm- 
que virium imperio.’ A writer named Ateius in Serv. yEn. i. j;73, asserted 
that Rome was calleil Valentia, before the time of Evander, and the same 
change of appellation is attributed to Evander, in Solin. i. 1. This Ateius 
seems to be the Atteius Philologus, w ho prepared an abridgment of Roman 
history, for the use of Sallust : Sueton. de JJlust. Gramm. 10. 

(126) Serv. .lEn. i. 273. The name of tho author is lost. 

(127) Dion. Hal. i. 72: Steph. Ryz. in ’Avreta and ’ApSka. Coniparo 
Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 627. 

(128) Pint. Rom. 2. 

(130) Above, p. 321, 312. 


(129) Dion. Hal. i. 72. 
(131) Above, p. 320. 
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with her, but finding that their settlement on the Palatine hill 
prospered, they gave it her name.('=’^) This account, with the 
substitution of Greeks for Trojans, is attributed to Heraclides 
Lembus, who flourished in 181 — 147 B,C. 

7 Romb, the daughter of Italus and Leucaria (or of 
Telephus the son of Hercules), married ,£nea^ or Ascaniu^ his 

'son, and gave her name to the city.(^*^) 

8 Rome was foimded by Trojans under .^neas, together 
with Aborigines, who formed a joint city. This is the account 
of Sallust. (186) 

9 Romb, a Trojan woman, who came with other Trojans to 
Italy, married Latinus, king of the Aborigines Romulus and 
Romus were the offspring of this marriage, who founded Rome, 
and named it from their mother. This account was given by 
Callias, the historian and contemporary of Agathocles (about 
300 b.c.);(^ 86) and in point of antiquity it is preferable to any of 
the Roman accounta 

10 Romulus and Remus, the sons of iEneas, and of Dexithea, 
the daughter of Phorbas, came to Italy. The Tiber being in 
flood, the other boats were lost, but that which contained 
Romulus and Remus was saved. The place where they landed 
was called Rome.(i87) Dionysius likewise mentions that some 


(132) Plut. Itom. i. See above, p. 

(133) Fest. p. 269 ; Serv. .^11. i. 273 ; Solin. i. 2. See Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. voJ. iii. p. 108. 

(134) Plut. Itoin. 2. 

(*.3.5) Urbem Trojam, sienti ego accepi, condidere atque habuere initio 
Trojani, qui, yEnca duce profugi, sedibus incertia vagabautur : cuuique liia 
Aborigiiiea, genua boniinum agreste, sine legibua, aino hnperio, lioerum 
atque Bobitum. Hi, postquara in una mcenia convenere, diapari genere, 
diaaimili lingutl, alius alio more viventes, incredibilo nieinoratu eat quam 
facile coabicrint. Cat. 6. The cflect of this passage seems to be lairly 
rend<Ted in tlio text. The description would be more suitable to the 
fonndation of Lavinium, or Alba, as given hi the received accounts, than 
to the foundation of Koine. N evertlielcsa, it is possible tliat Sallust did 
not mean to deny the story of Romulus and Remus. 

{136) Dion. Hal. i. 72. He is confirmed by the account in Synccllus, 
vol. I. p. 303 ; ed. Bonn. Festus, p. 209, reports him to liave said that 
Latinus and Roma were both Trojans, and that Latinus founded Rome ; 
but the version of Dionysius is doubtless more accurate. See Fragm. 
Hist. Gr. vol, ii, p. 383. 

(137) Plut. Rom. 2. The author of this story is not named. 
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reprwented Eomulug and Remus, the 
According to Ag», 

™ B^qk. The latter giree his name to the city. This stoiy 
» cited from a writer named Apollodorus, who is conjectured 
(though upon uncertain grounds) to be a poet of the later 
Athenian co!nedy.(^^) 


12 On the death of yEnea.s, his three sons, Ascanius, 
Romulus, and Romus, divide the kingdom of Latinus into three 
shai'os. Aoscanius found.s Alba and some other towns. Romus 
founds Capua, naming it from his great grandfather Capys ; 
Ancluse from liis grandfather Anchises ; iEnea, afterwards 
called Jamculum, from his father ; and Rome from himself. The 


latter city after a time lost its inhabitants, when a second colony 
was sent to it from Alba, under the lead of another Romulus 
and another Remus, to recover its former position ; so that 
there were two foundations of Rome ; one a short time after 
the Trojan war, the other fifteen generations, or about 450 years, 


(138) i, 73. Tlie Etymol. Magn. in ‘Pw/xr;, states that Rome derived its 
name from Romus and Romulus, sons of iKneas. 

(139) Festus, p. 2(59. Concerning Agathoclcs, see below, 11. 113. 

(140) Festus, p, 266. Orauert proposes to expunge the name Mayllcs^ 

and for Mulus to read Romiifus, Scliwegler, i. 1, p. 402, tliinks that 
Maylles may be a comi])tion of The citation is from * Apollo- 

dorus in Euxenide.' Hence it lias been supposed that a comedy Ev^tplBrjs 
OT*Ev^fVis was referred to. Tliis supposition is adopted without hesitation 
W Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 184; but is altogether rejected by’' Mcineke, 
^ragm. Com. Gi. vol. i. p. 408, and is regarded as very uncertain by 
Schwegler, i. 1, p. 305, 11. 22. Tliere were two comic poeta of this name, 
one of Gela, the other of Carystus. The former flourished 3^k) — 289 b.c. ; 
the latter, 300 — 257 b.c. (Meineke, ib. p. ^159- 4()9.) The nature of the 
citation seems to me to make it probable that one of the comic poets is 
intended ; and at the time of the latter, some confused accounts of Romo 
had doubtless reached Athens. Tuo early comic poets named Euxenides 
and Myllus are mentioned together as having exhibited at Athens ; 
Meineke, ib. p. 26. The text of h\»stus is in so corrupt a state that little 
reliance can be placed on such notices. 
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later. This account is attributed by Dionysius to a Boman 
authority.O^^) ' 

18 iEneas had four sons, Ascanius, Euryleon, Bomulus, 
and Bomus. The latter of these founded Rome in the second 
generation after the Trojan war, with a Trojan population. This 
account (with which the early part of the preceding story sub- 
stantially agrees) was given in the work which bore the name of 
Cephalon of Gergis : and Dionysius states that Demagoras, 
Agathyllus, and many other Greek writers, agreed both as* to 
the date of the foundation and the founder.(**®) 

14 iEneas, instigated by a prophecy of Helenus, went to 
Italy with his granddaughter Roma, the child of Ascanius. 
When the Trojans settled on the future site of Rome, she first 
dedicated a temple to Faith on the Palatine hill, A town 
having been afterwards built on the same spot, it seemed right 
that, as the first place bad been assigned to the gods, the town 
should be called after her. This account was given by Agathocles, 
a Babylonian, the author of a history of Cyzicus, whose age is 
unknown. 

15 Romulus and Remus, the founders of Rome, were the 
sons of a daughter of yEneas, the father not being defined. 
When yEneas arrived in Italy, they were given by him to 
Latinus, king of the Aborigines, as hostages for the observance 


(141) Dion. Hal. i. 73. After the supposed division of the kingdom 
of Latinus into three shares, no part in tue foundation of new towns is in 
this passage assigned to Romulus. The name Anchise was doubtless 
connected by the author of this story with some place in Italy, either from 
similarity of sound, or some other accidental association. In illiterate 
times, great liberties are taken with proper names : thus Crustumerium 
was derived from Cl^tremneslra, and the modern Spanish historians called 
Syracuse, Zaragoza de Sicilia. (Lord Mahon’s Ilist. of Engl. vol. i. 
p. 312, 12mo.) The duplication of the foundation of Rome was (as in 
other similar solutiotis) intomled to reconcile two independent and incon- 
sistent legends. A similar account with respect to a double foundation of 
Rome, each by a Romulus and a Itcmus, is given by Dio Cassius. See 
above, p. 393, n, 115. 

(143) i. 72. Concerning Cephalon, see Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 68, 
Concerning Agathyllus, a poet, Dion. Hal, i. 49, and ib. vol, iv. p, 292. 
Concerning Demagoras, ib. vol. iv. p. 378. 

(143) Festus, p. 269 ; Solin. i. 3. Compare Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. 
p. 29U. 
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of the compacts entered into with the natives. They were 
treated with kindness by Latinus, who, having no male issue, 
be<iueathed to them a portion of his kingdom. This account is 
cited from Roman writers. 

16 Romulus, the son of Ascanius, the son of u®neas, is the 
founder of Rome. Eratosthenes is named as the authority for 
this version.(^^^) 

17 Romus, the son of Ascanius, or Emathion, is the founder 
of •Rome. Dionysius of Chalcis,(^^^) a respectable Greek writer, 
is cited for this account. 

18 After the death of zEueas, the empire of Italy de- 
scended to Latinus, the son of Telemachus and Cirue. He 
marries Rom^?, and has children, Romus and Romulus, whence 
tlie name of Rome was given to the city on the Palatiiim. This 
story seems to be due to a Greek writer named Clinias.(^^^ 

19 Tyrrhenia, the daughter of ^Enoas, has a son Romulus, 
who has a daughter Alba. She has a son Romus, wdxo is tlie 
founder of Rome. This legend (entirely made up of national 
names) is quoted from Alcimus, a Sicilian writer, of unknown 


(144) Dion. Hal. i. 73, Seriuus. ad i. 273, vi. 778, diRtincily 
asserts tliat Ennius made Ilia the daughter of -dKneas, and that N.Tvius 
made the mother of Eomuhie the daughter of ^ncas. The remark of 
Schwegler, i. 1, p. 408, tliat Eurydiee, in tlie speech of Ilia in Ennius, is 
the wife of ^Eneas, confirms tlie accuracy of his report. Diodorus states 
that some liistorians erroneously believed Romulus, the son of a daughter 
of .Eneas, to have founded Rome; but this, he adds, is not tlie fact, for 
there were many kings in the interval between Eneas and Romulus, and 
Rome vas founded 4;33 years after the taking of Troy; vii. 3. (ap. Syncell. 
vol. i. p. 30(5.) 

(145) Sorv. En. i. 273. 

(146) Dion. Hal. i. 73. Pint. Rom. 2, includes among the founders, 
‘Romus the son of Emathion sent from Troy by Diomede.* Sec Eragni. 
Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 393 — 395. 

(147) This account is attributed by Festus, p. 269, to a writer named 
GalHns ; for which apparently corrupt name, Clinias has been restored 
from Serv. En. i. 273. Clinias refert Teleniachi filiam, Romen nomine, 
Eneaj nuptam fuisse, ex cujus vocabulo Romam appeJlatam. I’his 
account, however, does not agree exactly with tliat in Festus, for it makes 
Eneas the husband of Romo, instead of Latinus. Plut. Rom. 2, likewise 
mentions the legend that Rome, the daughter of the Trojan Rome, uho 
burnt the ships, married Latinus, the son of Telemachus, and that Romulus, 
the founder of Rome, Mas the issue of this marriage. See Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. vol. iv. p. 306, 
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date, who composed works upon the history of his own country, 
and also of Italy.C’^) 

20 Bomus, the son of Italus and Leuctra, daughter of 
Latinus, founded Rome.(^^®) 

21 Bomus, son of Jupiter, founded Borne on the Palatium, 
and gave it his own name. This simple origin, which may be 
compared with the legend that Hellen was the son of Jupiter, 
was related by Antigonus, a Greek write'r on Roman history, 
who appears to have been later than Timseus, but earlier than 
Polybius. 

22 Bomus, ruler of the Latins, expelled the Tyrrhenians 
from the country, and founded Rome.(’®’) 

23 Romulus, the founder of Rome, is the son of Mars and 
vEmylia ; the latter being the daughter of .dSneas and Lavinia.(^®®) 

21) A maid-servant conceives, in a miraculous manner, in 
the house of Tarchetius, King of Alba. Twin sons are bom — 
which Tarchetius gives to a man named Teratius to expose. 
The story then proceeds as in the received legend of Romulus 
and Remus. This account (which is partly borrowed from the 
legend of the birth of Servius) is attributed by Plutarch to a 
writer named Promathion, which is probably a feigned name.(^^*) 

§ 8 Now, on reviewing the several foundation legends of 
Rome, amounting to at least twenty-five in number, which have 
been above collected, we shall find, if we confine ourselves in the 
first instance to the received story of Romulus and Remus, that 


(148) Festus, p 266. Tie wrote StieeXuca, and a book entitled TraXtic^. 
Fragni. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. i). 296. 

(149) Dion. Hal. i. 72. Xtvterpai for ’HX»KTpf»f is the reading of the 
Vat. MS. In the passage of Dionysius, however, as cited in Euseb. 
Chron. p. 209, and Syncellus, vol. i. p. 363, the name is written Leu<.'c or 
AtvKt), which is probably the correct reading, and which Schwcgler, i. p. 400, 
prefers, understanding that Afba is referred to. 

(150) Festus. p. 266, who calls him, ‘Italicre historiaj scriptor.’ See 
Dion. Hal. i. 6; Pragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 132; vol. iv. p. 306; above, 
p. 94. The Uotnans wore called simply, ‘ the race of Romus,’ in the poems 
of the Sibyl; *Po>patot ‘Poi/sov naidts, Serv. Ain. i. 273. 

(151) Plut. Rom. 2. (152) Plut. lb. 

. _ (153) Plat- ib. See Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol, iii. p. 201. This writer is 
evidently distinct from Promathidas. 
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it is as well attested, and stands as high in point of histo- 
rical evidence, as any other portion of the early Roman history. 
We are expressly assured that it is delivered to us in the form 
in which it was related by Fabius Pictor, and that Cincius, Cato, 
Piso, and other of the earliest and most authoritative histo- 
rians, had adopted it from him.(^"'‘^) We have moreover good 
ground for believing that the story of the twins suckled by 
the wolf was recognised by a pxiblic act of the state in the 
year 296 B.c. Looking only to external testimony, no part of 
the early Roman history stands on a firmer basis. With respect 
to its internal probability, there is more ground for objection ; 
the paternity of the god Mars, the preservation of the children, 
and the affectionate care of the wolf, are circumstances lying 
out of the ordinary course of nature. The ancients themselves 
were however fully aware of these stumbling-blocks in the narra- 
tive ; both Cicero(^'’'‘'') and Livy(^^®) treat the marvellous inci- 
dents in question with scepticism ; and at a comparatively early 

(154) See Dion. Hal. i. 79 . Pint. Eotii. 3 . 

(155) After having the received account of the exposure and 

education of Romulus, Cicero adds: ‘Quorum copiis quiun se dueein 
pnehuisset, ui jama J'ahuJis ad facia veniajnua, ()p2)res.sis»se Longaui Alhnni 
validam urbeni et potenleiii temporihus illis, Aniiiliurnfjue regcm 
intereinisse iVrtur.’ I)e Ke}). ii, 2. Cicero, liowover, considers the age of 
Eonuilus to have been on the \%hole a In's tori cal age: for he afterw ards 
argues that the belief in the apotheosis of Romulus is the more creditable 
to liini, as compared witli other men who liad been deified, tliat the latter 
lived in ruder and more credulous ages ; ulierchs the age of Koniulus, less 
than OUT) years before his ouu time, already possessed literature and 
civilization, and at tliat time men had become less credulous with rc.spe('t 
to contemporary events. ‘ Atque hoc eo magis est in Eomulo admiranmim 
quod ceteri qui dii ex hoininilms facti esse dicuntur, minus eniditis 
homiiium seculis fuerunt, ut fingendi proclivis esset ratio, quuin imperili 
fiicilc ad crcderidum impellerentur. Jtomuli autem ?£tatem, minus his 
sexceniis aim is. iaiii inveteratis litteris atque doctrinis, omniqiie illo 
antique ex inculta hominum vita erroro sublato, fuisse ceniimus. Nam si 
id, quod Gnecorum investigatur annalibus, Roma condita est secundo 
anno Obmpiadis septirnas in id sfcculum Romuli cecidit fctas. quuni jam 
plena Gracia poctarum ct miisicornm esset, minorque fabulis, nisi do 
veteril)ijs rebus, habert‘tur tides.' ib. c. 10. Without insisting on the 
inconsistency of Cicero's view u itli the express testimony of Livy as to tlie 
iinfrequcni use of writing in the c^arly centuries of Rome, and with tJio 
entire absence of all traces of its use on a large scale, w^e may remark that 
it would have been more to tlie purpose if he had pointed out that any 
contemporary record of the reign of Romulus had been extant in 
his time. 

(156) Quae ante conditam condendamve urbem, poeticia magis decora 
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period, all these supernatural occurrences were removed by 
proper variations in the story, as we have had occasion to show. 
If we follow the example of many modern historians of Kome, 
and accept the narrative so softened and reduced, we shall 
be forced to allow that, in respect both of external attestation 
and internal probability, the received story of Romulus and 
Remus stands on an equality with any portion of the history of 
the regal period j except so far as the later events may be thought 
likely to have been more faithfully handed down by oral tradi- 
tion, and as Fabius may seem to have had better means of ascer- 
taining the truth about occurrences which preceded his lifetime 
by three centuries, than about those which preceded it by five. 

On the other hand, it must not be overlooked that the large 
number of discordant legends, each one excluding the others, 
exhibits the character of all in their true light, and shows that 
they arc etpially devoid of a historical basis. No one professes 
to rest on any determinate testimony ; and if we look merely to 
antiquity, we shall find that some of those which are cited from 
Greek writers, arc of an earlier date than can be proved with 
respect to any account proceeding from a native source. Thus 
the story that Rome, a Trojan woman, married Latinus, and that 
Romulus and Reruns, the founders of Rome, were their sons, was 
related by Callias, a Sicilian, about the year 300 B.C., and there- 
fore nearly a century before Fabius : the legend that Romulus 
and Remus were the sons of riineas was to be found in Greek 
writers of a respectable antiquity : Antigonus, who was anterior 
to Polybius, and wrote professedly upon Roman affairs, called 


fahulis, ciuam incorruptis rerum goslarum monuinentis, traduntur, ea nec 
alllriiiaru nec refellerc in animo cst. . . . Sed ha>f et his sitnilia, utcumquo 
aniinadversa aut existiniuta orunt, hand in magno equidem poiieiu 
diseriniino ; Praef. Livy uses a similar expression of sceptical indifference, 
in speaking of a prodigy in the siege of Veii : ‘ Hare ad ostentationem 
sconjc gaudenlis miroouhs aptioi'a quam ad lidein, neque affirniare neqiie 
refellem estopercR pretiam v. 22. 

(1.^7) Thus Hooke, Koni. Hist. vol. i. p. 89, represents Rhea as 
ravished by AmuHus, or as meeting a young lover by appointment. He 
likewise, p. 90, adopts the explanation of the nickname of Lupa having 
been given to Acca Larcntia, ‘ n hose disorderly life (he says) gave rise to 
the fabulous miracle.* Goldsmith, in his History of Rome, adopts 
a similar view. 
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Romns, son of Jnj)iter, the founder of Rome ; and if we arc to 
believe the account of Dionysius, a statement that Rome was 
founded by .dSneas, who came to Italy with Ulysses, was even 
contained in a work of Hellanicus, who was an early contem- 
porary of Thucydides. 

The variety of accounts respecting’ the origin of cities arose 
from the national craving after an honourable commencement, 
and from the absence of any account whose attestation cjom- 
manded general assent and acceptance. We do not find similar 
variations re.spectiiig events lying within a period of contempo- 
rary registration ; such as the war of Pyrrhus, or of Hannibal. 
But when the memory of the event was extinct, and no written 
Record of the fact had been pre.served, the imagination of mytho- 
logists and anti«pianaris was actively employed in supplying 
the void, au<I manufacturing an article to satisfy the public 
demand. Thus we have not less than nine different explana- 
tions of the name of the city of Capua. It was derived from 
Capys, the father of Anchiso.s ; from Capys, a comj>anion of 
vRiieas ; from Capys, a Trojan adventurer, but not a companion 
of AEneas ; from Capys, king of Alba ; from Capys, an 
Etruscan founder, so called from his crooked toes ; from 
( ’apys, tlve Etinscan word for hawk, in reference to augury ; 
from Capys, a fSamnite general ; from the plains (campi) by 
which it w'as surrounded ; from its being the head (caput) of 
twelve cities.(’’'*’) These are all either mythological fictions, or 
etymological guesses ; no one of which has any claim to be con- 
8idere<l as resting on credible hi.storical testimony. Now the 
diffei'ont foundation legeiuks of Rome, though, on account of the 
superior dignity and importance of the state, they have been 
elaborated with greater care, are, in an historical point of view, 
composed of 2 >recisely similar materials. They are all mere 

( 158 ) Sep above, p. 325, note 115. Livy, iv. 37, says that the original name 
of the city was Vulturnum, and that it did not obtain the name of Capua 
till the year 423 b.c. If this statement is correct, the derivations from 
the Trojan Capys, &e., become still more unmeaning. Compare MUller, 
Etrusker, vol. 1 . p. 172. Tlic statement attributed to Cephalon of Gergis, 
by the Etymol. Mag. in Kottvij, that Capua was founded by Itomus and 
jtornulus, the sons of Mars, seems to rest on some confusion. (See Fragm. 
Rist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 70.) 
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frostwork ; which on the first ray of critical investigation, melt 
away and disappear, leaving behind them not a trace of solid 
and substantial fact. The whole is equally fictitious ; there are 
no grains of com in the chaff ; no fragments of gold in the 
sand ; no process of historical chemistry can extract truth from 
any of the stories ; their origin and their acceptance as history 
may to a certain extent be explained, but the facts, such as 
really occurred, were not registered before they were forgotten, 
and having once passed into oblivion, they can never be recovered 
or reproduced.(’®**) 

Hence the question which has been discussed by some 
modern critical historians, whether Rome was a colony of Alba, 
and what was the relation in which one city stood to thei* 
other, C®”) appears to bo idle and insoluble. , The materials for 
such a discussion do not exist. Dionysius, indeed, considers 
Home as an Alban colony but if we suppose Amulius, and 
Numitor, and Rhea, and Romulus, and Remus, and all the actors 
in his drama, to be fabulous and unreal, we cannot retain the 
outlines of a story from which all the e.ssential parts, all the 
vital and moving forces, have been extracted. On the other 
hand, we are not justified in rejecting the express statement of 
Dionysius, and preferring to it a hypothesis which rests on 
evidence equally legendary and fictitious. 

§ 9 We may however proj)erly inquire what was the origin 
of the received account, and how it came to pass into such 
general acceptance among the Roman people. 


(1,59) Schwegler, i. 1, p. 66, says that the true tradition of the be- 
ginning of Home was lost at an early period. He considers it probable 
that at the time of the Dccemvirate, the Homans knew nothing certain of 
the origin of their state. 

(160) See Schwogler, vol. i.p. 452 — 8, and the writers quoted by him. 
Hiebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 207, says that * the Homan tradition did not 
represent the Homans as a colony from Alba.’ 

(161) Dion. Hal. i. 71. dwoiKiav (rreiXavrtc 'AX/Savoi, 'VioftvXoy xai 
'l*it>fiov Tiyp tfyiftovlav abriis Ixoprutv, KnXovtrt 'Viiifitjp. Again, in c. 73, a 
legend is mentioned according to which Home had a double founda- 
tion, the second by an Alban colony. The speeches in tlie third book 
likewise assume that Alba is the metropolis, and Home the colony. See 
iii. 10, 11, 23, 28. 
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There is every retison to suppose that the legend, as reported 
hy Fabius, was in the main of indigenous growth. Tlit^ name 
of the city itself was probably allied with the Latin word rnma; 
tliis the Greeks converted into which, being a word 
of good omen, gi'adually became the received appellat)on.(^^'’') 
Romulus, or ViS his twin brother is called, is nothing 

more than the personified form of Romn.Q^^) Romulus is to 
the Romans what Hellen was to the Hellenes, Dorus to tlie 
Dorians, Ion to the lonians, iEoliis to the -^olians, Chaon to the 
Chaoniiicns, Sicelus to the Sicilians, Italus to the Italians, Latinus 
to the Latina He is the eponymous hero of the state — a mere 
national entity, without any individual character. Upon this 
itoarrow basis, a detailed narrative has been built, which was 
doubtless formed by a series of successive accretions. Fabius, 
w'ho seems first to have reduced the legend into the fom of a 
connected story, wrote in Greek, and was acquainted with Greek 
literature. He would, therefore, naturally give it a IJellenic 
tinge. The fable of ^neas had likewise by this time been con- 
nected with Latium ; and the fabulous age of Rome had been 
engrafted into the Trojan cycle. Hence Greek and Trojan 


(162) The name of Romulus was derived by the ancients both from 
and ruma ; see Pint, lioin. 6; Orig. G» Jt. 21. 

(163) See Becker, ii. 1, p, 13; Sehwegler, i. 1, p. 419-20. The latter 
eonaiclers t*i4?na as alluding I0 the productiveness of the soil. It might 
have been derived from the shape of tlie hills on which Borne ^as built. 
It is well known that m and o were easily interchangeable in Latin. In 
Italian, n has in numerous instances taken the place of the Latin u. See 
l)iez, Romanische Granimatik, vol. i. p, 14G. 

(164) Concerning the formation of the name Romulus, sec Schwegicr, 
ib. p. 41 S. The Greek writers almost always call Remus 'Pw/uof, which is 
only a variety of Romulus. In like manner, tlie Alban king w hom Livy 
calls Romulus Silvius, is by others denominated Remains or Aremulus. 
Autigonus said that Rome was founded by Komus, son of Jupiter: 
above, p. dDl. Here tliere is no question of twins; and the legend was 
equivalent to saying that Dardania was founded by Dardanus, or that 
Troy was founded by Tros. (Iliad, xx. 210 — 230.) The Latin word 
liemus is sliown by its quantity to be formed fr4)m some other root : 
whether it was connected w ith a place (Called Remoria, or Remonia, is 
uncertain: see Schwegicr, ib. p. 438-<U). The herdsman who is called 
Faustulus in the coiumon account, is named Faustus in Plutarch. 
Parallel, c. 36. 

(165) Above, ch. iii. § 7. 
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names were introduced into the list of the Alban kings. Rhea 
Silvia bore a name which carried the thoughts to Asia Minor ; 
and her designation of Ilia was a reminiscence of Troy.(^^'^*) The 
mention of vultures in large flights, in the account of the auguries 
of the two brothers, seems likewise to savotir of a Greek origin ; 
for vultures, though often seen in ancient Greece, probably never 
descended upon the lowlands of Italy.(^''7) It is however stated 
by Dio Cassius that Augustus, in his first consulship (43 B.C.), 
upon entering the Comitia in the Campus Martins, saw six 
vultures, and that he afterwards saw twelve other vultures, when 
he was haranguing the soldiers. It is abided that he referred 
this augury to that of Romulus, and interpreted it as portending 
that he would obtain the same supreme power.(^^) The sai]^ 
historian mentions, soon afterwards, among the prodigies^ that 4 
flock of vultures was seen sitting upon the temples of Genius 
Fublicua and Concord, in Rome.(^^^) How far these accounts of 


(166) Concerning the name of Khea Silvia, or Ilia, see Scliwegler, 
ib. p. 420 — 30. Khea is probably tlie original name; Silvia merely marks 
her descent from the Silvian gens. Ilia seems to be a variation of Silvia, 
introduced in order to sugge^Jt the connexion with ^neas. Niebuhr's 
supposition that Rhea is a corruption of the editors, that the word ought 
to be written Rea^ and is equivalent to rea femmina in Boccaccio, seems 
quite unfounded; Hist. vol. i. p. 211 ; See Schwegler, p. 428, n. 9. The 
priestess Khea, in Virgil, JEn. viu 659, is thus ritten, and not Kea, in the 
Medicean MS. Schwegler, ib. 429, thinks that none of the three names 
are very old. What ilieir antiquity may be, in the imperfect state of our 
information, it is impossible to decide, but the name Ilia is as old as 
Knnius, and Khea Silvia or Ilia as old as Fabius. 

(167) The vulture, and its habit of feeding on dead bodies, must liave 
been known familiarly to the Homeric Greeks. See, for example, Iliad, 
xi. 162. It is often coupled with the dog, in this respect. The vulture 
is still common in the mountainous parts of Greece. Sec above, m 108. 

(168) xlv^i. 46. 

(169) Ib. xlvii. 2. Concerning the temple of Genius Publicus, or 
Genius I'opuli Komani, (which was in the forum), see Becker, vol.i. p. 344. 
Concerning the temple of Concord, sec ib. p. 311. A story, similar to that 
of the birth, exposure, and preservation of Romulus and Kemus, is told in 
Pint. Parallel, c. 36, of Phylonome, daughter of Nyctimus and Arcadia, 
from Zo2)yrus the Byzantian, in the third book of his histories. The river 
is Erymaiithus, the herdsman is named Tyliphus, the twins are Lycasius 
and Parrhasius, Compare Pragim Hist. Gr. voL iv. p. 531. Some accounts 
of boys, carried away by Wolves in India, and nurtured by them, have 
been jt-ecently published; see a pamphlet on the subject (Plymouth, 1862), 
reported to have been written by Col. Sleeman, the substance of which ia 
given in Notes and Queries, vol. x. p. 62-6. These accounts, however, are 
so obscure and ill-attested, as well as marvellous, that our belief must be 
suspended until the subject receives further investigation. 
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prodigies are to be believed, even in the time of Augustus, it is 
diflScult to decide. 

There is also a remarkable resemblance between the story of 
the exposure of Cyrus, in Herodotus, and of his delivery to a 
herdsman, whose wife’s name suggested the idea that he had 
been suckled by a dog,(^7o^ and the received story of Eomulus 
and Remus. Atalanta, in the Greek mythology, is likewise 
described as having been exposed by her father, and suckled by 
a she-bear, whose cubs had been slain by hunters, and from 
whose maternal care the same hunters afterwards removed her, 
like the shepherds in tJie Roman story.(*^’) 

On the otiier hand, there .seems good reason for suspecting 
that Plutarch was mistaken in the comjxxrative ages of Fabius 
Pictor and Jliocles of Peparethus ; and that altliough the latter 
may have tiist puhlishe<l to the Greeks an account of the foun- 
dation of Rome, ho had derived it from some Roman writer. 


(170) Soe Herod, i. 107 — 22. The name of llio liord^man’s wifo was 

Kiwu) Kara rt)v ’E\/\/)i'a>i' yXMfr(Tay, Kara r»)j/ lMTj^tKt)y XTraKof. — i. c. 110. 
irerodotus adds tliat Cyrus \Nas alv\ays j)raisin<; Cyno. and iliat hcrmanic 
was always in liis mouth: oi roKhij TrapaXa^Hovr^g to ovyo^ia tovto, \va 
Ottortniog f oKSf/ rotari TTifJitlrai' o Tratg, Kurf/SaXXox' <J/ariy ojg tKKHfU%'uv 

Kvpoy Ki'iot' — (*, 122. Tlio probability is that thi.s last spiitence is 

an inversion of the truth ; tliat the story of the suckling by the dog \^as 
the more ancient, and th<‘ story of the herdsman’s wife named ISpaeo 
or Kyno, was the rationalized version. Col. Mure, Hist, of J^it. ot Gr, 
vol. i\ . p. 3rjS, does not doulit that the story in Herodotus is the prototyi>e 
of the Uomau fable eoneeriiing Romulus and Remus. There is certainly 
a close agreement even in some of the details ; thus Dionysius says that 
Faust ulus finds his wife having recently been brought to bed, anddeiivercd 
of a dead child : rtroKmay l i KaraXajioji' rat dxOofityriv on verpov avry to 
iSoltpog {fv . — i. 7t). In Herod, i. 312, the wife of Mitradates, the herdsman, 
says to him : rkroKa ytin cat rfroKa rtOvtdg, The fable of the she-uolf 
is to be ft >uiid in other nations, remote from Kome. * Like liomulus, the 
founder of that martial people [the Turks] was suckled by a sho-wolf, who 
afterwards made him tlie father of a numerous progeny ; and tbe 
representation of that animal in the banners of the lurks preserved 
the memory, or rather suggesltnl tin* idea, of a fable, wliich w'as invented, 
without any mutual iutt*iX‘oiirse, by the shejiherds of Latium and those of 
Scythia,* Deol. and Fall, c. 42. (vol. v, p. 233.) 

(171) See Apollod. iii. 9, § 2, AClian Var. Hist. xiii. 1. The do- 

seriptions ajfree closely in some points. 'J'hus ASlian says : KvytjyirCjy 

rd lavrtjg fipt^rjy u^KTog t)X9iy tr^tnytovrddv avry rwv Kai 

pa^wvojjLfyuiv ezro tov ydXaKTog. On tJie otlier liand, Dionysius says of the 
wolf, \vKaiv€t rig iirt^ayiitra, yeoroKovg (nrapywaa rovg fiaarovg vtco yaXaKrog^ 
ividov rdg 9riXdg roig aro^amv avnZv . — i,. 79 . 
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The entire silence of Dionysius upon Diodes, notwithstanding 
his learned researches into the subject, and his extensive acquaint- 
ance with the historical literature of his own country, seems to 
exclude the supposition that this writer could have really had 
the importance which Plutarch assigns to him.(^^®) The sub- 
stance of the Roman foundation legend is doubtless of domestic 
manufacture. None but a native would have known what were 
the chords of feeling on which to strike ; what were the customs 
and institutions to interweave in the fictitious tissue. The double 
founders, whose rivalry for power soon leads to a fatal conflict, 
may perhaps have been suggested by the institution of the 
double consuls, and their frequent dissensions. The twin 
brothers, who founded the Doric state of Sparta, were in like 
manner .suggested by the existence of a double royal line in that 
state ; and they were, moreover, supposed to have lived in 
perpetual discord, as was the case with their descendants after 
thorn. (^73^ Other portions of the narrative serve to explain, and 
find a dignified and antique origin for, various institutions and 
rites ; such as the worship of Vesta, the sanctity of the Vestal 
virgins, the Lupercalia, the Larentalia, the Lemuria, the Arval 
Brothers, the Manipuli, the use of .auguries, the auspice.s, and 
other ceremonies at the foundation of colonies, the Palilia, the 
sanctity of walls and ramparts. The origin of such unhis- 
torical legends cannot however be completely explained. Wo 
may be able to prove th.at a narrative is insufficiently attested. 


( 172 ) See this subject well discussed in Sehwcglor, ih. p. 411 — 6. 
Compare Fragiii. Hist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 74, where the reader should observe 
that the restored passage of Festus is of no authority. The remark of 
Nagele (in Sehwcgler, p. 41 1), tliat tTraKoXovOuv in I’lut. llom. 3, may mean 
merely that Diocles and F'abius followed the same story, is of no weight ; 
for Plutarch removes all uncertainty hy his subscciueut statement : 
MV ra irXjiora Kai 4>n/3i'oi» Xtyovrof, Kai rov ITtrrrtpijdiow AtoicXtoi'c, oc foicei TrpciJrof 
iKSovvai 'VM/iLtic Krimv. — c. 8 , ad tin. 'Ihe testimony of Plutarch cannot 
bo removed by the arguments of Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 212 , as Muller, 
ad Fest. p. 268, has remarked. 

( 173 ) TovTOvg avlpMGivrac, airove rt aStXtpioiic I6vrai, Xeyovtrt tta^povc 
f7vnt rbv iravra xpoJ'ov rijc Kbtjs dXXtiXoi<n, Kai rot'e airo rovrMV ytvoptvovs 
MaavTMc SiartXtHv. Herod, vi. 62. Compare Paus. iii. 1, § 8 , S). 

( 174 ) On this class of legends, in the Roman historical fictions, sec the 
excellent remarks of Schwoglcr, i. 1, p. 69. 
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and unvsupported by credible evidence, witbont b('ing able to 
discover how it was formed. Tn such inquiries, the main object 
is to find a sure criterion for discriminating betwi'cn truth and 
fiction; provided this be obtained, wo must rest safisfi< <1 if, in 
many cases, we are unable to detect the process by wliich the 
fabulous narrative was compoundeil.('' ’) 

(ryr,) Soc Schwecler. ib. p. 1 IS. who .npprars to cxairperatc the 
importance of cxplainiin; the jircncsis of fables in history. I'.vcrv ibin*f is 
unimportant, as compared with the distinction between truth and lietion. 
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Chapter XI. 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. 

Part I. — the reigns of rOmulus, numa, tullus hostilius, 

AND ANGUS MARCIUS. 

§ 1 T3 OME is now supposed to have been founded, and to 
iiave received the name of its founder. (^) A detailed 
narrative, similar to that which is handed down to us respecting 
the birth of Romulus, and his subsequent appearance as the 
founder of a new city, is continued to the end of his reign ; at 
greater length by Dionysius and Plutarch, and more concisely 
by Livy ; but by all with entire faith in the reality of Romulus, 
and in the general credibility of his history. Cicero likewise, 
who introduces a sketch of the reign of Romulus in his dialogue 
de Mepuliiicd, regards it as completely historical.(') 

According to the account of Dionysius, Romulus, as soon as 
the walls and buildings of the new city are completed, convenes 
an assembly , of the citizens, to whom he addresses an admonitory 
harangue on forms of government and the choice of a constitu- 
tion, leaving the matter entirely in their hands. They consider 
the question by themselves, and afterwards inform him that 
they wish to adhere to their ancestorial form of a regal govern- 
ment — a government which has given them liberty at home and 
dominion abroad.('’) This answer implies that they consider 
themselves as colonists of Alba. Romulus signifies his willingness 

(1) Dion. Hal. ii, 2. ’Pw/it'Xof — o/ic4orr?)c yiperat ro(*pofia 

avry rT)Q riOitai, Cic. de Kep. ii. 7* Nameturbem 

[Koinulus] eoiistituit, quani e suo nomine Komam jussit nominari ; Livy, 
i. 7. Comlita iirbs conditoriB nomine appellata. 

( 2 ) De Bop. ii. 10 - See above, p. 402, n. 156. 

( 3 ) Dion. Hal. ii, 3 - 4 . Livy, i, 7, merely savB, after describing the 
4eath of llemus, ‘ Ita solus potitus imperio Komulus/ He afterwards con- 
venes an assembly, but not in order to consult it ; 0 . 8 . 
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to accept the proffered honour, if the choice of tlic peojile is 
confirmed by the will of the gods. He aecerdiiigly takes the 
auspices ; and the lightning Hashes from k'ft to right, wliieh is a 
favourable .sign. Romulus is then formally elected king, ami 
the custom remainod, even after the abolition of ro\alty, to taki; 
the auspices whenever magistrates were elected.\^‘) 

His next act, according to Dionysius, is to dividt' the jieople 
into three tribes, and each tribe into thirty curia*, d'ho territory 
is at the same time distributed into thirty lots, one lot being 
a.ssigned to each curia ; a portion is also reserved for sacred ami 
public purpose.s.(’) Livy .speaks of the division of the }>eopIc 
into Ramnonses, Titienses, and Luceres ; but he places it at a 
hater period, in the joint reign of Romulus and Tatius, and he 
calls them not tribe.s, but centurii'S of knights. He likewise 
refers the institution of the thirty curiae to the same time.('‘) 
Cicero and Plutarch give the same account ; all three derive the 
Ramnenses from Romulus, and the Titienses from Tatius. The 


(4) Ib. ii. 6, 6. Dionyflias says that the praelice of taking the auspices 

bad become a mere empty form in hi.H time, hut he deplores its di.su8e, and 
tliinks that the n<*gl<‘et of it has been (lie cause of many military disasters. 
He coDi'Iudofi itli this roTiiark : fiXA* vTrip fuv rtfij to Cfttfxoytoj^ oXiyujpKtCt 
V rtrtf tv Toitj kuB* TroXr av tpyov thf Xtytiv ; e. G. 

Cicero likewise dwells upon tlio importance of the institution 01 aiispict^s 
by Jiomulns ; ‘ Tunc, id quod retinemus hodie magndcum salute veipuhliva^^ 
auspiciis pluriinuin obsecutus esi Koniulus. Nam et ipse, nuod principium 
reipublica* fuit, urbera coudidit auspieato, ot omnibus publieis rebus insti- 
tueiidis, qui sihi esseid in aiispieiis, ex singulis tribubua siri/^ulos eouptavit 
aii^ures ;* J3e JU‘p, ii. 9. ‘ Ac Romulus cum scpteni et triginta rc^mivisset 
annos, et hfpc egregia duo Jlrmamenfa rei/nthlicfe peperiaset, auspicia et so- 
imium, tantum est conseeutus,’ &c. ; ib. lO. Compare SchA^e^^ler, vol. i. 
n. Tile litiius of Romulus ysaa a relic in later times; it was said to 

nave been j)rescr\ed unhurt m the Gallic conflagration. Above, p. 151, 
n. 70. Cictu*o says that Romulus was himself a skilful a\i;2;ur : ‘ Priii- 
enpio, liujus iirh’s paren.s, RomuluB, non solum au8j>i(*ato urbem condidisse, 
sed ipse etiani oplimus aui^ur fuisse traditur ;* De Div. i. 2; cf. ii. 3;h 
He adds that the ancient kin^s were all versed in augury: ‘ Oinnino apud 
veteres, qui rerum potiebantur, iideni auguria tenebant. Ut cJiim sapere, 
sic divinare regale ciucebant i. 40. See above, p. 953, n. 3. 

(5) Dion. Hal. ii. 7* Dionysius praises the onualitjr of this division of 
the territory. It maybe compared with tlic equal division of the territory 
of Laconia, ascribed to Lyeurgus, which Mr. Grote has proved to be 
fabulous. 

(6) Livy, i. 13 and 36 ; In x. 6, forgetting what he had previou.^ly 
written, he calls them * ires antiquee tribus/ 
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Lucores are said, by Cicero and others, to have been named after 
]jUCiirno, an Etruscan general who fouglit with Romulus in the 
Sabine war. Plutarch traces the name to Lucvs, which he 
connects with the asylum. (*) There is another etymological 
attempt, which finds the origin of Luceres in Lucorus, a king of 
Ardt'a, who assisted Romulus in his war against Tatiu8.(^) Lastly, 
a conjecture, differing from all the others, assigned them a 
Tuscan origin. (•’) 

A further division of the people instituted by Romulus, was 
that into Patres, or Patricians, and Plebeians. He made the 
latter clients of the former, and established the system of patron- 
shij). Dionysius considers the measures taken by Romulus for 
combining the higher and lower orders of the people, and for 
preventing discord ^between them, to have been so effectual that 
no sanguinary civil conflict occurred for 630 years, when Caius 
Gracchus first spilt the blood of citi 2 ens.(’®) Romulus further 
created a senate, to assist him with its deliberations. Cicero 
describes it as having been jointly chosen by Romulus and 
Tatius.(^') Livy likewise represents it as nominated by Romu- 
lus.(^®) Dionysius however says that it consisted originally of 


( 7 ) Cic. do Hop. ii. 8 ; Plut. Bom. 20 . The derivation of Bamnenses 
and Titionses from Bomulus and Tatius ia as old as Ennius ; Varro do 
L. L. V. 55. That of Luceres from Lueumo is quoted by Varro from a 
writer named Junius. It appears to be followed by Propert. iv. 1 , 29-31. 
Other passages relating to the subject are collected by Becker, ii. i. p. 26-31; 
Scliwegler, i. 1, p. 197. 

( 8 ) Festus, p. 119. 

(9) Varro, ubi suj}., referring to Volnius. 

( 10 ) Rion. Hal. ii. 8 - 11 . He points out tho permanence of the Jus 
jxtlronatvs : yv It ra vir istivov rort vpiaOivra psxp* woXXow Trapafittvavra 
'Puj/irtioif tOy TTfpJ ri;c narpiurtat; roiaSt c. 10 : roiydproi litfiuvav it> xoXXaTc 
■yiviats oiiHv ^laipepovffat ffvyytvtKdv avoyicaior//rft(v nl r<5v wtXarwi/ rt Kai 
wpoirrardv avXvyiai, ib. Plutarch, Bom. 13, mentions a derivation of pa- 
tronatus fi’om Patron, a companion of Evander, who was distinguished by 
his benevolence towards the inferior class of persons. He himself how- 
ever considers tho w’ord to bo derived from pater. Compare Livy, i. 8 . 
Cicero, Bop- ii. 9, says of Bomulus : ‘ Habuit plcbem in clientelas prin- 
cipum descriptam.’ 

(11) Quamquam cum Tatio in regium consilium delegcrat princiijes, 
qui appellati sunt propter caritatem patres ; De Bep. ii. 8 ; cf. 9. 

( 12 ) Centum creat sonatores ; sive quia is numerus satis erat, sive quia 
soli centum erant qui creari Patres possent ; i. 8. Compare Plut. Bom. 
13 ; and his guesses about the origin of the name patricii. 
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100 members, who were chosen in the following manner ; namely, 
one by Romulus himself, three by each of the three tribis, ami 
the same number by each of the thirty euihe ;(*') this number, 
he adds, was afterwards doubled, by the election of the l uria^, 
when the accession of the Sabines took place. Ni'arly all the 
Roman historians agreed as to this fact, though some said that 
the addition then made to the Senate was of 50, and not 100 
members. Nevertheless, Livy knows nothing of the ijicreaso 
of the Senate under Tatius, and describes it a.s still eoin]j(wtjd of 
only 100 members at the acce.ssion of Numa.(^''’) These tluetua- 
tions in the accounts prove that no certain traditions had been 
preserved respecting the constitution of the primitive Smiate. 

Romulus is further describetl as constituting a body-guard 
named Celeres, consisting of 300 men, ten aj)j>oiuted by each 
curia. Their name was either dei'ived from the celerity of their 
motions, or, according to Valerius Antias, from the name of 
their leader.!^'') Celcr is likewise the name given to the person 
who is described as the slayer of Remus.('") 

The functions of the king are described by Dionysius as 
similar to those of the early Greek kings, and not uidimited like 
those of later times.(^^) He had the superintendence of all 
things concerning religion ; he was supreme commander in war, 
and he had a contentious jurisdiction in questions of minor 

(13) ii. 12. Becker, ib. p. 340, considers this a mere arbitrary calcula- 
tion, by which the Senate is brought into relation with the three tribes and 
the thirty curiae. 

(14) ntpi flip Tovrtav iXiyov Suv wavrtc ol ctvyypA^avrtc rdf 'Vutfidiiede 
lifTopiai ffu^7re0fc>vij(ea<ri*/ ; ii. 7. Plutarch, Rom. 20, describes the Senate as 
increased to 2<K) after the arrival of Tatius ; in Num, 2, following another 
account, he makes it consist of 150 members, at the accession of Numa. 
Compare Becker, ib. p. 3 12. 

(15) k 17. 

(16) Dion. Hal, ii. 13 ; Livy, i. 15 ; Pint. Rom, 26. Compare Becker, 
ib. p. 239. 

(17) Dion. Hal, i. 87. Serv. vEn. xi. 603, says; ‘Quos celeres appcl- 
lavit vel a edentate, vel a ducc Cdere, qui dieitnr Reraiim ocetdisse, m 
cujus gratia; vicem a Romulo fieri tribuims cquitum meruit.’ Plut. Rom. 
10 ; Ovid, Past. iv. 837 — 44. Compare Schwegler, ib, p. 387, n. 13. 

(iS) ii, 12 ; Schwpgler, vol. i. p, 662. Aristotle, Pol. iii. 14, says of the 
Greek heroic king ; arpartiYitc ydp ijp leat 6 jiaoiktiie Kai t&p npde 

Otoie Kvpioe. Compare Grote, vol. ii. p. 84. 
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importance. He convened the Senate, and presided over its 
proceedings ; when thus assembled, it could decide on all legis- 
lative, judicial, and administrative affairs of moment, referred to 
it by the king, whose duty it was to carry its decrees into effect. 
The king likewise could convene the popular assembly, which 
voted by curia;, and had the power of appointing magistrates, of 
sanctioning laws, and of deciding concerning war and peace. 
Its decisions, however, were not valid without the consent of the 
yenate.(*®) 'I’he king administered justice publicly in the 
market-j)lace, accompanied by liis body-guard of 300 celeres, 
and by twelve; lictors, who carried each a bundle of rods and an 
axe, for corjioral punishment and decapitation — punishments 
which were immediately executed in sight of the people.(^") 

According to the view of Dionysius, the civil divisions insti- 
tuted by Romulus likewise sufficed for war. The captains of 
tribes, curia?, and a subordinate division of decurire, mustered 
their men when they received notice, and assumed a military 
command.(-‘) Plutarch, however, says that Romulus instituted 
the legion, forming it of 3000 foot aird 300 horse, which numbers, 
after the junction of the Sabines, were doubled. (--) 

The colonial system of Rome is further traced to Romulus. 
He is described as having introduced a humaner treatment of 
conquered nations than that practised by the Greeks. Instead 
of putting to death all the adult males, selling the rest of the 
population for slave.s, and leaving the country to be pastured 
only by sheep, Romulus introduced the usage of sending lUman 


(19) ii. 14. Dionysius adds that in his time the relations of the Senate 
and people were inverted ; for that the people had a veto on the decisions 
of the Senate. 

(20) Dion. Hal. ii. 29. Plutarch. Rom. 26, says that Romulus was 
attended by lictors, whose name was derived from llgare: he thinks how- 
ever that the orif'inal name was litores, w hich was derived from the Greek 
XfiTovpyoi. Livy, i. 8, says that Romulus assumed twelve lictors, as a mark 
of authority — the number being taken from his twelve vultures ; or, as Livy 
thinks more probable, they were imitated from the Etruscans, whose king, 
elected by the twelve popmi, had a lictor for each. 

( 21 ) ib. 

(22) Rom. 13, 20. He derives the name legion from its being com- 
posed of picked men (Xoydder). Compare Varro, de L. L. v. ^7; vi. 66. 
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coloni.sts to occupy a portion of the territory, and of leaviiiij tin* 
rest of the population uudisturbecl.(-‘’) The ctjloniai and municipal 
sj'stem of Rome, hy which conquered countries were incorporated, 
on tolerably advantageous terms, with the paramount state, i.s 
regarded by Dionysius as constituting a great superiority in the 
policy of the Romans over that of the Greeks. (^') 

The religious institutes of the Romans likewise excite the 
admiration of Dionysiua There are in the Roman ritual no 
immoral ceremonies and practices, such as abound in the Greek 
religion ; moreover, the Roman theology is free from the dis- 
gusting and mischievous legends about the gods, which form so 
large a part of that of Greece. Even when foreign rites are 
admitted into Rome, they are so regulated and purified, that 
their evil effect is neutralized. Dionysius admits that some of 
the religious legends of the Greeks have a good tendency, and 
have been invented with a view to utility ; but his general 
judgment of them is not more favourable than that of an Epicu- 
rean philo.sopher ; whereas he consiilers the Roman religion as 
foumled on sound moral principles, and as conducive to the 
general welfare. This wise and beneficial system he represents 
as due to Romuhxs ; to whose foundation are likewise referretl 
the ample provisions made for the performance of sacerdotal 
functions an<l the service of the gods. Dionysius particularly 
adverts to the coi-porate rites of the curiaj, and their simjxle 
banquets, which were preserved until his time in their primitive 
and unadorned style. (*‘') He adils that Numa, aixd some of tho 
subsequent kings, ileveloped and increased the religious institu- 
tions created by Romulus ; but that the basis of the entire 
system was laid by the founder of the state. (~®) The institution 

( 23 ) According to Livy, i. 11, the mild treatment of Antemnro, and its 
admission to the rights of Roman citizenship, is due to the influence of 
HersUia, the wife of Romulus, who intercedes in their behalf. 

( 24 ) Dion. Hal. ii. 16-7. 

( 23 ) Dion. Hal. ii. 18 — 23. He says of tho sacrifices instituted by 
Romulus, wv ni jrXttffrni Sti/iivov fwc rijc kuO' j)/xas qXtWac, tl xai iravat, 
Kard rbv dpxdiov iirirt\ovfuvai rpSirov ; c. 23. 

( 26 ) lb. c. 23. The remarks of Dionysius in c. 19, upon the immoral 
Greek legends concerning tho gods, are similar to those in the Republic of 
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of the Vestal virgins was attributed by some writers to Romulus, 
tliougli others gave it to Numa. In either case it must, con- 
sistently with the story of Rhea Silvia, be supposed to have been 
continued or transferred from Alba.(~^) 

Romulus is further presented to us as making wise ordinances 
not oidy for constitutional and jmblic law, but also for private 
and domestic relations. Of these ordinances, some were in writing, 
but the majority were mere unwritten rules, which afterwards 
became legal usages. Dionysius describes him as recognising 
the truth, that no state can enjoy tranquillity unless the private 
lives of its citizens are well r^ulated. The marriage law of the 
Romans, and their law concerning patHa poteatas, are referred 
to his institution, and favourably compared with the corresponding 
laws of the Greeks. No marriage, saj^s Dionysius, was dissolved 
at Rome until the year 523 u.c. (231 B.C.), when Spurius 
Carvilius was compelled hy the censors to divorce his wife on 
account of her barrenness. Plutarch likewise considers it as 

Plato, and in other Greek philosophers. Sec Grote, vol. i. p. 557 — 90, 
The classes of Greek legends whicii Dionysius oxc^epis from his censure 
are : 1 , those that explain operations of nature in alJegories ; 2, those which 
afford consolation in misfortune ; 3, tliose which remove fears and mental 
perturbations, ami purge the mind of unsound opinions ; c. 20 . Polybius, 
vi. 50, llkiMvise speaks iih high praise of the attention paid by the Uoiuans 
to religion, whicli ho considers as an imposture contrived by wise men for 
restraining the evil passions of the multitude. ei filv ydp //e tro<pvjp dv6pvj}/ 
•KoXiTfvfjLa (Tvvayayiiv (he says), t(Tufg //v dt^ayKiito^ d roiovrog rpoirog. 

Compare Strabo, i. 2, § 8 . Polybius speaks of the excellent moral effects 
of the I’cligious system of the Romans, compared with the neglect of 
religion among the Greeks. Lucretius, however, in deploring the evil 
effects of religion, makes no exception in favour of his own country. 

( 27 ) Pint. Jtom. 22; Nuin. 9, 10 ; CainUl. 20. Tarpeia is a Vestal 
virgin in Propert. iv. t; Varro, L. L. v. 41. Livy, i. 20, ascribes their 
foundation lo Numa : ‘ Virgincs VesUe legit. Alba oriundum sacerdotium, et 
genii conditoris hand alienum.’ Dionysius, ii. (>5, considers the point as 
to the institution of Vestals doubtful: he believes that Romulus made a 
provision for the worship of Vesta, but abstained from establishing any 
virgin pric'stesses of the goddess, because, if any one of them broke her 
vow of chastity, he would not, from the recollection of his mother, have 
been able to iniliei upon her the proper punishment. The prevailing idea 
was that Numa, as the principal religious founder, instituted the Vestal 
virgins. Sec Schwegler, ib. p. 644, n. 1 . 

( 28 ) Dion. TTal. li. 21 . TIo afterwards speaks of the l9icf/ioi re xai t/6jnot 
of Romulus, which were handed down to Numa ; ii. (53. 

( 20 ) Diflerent dates for the first divorce are given by other authors, but 
the difference amounts only to a few years : see Fischer, ad Ann. 523. ' 

p. 82. 
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a peculiarity of the legislation of Romulus that theic* was 
no special punishment for parricide ; experience, howe^ <'r, ho 
remarks, proved that the lawgiver was right, for no pairicide 
was comniitted at Rome for nearly 600 years ; L. Ifostius, after 
the Second Punic War, having been the first who is reported to 
have been guilty of this crime.('’“) Romulus, moreover, looking 
to the discipline of the mind and body, interdicted the citizens 
from all mechanical and sedentary arts, which he left to foreigners 
and slaves, and confined them to agriculture and military 
pursuita Hence, instead of leaving the country to be cultivated 
by serfs, and collecting the citizens into the town, like the Lace- 
daemonians, he caused the citizens to till the land during peace, 
coming into the town every ninth day (on the nundinae) for their 
market ; and to serve as soldiers during war.(*^) As, however, 
in other ancient customs, different origins were assigned for the 
nundinae : some ascribed its institution to Servius Tullius, while 
others said that it began in the memorijil rites offered by the 
plebeians to the soul of the same king.(^-) 


(30) Plut. Rom. 22. Nothing seems to he known of this L. TTostins. 
r)iori. Hal. iv. 8pt*aka of a cortain if. Atiliiis, was pnnislirJ for 
parricide by Tarquiiiiii.s Siii)erl)ua ; he was sewn up in a bull’s hide and 
throw n into tlie sea. C’oin})are ihu’n, Criminalreeht der Kdmer, p. 453- 
The law imposing this peculiar puni.«»hnieTit ou parricides was doubtless 
rery ancient. See Scripforad ITerenn.i. 13 Et lex, cpii parentem neeasso 
judicatus erit, iit is obvolutus et oblipitns eoricy, devehatur in protluenteiri. 
Compare the remark above, on the long abHtinenee from sanguinary civil 
conflicts. 

(31) Dion. Hal. ii. 28 ; cf. vii. 58. The early Homans wore what the 
Greeks railed avTovfiynl ; that is to say, tliey resided on their own land, 
and eultivated it by their own labour, and tliat of their sons, without re- 
sorting to the use of slaves. Compare the verses of Euripides, Orest. 
917—20. 

dXXoe avatfrdi' iXtye lyavria, 
fiofitpy fi€v ovK evujTroCr dp^peToc dj^f)p, 
dXiyuKi^ dcfrv Kayopac itvicXov, 

avTovpyOQ, oiirtp Kai fiovoi (Twtiov(Ti yffv. 

This state of things was generally considered advantageous. Thucydides, 
however, reckons it a disadvantage of the Peloj>onnesians for military pur- 
poses that they are avrovpyol; i. 141. Compare Xcn. Oeeon. 5, § 4, for 
the meaning of the word. Concerning tlie avrovpyia of the early Komans, 
gee Dion. Hal. ix. 10, 27 ; x. 17, 19, 48 ; Plut. Cat. Maj. 2. 

(32) Harum originem quidam Komiilo assign ant, quern communicate 
regno cum T, Tatio, sacrificiis et sodalitatibiis institutis, nundinas quotjue 
adjeciflse commemorant ; sicut Tuditanus alHrmat. Sed Cassius Servium 
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§ 2 Su(*}i are the general measures of legislation and 
political organization which are ascribed to Romulus. He is 
further said t< » have commenced his reign by taking steps for 
increasing the numbers of his new settlement. He made an 
ordinance compelling every man to rear all the male children, 
and the first-born of the female ; and he prohibited the killing 
of infants, unless they were imperfectly formed.(-^’^) He likewise 
opened an asylum for refugees from foreign states ; the place of 
which, on the Capitoline hill, was shown in later times. The 
original colonists from Alba are stated by Dionysius to have been 
3000 footmen and 300 horsemen ; by Plutarch to have con- 
sisted only of 1000 families. 

The reception of refugees in the asylum (like the transporta- 
tion of convicts to Australia in our own time) disturbs the natural 
proportion of the two sexes, and produces a community in which 
the men preponderate. Hence Romulus sends round envoys to 


Tullium feeisso nuntUnas dicit, ut in urhem ex agris convonirent^ urbanas 
rustioasque res ordinaturi. Geniiiins ait diem nundinarum exaetia jam 
rogibus cenpisao eclebrari ; quia ^)lerique de plebe, repetita Servii Tiillii 
memoria, parentarent ei in nuiidinis, cm rei ctiam Varro consentit ; Miicrob, 
Sat. i. 1C. In tliis paBsago, Scmju'oiiius Tuditanus (Krause, p. 178) and 
Tanusius Geminus seem to be meant. Concerning Cassius, see Krause, 
p. 1C7, n. 

(33) Rion. Hal, ii. 15. 

(34) Rion. Ilal. ib. ; PI ut. Horn. 9; Liv3% i. 8, cf. ii. I. Rionysius, de- 
sirous of ennobling the origin of Rome, represents the asylum as destined 
for tlie reception oT political refugees, driven from home by the oppression 
of desi)ots or oligarclis : Livy liowever is less tender of the early reputation 
of his country : ‘ Ko ex linitimis populis turba oinnis sine discrimine, Uher 
an servus esset, avida novarum rerum perfugit;’ i. 8 ; also Strabo, v. 3, § 2, 
to the same efiect ; and Ovid, Past. iii. 129 — 34. Livy rationalizes the 
tenn yr)y€vfUj applied to the primitive population of certain states, by 
referring it to their obscure aucl lowly origin : * Vetere eonsilio condentium 
urbes, qui, obscuram attpie liumilem coiicieudo ad se muliitudineni, natam 
e terra sibi prolem emeutiebantur.’ Thucydides in like manner rational- 
izes the belief of the Atlieniaus in their being avroxOopt^, by saying that 
the barrenness of the soil of Attica rendered the country unattractive to 
strangers, and thus caused the population to be stationary ; i. 2. Compare 
Harpocrat. in avrox^oves. Concerning the supposed locality of the Asylum 
— inter duos lucos — see Becker, vol. i. p. 410 ; and generally, Schwegler, 
i, 1, -p. 459, 464. Above, p. 267. 

(35) Rion. Hal. i. 87 ; li. 2; Plut. Rom. 9. 

(36) Jam res Bomana adeo erat valida, utcuilibet finitimarum civitatum 
bello par esset ; sed, penuria mulicrum, hominis trtatem diiratura magni- 
tude orat, quippe quibus nec domi spes prolis, nec cum finitimis connubia 
essent ; Livy, i, 9. 
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the neighbouring cities, inviting them to give their daughters in 
marriage to the Romans. His proposals are rejected, and he 
accordingly resorts to stratagem for effecting his purpose. He 
institutes a festival called Consualia (which continued to be 
celebrated in later times), (^’^) and invites the neighbouring 
people to the amusement. On a signal given by himself, the 
unmarried women are seized, and detained as wives for the 
Romans. Other causes were found for the rape of the Sabine 
women ; some considered it as an intentional provocative to 
war, and some tliought that it was intended to bring about a 
reciprocity of marriages with the neighbouring states. ('*®) Ac- 
cording to Fabius Pictor, the event occurred in the fourth month 
after the foundation of the city. Others assigned it generally to 
the first year of the reign of Romulus ; but Cnseus Gellius, the 
historian, wlio lived at the time of the Gracchi, placed it in the 
fourth year.('”) There were also different accounts of the number 


( 37 ) KaOupuiOtirrav iopTt)v tri Kai ttg uyarreg 
*P<A)fiaToi iur^Xovy^ KioynovaXia KaXovyrfg ; Dion. Dal. ii. 31. Dioiiysius 
however had, in a former place, attributed the origin of this festival to 
Dvander and the Areadians, i. 33 ; above, 288 n. dS. Cic. Kep. ii. 7 ; hivy, 
i. 9, and Ovid, Fast. hi. 199, ascribe the institution of the Consualia to 
Eomuliis. Compare Scliwe^h‘r, i. 1, p, 471 — 0. 

(38) Dion. Hal. ii. 30-1 ; Livy, i. 9; Pint. Pom. 14-5; Cic. Eep. ii. 7; 
Vir^. yEn. viii. 635; Ovid, Fast, iii, 179 — 200; l)e Art. Am. i. 101 — 30. 
Goin])are Schuegler, i. 1, p. "16() — 468. Livy ^ives tlic terms of the 
nit'ssa^e of lloiriulus to the citie.s, their answt^rs, and the words uliieh 
he used in order to ealiii the anj^er of th(* ravished virgins. Tine latter 
conclude with the following passajije ; ‘ Siepe ex injuria postmoilum 
gratiam ortani; eocpio inelioribus usuras viris, fjiioJ adnisurus pro so 
quiscpie sit, ut, quum suam vicem functus ofllcio sit, parentum etiam 
patri?eque expleat desideriiiin.* The last words rccal the sentiment 
oeautifully expressed by Propertius ; 

‘ Fun^(‘re mateniis vicibus, pater; ilia moorum 
Oinnis erit collo tiirba ferenda tuo, 

Oscula cum dederis tua flentibus, adjice mairis. 

Tota doiiins crepit nunc onus esse tinim,' — ir. 11, 75-8. 

(39) According to Dion. Hal, ii. 31, the advocates of the latter opinion 
are oi rd TnOaywrara ypd(povrtg, Livy, ii, 18, mentions a disturbance having 
arisen at Pome, in one of the first years of the Ilepublic, (501 b.c.) from 
a similar act of the Sabine youth. ‘ Eo anno llomcR, quum per ludos ab 
Sabinorum juventute per lasciviam scorta raperentur, eoncursu hominurn 
rixa ac prope pradiuin fuit; parv^ique ex re ad rebcllionem spectare 
res videbatur.* 

( 40 ) Pint. Eom. 14; Dion, Hal. ii. 31. Concerning Cn, Gellius, see 
Krause, p. 202 , 
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of the ravished women : one fixed it at thirty, and made them 
the eponyms of the thirty curiae ; when this' small number was 
in the legend, the motive of increasing the population had not 
been invented ; afterwards, the numbers of 527, or 683, or 800, 
were selected, in order to agree better with the circumstances of 
the story. (”) Hersilia — who, according to some accounts, was 
the wife of Romulus, and, according to others, of Hostilius, the 
grandfather of king Tullus Hostilius — ^is' reported to have been 
among these Sabine women.(^^) Certain ceremonies of the 
Roman marriage — which supposed the bride to be taken against 
her will to her husband’s house — and particularly the cry of 
Tahissio, which was customary on that occasion — were derived 
from the Rape of the Sabines. (*■’) 

§ 3 The outrage thus committed by the Romans roused 
the anger of the neighbouring cities, and particularly of Cmnina, 
Antemnaj, and Crustumerium, which prepared to attack Rome, 
and attempted to induce the more powerful Sabine nation to join 
in the .war.(^''^) Romulus speedily marched against the people of 
Caenina: he defeated them, killed their king Acron with his own 
hand, and stripped off his arms, which he dedicated as spolia opima 


(41) Livy, i. 18, who says that tlie curia? wore named after the Sabine 
women, thinks that a selection must have been made, eitlier according to 
their age or rank, or by lot. I’lut. Num. 14. Valerias Antias fixed the 
number at 527 ; Juba at 083, whicli is the number adopted by Dionysius, 
ii. 30. The number of ‘nearly 8(X)’ is given by Pint. Oomp. Thes. et 
Rom. 0 ; but it appears to be an error of memory for ‘ nearly 700,’ and t« 
allude to the number 083. 

(42) Plut. JRom. 11 — 18; Livy, i. 11; Ovid, Met. xiv. 829-61. 
Dionysius, ii. 45, makes Hersilia the lender of the Sabine women, who go 
as ainbassadors to Iheir countrymen. Compare Plut. Rom. 19; Serv. ad 
Ain. viii. 038. Other passages are eoUeeted by Seliwegler, i. 1, p, 478. 

(43) See Livy, i. 9 ; Plut. Bom. 16 ; Victor de Vir. III. c. 2; Serv, 
AEn. 1. 661. As in other instances, however, the explanations of the name 
Tulossius or Tnlassio w ere fluctuating and discordant. See this point 
well explained in Schwegler, p. 470. 

(44) Dionysius thinks that the Rape of the Sabines was a mere pretext, 
and that the jealousy of these towns at the growing greatness of Homo 
was the real cause of the war ; ii, 32. This is an imitation of Thucydides, 
w'ho believes that the pow'cr of Agamemnon, and not the rape of Helen, is 
the cause of the Trojan war ; i. 9. The passage of Dion. Hal. ii. 32-3, and 
a part of 34 is repeated in an excerpt of JNicolaus Damasccuus, Pragm, 
Uist. Gr. vol. iii. p. 411. 
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in the temple of Jupiter Feretriua.(*®) Hence arose the custom, 
when the Roman general slew the hostile general, of dedicating 
his spoils in this temple. The event, however, happened only 
twice in Roman history after the deed of Romulus ; viz., once 
when Cornelius Cos.siis slew the Veicntino king Toluranius, and 
agjxin when Marcellus slew a king of the Gaul.s.(‘®) Romulus 
then turned his arms against Antenmie ; and having reduced 
this town, he returned with the spoil to Rome, his army pre- 
ceding him in a triumphal proce.ssion ; and this was the origin 
of the Roman Triumjjh, .so celebrated in later times. Romulus 
made these towns Roman coloiiie.s, by sending three hundred 
Roman colonists into each, and confi,scating one-third of the 
land for their use ; while he removed three thousand of tlnur 
citizens to Rome, and included them in the tribes and curia>.('”) 
Similar measures were adopted towards Crustumerium.(‘®) 

§ 4 In consequence of these succes-ses of Romulus, some 
towns voluntarily constituted themselves Roman colonies, and 
Cselius, an Etruscan general, came with his army to .Romo, 
where he settled on the Cajlian hill, thus called after his name. 
Both the name and the time of this Etruscan auxilifiry are 
fluctuating and unfixed. C’) The Sabines, however, being a 
powerful nation, resolve to avenge the injury done them, and 
prepare for war. They assomhle at Cures* and elect Titus Tatius, 


(45) Dion. Ilal. ii. .33-4; I.ivy, i. 10; Pint. Rom. 16- The elegy of 
Propert. iv. 10, is an ainov of tlu; tem])le of Jupiter Feretrius, siniiiur to 
those ill Ovid’s Fasti. Compare Sehwegler, ]). 4(51. Niebulir, Flist. 
vol. i. p. 229, say.s that the Greek name of Aeron ‘is a proof how late 
Pelasgian recollections ivcrc retained in the legends.’ TIktc is, however, 
no evidenee that the name is derived from an ancient tradition ; it may 
have been introduced from s(jme late Grecian source. Tlie enlargement 
of the temple of .Jupiter Feretrius by Ancus Marcius is mentioned in 
Livy, i. 33. 

(46) See Livy, ii. 20 ; Epit. xx. ; Pint. Marcell. 8 ; Virg. JEn. vi. 
856 — 60, cum Serv. Festus, in opima spolia, 2). 186. 

(47) Dion. Hal. ii. 31, who says that Romulus was conveyed in 
a chariot drawn by four horses. . Plutarch, Rom. 16, corrects him, re- 
marking that either Tarquiri the elder, or Publicola, first introduced this 
practice, and that all the triumphal statues of Romulus re]>resent him 
pn foot. 

(48) Ib. e. 35. 

(49) Ib. 35 ; lAvy, i. 11 ; Plut. Rom. 17. 

(50) Sec below, § 31. 
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king of Cures, as the federal general,(*^) Romulus, on the other 
hand, fortifies the heights of Rome ; and he is joined by an 
Etruscan leader, named Lucumo, who is by some writers dis- 
tinguished from CsbUus, and by others confounded with him,(®^) 
With this reinforcement, the army of Romulus consists of 20,000 
foot and 800 horse ; opposed to a force of 25,000 foot and 
nearly 1000 horse.(“''’) Tatius marches to Rome, and finds 
everything ready for his reception. Being baffled in his attempt 
to surprise tlie town, he gladly avails himself of a treasonable 
offer to open the gate of the Capitol to him, and then follows the 
well-known story of Tarpcia. This incident appears to have 
been narrated in detail by Fabius Pictor, and Cincius, the two 
earliest historians ; they agi’eed in describing Tarpeia as a 
traitress, who bargained for the golden bracelets which the 
Sabine soldiers bore on their left anus, and was fatally deceived 
by an evasive inte^retation of the com]>act, true to its letter, 
but false to its intention. ('’*) L. Piso, however, desirous of saving 
the honour of Tarpcia, gave a different version of the story. He 


(51) The stories respecting the origin of the Sabine nation, and of 
their town Cures, are narrated bv Dion. Hal. ii. 48-!), and are of the same 
fabulous character as other foundation legends. 

(52) Dion. Hal. ii. 37, 42, 43, and Cic. de Rep. ii. 8, distinguish, 
between Ca?liua and Lucumo. Varro, L. L. v. 46, identilics them. 
Prop(*rtius seems to agree with Dionysius and Cicero in making Lucumo 
the auxiliary of Uomidus against the Sabines. In oue place he is called 
Luemo, in another Ijucomedius : 

I’rima galeritijs poauit tentoria Luemo. — iv. 1, 29. 

Et tu, fioma, meia tribuisti ura'inia Tuscis, 

Undo hudie vicus uomina Tuscus habet. 

Tempore quo sociis venit Lucomediua armis, 

Atque Sabina feri contudit arma Tati. — iv. 2, 49 — 52. 

(53) Hion. Hal. ii. 37. 

(54) Ka! ai’irijr, loc fJiiv <I>d/3i6c rt mi Ki'yictoc ypd<pov(riv, Ipais titripYtrai roJv 
&c..; Dion. Hal. ii. 38. After describing the bargain with Tatius, 

JJionysins continues : fttxpi piv St) rovnop avp^ipoPTai wapree oi 'I’iofiaiup 
avyypa^us, Lv Si roTc I'lrrepop Xtyopepoic oSx opoXoyovffi. He then introduces 
the variation of Piso, anjl add.s : ol Si jrfj)i rSp <bdliiSv rt mi KiyKiop ovSiu 
Totovrop \iyov<n ytyopipat — rd S' iSijc HirapTfc jraXtr i/io/wc ypd^ovirt; c. 39. 
Ovid, Fast. i. 261, adopts the common story that she betrayed her country 
for the sake of the Sabine armlets. Festus, in Tarpcia*, p. 363, speaks of 
the agreement, but not of its breach. He adds that Tatius^ stipulated that 
the gate through which the Sabines had boon admitted bv Tarpeia, should 
always be open to them. This alludes to the Porta Paudana. 
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represented her as wishing to deceive the Sabines, and as bar- 
gaining for their shields ; but tlie messenger whom she sends 
to Koiniilus betrays her, and reveals her intention to Tatius. 
Both accounts however described her as having died on this 
occasion, aiul as having been buried on the Capitol, near the 
rock which bore her name ; and even in the Augustan age, 
annual rites were performed at her tomb.(”^") Other local legends 


( 55 ) Dion. Hal. ii. 88 — 40; Livy, i. 11; Varro, do L. L. v. 41. 
Acconiin^ to Pint. Rom. 18, the remains of Tarpoia were transported 
elsewliere, when Tarquin dedieated the Capitol to Jupiter. Dionysius 
thinks that the lionours paid to the memory of Tarpeia are a proof that 
Piso’s is the true storj- ; for if she had really been a traitress, her boily 
would have been cast out uiiburied. as an example to all who mi^^ht desire 
to betray their country. This version is likewise alluded to by Livy, ib. 
‘ vSimt qui earn ex paeto tradendi quod in sinistris manibus esset, directo 
anna petisse dieant ; et fraude visarn a^ere, suii ipsam peremptam 
mereede.’ Propertius, iv. 4, nqm'sents Tarpeia as a traitress, who is in 
love w ith Tatius, and stqiulutes for Ins hand as the rew ard of her treason. 
He gives a ditferent turn to the eoiicliision of the story. 

‘ Prodiderat portaque fidem, patriamque jacentem ; 
Nubeiidique petit, quern velit ipsa, diem. 

At Tatius (neque euim seeleri dedit hostis honorem) 

Nube, ait, et regni seande eubile mci. 

Dixit, et ingest is eomitiim superobruit armis, 

Hiec, virgo, olHeiis dos erat apta tuis. 

A duee Tarpeio moiis est eognonien adej^tus. 

O vigil, injusta* praniia sortis habes.’ — v. 89 — 94. 

This termination agrees with the verses of Simylus in Pint. Rom. 17. 
SpuriusTarpeius isdeseribed as the commander of the Capitol, and the father 
of Tarpeia, in Livy, 1 . 11 . Plutarch, Horn. 17J adopts this account, and 
rejects the idea of some, that 'J'arpeia herself had the charge of tlu^Cajhtol, 
a sii})position (says Plutarcli) which would repn^sent Romulus as destitute 
of common sense: ttnoi Xfyotnjiif tvifOrj ruv 'ViofivXov aTro^fiKv(foi>Tk^, 

AVe may compare w itli this the remark of Herodotus upon the 'JVojan 
legend of Helen; which he rejects because he thinks that Priam and his 
kinsmen w'ould have been insane if they had allow ed the siege of Troy to 
last for ten years, jirovidcKl they could at any moment have put an end 
to it by the surrender of Helen; ii. 120 , According to Juba, Sulpieius 
Galba related that Tarpeius was prosecuted by Romulus for treachery, 
Pint. Rom. 17. This Sulpieius Galba seems to be the grandfather of the 
Emperor Galba, who, according to Suet. Galb. 3, multipli(;om neo 
ineuriosam historian! edidit. His lifetime would have preceded that of 
Juba. Another, wholly difTereiit, story w^as that Tarj>oia w as the daughter 
of Tatius, and having been ravished by Romulus, was put to death by her 
father. This version was ademted by Antigonus, who was prior to 
Polybius : Pint. Rom. 37. Si*e r ragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 305. 

Clitophon, in his TaXar^A, told a story of Brennus, a Gallic king, per- 
suading Demoniee, a woman of Ephesus, to betray the town to him, on 
condition of her receiving the ornaments and necklaces of the women : 
whereupon, his soldiers overivholm her with gold. Stob. Plor. x. 71 ; Plut, 
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were likewise connected with Tarpeia and the Sabine war. Thus 
a door under the Capitol, called the Porta Pandana, which was 
always kept open, was referred to this event a hot spring, 
moreover, near the temple of Janus, was said to have been thrown 
up by the god Janus in order to stop the Sabines, and save the 
Romans from the treachery of Tarpeia.(^'^ Even with respect to 
this celebrated event, the voice of legend was not consistent; 
for Simylus, a Greek elegiac poet, described Tarpeia as having 
betrayed the Capitol to a king of the Gauls, of whom she was 
enamoured. (’"^) 

Althougli the treachery of Tarpeia gives to the Sabines the 
possession of the Capitol, it produces no decisive result. Con- 
flicts ensue between the hostile armies, in one of which Mettus 
Curtins, who is variously represented as a Roman and as a 
. Sabine, is with difficulty extricated from a marsh, which re- 
ceived from him the name of Lacus Ciirlius. Its place w^as 
afterwards pointed out in the Forum. The origin of the 

Pnrall. c. 15 ; Fra<y. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 307. Tlio occasion referred to 
must be that of the con<iuest of Asia Minor by the Gauls in 278 b.c. 
See Livy, xxxviii. 16. Tlio Capitoline was supposed to have been originally 
called the Tarpeian hiU ; Pint. Jloin. 18; Num. 7. Above, p. 288, n. 71. 

(56) Fostus, p, 220, 363, and other passages cited by Becker, 
vol. i. p. 119; Schwegler, ib. p. 487, The aoor seems to have been in 
some inaccessible rock — thou^i llerdonius is described by Dionysius, 
X. 14, as penetrating through this door into the Capitol. Polya?nus, viii. 25, 
refers the open door of the Capitol to the Gallic invasion. A similar 
confusion between the taking of the Capitol by the Sabines, and the capture 
of the city by the Gauls, occurs in the v erses of Simylus, below, n. 58, and 
in the legends of the Nonae Caprotiiise, below, p. 430. 

{57) See Ovid, Fast . i. 259-74; Met. xiv. 778-99; Macrob. Sat. i. 9 ; 
Serv. ASn. i. 295, viii. 361. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 348*52, who 
remarks that this legend of the hot soring differs from the received story, 
in supposing that the treachery of Tarpeia is unsuccessful, and that the 
Sabines do not penetrate into the Capitol. Such inconsistencies are, 
however, of perpetual occurrence in legendary history. 

(g8) Pint, ^m, 17. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. &i0, believes that he 
recovered at Romo a genuine popular legend concerning Tarpeia, which, 
as he says, had been preserved for twenty-five centuries in the mouth of 
tlie common people. It would be desirable that the existence of this 

1 >opular legend should be verified by some native antiquary, who would 
)e more likely to guard against deceit than a foreigner. All experience 
contradicts tlie preservation of oral tradition for anything like the time 
mentioned by Niebuhr. See above p. 98, n. 3. 

(59) Dion. Hal. ii. 42, sa3's that he commanded the centre of the 
Roman army. He is a Sabine leader, according to Livy. i. 13: Pint. 
Kom. 18 ; Piso, ap. Varr. de L. L. v. 149. See Becker, vol. i. p. 283, 319, 
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name was however more generally referred to M. Curtius, who 
was related to have leaped, armed, and on horseback, into a 
chasm in the Forum, in the year 362 B.C., nearly four centuries 
after the time assigned to Romulus. It is further related, 
that when the Roman army was on the point of giving way, 
Romulus arrested its flight by vowing a temple . to J upiter ; 
which was afterwards known by tl)e name of the temple of 
Jupiter Stator. 

§ 5 While the conflict is still undecided, an unexpected 
event brings about a reconciliation between the two nations. 
The Sabine women who liave become Roman matrons interpose 
between the combatants, and prevail uj)on them to put an end 
to the war. According to the more poetical and probably more 
ancient form of the story, they throw themselves between the 
hovStile ranks, and implore their fathers on the one side, their 
husbands on the other, to sheath their swords :(®-) according to 
another, and probably a rationalized version, they go in a body 
to the Sabine camj), on a mission of peace, with Hersilia at their 
head, as their organ. (‘"^) Hereupon, a formal treaty is made 

(60) See A^irr. dc L. L. v. 148 ; Livy, vii. G ; Dion. Ilal. xiv. 20-1 ; 
Dio CanH, 80, vol. i. p. 2(5, ed. Jlekker. Livy, after reporting the bolicf 
' la cum i^'iirtiuiu non al) antique illo T. Tatn niilitc Curtiu Metto, sed ab 
hoe appellatuni,* proceeds to make tlie following remark, w hich deserves 
the attention of all who attempt to construct a Jiisturieal narrative out of 
legendary materials. ‘Cura uon deesset, si qua ad veruin via iiiquirentem 
ferret; nunc fariiii renini staudum est, ubi eertam derogat vetustas lidem, 
ct lacus nomon ab hac recentiore iiisignitius fabulS. est.* Schw egler, p. 484, 
n. 2, thinks that the story of Aletlus Curtius is a prosaic and rationalized 
substitution for the more inarv<‘llous legend of M. Curtius leaping into 
the chasm : luit tlic probability is that, as in so many other eases, they are 
merely independent stories invented as explanations of a local name, the 
true origin of which was unknown. Another explanation is reported by 
Varro, L. L. v. 150, viz., that the name was derived from C. Curtins Philo, 
who was consul with M. Genucius, in 309 u.c. (446 b.c.), I)eeau8e the 
place, having been struck with liglitning, was fenced in during his consul- 
ship. The latter explanation has nothing marvellous ; but wx» do not know 
whether it w as sufliciently attested. See Ovid, Fast. vi. 397. 

(61) Dion. Hal. ii. 60; Livy, i. 12; Pint. Jiom. 18; Ovid, Fast. vi. 786. 
Tac. Ann. xv. 41. Compare Schwegler, vol. i. p. 4G3, n. 8. On the situation 
of the temple of Jupiter Stator, see Decker, vol. i. p. 112. 

(62) Livy, i. 13 ; Pint. Horn. 19 ; Dio Cass. 6, vol. i. p. 6 ; Ovid, 
Fast. iii. 203—28. 

(63) Dion. Hal. ii. 41*6. Cn Gellius the historian, Krauae, p. 204; 
Appiun, Horn. Hist. i. 4. The expressions of Cicero, Rep. ii. 7 and 8, are 
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between the two nations, by which it is agreed that Romulus 
and Tatius shall be joint^ kings of the Roman people, with equal 
powers and honours ; that Rome shall retain its name, and that 
each citizen shall be called a Roman, but that the community, 
as a whole, shall be called Quirites, from the Sabine town of 
Cures ; and that the Sabines shall be incorporated in the state, 
and admitted into the tribes and curioB.(^*) According to some, 
the place where this treaty was conclude'l received the name of 
Comitium ; a name which it retained in later times Ac- 
cording to others, the holy compact was i*atified upon the Sacra 
Via.(^^) Three of the principal Sabines, Valerius Volesus, 
Tillius Tyrannns, and Mettus Curtius, remained at Rome with 
Tatius, and received honours, which were enjoyed by their 
descendants. 


ambiguous, but a]>pear to imply a formal embassy. The very words which 
the Sabine women addressed to the combatants are given by Livy. 
IMiitandi and Dio also rej)ort the s]>e(*eh of* ITc^rsilia in the same situation. 
Dionysius says that the women Tvxov(rai Xoyoe 

c. do ; but he does not detail tlieiii in his text. A speech of ITersilia to 
Tatius was in the history of Gellius, a fragment of whicli is preser^’^ed. 
Dionysius mentions that, according to some historians, Ilersilia was one of 
the Sabine women who had made a for<‘ed marriage : he adds, liowever, 
that the more probable version (oi ra TriOanorara yoaffwi'Tti;) represented 
her as liaving stayed voluntarily u itii a single daughter, who was one of tlie 
ravished women, c. 45. Compare Schwegler, p. 4(53. 1 'he number thirty 
was sometimes transferred from the ravislied women to the envoys ; Dion. 
Hal. ii. 47. Varro gave the same number for the envoys as Valerius 
Antias for the ravi^ied women, viz. 527. Dion. Hal. ib. The words of 
Cicero, Eep. ii. 8 , are ambiguous. 

( 64 ) Dion. Hal. ii. 40; Livy, i. 13; Pint. Rom. 19; Virg A!n. viii. 
639-41. In all the curias there were tables sacred to Juno Quiritia, which 
had been instituted by Tatius, and Remained to the time of Dionysius ; 
ii. 60. A different account of the term.s on which the Sabines were incor- 
porated is giv<*n by Servius, JKn. vii. 709 : PovSt Sabinarum rapium, et 
factum inter Romulum et Titum Tatium foedus, receiiti in urbem Sabini 
sunt ; sed hac Icfije ut in omnibus essent cives Romani, excepta suffragii 
latione; nam xnagistratus non ereabant. This statement has, from its pre- 
cision, an appearance of bein^ founded on autlientic testimony ; but the 
appearance is delusive, for, as is proved by numerous examples, fiction may 
be as precise, and as full of minute details, as trutk 

( 65 ) Plut. Rom. 19. See Becker, vol. i. p. 273. 

( 66 ) Dion. Hal. ii. 46; Festus, p. 290. Servius, -42a. viii. 641, says 
there were statues commemorative of this treaty on the Sacra Via; that of 
Romulus towards the Palatium, Hiat of Tatius towards the Rostra. See 
Becker, vd. i. p. 219. 

( 67 ) Dion. Hal. ii. 46^ 
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Tlic debt which Rome owed to the Sabine women ^\'as sup- 
posed to be commemorated by various' ancient customs. Thus 
the festival of Matronalia was believed to have been insututed 
by Romulus on this occasion the names of the curia* were 
traced to the thirty envoys to Tatius ;(“'•') and various privileges 
of the Roman matron were reported to have been granted as 
rewaids which the women had earned by this patriotic act.('") 

§ 6 Two new hills are now added to the city, the Caelian 
and the Quirinal. The two kings had concurrent power, but 
they divided their jurisdiction ; that of Romulus extending over 
the Palatine and Cajlian hills, that of Tatius over the Capitol 
and the Quirinal. (^’) The place of common meeting was the 
Forum, which lay between their respective territories, and re- 
tained its name and place in later times ;('®) but they also deli- 
berated separately, each with his humlred senators. (7*) Their 
joint rule continued harmoniously for five yeai's : when it was 
terminated by the death of Tatius, who was killed out of revenge 
by some inhabitants of Lavinium. Ho received an honourable 
burial, and in later times public rites were performed in me- 
mory of him. 8omo prodigies occurred at Rome, marking the 


(68) Plut. Pom. 21 ; Fast. iii. 1(J7— 230. 

(69) Varro disputed this derivation of llio names of the eurifc, saying 
that they had betui iinpo.sod by Jbuiiulus bcfui^e the Sabine war, and that 
some were taken from military leaders, and oUkts from other origins (the 
words Ttt c* dwo TTcirriov are corrupt) : l)ii»n. llal. ii. 47. Plutarch, Uorn. 20, 
remarks that the curia; could not have been named after the Sabine wonnni, 
for that many arc names of jdaces. Concerning the names of the curia;, see 
lieckor, vol. ii. 1, p. 32, 

(70) Plut. Koin. 15, 19, 20. Compare Schw^egler, p. 464. 

(71) According to Yarro, ap. Serv. vii. G57, the Sabines, when in- 
corporated by Komulus, settled on the Aveniiiie hill. See above, p. 366, 
note 40. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 117. 

(72) Dion. ITal. ii. 50. Tacitus, Ann. xii. 24, speaks of the Forum and 
Capitol having boon added to the city by Tatius, not by Komulus. 

(73) Horn. 20. 

(74) Dion, Hal. ii. 51-2, who says that Licinius Macer differed from the 
other historians as to some of the details of the death of Tatius : see Krause, 
p. 238 ; Livy, i. 14; Plut. Bom. 23. The tomb of Tatius w^as showm near 
the Armilustrium on the Aventiiie, according to Plutarch ; ib. He was 
also said to have been buried at a place called Lauretum on the Aventine, 
and the name of the place w as derived from the Laurentians, the murderers 
of Tatius ; Varro, de L. L. v. 152. Compare Bcckcr, vol. i. p. 450. 
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disj^lea^^ure of the gods at the murcier of ambassadors from 
Laviniuni, who were involved in tlie affiiir of Tatius. This 
guilt was expiated, at the direction of Romulus, by rites which 
wore in aftertiiiies continued at the Ferentine grove.(^®) 

§ 7 Romulus, now become again sole king, undertakes 
some wars against neighbouring towns ; he reduces Fidense to 
the state of a Roman colony ;('?) and he punishes Cameria, 
which had already been made a colony in the joint reign with 
Tatius, for its defection. According to Dionysius, he dedicated 
a brazen quadriga, from the spoils of this town, to Vulcan, 
and placed his own statue by its side, with an inscription, in 
Greek characters, recording his exploits. He likewise defeats 
the Veientes, and compels them to cede a tract of land near the 
Tiber, called the Septem pagi, and the salt-works at the mouth 
of the Tiber. A treaty is made with them for 100 years, which 
was engraved upon a column. The number of Veientes who 
fell in this battle was 14,000 ; of whom above half were killed 
by the hand of Romulus himself.('*) 

§ 8 The military successes of Romulus are however cut 
short by his death. Respecting this event, there were different 
accounts. One was quite marvellous, and rej)resented him. 


(7,5) Pint. Koin. 21; cf. Dion. Ilal. ii. 63-51^ The text of Plutarch 
lias firi rtjg nvXtjg, for which vXrjg or Tr/jyjjg haa been corrected : 

see Becker, vol. i. p. 170 ; Schwt^gler, vol. i. p. 522. 

(76) Dion. Hal. ii. 53 ; Livy, i. 11; Pint. Bom. 23. 

(77) Dion. Hal. ii. 50 — 51 ; Pint. Bom. 21. Livy does not mention 
C*ameria in the reign of Bomnlus. Ho phu*es its capture in the reign of 
Tarquiuius Priscus ; i. 38, 

(78) Dion. Hal, ii. 54-5 ; Livy, i. 15 ; Pint, Rom. 25. According to 
Livy, i. 23, the Salinnc near Ostia were made in the rei;^ofAncus Marcius. 
3'lutarcU says that Bomnlus triumphed over the Veientes on the Ides of 
October, and that the Veientine general was led in his triumph, an old man, 
but without the wisdom of age. In memory of this cireumslance, a custom 
prevailed in later tinu^s, of leading an old man tlmuigh the Forum to^the 
Capitol, in a pnietexta, and a child’s bulla tied round his neck ; the heralil 
cryinj^ out, Sardi venales. Plutarch connects this saying with the supposed 
occasion, by explaining that Veii was an Etruscan city, and that the Etrus- 
cans came from Sardes in Lydia. Another, and more probable explanation 
of this proverb, is tliat it arose from the large number of captives brought 
from Sardinia by Tib. Sempronius Gracchus, when he conquered the island 
in 238 B.c. ; Victor de Vir. Illustr. 67. Compare Fes tus, in Sard! Venales, 
p. 322 (a part of the article is mutilated). 
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while haranguing his soldiers, as surprised by a sudden darkness, 
and tempest, in the midst of which he disappeared, having been 
taken up to heaven by his father, Mars.("®) Another ac- 
count was, that having changed his mode of governing, and 
adopted the severe rule of a despot instead of the mild rule of a 
king,(^^) he became the object of hatred to the senators, who 
murdered him, and tore him limb from limb, and secreted his 
mangled remains under their garments. There was likewise a 
third account, that he was killed, during an eclipse, by the newly 
incorporated citizens ; the sudden and supernatural darkness, 
having causeil the people to fly from the Forum, and to leave 
Romulus alone. The memory of this cii’cumstance was pre- 
served by the festival Populifugia, which was still celebrated at 
the time of I)ionysius.(''*) Other explanations were however 
given for this festival : it was said to allude to a flight of the 
Romans from an attack made upon them soon after the Gallic 

(79) Dion. Hal. ii. 56 ; Livy, i. 16; Pint. Rom. 27-8 ; Ovid,. Fast. ii. 
485 — 510; Cic. Rep. ii, 10. Tliis aecount was confirmed by the testimony 
of Procnlus Julius, to whom Romulus appeared in a divine form, and pre- 
dicted the future greatness of Rome ; Livy, i, 16 ; Plut. Rom. 28 ; Dion. 
Hal ii. OS ; Cie. ih. 

Livia gave a large reward to Numeriiis Attieus, a senator, who said 
that he had seen Augustus ascending to heaven, in the same manner, says 
Dio Cassius, as Romulus had been seen by Procnlus ; Ivi. 46. 

Dionysius, ii, 50, I'cmarks upon the extraordinary fact that both the 
conception of Romulus, and his translation to» heaven, were accompanied 
by an eclipse of the sun. Cicero, Rep. i. 16, says that the eclipses in the 
early Roman history had been calculated backwards up to the eclipse on 
the Nones of Quinetilis, when Romulus was taken up into heaven. Tliose 
who made this calculation must have considered the latter eclipse as a real 
event. Compare above, p. 159, n. 92. 

(80) fiaXitTra Si on ftapvg ifSi) Kai avOdStjQ tlvai tSoKtiy Kai r'i’jv dpyrjv ohKkri 

parjiXiKCjQ a\Xa TvpavviKioTtpov iKdyttv, Dion. Hal. ii. 56. See also Plut. 
Rom. 26-27 ; Num. 2. Compare Schwegler, ib. 517, 535. The restoration 
of the Veientine hostages without the consent of the Senate, and on his 
own authority, is partuiularly specified as an act which gave offence ; Dio 
Cass. v. 11 (vol. i. p. 7. ed. T]iekk«*r ;) Plut. Rom. 27. Dio Cassius assures 
us that Romulus went so far as to tell the senators that he had appointed 
them, not in order that they should control him, but that he might com- 
mand them : teal riXoQ tlwiv on iyw if/idc, uf varkpigy l^i\e^dfi7/p oi»x tVa 
vptiQ Ifiot dXX' *iva lyw vpip iTrirdrnn^u. 

(81) Dion. Hal. ii. 66; Plut. Rom. 27 ; Livy, i. 16. Dionysius calls the 
first account fabulous, and the second one probable. Livy seeros to incline 
to the same version ; but he allows the former to be the prevalent story : 

‘ Fuisse credo turn quoque alicpios, qui discerj)tum r<‘gcm Patrum manibus 
taciti arguerent: manavit eniru hajc quoque, sod perobscura fama.’ 
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capture of the city,C^ and also to a defeat received on some 
occasion from the Etruscans, (^) This fluctuation of the legend 
proves, as in other cases, that the true origin of the festival was 
forgotten, and that all the explanations were equally fictitioua 
The same festival was likewise called Nonce Gaprotince, and this 
appellation was derived from the name of the^ place (Caprae palus) 
where Komulus was supposed to have been taken up into 
heaven. 

Romulus was eighteen years old when he founded Rome. 
On this point there wjis an unanimous agreement of the his- 
torians j he reigned thirty -seven years, and his death, or apo- 
theosis, took place when he had attained the age of fifty-five. 
He left no descendant, or other kinsman, as a candidate for his 
elective throne. 

§ 9 Such is an outline of the narrative which is handed 
down to us as comprising the events of the reign of Romulus, 
Though brief, as compared with the original accounts, it is suffi- 
cient to enable the reader to form a judgment of its character. 
It does not profess to be derived from historians who were either 
contemporary, or who lived near the time ; nor are any of its 
main facts supported by contemporary documents or inscriptions. 
It is totally devoid of all credible external attestation. On 
examining the texture of the history, we find that it is, with 


(82) Varro, de L. L. vi. 18; Pint. Item. 2t>; Camill. 32; Macrob, 
Sat. i. 11, Niebuhr, ITist. vol. ii. p. 573, .seems to incline to admit this 
story as liistorical, but it is rejected on aullicicmt grounds by Dr. Arnold, 
Hist, of -Rome, vol. ii. p. 10, who remarks that ‘ little reliance is to be placed 
on stories pretending to aiicount for the origin of old traditional usages or 
festivals.’ Sehwegler, ib. p. 633, thinks that no certain explanation of this 
festival is possible. 

(83) Macrob. Sat. iii. 2; Sehwegler, i. 1, p. 633. 

(84) Pint. Rom, 29; Num. 2. Compare Sclwegler, p. 532, n. 6 ; Becker, 
vol. i. p. 628. 

(8.5) Dion. Hal. i. 76 ; ii. 66 ; Cic. Rep. ii. 10 ; Eutrop. i. 1. Plutarch, 
Rom. ad fin. says that ^^mulus lived fifty-four and reigned thirty -eight 
years, according to which dates he would have founded Rome at the ago of 
sixteen. Zenmlotus of Troozen reported that Romulus had a daughter and 
a son by Hersilia, the former named Prima, from being the firstliorn, and 
the latter named Aollius, or AbUlius ; but this account was much disputed : 
Pint. Rom. 14. The time of this Zenodotus is not known : he is quoted by 
Dionysius. See Eragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 631. 
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few exceptions, a mosaic, or patcliwork, of explanatory legoiuls, 
pieced together, and thrown into a narrative form. These 
legends are partly political and institutional ; partly monumental 
and local ; partly religious and ritual. In spite of his youth (for 
he is only eighteen years old when he founds Roine),(‘''^) and his 
early life passed among herdsmen and in rustic pursuits, Romulus 
appears, from the very commencement of his reign, as u wise 
legislator, versed in all the arcana of political science. Dionysius 
indeed intimates more than once, that he acts on the advice of 
his gp'andfather Numitor ; this expedient however does not sub- 
stantially diminish the improbability and inconsistency of the 
received account The history is evidently constructed upon 
the principle of collecting all that is characteristic and excellent 
in the primitive institutions and condition of Rome, and at- 
tributing it to the invention of the founder Romulus.(‘’®) The 
narrative is formed in the same manner as the Cyropajdia of 
Xenophon and Plutarch's ‘ Life of Lycurgus as in those works, 
the institutions are real, but the account of their original esta- 
blishment is fictitious, and. the motives and reasons attributed to 
their founders are conjectural. Thus Cicero considers the fomia- 

( 86 ) Tiberius, in his funeral oration in honour of Augustus, as given by 
Dio Cassius, compares him with Alexander the (ireat and ilomulus, who, 
he says, are the two most remarkable examples of exeellenee at an early 
age ; Ivi. 36. Alexander was twenty yeai-s old at the death of Philip : 
Augustus had only reaehe<l the age of nineteen at the death of Ca'sar. 
(Dio Cassius, xlv. 4, calls him a youth of eighteen.) 

( 87 ) The discourse in vhieh Itoinulus unfolds his general views as to 
government and the formation of a state is made, according to Dionysius, 
VTroOtfiivov rui) firfTnowdropoc Kai St^dtavTOQ & XPU Xfytij/, >i. 3, cf. 4. Numitor 
is also represented as approving of the plan for seizing the Sahinc women, 
yvdmriv taxfv, y Kai "Sopiiriop o iru-Ktroz ahrov irpoittBiro ; ib. 30. The discourse 
of Romulus on forms of government may be compared Avith the debate of 
the Persian conspirators in Herodotus. 

(88) Horace gives to Romidus the general character of a civilizer : 

Romulus, ct Liber pater, et cum Castore I’ollux, 

Post ingentia facta deorum in tcmpla recopti, 

Dtim terras liominumque colunt genus, nspera bella 
Componunt, agros assignaut, oppida condunt, &c. 

Ep. ii. 1, 6-8. 

Hence Octavianus wished to assume the title of Romulus, as being the 
second founder and organizer of Rome ; hut fearing lest it should be 
thought that be was aiming at royalty, he preferred the name of Augustus; 
Dio Cass. liii. 16 ; Suet. Oct. 7. 
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tion of the TJoman state as due to the wisdom of Romulus 
alone.(’’'’) Consistently with this view, he enumerates all the 
natural and political advantages of the site of Rome, which he 
attributes to the foresight of Romulus, in selecting so highly 
favoured a po.vi tion, and one so well fitted to become the capital city 
of a gloat em])ire.(‘“'") The story of the birth of the twins indeed 
implitss a different cause for the site of Rome ; for according to 
thi.s lablo it is founded on the spot where they were exposed, 
suckled by the wolf, and discovered by Faustulus.(‘‘^^) In pur- 
suance of the same general view, Romulus is represented as 
dividing the people into tribes and curise, as creating the Senate, 
as organizing the military force, as originating the institution of 
the Triumph, the Spolia Opima, and the colonial law, as laying 
the foundations of all the religious system, and as establishing 
the law of marriage and of filial relationa In all these matters, 
his wisdom is highly commended, and he is shown in the 
chai'acter of the ideal king, equally prudent in council, and 
brave in war. At the same time, as scarcely any laws bore his 
name, it was ncccasary to say that his ordinances were for the 
most part unwritten : if any laws attributed to Romulus 
appeared in the digests of Leges Regice which existed in the 
Augustan age, they were only ancient legal rules, registered by 
the official scribes, and arbitrarily attributed by them to the 

( 89 ) Vidotisne igitur, unius viri consilio non. solum orturn novum popu- 
lum, noquo ut in curmbulis vagientem relictmn, sed adultuin jam et pcene 
puberem P De Hop. ii. 11 . 

( 90 ) Do He]), ii. 3-0. Urbi autem locum, quod cst ci, qui diuturuam 
reinpublicam serere conatiir, diligentissimo providendum, incredibili oppor- 

tunitato delogit Hoc vir oxccllouti providenlia sensit ac vidit. .. . . 

c. 3. Qui potuit igitur diviniiis ct utilitates oomplcoli maritimas Homulus 

ot vitia vitarc, quam quod, &c ut radii jam turn divinasse ille vide- 

atiir, banc urbom sodom aliquando et donnim summo esse imperio praebi- 
turam ; e. 6 . Respoctiiig the natural advantages in the site of Homo, soo 
the remarks of Mr. Laiug, Notes of a Travellex*, First Series, oh. 16 (Lond. 
1851). 

( 91 ) Livy, i. 6 , says : ‘Homulum Hemumquo oupido oopit, in iia locis 

ubi expoaiti ubiquo eduoati oraiit, urbis condonda*. Dionysius, i, 85 : of 
Numitor, SiSixtiriv avrolc ap^ovfrit', IvQa TraiPts Irpatputaav. Plut, 

Horn. 9: iyvMtrav oiKtiv Kaff favroic ttoXiv fv olf ii'trpufti<raif 

KriaavTts’ yAp tvirptvtiTT&Tii T&v airiHv kartv. Those last words show 
that some other reasons, besides that hero adopted, had been assigned by 
the writers before Plutarch. See above, p. 390. 

. VOL. I. . F F 
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foHiulcr of the sti\te.('^^) Another class of’ leyeiKis avov tui into 
the story of the reign of Romulus arc those Avhi<ih explain tlie 
origin of public huihlings aiul monuments, and other local deno- 
minations, such as the Asylum, the Temples of Jupiter Stator 
and Jupiter Feretrius, the Tarpoian rock, tlie Caiian hill, the 
Porta Pandana, the Laeus Curtins, the Comitium, the Forum, 
the names of the Curhe. A third class are the legeiais of a 
religious or a sacred character, such as those explaining the 
origin of the Consualia, the Matronalia, and the Populifugia. 

The ancient institutions of Romo, both civil and rt^ligious, as 
well as names of many remarkable hnildings, and pnblii* monu- 
ments, were anterior to a regular contemporary n^gisf ration ; or, 
if any authentic records of them had ever been made, they had for 
the most part perished, in the Gallic contlagration and through 
other casualties, before the yecond Punic \V*'tr. Kvvn Ixdbre 
Rome had become a great imperial power, the curiosity of her 
citizens would naturally be excited about the origins of lu-r 
institutions, usages, and buildings; and after she had (‘xi ended 
her dominion, and acquired a vast renown, the desire to U^arn 
the liistory of a system Mdnch was seen to exercise so great an 
influence, would naturally increase. We may therefore assume 
it as certain that such explanatory legends began to arise at a 
comparatively early period, and that the supply was multiplied 
as the demand increased. As the remote past was unrecorded 

( 02 ) See Dirkaen, Verauche zur Kritik und Aualrgimg der Quellen 
dea K^imischen Rechts (Leipzig, 18231, p. 28() — 305. Compare Dion. Hal. 
ii. 27. ‘The lawa ascribed to Romulua (says Schwcgler) are only ancient 
usages, having the force of law, whicJi were not originally enacted in 
writing ;* vol. i. p. 528, cf. p. 23. Compare above, ch. v. § 5. 

( 93 ) ‘ On the third day, w e came, in the solitude, upon an imposing and 
majestic monument of antiquity, a large city utterly abandoned. . . . 8 u«*h 
remains of ancient cities are ot no nnfreouent occurrence in the deserts of 
Mongolia ; but cverj^thing connected wit u their origin and history is buried 
in darkness. Oh, with what sadness chx's sueli a spectacle fill the soul ! 
The ruins of Greece, tlie superb remains of Egypt, — all these, it is true, 
tell of death ; all belong to the ])ast ; yet when you gaze upon them, you, 
Tenow what they are ; you can retrace, in memory, the revolutions which 
have occasioned the ruins and the decay of the coiintTy around them. 
Descend into the tomb, wdierein was buried alive the city of Herculaneum, 
— ^you find there, it is true, a gigantic skeleton, hut you have within you 
hinioriral associations wherewith to galvanize it. 13ut of those old aban- 
doned cities of Tartary, not a tradition remains ; they arc tombs without 
an epitaph, amid solitude and silence, uninteri’upte J except w hen the w an- 
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and unremeinl)ered, tlio invention of the ietiologist was fettered 
hy no restrioti<»ns ; he had the whole area of fiction open to him, 
and he was not even bound by the laws of nature. Ilis story 
was only subje ct to the condition that it must afford an apparent 
explanation ol’ the custom, object, or proper name, in question; 
and that tlie tliouglits, manners, and circumstances introduced 
must agree with the peculiarities of the Roman people. AVe 
find accordirij^ly that the utmost licence prevailed in the fabrica- 
tion of tliese antiquarian legends; and that the merest resem- 
blances of sound, or usage, were sufficient to suggest the idea of 
a real (jonnexion. Thus, because the manners of the ancient 
Sabinos were severe and simple, and their habits Avarlike, they 
Avere said to be colonists of the Lacediemonians, aaIio were dis- 
tinguished by similar characteristics ; although there was no 
historical ])roof of any such connexion, and it was quite unknoAvn 
to the early tireek writers.(‘*‘) On similar grounds of ajjparent 


tiering Tartars halt, for a while, within the ruined enclosures, because there 
tlie ])asluro 8 are richer and more abundant.* Hue’s TraAxds in Tartary, 
Thib(‘t, and China, vol. i. p. 71. Engl. Transl. 

M. Hue rnoiitions that he found a Mongol shepJierd among the ruins, 
uho kncAV no more of the place, tlian that it was called * the Old Town.’ 
In a country inhalntcd by wandering pastoral tribes, such a state of incu- 
rious and satisfied ignorance respecting ancient monuments and buildings 
may exist : but where there are persons ImAung a fixed habitation in the 
vicinity of a striking relic of antiquity, and liAung as its neighbours, their 
curiosity respecting it is excited, and if the true history of it has perished, 
a fabulous legend soon springs up to satisfy the cravings of the appetite for 
information. 

( 94 ) Livy. i. 18, speaks of the ‘ disciplina tetrica ac tristis veterum Sabi^ 
norum, quo genere nullum quondam meorruptius fuit,* (In this passage 
t/enu^ is used for as in others is used for genus: see Niebuhr, 

Hist A"ol. i. n. 807.) Other passages upon the severe manners of the 
Sabines are collected by Sehwegler, i. 1, j). 243. According to Dion. Hal. 
ii. 49, the story of the Laconian colony in the Sabine country, at the time 
of Lycurgus, was to be found in native Sabine histories: these histories 
Averc probably of no great antiquity. See above, p. 199, n. 68 . He traces 
to this source rd ipiXotroXeuop r$ Kai rd Xirot^tairop Kal rd wapd wdvra rd tpya 
TOO fliov frKXrjiHtp of the Saoines, The Valorii are called Spartans by SiL ii. 8 , 
as being of Sabine origin, Strabo, v. 4 , § 12, considers the story to have 
been invented by the Tarentines, Avho AAushed to establish a connexion be- 
tween thomselvt'S (as a LacedtiDmonian colony) and the Sabines. Cato went 
so far as to say tliat the Sabines deriA^ed their national name from Sabus, 
a Lacedfcmonian ; Krause^. 122. Compare Sehwegler, ib. m 267; Raoul- 
Eochetto, Hist, dcs Col. Grreeques, tom. iii. p. 112 , Mr.3unbury (Dr. 
Smith’s Diet, of Geogr. in v.) remarks that there is no historical ground for 
believing Cures to have ever been a large town, and tliat the importance 

F F 2 
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affinity, Dionysius affirms that Roimilus copioil the i‘('laiiou of 
the Roman king to the Senate, and the institution of tlaHV lores, 
and of the common table of the ciuniO, from Laf.edtemon.C' 

We must suppose that the legends which were worked up 
into the history of Ron\ulus, were originally independt'nt and 
unconnected, and referred only to the peculiar subject Avlnch they 
served to illustrate. At what time they were moulded into a con- 
tinuous narrative, such as is now presented to us, we have not 
the means of discovering ; but wo cannot doubt that the account 
of Romulus from his birth to his death — from his Alban origin, 
and his foundation of the city, to his political measure.^, his wars, 
and lastly his apotheosis — was sul>stantially related, by Fabius 
and the earliest historians, in the form in which it has descended 
to us. This narrative was not, like the early British history of 
Geoffi-ey of Monmouth, for the most part a purely original 
fiction ; the materials of it were to a great extent derived from 
oral legends, which were incorporated into the history. At the 
same time, the conirexion and the details must have been sup- 
plied by the first compilers : thus the story of the Asylum was 
.some local legend ; that of the Rape of the Sabines illustrated 
the origin of a festival ; that of the intervention of the Sabine 
women was probably n .separate story j*but in the narrative, as 
we read it, the Asylum is the cause of the rape of the Sabine 
women, find the rape of the Sabine women is the cause of 

assigned lo it l>y Dionysius in tlie Sabine war was probably invented in 
order to suit tlu* cirranistynces of the narrative. 

( 95 ) ii. 13, li, 25, Plutarch has another mode of tracing? Koman insti- 
tutions to S})arta. In order to get over the chronological diliiculty of 
K^uina being the distdph? of Pythagoras, who lived more than a century 
and a lialf after him, nc supposes that Pythagoras the Spartan, who was 
victor in the sixteenth Olympiad, happened tov^aiuler to Italy, to have 
become acquainted with Niiina, and to have assisted him in regulating hU 
kingdom ; from wliich circumstance many Lacedjemoniaii institutions were 
introduced at Borne; Num. 1 . The custom of juniors condtjcHng their 
seniors liornc from banquets, wliich prevailed at Uomc, was traced to Lace- 
daemon, because the laws of Lyeurgus prescribed gn*at respect for old 
age. ‘ A convivio quo<pie, ut scriptum est in antiquitatibus, seniores a 
minoribus domum deducebantur, oumquc rnorem accepisse liomanos a Lace- 
d^moniis tradibim est ; apud quos, Lveurgi legibus, major omnium rerum 
lionos raajori adatc habebatur;’ Geli. ii. 15. Perhaps the Sabine settle- 
ment at Borne was derived from the resemblance of Roman and Sabine 
manners ; Cato, ap. Serv, .®n, viii. 638 ; Krause, p. 122 ; Virg. Georg, 
532 - 3 . 
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tlieir iuterposil ion between tbe hostile armies. The three events, 
once indcpentli nt of each other, have become continuous links 
in the same historical chain. 

But altliough there is a continuity of narrative running 
through the story of Romulus ; though the successive events 
stand to one another in an intelligible relation of cause and 
effect : yet wo, can trace throughout the deliberate invention 
of the oetiologist ; we can perceive that each subject is treated 
after the mtmner of Ovid's Fasti. The story is formed by an 
aggregation of parts : there is no uninterrupted poetical flow, 
or epic unity. Instead of resembling a statue cast, in one 
piece, in a foundry, it is like a tesselated pavement, formed 
into a pattern by stones of different colours. Even Niebuhr, 
who conceives the story of Romulus to be founded on a heroic 
lay, is forced to acknowledge that parts of it are ‘without 
the spirit or features of poetry .’(®®) 

The great majority of the modern critical writers agree in 
regarding the reign of Romulus, like the Latin colony of 
iEneas, the Alban kingdom, and the foundation of Rome, as 
lying without the province of history. But they nevertheless 
undertake to .select certain facts, included within it, as resting 
on a historical basis ; and they speak of the age of Romulus as 
a period having a fixed chronological existence. Thus Niebuhr, 
who (as we have already seen) supposes the whole history of 
Romulus to be founded on a heroic lay, nevertheless considers 
the division of the city between the Romans and Sabines, 
and the existence of a double state on neighbouring hills, as 
matters of fact(®') Schwegler declares that Romulus is an ima- 

{96) Hist. vol. i, p, 233. Compare the remarks of Schwegler. vol. i. 
p. 62, 69-71, upon the prevalence of netiological fables in the early Roman 
Ixistory, and their inconsistency with Nicbulir’s hypothesis of its derivation 
from epic poems. 

(97) * That this hill (the Qnirinal) was inhabited by the Sabines ig a» 
certain as any trell-estahlished fad in the ayes for tehicA toe have contempo- 
rary history:' Hist. vol. i. p. 290. For this confident assertion, it is diffi- 
cult to discover any adequate ground. Again ; ‘Nor have all traces of the 
steps by which tlie two towns were united into one state, been effaced. A 
tradition was preserved, that each had its king, and its senate of a hundred 
men,’ Ac.; p. 291. He interprets ‘the Rape of the Sabines, and tlie war 
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ginary personage, the eponymous liero of tin' city that the 
accounts of the foundation of Koine are fainilous ;(*''-') that the 
Asylum, the Rape of the Sabines, the Aval’s against Caaiina, 
Ci’ustumcriura, Antemna;, Fideine, and Veii, the troacla iy of 
Tarpeia, the existence of Titus Tatius, are all unhistorical yet 
he thinks that there is a historical foundation for tlie t'abino 
AA’ar ; that the tradition of the settlement of the Saliiiu's on tlie 
Quirinal is worthy of belief ; that tlie account of the joiiit reign 
of Romulus and Tatius means that the federal state of the 
Romans and Sabines had originally two kings ; and flint tlio story 
of the Rajie of Sabines alludes to a time Avhen then* A\as no 
reciprocal right of marriage between the two comnuinitii 
In like manner, although he thinks that the statements of the 
Roman historians concerning the three ancient tribes (Ramnes, 
Tities. and Luceres), and the origin of their names, do not rest 
on genuine tradition, but are mere conjecture, lui nevertheless 
assumes that these were primitive divisions of the entire* Roman 
people, and he und«*rtakes to trace their respective national 
derivation. It is indeed impos-sible, with our means of inform- 


which broke out in consequence, as indicating that at one time no right of 
ihtemiarriage subsisted between the two cities, until the one which liad 
l>cen in subjection raised itself by amis to an equality, and even to a pre- 
ponderance of power p. 292. See also other parts of the same chapter. 

(98) i. 1, p. 418-9. (99) Ib. 450, 453. 

( 100) Ib. p. 465, 468, 470, 478, 485, 521, 530. Several instances of fraudu- 
lent interpretation of an argument, .similar to that practised by the Sabines 
ou Tarpeia, occur in Greek history, both fabulous and real. Thus the 
founders of Locri are .said to have made a treaty with the Siceli, to occupy 
the (jountry with tliem in common, so long as they trod on the same earth, 
and kept their heads on their shoulders : having, when they made tliis en- 
gagement, put earth in their slioes, and heads of garlic upon their shoulders. 
a\ nen the.so were removed, the engagement was considered to be no longer 
binding, and they expelled the Siceli ; Polyb. xii. 6. Similar equivocations 
are described by Herod, iv. 201, as practised by the Persians ; and by Thuc. 
iii:. 31, as practised by Pacbes the Athenian. On the lost case, Mr. Grote 
says : ‘ Of this species of fraud founded on literal performance and real A’io- 
lation of an agremnent, there are various examples in Grecian history 
voJ. vi. p, 327. Other instances are cited by Puirend<irf, L. of N. and If. 
V. 12, § 3 ; Vatel, ii. § 273. A (*aHe of hreach of engagement, but AA'ithout 
equivocation, similar to that of Tarpeia, is cited with respect to Cyrus ; 
Parthe/j, c. 22. See Schwogler, p. 485- 
(lox) Ib. p. 478, 48f), 489, 494. 

(i02j Ib. p. 500; cf. 498. Schwegler considers the Bamnes to be the 
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ation, to form a well-grounded opinion upon the origin of the 
rt‘ceived story of Romulus, and to assert that no part of it is true. 
It is however j)ossible to maintain with confidence the position 
that, a person holding tliis story to have been formed, centuries 
after the time of the alleged events, from legendary materials 
and oral relati*)us, is not entitled to select certain points from 
the aggregate, upon mere grounds of apparent inteimal credi- 
bility, and to treat them as historical. Those, for example, who 
consider Romulus and Tatius as fabulous and not real per- 
sonages, as nnjre names of actors in a fictitious drama, cannot 
with ju'opriety regard their joint sovereignty as implying the 
separate exishmee of a Roman and a Sabine community on the 
site of Rome, and the rajDC of the Sabine women as typical of 
the absence of a right of intermarriage between them.(^^^) What 


original Romans, tlic Tilies to be the Sabines, and the Lueercs to be the 
Albans. He believes that -tlie first four kings represent the three ancient 
tribes with lli(‘ plebs ; p. 513. It appears to me that no materials e.\i3t for 
Ibrming any prol)al)le opinion respecting the three divisions in question. 
Almost every modern lustoriaii of Rome takes a difierent view of tlumi : 
but tliey oeehpy a very small spa<*e in the aneient historians, wlio iwidently 
found little mention of them in the prceeiling writers. ‘ However legen- 
dary the primitive Roman history may be, it is (he says) impossible to re- 
ject, as mere fable and fu'tion, all that is narrated of the settlement of the 
Sabines, the migration of the Albans, and the arrival of Etruscan troops 
p, 604. On this allegorical mode of interpretation, see ib. p. 70-i. 

Schwegler lays it down that the events of the regal period were not re- 
corded by any contomportiry historian or annalist ; there is, he says, not the 
slightest trace of any liistorical registration at tliat tunc ; ib. p. 36, 628. 
The accounts of the earliest time w ere propagated only by oral tradition ; 
the earliest annalists had no documentary or authentic eyidence respecting 
the origin^s of Rome: but the traditions of constitutional history were 
more credible than the narratives of events, which were pure fiction ; p. 41 ; 
cf. 42. Ill p. 67, he enumerates certain ‘ fuiuhunental facts’ of the regal 

? eriod, all relating to constitutional history, which he considers as true. 

11 p. 342, he says that the list of Roman Itings is not authentic ; that 
neither their chronology nor number is historical, nor the persons of the 
first two kings. In p. 579, he says that the history of the kings is founded 
on no coutemporai'y record : that it w as derived exclusively from oral tra- 
dition. 

(103) Schwegler himself remarks, in reference to an attempt to put a 
historical colouring upon the Alban colony, and the foundation of Rome 
by Romulus, that ‘ w hen there is a tissue of ancient legendary fiction, 
wliicli, upon close examination, proves to bo unhistorical in all its parts, 
and whose central point, the Founder of the City himself, is certainly not 
a historical pei*sonage, it is not safe to select from it a single feature, w hich 
is not bettor attested than the rest, and to treat it as historical. Notliing 
is more dangerous than to rationalize single elements of a legendary or 
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criterion is there for distinsniisliiu" bet\vc(!U the fabulous and 
the historical parts of the narrative? By wliat test is tho fact 
to be separated from the fiction ? Before the Ijisturieal chai acter 
of any part of the narrative can bo admitteil, some pro!>ablc 
account must be given of the means by which a tnu* tra<lition, 
even of a single fact, was preserved until the period of Boman 
historiography. Those who maintain, for instance, that the cvtant 
narrative prove.s the cxi.stence of separate Roman and Sobine 
couTinunities at Rome, in the eighth century before Christ, lu tore 
the foundation of the first Greek colony in Sicily, aie bf)uud to 
explain how this gulf of ages was bri<lged over; and to show 
what was the ark in wliich atithenfic accounts of the time <>f the 
fabulous Romulus floated down the stream of five centuries t(» 
the a<re of Fabius Pictor. Who shall undertake to tra(‘e, ('ven 
upon conjecture, the chain of tradition through this long, obscure 
])eriutl ? Who can venture to affirm that it had an autlu nlit; 
beginning, and was preserved unfalsified until it W'.as accurately 
recorded? Nor is this the only stumbling-block in our way; 
but we are also called u[)ou to believe that a modern historian is 
able to recast the traditions w hich wore thus jtreserved through the 
dark ages of Rome, and to extract the truth w'hicli is imbedded 
in them, although in their existing form they are false. We are 
fir.st to believe that a tradition w'as, in substance, faithfully con- 
veyed from the eighth century before Christ, to the Seccuid Punic 
War, and then to belhwe that, although it is not literally true, it 
is typical of some tnith which can be discerned under its 
covering for the first time, by a writer of our owm age. This doc- 
trine of historical types is more difficult to reconcile with reason 
and experience, than even the supposition that some authentic 
facts may have been preserved, through a long series of years, in 
an unaltered state, by oral tradition. It is in fact nothing more 
than an ingenious and refined application of the rationalist 
method of interpreting the marvellous legends of mythology, so 


mythical narrative ih. p. 466, How the view contained in this passage 
can be reconciled with his treatment of certain parts of the reign of Romulus 
is not easy to explain. ♦ 
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inucli employed by the ancient historians. It is only another 
form of the system of reduction, by which tlie god Mars in the 
sacred grove was couverte«l into an armed man in disguise, 
who overpow< red Ilia, and the wolf of Romulus was transmuted 
into a courtc/an. One imitation may be executed by a coarse 
and clumsy liand; the other may be performed with all the 
resources and skill of modern learning — but still they are both 
no better than historical forgeries. 

N<dhing consistent or intelligible can be extracted from the 
representation of the political history of Romulus, as it is given 
in the received narrative. Ho is described as an elective king, 
and yet Jiis chief title to the throne seems to be that he is of the 
royal family of Alba. His powers are, under the constitution 
form(‘d by liimself, extremely limited. Thei'e is a popular 
a.ssend>ly, Avith extensive privileges ; a senate, of Avhose decrees 
he is merely the executor.('‘*') Yet all the organization of the 
.state is deriA ed from him alone ; he is the aiithor of all the civil 
and rt'ligious in.stitutions ; no person is named as taking any 
independent })art either in the Senate or in the popular assembly. 
He is represt*nted as governing mildly, and in the spirit of a 
constitutional king, in the early part of his reign ; but as after- 
wai’ds becoming de.spotic, although he meets with nothing but 
obedience at home and successes in Avar, and there is notliing to 
arouse his fears or aAvaken his jealousy. The joint gOA'ei’u- 


(104) The kinf? Avas ompOAA prod re <rm'«yov, Kai Siifiov trvyKaXttp, 
KOI yi’Mfttic d(>\ni>, Kai Tu cVifaern roTf TrXtioiriv {niTiXtlv, Ifioil. Hal. ii. 14 . 
The principle of decision by a majority was not known to the Homeric 
kings. 

{ 105 ) See aboA'C, p. 4J10, n. 80. Lii'y docs not speak of any change in 
the character of his rule, but describes him as beloA'ed by the people, and 
highly popular with the army, but not acceptable to the senators ; ‘ Multi- 
tudini tamen gratior fnit quam Patribus ; longc ante alios aeeeptissimns 
militum animis i. 16. This account appears to bo adapted to the stoiy 
of the senators having put him to death. Plutarch. Horn. 27, says that 
when J^umitor died, Romulus, in order to make hirasel^opnlar, abolished 
the Alban royalty, and substituted annual magistrates. This account treats 
him as virtual sovereign of Alba. ^ 

Tacitus represents Romulus in the light of a desTOlic king; he c<m- 
sidors the cheeks upon the royal omnipotence to hav'c been t'stablished by 
Servius Tullius; ‘ Nobis Romulus, «i! libitum, imperitaverat ; dein Numa 
religiouibus ct diviuo jure populum dovinxit j rejAertaque quredam a TauIo 
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ment with Tatius, which is closcribt'd to have lasletl in tluj 
utmost harmony for five yem-s,(^’'^'*) is only conceivable on the 
supposition that the offices of the two kings w^ere honorary, and 
unaccompmiied w itli real j)ow'er — a supposition altogetluT iiu oii- 
sistent with the spirit of the old narrative. Even the JSpartau 
kings, small as were their powers, lived in pcrj^etiial discord ; 
and it may be safely affirmed that such a relation as is described 
in the received account to have existed between Romulus and 
Tatius, is unexampled in authentic history.(^^) 

§ 1 0 The fonn of government which is recorded to have 
succeeded the death of Romulus, and to have lasted for a year, 
is equally inconsistent with experience, and its duration for so 
long a period is quite inconceivable. The senators (whether 100, 
or ioO, or 200 in number), are related to have divided them- 
selves into decuriie, or companies of ten ; the order of pre- 
cedence of each decuria was then determined by lot ; and eftch 
of the ten senators successively exercised the entire powers of 
king for five days, with the title of Iuterrex.(^‘^'^) According to 
this arrangement, seventy-three sen.ators would have filled in 
turn the regal office during a year of 305 days. That so many 

et Anr<y : sccl x)ra'cipuu.s Scr\ ins Tullius auctor legum fuit, queis etiam 
reges ohtvmprrar(^nt Ann. iii. 28. 

(10 6 ) Intlo non niodo cfoininune. seel concors etiam, regnum duobus rc- 
gibus fuit ; Livy, i. 13. Itjj p'tv ovv rrh^re (Tvvt^^atriXtvanv oXXi/Xoif, vTckp 
ovctvo{; ^latpiQOfitvoi 7r()dygarog ; Dion. llal. ii. 50. Compare Livy, xl. 10. 

( 107) The account of the joint reign of the two sous of Alcetas in K])iru8 
in Pans. i. 11, § 3, is too indistinct and brief to build any argument ux)on. 
They may have agreed to divide the kingdom. See the speech of Philip, 
in Livy, xl. 8. 

(fos) Livy states their number to have been 100; Plutarch (Num. 2), 
150; Dionysius, 20<J. 

(109) iJioii. llal. ii. 57, with whom Livy, i. 17, substantially agrees, as 
well as Cieero, deliep. ii. 12, though in general terms. Plutarch, Num. 2, 
represents each mterrex to have lield the nou'cr for only six hours of the 
day and six hours of the night ; so that they would liave relieved guard 
like seutimds 011 land, or ollicers 011 vi atch at sea. What the origin of this 
statement is, does not appear. The ])ractice in the historical age seems to 
have been, that the office was held for live days : Apj^ian, b.c. i. 98 ; Dion. 
Hal. viii. 90 ; Livy, ix. 34. Eutropius, i. 2, and Sextus Bufus, 2, likew iso 
give five days for the interregnum under the kings. 

Dionysius seems to forget his account of the limited powers of Ihe 
Homan king; for he describes the interreges as possessing an absolute 
authority : ttrura SwKXtjpufrdfiei^ot toIq Xaxooffi ^bku vpioToig aTrkdwKav dpxiiv 
Tfig TToXtwg auTOKpdropa dpxqv ; e. 57. 
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transfers of tlie supreme power should, at a time when all con- 
stitutional and legal checks were in a very rude and inefficient 
state, have been quietly made, is wholly incredible. Even a 
community much more civilized than Rome cotild have been 
in the eighth century before Christ, above a hundred years 
before the legislation of Solon, could hardly pass with success 
through such an Ordeal. A similar interregnum is related to 
have occurred between the reigns of Numa and TuUus Hostilius, 
and between those of Tullus Hostilius and Ancus Marcius ; but 
in each ease to have been of short duration. Dionysius says 
that the form of government was found to fail, on account of 
the difference of character and policy in the successive interreges ; 
that in consequence the Senate consulted the people whether 
the chief power should be placed in the hands of a king, or of 
annual magistrates; and that the people referred the matter back 
to the Senate, who decided in favour of a king.(*^”) He does 
not however state (what would inevitably have happened), that 
this form of government led to civil discord, and to a successful 
attempt of some powerful and ambitious senator to retain his 
office for more than five days. This would be the certain result, 
if such a polity were attempted as a permanent mode of govern- 
ment. Livy finds another cause for the discontinuance of the inter- 
regal form of government : he describes the people as complaining 
that they had a hundred masters instead of one, and as declaring 
that they would not endure any king in whose election they had 
no voice.(**') The existence of the name and institution of the 
interregnum in the historical age of Rome, may be consi«lered 
however as a proof of its derivation from the regal period. We 
can only account for it upon the supposition that it was an old 
constitutional form, which survived as a relic of a former state of 

(no) ii. 67. 

(ill) Fremero deinde plcbs : multiplicatam servitutem, centum pro uno 
dominos factos ; nec ultra nisi re>?ein, et ab ipsis crealum, videbantur pns- 
Buri 5 Livy, i. 17. Cicero extols the sagacity of the Rjinan people at this 
time for perceiving, what Lycurgus had not discovered, that an elective is 
better than a hereditary royalty. ‘ Nostri illi, etiam turn agrestes, vido- 
runt virtu tem et sapientiam regalem, non progenicui, quieri oporter© j’ 
Do licp. ii. 12. 
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things. It implies an elective royalty : for hereditary succession, 
such an institution is not needod.('*-) The period of five days 
really existed in the historical time; and it was probably the 
term actually prescribed and observed under the kings, its short- 
ness being dictated by motives of jealousy, and being intended to 
2>revent any interrex from acquiring a dangerous power. If it 
was known that the election of a king wdfe impending, the 
security would in general be adecpiate ; the parties contending 
for the throne would take care to prevent usurpation ; but a 
permanent government of successive five-day kings would be an 
iinjiossibility, if the kitig was really at the head of the state, and 
was not a mere honorary otticer.(”') 

It may be obsciVed, likewi.se, that the name of interrex and 
interregnum is an absurdity, as applied to the original institu- 
tion, after the death of Romulus, in the form described by 
Cicero, Dionysius, Livy, and Plutarch. The reign of one of 
these five-day kings was only an interregnum in the sense that 
it came between the reign of a king and of another interrex, or 
between the reigns of two interreges. It was not conceived as 
intervening between the reigns of two kings. 

Dionysius, as we have seen, attributes the dislike of the 
people for the interregal .system to the changeable character of 
the government. Cicero refers it to their love of royalty 
while Livy describes it as arising from a jealousy of the power of 
the Senate. Livy proceeds to say, that the Senate conceded the 
election to the i>eople, but retained a veto upon their choice.(**®) 
He believes that the formal confirmation of the Senate, given in 

(112) See above, p. 102. 

(l 13) In the historical time, there was no provision which assumed that 
the intcrrcf'tmni would be of long duration ; tlio interreges did not succeed 
one anotlier from a list, but each interrex nominated his successor, if the 
necessity for a nomination arose. See Jlccker, ii. 1, p. 308. 

{114) De Rep. ii. 12. 

(115) Livy makes this concession the origin of the form, preserved in 
his own time, of giving the consent of the Senate before the election of 
magistrates, or tho passing of laws in the Cumitia ; i. 17. A fabulous ac- 
count of the government of (Enarea in Etruria, in Aristot. Mirab. Aust;. 

9 4, may be compared with the description of this interregal government. 
The city in question is reported, from fear of failing under a single despot, 
to have plac’d the government in the hands of emancipated slaves, and to 
have changed them every year. 
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later times to the decision of the popular assembly, even before 
it was made, had its origin on this occasion. 

§ 1 1 The election of the new king is described as made by 
the Senate. Dionysius and Plutarch say that it was the result 
of a compromise between the old Roman and the new Sabine 
senators : the former were to make the choice ; but the person 

chosen was to be*a Sabine. The regal office was accordingly 

' » 

offered to Niiina Potnpiliiis, a native of the Sabine town of 
Cures, the son of Poinpilius Pompo.(^'^^) He was born on the 
natal day of Rome,(^^") and was therefore thirty-eight years old : 
his manners were simple and austere ; and he was renowned for 
his wisdom, and for his piety to the gods. At first, with philo- 
sophic indifference to greatness, he declined the proffered honour ; 
but at last he yielded to entreaties, and was unanimously elected 
king by the Senate and the people. The ceremony by which the 
auspices in confirmation of his election were taken, is minutely 
described by Livy.(^^^) 

(ri6) Dion, ITal. ii. 58; Livy, i. 18 ; Pint. Nutn. 3. 

(117) Accordinji; to Dio Cassius, vi. 5, the best inforined writers on 
Siiliiue liistory re])orted this fact. See above, p. 19U, n. 58. It is also 
stated by Pint. JNuni. 3. 

(riH) Cicero describes the election of kin^ as made by the people, with 
the sanction of the Senate. See De Kep. ii. 13, 17, 18, 20. The case of 
Stu’viiis Tullius is mentioned as exceptional: he reigned at hrst with the 
tacit consent of the people : but he afterwards obtained its express con- 
sent, though without the intorvmition of the Senate ; c. 21. Cicero states 
that each of the five kings between IJomulus and Tarquinius Superbus 

E reposed the lex vnriata de imptrio. Tliis law he evidently conceived to 
ave been passed by the people in Comitia curtata. Great importanee has 
been attaclied to this a(*oount, w liicli is peculiar to Cicero ; it has been 
made the subject of much learned and acute discussion; and the lex curiaia 
de imj^erio ed Cicero has been identified with \}\o pat rum auctoritas of 
other w riters, in order to reconcile the difierent testimonies. (See Becker, 
vol. ii. 1, p. 311 — 332.) All these arguments, however, suppose tw o postu- 
lates, neithc‘r of which can be granted; viz., 1, that the ancient writers 
agreed in their view of the constitutional practice under the kings; 2, 
that they had authentic accounts of that practice. It is clear from Cicero’s 
account of tlie election of Nunia, that he conoeived the auctorttas pat rum 
as prior to the lex curiata, and a distinct stage in the proceeding. •Knmam 
PompUium — patrihus auetoriLu^, sibi ipse populus adscivit, eumque ad 
regnandum, Sabinum hoinineni, Roinam Curibus aceivit. Qui ut hue venit, 

a uamquam populus curiatis eum eoniitiis regom esse jusserat, taiuen ipse 
e suo imperio curiatam legem tulit ;* e. J13. Here the election of Numa 
by the people in comitia curiata, with the sanctiou of the Senate (patres), 
before he comes to Rome, is clearly described. Afterwards, when he has 
come to Rome, and been in^cted into his office of king, ho proposes to tho 
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§ 12 Romulus, though a legislator, was reganled pi iuei 2 mlly 
as a warlike kiug. Livy says, that ou account of his aiccossc.s 
in war, the state remained at jieace for forty years after his 
{leath.(””) Numa, on the other hand, was a purely jiacitic 
ruler: he withdrew his subjects from all martial jmrsnits, and 
sought to civilize their rude manners for which {)urposc he 
trained them to religious observances, and the jierformancc of 
sacred rites. He is described as instituting the sacred functions 

people (also in eoinitia curiata) tlie lex enriata cle iinp(‘rio. The la^ whieJi 
eont'erred the powers of government upon tJie Koniaii empen^r Mas called 
hy the later jurists /rw regia, or lex regia e/c iw^n riu : see Inst. i. 2, § 0. 
Becker, ii. 3, p. 210. n. 8t(). This has been identified by Niebidir witli the 
ancient lex curiata de imperio (Hist. vol. i. p. 3'L‘l); but for this idcuitifica- 
lion no suificient ground is sliown, and tJie lex regia of the empire was jiro- 
bably an expression of recent ori^jin. 

According to Plutarch, the father of Numa, and Marcius his kinsman^ 
persuaded him to accept the offer; Num. 6. The envoys who brought the 
message to him were Proculus and Volesus; ib. 6. iSpurius Vettius was 
the name of the interrex who put the question of his election to the vote ; 
ib. 7. Plutarch also states that Numa married Tatia, the daughter of Titus 
Tatius, but that she died in the thirteenth year of her marriage, before he 
became king of Rome ; ib. 3. This latter alliance seems to be intended to 
give some licreditary colour to Numa's election. In the speech of Caim- 
leius, ill Livy, iv. 3, U is stated tliat Numa was made king, ‘populi jussu 
patribus auetoribus.’ 

{1T9) Ab illo onim profoctu viribus datm tantum valuit, ut in qoadra- 
ginta deinde annos tutam pacom halH?ret ; i. 15. IIo/ittz/Xioc 6 'Vwfiaibtv 
flatriXiv^ Treipra ror roc xporov iv ; Diod. viii. 16. Also 

Plut, Rom. 20. Horace speaks of the ‘quietum Pompili regimm Cumi. i. 12. 

(120) Qui, regno ita ]K)titus, urbein novam, eonditain vi et arniis, jure 
earn /egibu.<que ac nioribus de integro eondero parat ; Jdvy, i. UK Virgil 
and Ovid take a similar view of the relation of Numa to Romulus : 

Quis procul file an tern ramis insignia olivie, 

Sacra fererm / noseo rrines ineanaque ineiita 
Romaiiv; primun yui leg thug urhem 
Fiemlahit, Curibus parvis et paupero terrd 
Missus in imperiuia Tnagmim. — iKu. vi. 8U9 — 13. 

Principio iiiiniuTn proinptos ad bella Qui rites 
MoUiri placuit jure, aeuintjue metu, 

Indc dataj leges, ne firmior omnia posset. 

Fast. iii. 277 — 9 ; cf. Met, xv. 482 — 4. 

Also Eutropius : Postca Numa Pompilius rex creahis est; qui bellum qui- 
dem nullum gessit, sed non minus civit^iti quam Romulus profuit. Nani 
et leges Romanis moresque constituit, qui consuetudine pneiiorum jam la- 
trones ac semibarbari putabantur; i. 3. Homines Romanos iustituto 
Romuli bellicis studiis ut [Numa] vidit incensos, cxistimavit eos paulum 
ab ilia consuetudine esse revoeandos; Cic. Rep, ii. 13. Plutarch, Num. 8, 
15, describes Numa as softening the rough minds of the Romans, and ren- 
dering them docile and obedient, by superstitious terrors. This view is 
quite inconsistent with the account of the legislation of Romulus in Dio- 
nysius, who makes him anotlier Lycurgus or Solon. Above, p. 432, 
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of the Curiones, the Flainines, the Tribunes of the Celeres, the 
augurs, the A'estal virgins, the Salii, the Fetiales, the Pon- 
tifices, and the practice of procuring prodigies ; he built the 
temi)lcs of (^uirinus and Janus, and of Fides Publica 
he established the terminal stones on lands, and the festival 
of Terminalia,(*-^ and public games and markets. He likewise 
reformed the calendar ; a work connected with the duties of 
the sacrc'd functionaries. Further than this, he made a 
distribution of public land among the poor citizens ; he encou- 
raged the pursuit of agriculture, and formed the a ter- 

ritorial divi.sion of the country ; he likewise instituted the 
brotherhoods, or corporations of trades. By his healing mea- 
sures, he extinguished the discord between the Homan and 
Sabine parts of the people. His ordinances, like those of 
Romulus, were partly written, and partly unwritten.(^®®) 

Nuraa was believed to have held secret colloquies with the 
nymph Egeria, and to have been guided by her advice in his 
sacred legislation. (^®®) Stories were told of his simple furniture 
being metamorphosed into sumptuous ornaments, worthy of a 
king, by her supernatural power.(^^^ His intercourse with this 

(1 2 1) Dion. Hal. ii. 63-76 ; Livy, i 19-21; Pint. Niim. 7, 9-13; Ca- 
mill. 18; Cio. Hep. ii. 14. Diony.'^ius, c. 75, considers the fidelity of the 
Koiuaas to their engagements to have been caused by tliis temple of Fides 
Piiblica. The worships of Justice and Themis and Nemesis and the 
Krinnyes were, he thinks, inefibctual. Polybius, vi. 56, likewise attributes 
the honesty of the liomans in the custody of public money to the national 
care for religion. 

( 122 ) Dion. Hal. ii. 74 ; Plut. Num. 16 : Cic. B-eP- u- 14 Virgil. .Fu, 
vii. 601 — 15, represents tlic opening of the gates of the temple of .Janus, 
as a jirimitiveLatin custom, anteidor to .JSneas and the Alban state. In tbi.s 
as ill other instances, the origin of an ancient usage fluctuated. According 
to Valerius Aiitias, Numa waa the founder of the Agonalia; Macrob. Sat. 
i. 4. See Ovid. Fast. i. 317. 

( 123 ) Livy, i. 19 i Plut. Num. 18-9. Eiitropius, i. 3, says: ‘Annum 
deseripsit in cluodocim menses, prius sine aliqua computntione confusum.’ 

( 124 ) Dion. Hal. ii. 62, 76 ; Kut. Num. 16, 17; Cic. Rep. ii. 14. 

(125) rd lyypd^oic ir(pi\tj^0ivra t'Sftotc, Til A’ IKto ypa^i}g tig 
mig djfikvra Kai trvvaoicijntig xpoviovg ; Dion. Hal. ii. 74. 

( 126 ) Liv'y, i. 19, 21; Dion. Hal. ii. 60; Pint. Num. 4, 7 ; Ovid, Fast, 
iii. 276; Met. xv. 482. Different places were identified with the grove of 
Egeria. See Heyno, ad JEn. vii. 761; Strabo, v. 3, § 12; Juven. iii, 
10 — ^20. Diodorus, viii. 16, refers the sacred laws of Numa to the lessons of 
Pythagoras. 

(127) Dion. Hal. ii. 60 ; Plut. Num. 16 . 
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divine being was doubtless in early times received in the popular 
b(dief; and oven Dionysius censures that modern atheistical 
philosophy which rejects all the stories of the appearances of 
gods to men ;(^-”) but those who removed everything marvellous 
from history, treated the story of Egeria as a pious fraud, in- 
vented by Numa in order to give autlun-ity to his laws.(^-®) 

§ 13 Numa was the favourite of gods and men; his life 
was unchequered with adversity. During his reign, Rome 
enjoyed an uninterrupted floAV of peace, both at homo and 
abroad. It was a second Golden Age, which even extended to 
the neighbouring sta.tes.(''*'’) His government was a realization 
of the Platonic id(.-a, that in the perfect state the king must bo a 
philosopher. His death was similar to his life ; he was afflicted 
with no painful malady, but (according to the account of Piso) 
he sank into the tomb by a gentle and gradual decay, having 
lived more than eighty years. 

It was not, however, merely in his capacity of kirrg that 
Numa was the embodied form of an idea. He was the mythical 
founder of the religious institutes and pontifical law of Rome ; 
he was the source from wdiich nearly all the national establish- 
ments connected with the worship of the gods were derived ; 


(128) o<ro( fxkv t)vv rac dOiot’c dffKorirrt (^«\o<TO0iac, ti 5 )) leal ^t\offo<t>lac 
civrai^ icuXiLVy airarra^ cta<TP()orrfs; rag kTri^ariiag i ujp OiCjv rag Trap' 

>; i^apfMpotc yivopkvaQy &e. ; ii. G8. 

(129) Dion. TIal. ii. 01 , closoribcs this rlass of \^Titers as oi rd pvOioSri 
TTth^ra TTtpiaLpouprtg (k tT)q iffropiag. Divy, i. 19, represents the comtnu- 
nicatioiis with Egeria as simulated by Numa; ' Ciui [deorum raotusj 
quuni des(*enden* ad animos sine aliquo commento miraculi non posset, si- 
mulat sibi euni defi Egeria. congressus nocturnos esse : cjus sc monitu qine 
acceptissinia diis essent sacra iustituere,* Pint. Num, 4, ad fin., supposes 
a political motive, taking a similar view to that of Polybius, x. 2 , concerning 
Ijycurgus and Scipio Africanus. Numa is likewise said to have taught the 
Homans to revere a muse named Tacita ; Pint. Num. 8 . 

( 130 ! ' Such a peace of forty years, during wliich no nation rose against 
Home, because Numa’s juety was communieatcyl to the surrounding nations, 
is a beautiful idea, but historically imnossibic in those times, and manifestly 
a poetical fiction Niebuhr, Lcct. vol. i. p. 41. 

( 131 ) Dion. Hal. ii. 70; Pint. Num. 20 - 1 ; Livy, i.21 ; Cic. Rep. ii. 14. 
Numa was related to have dissolved the Ccleres (Pint. Num. 7) ; which was 
conceived a.s a despot^s body-guard. Lhe Celcrcs are described as being in 
existence in the time of Tarquinius Superbus ; for Brutus is supposed to 
fill the office of tribune of the Celercs. See below, § 37. 
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upon him, in geneml, all rites and ceremonies, of unknown anti- 
quity, were affiliated. The forty- three years of his reign are 
as barren of events as they are of names. There is nothing in 
the external or internal evidence of his story to suggest the notion 
of a narrative of real transactions, either recorded by coritempO' 
raries or lianded down by authentic oral tradition. Numa is a 
religious sage exercising regal powers ; his government and 
kingdom are a model of earthly perfeetton ; he is the true 
practical pJiilosoplier on the throne, dispensing blessings to all 
about him. Owing to the popular conception of him as a 
pliilosopher and wise man, he was represented as the scholar 
of Pythagoras, wliose fame was doubtless more widely sj^read in 
Italy than that of Tliales and other ancient philosophers of Greece 
and Asia Minor.(^ This belief seems to have been prevalent 
at Rome from an early time, and was doubtless recognised hy 
Fabius and the other ancient historians. It was embodied 


(132) The ancient satirical poet Lueilius, wlio was horn in 184, and 
cU(m 1 in lO.S, H.C., couples Faunus and Numa. as the institutors of religious 
rites, in some verses preserved by Lactarit. J)iv. Inst, i. 22, 

Tcrricolas Jjamias. Fauni quas Pompiliique 
Jiistituere Nuimc, tremit has, hie omnia ponit. 

The singular story of (he seizure of Pious aud Faunus bv Niiina, and 
his suhsequeut colloquy with Junitcr, (recounted hy Oviii, Fast, iii. 285 — 
350; Pint. Nuni. 15) is a saerea legend, explanatory of the <*ustoin, still 
observed in Plutarch’s tinu*, of expiating liglitning by oniojis, l)air, and a 
fish. J^hitareli <*aii only account for the reception of this legend, h)'- sup- 
posing Nujua to have reduced the people to a state of such lameness and 
Hul)missi(ju, that they believed any fable wliicli ho told tliem, however 
absurd it might be. It like^^ise serves as an explanation of the worship of 
Jupiti'r Elieius. See Ovid. ib. 328. Plutareh derives (he word Elieius 
from Tjivy, i, 20, likewise speaks of the instituti ^n of the worship 

of Jupiter Elieius hy Numa. Concerning the altar of Jupiter Elieius, see 
Becker, vol. i. p. 15(). 

(133) In his eliaraeter of a sage, he 'was supposed to have had grey hairs 
from his youth : Hie etiam canus fuit a pnniA a'tato. Serv. ad -En. vi. 
801). Compare Scliweglcr, ib. p. 540. 

(134) See Dion. Hal. ii. 59 ; Livy, i. 18 ; Plut. Num. 1 ; Cic. Rep. ii. 
15 ; iJiod. Fragm. lib. viii. 15, He was believed to have been resident at 
Crotoua, at the time when lie was elected king ; Uion. Hal. ib. Ovid 
likewise represents him as visiting this tow^n, in order to prolit by the 
teaching of Pythagoras : 

Non ille satis cognossc Sabin® 

Gontis habot ritiis ; animo majora capaei 
Concipit, et qu® sit rerum naiura requirit : 
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in the forged books of Numa's religious laws, which were brought 
forward as having been found in his tomb on the Janiculum in 
18i RO., about twenty years after the end of the Second Punic 
War.(^'^®) When, however, Polybius and other careful historians 


Hujua amor curaj, patria Curibusqiio relictis. 

Fecit ut llerculei penetraret ad liosi»itis iirbem. 

Met. XV. t ~ 8 . 

Afterwards be is described as returning from Croiona to Home : 
Talibiis at(|ue aliis instruct o pcctore dictis 
In patriani rcmcasse ferunt» ultroque petitum 
Accepisse Numam populi Latialis Jiabcnas. 

ib. 479—81 ; and see Fast. iii. 1?)3. 

In Cic. Pep, ii. 15* Manilins asks ‘ Vt rene hoc meniorbe prodituui 
ost, reiTcin istum Nuiiiani Pytliagone insius disci]>uliim, aii eerie Pytluigo- 
renin fnisse ? Sicpe eiiiiii lioe <le Tiiajorilius natu andiviinus, et ita int<dligimns 
vidgo evistimari.’ Scipio explains the chronological inconsistency, upon 
which Mamlins exclaims : ‘ JJii iinniortales, qiiantus istc est hominum ct 
quam inrcti rafus error !' 

Various points of reseniblanco between the philosophy of Pytliagoras 
and the institutions of Niiina arc enumerated b}'^ Plutarch, Num. 8 . 
Among these is a prohibition to represent the gods under the form of either 
man or animal; and aceordingly, Plutarch affirms that the Eoinans had 
no statue or painting of a god m their temples for 170 years. Ho adds 
that E)ncUarmus, the comiii ])oet, in a certain prose discourse, described 
Pythagoras as having been admitted to the rights of Homan citizenship : 
hut this writing could not have been genuine: above, p. 01 , n. 177. Diodorus 
says thatNuma derived his sacu'cd institutions from Pythagoras ; il). 

Pliny, N. H. xxxiv. 12 , says tliat in the 8 amnite war, the oracle of 
Delphi ordered the Homans to en^ct statues to the bravest aud^^i 8 estof the 
Greeks; ^liereupon they jilaced statues of Alcihiades and Pythagoras in 
the Coinitiurn. Pliny wonders that they preferred Pythagoras to Socrates, 
who had been declared by Apollo the wisest of the GrecKs. Tlie account 
of these two statues is contirmed by Pint. Num. 8 . Compare Becker, vul. i. 
p. 310. 

( 135 ) Sec Pliny, N. H. xiii. 27 ; Liv 3 % xl. 29 ; Pint. Num. 22; Val. 
Max. i, 1 , § 12 . Laetant. Div. Inst. i. 22 . The discover^' of these hooka 
is attesteul by writers nearly contemporary with the (*vent. L. Piso, Cas- 
sius Ileiiiina, and Sempronins Tuditanus are named by Pliny, all of whom 
are early liistoruins ; the first two flourished about thirty years after the 
year in (juestion, and w ere doubtless alive at tlie time. See Krause, p. 148, 
163, 182. The fact was likewise attested by Valerius Antias (Krause, 
p. 273-4) and Varro. The contents of the hooks are differently desenhed, 
but it can scan^idy he doubted that they contained allusions to the Pytha- 
gorean philosoph^^ Their destruction by public authority, the fresli 
appearance of tlie manuscripts, nearly five Imndred years after the date of 
Numa’s death, and the other cireiinistances of the case, prove beyond a 
doubt that they were a forgery. See above, p. 167. Valerius Antias con- 
sidered the allusion to Pythagoras a proof of their recent fabrication : 
* Adjicit Valerius Antias Pythagoreos fuisse, vulgatae opinioni, quacreditup 
Pytliagora} auditorem fuisse Numarn, mendacio probabili acconimodalft 
fide.* Livy, ib. There w as a sacred pDce in the Forum Iloarium, near 
the mouth of the Cloaca Maxima, called Doliola, in w hicb it was forbidden 
to spit. As usual, there were several legends to explain the origin of the 
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came to compare the time assigned to Numa with the date of 
Pythagoras, they perceived that the disciple must have lived 
above a century and a half before tlie master, and therefore that 
the story was false. The anachronism is, as if it were said 


name and of ihc custom. One referred it to certain sacred objects, which 
were here buried in casks (doliola), at the time of the Gallic invasion ; 
another related that some religious relics (or books) of Numa were buried 
liere after bis death. See Varro L. L. v. 157 ; Livy, v. 40; Festus, p. 69 ; 
lieeker, vol. i. p. 484. 

(136) There are two accounts of the age of Pythagoras, differing from 
each other by nearl}^ forty years. One places his birth at 608 or 6(J5, and 
Ills death at 510 b.c. ; the other places liis birth at 570, and his death at 
472 B.e. See Clinton, F. II. vol. ii. ad ami. 539. ‘ Although the dates of 

his birth and death are wholly uneertain, yet all authorities agr4'e that he 
llourisiied n.c, 54<) — 10, in tlie times of PoJyerates and Tarquinias Super- 
l)us.’ Clinton ad a. 510, cf. 472. The life of Numa, aceording to the 
re(Hnved ehronology, extends from 753 to 673 n.c. : and his reign begins in 
715 B.c. iris residence at Crotoua must therefore have been not later than 
715 B.O., which would be at least a century and a half before the flourishing 
period of Pythagoras, aceording to the earliest date. Cieero, do Kep. ii. 
15 (probably following Polybius) says that Pytliagoras came to Italy in 
the tourth year of Tarquinius Superbus, in Olymp. 62, about 530 b.c. 
This agrees with his statement in auother place, that Numa was nearly 
two centuries before Pyihngoras : l)c Orat. ii. 37. That Pj'thagoras came 
into Italy in the reign of Tanjuinius Superbus is also stated by Cic. Tusc. 
i. 16, and by Gellius, xvii. 21, § 6. According to Dion. Ilal. ii. 69, Pytha- 
goras lived four generations (about 12<> years) after Numa; Niuiia’s reign 
begaii ill the michlle of Olymp, 16. [Olymp. 16.2=::716 B.c.] and the resi- 
dence of Pythagoras in Italy dated from Olymp. 60=580 B.c. Dionysius 
adds that Crotoua, where Numa was related to have visited Pythagoras, 
was not founded until Olymp. 17.3, four years after the beginning of the 
reign of Numa. (See Clinton, ad aim. 710.) Plutarch, Nuin. 1, says that 
Numa was nearly five generations aftt‘r Pytliagoras. Livy adu])ts another 
dale : he declares that Pythagoras lived in Southern Italy more than one 
liimJred years alter Numa, in the reigu of Servius Tullius. lie adds that 
even if Pythagoras had been coiilemporary with Numa, his philosophy 
eould not have travelled as far as the Sabines ; a remark which- show s 
that he was ignorant of the belief, reported by Dionysius, and versified by 
Ovid, that Numa visited bis master at Crotoua — ‘ Kx quibus loeis, etsi 
ejusdem letatis fuisset, qua? fama in Sabinos, aut quo lingua? cominercio, 
quemquam ad cujhditatem discendi exeivissetP ipiove pries nJiounus }ier tot 
gentes, dissonas sermonc moribusque, pervenisset P’ i. 18. 

Niebuhr lias the following remarks upon this chronological iiicon- 
sisteney ; ‘ An impartial critic, w’ho does not believe that the son of 
Mnesarehus was the only Pythagoras, or that what Aristoxenus and the 
older writ rs left undecided, has been settled, because clirouologers have 
made up their minds on the question, .or that there is any kind of necessity 
for placing Numa in the twentieth Olympiad, or, in line, that the historical 
personality of Pythagoras is more certain than that of Numa, will be 
pleased with the old popular opinion, and w ill not sacrifice it to chronology.’ 
Ilist. vol. i. p. 238. Tlie hypothesis that there may have been another 
Pythagoras is i\‘jectcd even by Dionysius (ii. 69, ad hn.), and is one of the 

G G 2 
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that James I. derived liis maxims of government from Adam 
Smith, or Henri IV, from Montesquieu. As this legend could not 
have arisen until the age of Pythagoras, and the fact of his 
being contemporary with the last king, or with the first years of 
the Republic, had been forgotten, we can hardly suppose it to 
have been much earlier than tlie capture of Rome by the Gauls. 

One origin, unconnected with religion, was traced to 
N\ima, For this ho was indebted to an accidental resemblance 
of sound. Suetonius reported that ho introduced iron and brass, 
instead of leather and earthenware, for money at Rome, and 
that lie called it nmnnius after his own name. This etymo- 
logical fiction was adopted by subsequent writers. Other 
accounts attril)uted the origin of coined money at Rome to Ser- 
vius Tullius. 

last resources of desperate critics. The attempt to save the story by re- 
ferrin^T it to Pythagoras the Spartan, who wm vietor in the sixteenth 
Olympiad (Pint. Num, i. approved by Fischer, Porn. Zrn’ttafeln, p. 12 ; cf. 
Dion. Hal. ii. 58), is an eqnally hojieless exjiedient. The chronology of 
Pythagoras is not certain, but il is fixed, on fair evidence', uithin narrow 
limits ; and there is no reasonable* ground for doubting r>f liis liiatorical 
personality. Sec* Orote, Hist, of (ireece, vol. iv. p. 525 — 52. With respect 
to Nunia, indeed, not only his ehronologv, bnt Ids existence is insnlheiently 
attr'sted ; if, ho\^ ever, we reject tire received dates of his life and reign, ue 
caiitiot siibstiliite any others. 

(r,37) The ])ro(*ess of invention is well described by Cieero and Diony- 
sius in the following ])nssages : ‘ ( Jninetiani arbitror. pr()])ter Pylhagoreo- 
rnrn adrnirationem, iVnnnim quo<iue regem Pythagorenni a poslerio- 
ribus existiniatnm. ^’ain quum Pytliagor/i* disciplinain c*t inslituta 
cogno?.cereut, regi,s(pie ejus aMjuitatem et sa])ientiaiii a niajoribus suis 
aceepissent, jL*tatf*s autmn et tein])ora ignorarent i)ropt(*r vetiistateni, 
einn, qui sapientia oxcellei’et, l^ythagone auditorem cT(*did(*runi fuisse.’ 
Tiiac. IV. 1 *. (iW laiKarrn^ oi ra vTrto ai)Tov ypd^avrt^^ et xtyt) iCiav uira- 

^){]yarrOatj dfio\oynf'furay rlfv rt f\ vffayoftott CtftTf)i/h)r yeyo~ 

Iv ’\rtt\iit, Kni r/)i' So/trt trotptay^ {ofutXityelrai yd(> vno Travnor o 
yevk<T9<it fTotpir^) tTrirrutuixl^ru ravra Kui 7roit}rT(a MvOayofwv fia9rjrt)y 'Softat/y 
oiJKfTL roi’t* iSiovfj (tl)T(Zv e'CerarrarreCy ei Kara ravtj ahrvix Vtcuatrav ufttlmrepoi 
X(>fhwvry oTren i^yoj TreTroiijKu err, ii. 5i). Zahnicna, the ancient fjocrian law- 
giver, vuis also believed to Jiavo been the disciple of Pytluigoras (see 
J)iod. xii. 20; Diog. Laert. yiii. 10) ; although his legislation is ])laced at 
(500 B.C., about a century before the time of Pythagoras. ISec Clinton, ad 
ann. COO. 

(138) Suidas in dcrtrdpui. Compare Boeckh, Metrologie, p. 102. Tlio 
leather money atlribut<*d to tin* Lacedamoniuns, and also tliat mentioned 
in this passage, are rejeetod as fabulous by Boeckh, Econ. ofAib. b. 4, 
c. 19. Concerning a leather eovering for money u.sod by the Cartliaginians, 
see Plat. Eryx. 17. Earthenware money docs not appear to bo elsewhere 
mentioned. 

( 139 ) Below, § 31. 
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Numa was related to have left four sons and one daughter; 
to whom, as mythical progenitors, various Roman families sub- 
sequently traced their origin. Cn. Gellius affirmed that he 
had only one child, a daughter, named Pompilia. These were 
said to bo the children of his wife Tatia, who died before he 
became king ; others however affirmed that Pompilia was the 
daughter of a certain Lucrctia, whom he married after ho 
ascended the Roman throne. All the authorities agreed that 
Pomjnlia became the wife of Marcius, the son of the Marcius 
who advised Numa to accept the royal dignity, and the father 
of Aucus Marcius the fourth King of Rome. 

§ 14 At the death of Numa, the forms of an interregnum 
were observed, and the interrex declared that the choice of tlie 
people had fallen upon Tullus Hostilius.(^^^) He was the grand- 
son of a citizen of Medullia, of the same name, who migrated to 
Rome, and n)an iod Hensilia, the leader of the Sabine women in 
their embas-sy to Tatius.('‘") 

Tullus Hostilius is described as having divided the royal de- 
mesne land among the poorer citizens but, with this excep- 


(140) Pion. Hal. ii. 76; Plut. Niim. 6, 21 ; Cic. Ecp. ii. 18. The four 

soD.s of Numa were uametl Poinpo, Pinus, C'alpus, aiul Alauiereus. Poinjio 
was the eponymous ancestor of tlie Poutponii ; Pimi.s of the Pmarii ; Cal- 
pus of the Calpiiriiii ; Maniercus of the Alamerei, a family of the Aluiilian 
gens. The name of Alameretis was eoiiuected with a son of Pythagoras, 
Pint. ib. 8 ; Pe,stU8 inyEmiliam, p. 23. Other origins were however found 
for the Mainereiand Pinarii. Compare Feslus iu Cal])nrni, p. 47, and Aliil- 
lor’s uotc. Sec above, p. 293, u. 92. The Poniponii and Culpuriiii placed the 
head of Numa 011 their coins. Plutarch speaks of the pedigrees traced up 
to Numa being fabricated iu order to hatter the vanity of great families. 
See the passage of Clodius in e. 1, and compare e. 21. rpiroi of tioiv ol 
TovToiv fdi/ KaTifyopovvrts, (I»c roif yeveat, Kai nimariQki’Ttuv cvk 

arififtara, 

(141) Pion. Hal. iii. 1; Livy, i. 22. Compare Cic. Rep. ii. 17. Alortuo 
rego Pompilio, 'J’ullum Hostilium popnius regem, interrege rogante, comitiis 
eiiriatis ereavit, isque de imperio suo, exemploI’om]>ilii, populuin consuluit 
curiatim. Plutarch says that Alarcius, the friend of Numa, and the grand- 
father of Ancus Marcius the fourth king, contested the election with Tullus 
Hostilius, and, having been defeated, staiwed himself to death. Num. 21. 
The other writers are silent about this contest. 

(143) This Hostilius is said to have distinguished himself by his mili- 
tary exploits; and to have been crowned w ith a chaplet of leaves byliomnlus, 
for having first entered the walls of Fidenac. Plin. H. N. xvi. 6. 

(143) Pion. Hal. iii. 1. Livy says nothing of this measure. 
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tion, all his acts are warlike. He forms a perfi‘ot contrast to his 
jTrodecessor ; whose reign of uninterrupted peace is succeeded by 
a reign of military successes. 

§ 15 The first, and most important event in the reign of 
Tillius Hostilius is the war with Alha, the mother-city of Rome. 
According to Dionysius* it was owing to Cluilius, the king, or 
dictator of Alba, who was jealous of the power of Rome ;(***') 
according to Livy, it had its origin in the restless ambition of 
Tull us Hostilius. The hostile armies first approached one 
another at a place about five miles from the city, afterwards 
called Fossa Gluilia ; it received this name as being the work 
of the Alban generid, who was here found dead in his tent, 
without any apparent cause of death. Mettius Fuflfetius 

(144) lliis contrast is indicated by Virgil : 

Cui deinde subibit, 

Olia qui rumpet patriic, residesque morebit 
TuHus in arum viros, et jam desueta triumpLis 
Agniina. — Mn. vi. 

Hie non solum proximo rogi dissimilis, sed ferocior ctiam Jlomiilo fuit; 
turn R'tas viresque, tuni avita quoque gloria animuni siiinulabai. Livy, 
i. 22. 

(145) Dion. Hal. iii. 2, who describes the office of Cluilius, by saying 

that iie was Livj% i. 22, says, Imperitabat turn 

Cluilius Allue ; afleruards lie is ealled ‘ Albaims rex,* e. 23. Plutarch 
Nuin. 27, de.'*cri)>es Romulus as having abolislied the regal olfieo at Alba 
on the deatJi of Numitor, and having substituted annual magislratis. 
Ac<M)riling to TiiciiuiLs Mac(»r, these AJhaii magistrat<‘s Aiere called dictators ; 
Dion. Ifal. V. 7 C Compare the account (»f tlic origin of the war in Dion. 
Hal. iii. 2-3, with Diod. viii, 33. 

(146) Dion. Hal. iii. 1, says that the Albans pitch their camp ^fpi r«c 

KXoiXirtj; rdippov^* 0i;X«rroi;(n yap tri rijv roc KaTa<rKtvnaavTo(; avrdg 
i7nK\}jmv. Livy's account is as funo\>s: ‘ Chislra ab urbe baud plus quin- 
(pic nullia passuuui locant, fossa circiinnlant : fossa Cluilia an nomine 
du(!is ])er aliquot sccula appcllata est, done** ciiiii re noinen quoque vidus- 
tatc abolcvit i. 23. Nicluihr has the following remark rcspc(rtiug the 
FuS'ia Cluilia: ‘ The name of the ditch Wtis iinfpustwnuhly derived from an 
Alban prince ; for tin* sake of explaining this name, the story was invented 
that tlie armies encamped a long time in this place, and, since Fuflctius 
appears subsequently as the j>ra'tor of tlie Albans, that Cluilius died liere.* 
llist. vol. i. note 87o. Niebuhr elsewhere identiiies the F^ussa Cluilia ^\ith 
a tunnel, half a mile* in length, cut in the rock, through a hill between the 
valley of Grottaferraia ainl the Cainpagna. ‘ Its course at first was pro- 
bably toward the sea ; hid even in the time of the Roman kinqs it was 
turned into the citjq ; where it now flows through tlie valley of the Circus 
into the Tiber, bearing the name of La Marrana all the way from its origin. 
The portion of the dyke above the spot where the Romans turned it off, 
is the Fossa Cluilia, so called after the Alban dictator^ by whom this great 
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was elected by tlie army to fill the vacant office. The na- 
tional alliiiity between Alba and Rome renders the leaders of the 
two armies unwilling to bring about a general engagement; and 
an agreoineiit is accordingly made that a combat between three 
champions ou each side shall decide the questions at issue 
between the two states. According to the account of Diony- 
sius, Sicinius, a citizen of Alba, had twin daughters, one of whom 
he marrie<i to Horatius, a Roman, the other to Curiatius, an 
Alban. Each of them produced three sons at the first birth ; 
and all the children were reared by the parents.(^^^) These 
were the warriors between whom, notwithstanding their near 
relationship, the battle was to take place. Livy knows nothing 
of their affinity ; and he adds that it is even uncertain to which 
nation each set of brothers belonged — though the majority of 
writers considered the Horatii as Romans. The battle, after 


work was executed,' ib, p. 201, The whole of this passage rests on mere 
coiijcelure. There is nothing to show that the Fossa (Jluilia was really 
named after an Alban dictator ; nor is the age of the tunnel to which Nie- 
buhr refers dcteruiined by any sure datum. It may be of a much later 
age than that to which Niebulir assigns it. The 'v\ord8 of Livy seem to 
imjdy that not only the name of the ditch, but the wiry ditch itself, had 
disappeared before his time, which is inconsistent w ith the idea of its being 
a tunnel cut m the rock, preserved even to the present day. Moreover, 
the Ieg<*ud tluit it v us made as a moat round a camp, uas doubtless adapted 
to its character; and on this account also a tunnel of the magnitude de- 
scribed by Niebuhr would disagree witii the conditions of the story. ThL 
General is called ‘ Tutor Cloelius’ in the A\riter De Preenominibus, c. 1 (at 
the end of Valerius Maximus, ed. Konipf.). 

(147) Dion. Hal. iii, 5; Livy, i. 23. Dio Cassius, vii.2, appears to repre- 
sent the original rivalry as arising between ^Mettins Fntrelius and Tullus ; 
wbieli supposes that he did not recognise the share of Cluilius in the war. 

(148) Dion. Efal. iii. 6 — 17 ; Livy, i. 23-4. 

(149) ci ol ydifafitroij irpot; oiwrow Xaflovrit; ayaOov Kai TraXei Kcii otKCf) 
r()^0ocfTtj^ iiizavTa Kai rtXtiovtn ; Dion, 11 aJ. iii. 13. Tliis remark ot 

Dionysius proves that the common practice in his time was not to rear aU 
the children, \\liere tliere was more tlian one at a birth. Niebulir, in this 
marvellous tale, discovers an allegory : ‘ Everybody (he says) will perceive 
that wo have here types of tlie two nations regarded as sisters, and of the 
three tribes in each of them voi. i. note 871. 

(150) Forte in diiobus turn exercitibus erant trigemini fratres, nee a'tate 
nec viribus disj)ares, Horatios Curiatiosque fuisse satis constat ; 
ferme res antiqua alia est nobilior ; tameii in re turn claiA noiuinum error 
manet, utrius populi Horatii, utrius Curiatii fuerint. Auclores utroque tra- 
hunt ; plures tamcii invenio qui Romanos Horatios vocciit : hos ut scquiur 
iuclinat animus ; i. 24. Livy proceeds to set out at length the forms ox 
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great alternations of fortune, is decided in favour of the Romans ; 
but the surviving Horatius, in the moment of victory, becomes 
the object of the divine Nemesis. Offended by the regret of 
his sister for one of the Curiatii, to -whom she was betrothed, he 
stabs her, on his return from the field. This deed was approved 
by his father, who refused even to bury his daughter s remains, 
on account of her unpatriotic conduct ; and he celebrated the 
public triumph with sacrifices and banquets notwithstanding his 
domestic calamity — a custom which, .says Dionysius, the Ro- 
mans kept up in later times.(''’') Her tomb was afterwards 
shown near tlie Porta (/apena, in the spot where she was believed 
to have fallen. 7'ius h()niici<lal act, however, does not remain 
unnoticed : according to Livy, Horatius is brought before the 
king, and accu.sed of the murder. The king, unwilling to con- 
demn the champion of his country in the hour of triumph, 
appoints two criminal judges to try him. These judges liad 
already sentenced him to death, and the lictors were preparing 
to execute the sentence, when Hor.atius appealed to the people, 
exercising a right which the law permitted. (’'‘‘) The popular 
tribunal was more lenient : it was adjudged that his offence 
shoukl be e.xpiated at the public cxpense.C'*') Some piacular 
sacrifices accordingly were performed, which became here- 
ditary in the gens Horatia ; and a beam was erected acioss the 


the treaty made between the Jtomans and Albans. These forms are 
curious and probably authentic. They were doubtless taken from some 
ancient oHieial collectiou of Jejial formula!, and adapted to this occasion. 
Compare Nichulir, vol. i. p. 3iG. 

( 151 ) It was ncce.“ 8 ary, says Dionysius, rovro%> at'Opiiiirov ovra fxr) irapra 
fuvrvxtiv, a\X‘ aTro\av(Tai titov ipOovipov ^aiuovoc j iii. 21. , In C. 18, lie S^leaks 
of the events alter the haltle us OtarptKuli' ioiKora irtpiirtTitais. 

( 152 ) Dion. Hal. iii. 21. Compare bchnegler, vol. i. p. 571. 

(i.'j.l) npratire sepulerum, quo loco comierat icta, conslruelum cst saxo 
quadrato, Livy, i. 20, who previously men! ions that the place of meeting 
was ‘ante portam Capenam.’ Dionysius says that the passers-by cast stones 
upon her body to cover it. This docs not agree with the ‘ saxum quadra- 
turn.’ See Becker, vol. i. p. 517. 

(> 54 ) Victor, do Vir. 111. c. 4, § 9, follows Livy: Quare apud duumviros 
condpmnatus, ad populum provocavit. 

(>.55) Cic. pro Mil. 3, says that Horatius was acquitted by the coniitia 
of the people. 
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street, under which the culprit was passed with his head 
covered, as a conquered enemy was passed under the yoke. 
This beam, or gallows, was called Soivrium tigillumy and con- 
tinued, in the time of Livy, to be repaired at the public cost.(^^^) 
The place where the arms of the Curiatii were fixed, was like- 
wise known by the name of Pila The tombs of 

the three Curiatii and the two Horatii were also shown in the 
places where they were believed to have fallen.(^*'^) Dionysius 
gives a different account of the transaction. He describes Ho- 
ratius as accused by certain citizens before the king, and 
defended by his father ; whereupon the king refers the question 
to the decision of the people ; this being the first occasion on 
which the Roman people exorcised jurisdiction in a case of life 
and death.(^^'*^) The i)opular tribunal absolves Horatius ; but 


( 156 ) Is, [tbe father] quibusdam piaciilaribus saerificiis faetis, qua) 
deinde geuti Horatia) tradila suut, transmisso per viam tigillo, ea])ito 
adoperto, velut sub jugum misit juvenern, lu hodie quo(|nc public*o 
semper refeetimi manet. Sororium tigillum voraut ; i. 2(>. Dionysius de- 

it as follows: VKkp uvtCjp [the t\\o altars] Tfrarai ^vai roTg 

uprtKpd rot'xoti' Iptip^otTfikvov^ b yn^trai ro7c t^iovarip vwtp KetpaXtjg, 

KaXovfitpop ry ciaXkKTtp ^vXov ; hi* h estus, p. 207, says 

that the Sororium tigiilum consisted of ‘duo ligilla tertio superjecto/ It 
is mentioned as an existing monument by Victor do V’^ir. III. e. 4, § 9, Sub 
tigillum missus, quod nuiie quo(|ue, viie suppositum [siiperpositum, Becker J, 
iSororiuin a])pellalur ; and it remained tdl (lie fifth or sixth ctuitury : sec 
the Itcgionary, p. 0 - 7 , ed. Vreller, and the eclilor’s note, p. 128. The 
piacular sacrifices are also mentioned by Dionysius : topto ph' ti) rd 

<TVfi(l)opas tov dpcpots fiiftjfXHvP Lp Tti iroXki tri ^vXaTriiy 9vcriaii; ytpcupofinwv 
vTTo 'Vojfiaiwv KuO' tKofTTov ii'uivrop ; lb. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 527-9, 
eoiiceruiug the place of this monument. Tajiliuni and tiyuum seem to 
be equivalent terms. 

( 157 ) Spolia Curiatiorum fixa in eo loco, qni nunc Pila Horatia appel- 
latur, Livy, i. 2(). trepop H dptrrpjf i)p uTrtt^ti^aro *far« rt)v pnxyp, 
fiapTvpiop i) yiopiaia (TTvXii;, ?/ rrfi;irfpac Traard^o^ dpxovtra tv dyo()\i, r)e tKtiTo 
rd (TKvXa riop * AXfiavwp Tpi^vpipv. rd piv ov%> oTrAa //^dcurrai ('id pijKOC 

Tt}p d* tTrtKXijtnp r) trrpXic fvXdrTU rt)v avTtjv, ^Oparia KaXovptPtj wiXa ; Dion, 
llal. iii. 21. Compare Becker, vol, i. p. 29vS, who tliinks that the word 
2)f7a, in the sense of pillar^ is a misunderstanding of the original word, 
which denoted the javelins and arms of the Horatii, His argument tliat 
there were no pillars in the Forum in the time of Tullus Host ilius has 
little weight, for we do not know the real origin, or age, of the name Vila 
Horatia, 8 ee Sehwegler, p. 672. 

( 158 ) Sepulcra extant, quo q^uisquo loco cecidit. Duo Romana uno 
loco propius Albam, tria Albana iiomam versus ; sed distantia loeis, et ut 

t )ugnatum est ; Livy, i. 25. Dionvsius states that the combatants were 
)uried in the places where they fell ; iii. 22 . 

( 159 ) ytpopevoy dk 0avarf}^6pov Kpioewerore vpiUrovb 'VupaUtiV Kvptog ; 
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the king orders the crime to be expiated by religious ceremonies, 
Tlien follows the account of the jnacular rites and tlie Tigilhiin 
Sororium, as in Livy ; with the addition tliat two altars WiTC 
erected, one to Juno Sororia, the other to Janus Curiatius. 

§ 16 The combat of the Horatii and Curiatii does not liow- 
ever produce any permanent result, or lead to a sinctTC n l Oii- 
ciliation between Alba and Rome. A war shortly aftiawards 
breaks out with Fidenoe, a Roman colony, and Veii, the Etrus(*an 
city Mettius Fuffetius comes as an ally to Rome, but mani- 
fests his treachery during the battle. The Romans are in great 
peril, but succeed in gaining the victory; Tullus Hostilius 
having, at the moment of the greatest alarm, vowed temples to 
Pallor and Pavor, as well as the institution of the twelve Salii.(^‘^^) 
Fufietius is punished by a cruel death, of which no other instance 
occurs in Roman history : his body is torn asunder by horses 
harnessed to different chariots. The town of Alba is de- 

hi. 22. Dionysius says nothing of the duuwvivi, who play so important 
a part in the narration of Livy. The viords ‘ eaj)ut obnuhito, arl^on iiifeliei 
suspendito’ (v^hich u(;eur iii the formula atlnlmted by Livy, i. 20, to the 
time of Tullus Hostilius) Mere the ‘erueiatus earmina* of Tarquinius 
Superbus, aeeording to Cicero, pro Rabir. perdiuH. 4. 

(i(Jo) Dionysius pJace.s the (jrigiiial defect ion of Fideiue and Veii before 
the combat of the Horatii and Cunatii; iii. 0-7. Livy j>lace8 it after; i.27. 
The combat of tlie Horatii and Curiatii was described in the Annals of 
JKiinius : 

‘Et cecinit Curios fratres, et Horatia pil^,.* — Propert. iii. 3, 7. 
Fragments of Ennius are extant, in vtlhch he mentions Hoi a tins and 
Metius Fufrtius ; Eestus in Occasus, p. 178 ; and Quintilian, i. 5, § 12. 

(ibi) Tullus in re Irepida duodeeim vovit Salios, fanaque Ihdlori ac 
Pavorl ; L'wy, i. 27. TTien* vs ere luelve Salh, called Palatini, from their 
holy place being on the l^alatine hill : they were said to have been insti- 
tuted by N lima ; Dion. ilal. ii. 70; Livy, i. 20. There were likewise 
twelve JSalii, called Agonales, or Collini, whose holy ])lace was in the 
Colline region: they were said to have been instituted by a vow of 
Tullus Hostilius. Livy, however, places the vow^ in tJie battle against 
the Fidenates and Veieiites, w hile Dionysius refers it to a subsequent 
war with the Sabines; ii. 7<), iii. 32. Dio Cassius, vii. 5, attributes the 
foundation of the Colline Sabi to Tullus, but connects it w ith his super- 
stitious feelings brought on by the attack of a pestilential disease. 
Niebuhr, Hist. vol. iii. p. 351, conjectures that the distinction of the 
colleges of Salii was connected with the early tribes; but this is a point 
upon w hich nothing can be ascertained. 

(162) Priiniim ultimumque illud supplicium apud Romanos exempli 
parum memoris legum humanarum fuit. In aliis gloriari licet, nulli 
gentium mitiores iilacuisse panas ; Livy, i. 28 : Dion. Hal. iii. 30 ; Florus, 
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moUshed, with tJio exception of its ternjdes, having stood for 
four or five centuries, since it was founded by Ascaniu.s. ('“'*) 
The pojjulution is transferred to Rome ; and seven Alban 
families are admitted into the Patrician order, and made 
members of the Senate.C”') Livy and Dionysius agree in the 
cardinal facts : but all the circumstances of the war — its oricfin, 
the relations of Fideiia^, and Alba, and the conduct of 

Fuffetius — are dififereiitly related by thcm.(^''^’) The former 
enters into great detail, and throughout the narrative of the 
Alban war introduces numerous and long harangues, imitated 
from the manner of Thucydides ; the latter is more brief, but 
his description of the demolition of Alba is picturesque and 
pathetic, and is composed as if it were derived from the report 
of an eye-witness. 


i. 3, § 8 ; Virff, viii. 642 ; Gell. N. A. xx, 1, § 54 ; Ovid, Trist. i. 3, 76 ; 
Ibis, 281 ; Claudian, Bell. Gildon. 254. Plutarch, Parall. 7, /^ives a 
ditfercut version of tlio offence of Puffelius, and compares it with the 
death of Pyncchmes, kin^ of the Enbceans, whom Hercules caused to be 
torn in pieces by horses. The execution of Bessus is variously described: 
according to Pint. Alex. 43, he \^aa rent «nsuiider by bent trees. Grimm, 
Deutsche Kcclitsaltcrthiimer, p. (592, quott^s an historical example of this 
mode of capital exe<nition from Gregory of Tours, and Turpin describes 
Gannalon the traitor as having been put to dealh in this manner. It was 
likewise used in the cruel ox(*cution of Damien, in the year 1757. See 
Notes and Queries, vol. iii. p. 91-2. 

(163) See above, cii. x. § 1. Livy and Dionysius both expressly 
mention the single exception inade in favour of the teinj)lcs. Temphs 
tanieu deuni (ita eniin edictnni ab regc fuerat) temperatum est ; i. 29. 
/ii/rc dii)^o<Tiu)v fit/re idiwriKuiv KaratTKtvatruiirwv dpOot/ ri idaat diafitvuv fxrjOkv 
t^uj rdr lt/9wr ; lii. 29. vartpov iroXifiov (nmTcivroQ 7) pkv "'AX/Sa Kari<TKd<l>t] 

TrXt)}' Tov tipov ; Strab. v. 3, § 4. Compare Livy, xxvi. 13. 

(164) Dionysius enumerates seven families, — 1. Julii; 2. Servilii ; 

3. Geganii ; 4. Metilii ; 5. Curiatii ; 6. Quint i lii ; 7, Cloelii ; iii. 30. Livy 
omits tlie Metilii ; for Julii ho gives Tulhi, and Quiuetii for Quintilii, i. 30. 
Tlig Julii are elsewhere mentioned as an Alban family by Dionysius ; i. 70. 
Li^ represents Xullus Hostilius as building the Curia Jlostilia, in eonsc- 
quenee of this inereaso of the Senate. Templiuiujue ordini ab se aucto 
curiam fecit, qujB Hostilia usque ad patrum nostroruni rotatem appcllata 
est ; ib. Compare Cie. Pop. ii. 17 ; Vurro, L. L. v. 155, and ileekcr, 
vol. i. p. 284, 111 iv. 08, Dionysius speaks of the Junii being descended 

from a companion of .^ISneas ; which implies that they were considered to 
have been an Alban family ; Alba being a necessary link between .^neas 
and Koine. 

(165) Dion. Hal. iii. 22—31; Livy, i. 27—30. Compare Victor de 
Vir. 111. e. 4; Floras, i. 3. 

(166) Legionos deindc duct® addiruendam urbem. Quee ubi intravere 
port as, non quidem fuit tumultus ille nec pavor, qualis captarum esse 
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The next event is a Sabine war, the cause of which is simi- 
larly described by Dionysius and Livy ; it is decided in favour of 
the Romans, in a battle near a place called Silva Malitiosa.Q^^) 
Dionysius adds that, fifteen years after the demolition of Alba, 
the Romans attempting to enforce the supremacy over the 
Latin tribes, which had belonged to Alba, met with resistance. 
The Latins elect two dictators, Ancus Publicius of Cora, and 
Spurius Vecilius of Laviiiium, and a war begins which lasts for 
five years, but is carried on in a humane manner, as between 
cities of the same nation. This Latin war is not mentioned 
by J-^ivy. 

§ 17 Of the death of Tullus Hostilius there are two ac- 
counts, one supernatural, the other reduced to a standard of 
jn’obability.(^^''‘) According to the mai*V(dl(uis version, Hostilius, 
who, during his military car(‘er, had disdained all rcdigious ob- 
servances, was seized with a fear of the gods, and a resjx^ct for 
his predecc^ssor, in consequence of being afflicted with a pesti- 
lential malady. Desirous of imitating tlu* practices of Nuina, 

urbiiim solet, quimi, effraeiia port is, stralisve aricto iimris, aut arco vi 
eapUi, clamor liostilis ct ciir.'^iis per urbem armnloram omnia ferro 
flainmaquo niiscct : tsed silent iimi trisle ac tacita mu’stitia ita defixit 
omnium animos, ut, prjc mctu obliti (piid relimpxcrent quid sccum ferrent, 
detei nio consiJio, ro^itaii'es<]iic alii alios, nunc in hmirnbus stiinnt, niuic 
erral)undi domes suas, ultimuiii illud visiiri, pcrvagarcnliir. btvcrojaui 
c(|uitum clamor cxirc jubciitium instabni, jam i’raoor tcctorum (lurc 
diruebantur, ultirnis urbis ]>arlibus amliebatur,' ]nilx istpie cx distanlibus 
locis ortus, velut niibc inductA omnia iinj)Icvcrat ; raplim quibns qnisqne 
j)ot(Tat elatis, quum bircin ac penatos, tcclnqui* in quibus natus (jiiisqxio 
educatusque osset, rclinqucntcs cxircnt: jam conlijicus agmen mignnitium 
impleverat vias; ot conspectus aliorum mutuA iniserationc into^rabat 
lacrirnas; vocesque ciiam miserabilos exaudiebantur ; mulicrum pra^cipuc, 
quum obs(’ssa ab arinatia ttnupla au;i;usta pra t»u'ircnt, ac velut caploa 
rclinqucrent decs ; Livy, i. 20. Compare Dion. llal. iii. lU. ^ 

(167) Livy, i. 30. According to Dionysius, there is first a battle near 
Kretum, afterwards another, mpl ripv KaXoiffifvnv KaKoirpyiov ; iii. 32-33. 
Livy\s statement, i. 30, tliat Veil abstained from all public aJIianee itli 
the Sabines, 011 account of the truce with Romidns, and that none but 
private volunteers joined the war, is scarcely consistent M'ith his own 
account, in c. 27, of the alliance of the Veicntes with the Fidenates 
against Rome. 

(168) Dion. Hal. iii. 34. Compare Diod. viii. 34, 

(169) Livy, i. 31 ; Plut. Niim. 22 ; Dion. ITal. iii. 35; Zonaras, vii. 6. 
The first version alone is mentioned by Livy and IMutarch, 

(170) See Dio Cass. vii. 5. 
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but imable to reach his skill in the performance of proper ex- 
piatory rites, he provoked the anger of Jupiter, instead of miti- 
gating it ; and he was, together with his whole family, destroyed 
by lightning. The other, and, according to Dionysius, the 
more generally received version, was, that Ancus Marcius being 
a descendant of Numa, through his mother, was desirous of 
preventing the sons of Tullus from succeeding to the throne; 
that he and some associates entered the royal palace on a 
cloudy day, when Tullus was engaged in some domestic 
sacrifice, murdered the king and his family, and afterwards set 
the palace on fire ; and that they circulated the report of the 
death by lightning in order to conceal their own crime. Diony- 
sius however gives the preference to the former version of the 
story: he thinks that an act in which so many must have been 
conccirneil could iiot have been concealed ; that the chief con- 
spirator could not have relied on his being elected king; and 
that even if all human impediments had been removed, the gods 
would have refused the necessary omens to a man whose hands 
were .stained with l)loo<l.(''") For the.se reasons, Dionysius con- 
siders the death of Tullus to have been owing not to the con- 
trivance of men, hut to the will of God. 

§ 18 I'he reign of Tullus Hostilius, like those of his two 
predecossons, is destitute of all authentication by coeval written 
evidence ; nor aro we able to di.scover any means by which a 
correct account of it could, through the chanui-1 of oral tradition. 


(171) Ip.sum ve<jom trailnnt, volventom conniiontarios Numa*, quum 
jbi (lUiuilaiu occuKa solemnia sacrilicia Jovi Klieio facia invonisset, operatnm 
Lis sacria 80 abdiditfso: sed non rito initum aut c-uraturn idsacruincs.se; 
HOC solum uullaiii ci oblatam ccelostium spcciciii, sod ?/d Jovis soliviMi 
fuliiiino ictiuu cum domo conllagraase ; Livy, i. 31. Tho 
religious observances of Tullus here appear in the form of magic opera- 
tions, by which, if properly performed, a supernatural being is pleased or 
even coerced ; but which, it they aro executed in an improper manner, 
fail of their eftbot, or oven avvalien his anger. With the dostruelion of 
Tullus aud his eutiro family by lightning, compsu'c the destruction 
of Aremulns and his entire family by water, Kam/cXvirOiiE wayoi'icwc 
amiWvrai; Dion. Hal. i. 71. The account of the Coiniiiriifarii Numee, 
which Tullus is supposed to read, docs not agree with the statement of 
Plutarch that his sacred books were buried with him ; Plut, Nmn. 22, 
(173) Dion. Ilal, iii. 35. 
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have reached the age of Fabius Pictor. Its chief event is the 
war with the Albans, and the consequent demolition of their 
city, the cradle of the Homan state. A large part of this narra- 
tive comes before us in the suspicious form of explanations of 
certain names of places and buildings ; of topographical and 
monumental legends. The Fossa Cluilia, the tombs of the 
Horatii and Curiatii, and also the tomb of Horatia, the Pila 
Horatia, the Sororium Tigillum, the altars of Juno Sororia and 
Janus Curiatius, and the piacular rites of the Horatian family, 
are the several pegs to which a largo portion of the story is 
attached. The trial of Horatius likewise serves .as an occasion 
for introducing the primitive right of appe.al to the people, in 
capital trials for homicide. Again, the story of the rleinolition 
of Alba explains the existence of temples on the ancient site of 
the town, and enables certain Homan famili(.\s to trace their 
origin to families of Alba. Some of the.se memorials have been 
regarded as conclusive proofs of the reality of the events which 
they are supposed to record but the existence of the tombs 
of the Horatii and Curiatii, and of the Sororium Tigillum, for 
example, is not a better proof of the cclebnated combat, to which 
they are referred, than the tools of Epeus at Metapontum are of 
the Trojan horse, or the pickled .sow .at Laviuium, of the prodigy 
seen by riEnea.s. Some trustworthy contemporary testimony is 
neces.s,ary in order to prove the occurn'pcc of an event, before 
the connexion of a monument with that event can be established. 
Where the contemporary testimony implies the continued e.x- 
istence of a monument, its existence in later times is a i)owerful 
confirmation of the truth of that testimony. Thus the clear 
extant remains of a canal across the promontory of Athos servo 
to corroborate the account in Herodotus of its excav.ation by 
Xerxes. In like manner, the ancient accounts of the con- 

( 173 ) Duruy, Hi.stoire dos Eoinains, (Paris, 1843), vol. i. p. 98, 
designates tiic piac\ilar .sH<Tifiees of tlie Gens Horatia, and the Tigillum 
Sororium, as ‘ irrecusahles monument.s de la vieille histoirc de lioTne.’ 

(t 74 ) See Grote’a Hist, of Gr. vol. v. p. 29, and Penny Cyelopsodia, 
art. Athos. Tlie existence of tliis canal is, as is well known, ridiculed by 
Juvenal aa a figment of Greek mendacity: — 
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struction of tlie Flavian amphitheatre at Rome are supported by 
the vast ruin of the Coliseum, On the other hand, the state- 
ments of several ancient writers respecting the gigantic size of 
the walls of Babylon are rendered improbable by the entire 
absence of all traceable remains of these supposed bulwarks: 
if their extent, height, and thickness were what they are reported 
to have been, it seems incredible that every vestige of them 
should have disappeared. But where the event which serves 
to explain the monument is unrecorded by independent credible 
evidence, the mere existence of the monument is not a proof of the 
event(^*®) The true origin of the monument may have been 
forgotten, and its unexplained existence may have served as an 
inducement to invent a legend in order to account for it. Such 
aotiological legends may, as is proved by many examples in the 
Greek mythology, and in Ovids Fasti, be imaginative and 
poetical : they are however necessarily insulated and uncon- 
nected, until by the skill of the subsequent compiler, they are 
woven into the texture of a consecutive historical narrative.(‘'’) 
Niebuhr considers the fact of the destruction of Alba, in the 
reign of Tullus Hostilius, to be historical. He nevertheli ss 
rejects the circumstances of the received account ; for he con- 
jectures either that Rome, in conjunction with the Latin towns, 
took Alba, and divided the conquered territory and peoide ; or 
that Alba was destroyed by the Latins, not by Rojne.(*''^) That 

‘ Creditur olim 

Vclifipat\i8 Alhos, et qnicquid Gnecia meudax 
Audet in liistoria.’ — x. 173-5. 

Juvenal, wlio doubtless received as credible tbe narrative of the first five 
centuries of Jtomo, in the history of Livy, notwithstanding its want of 
external testiraony, rejected this 'well-authentioated account of a nearly 
contemporary writer, nccauso he considered it marvellous and improbable. 

(•75) Mure, Hist, of Gr. Lit. vol. iv. p. 421. Layard, Nineveh 
and Babylon (Lon<lon, 1853), p. 493. 

( X 76) Sec above, ui cli. ix. ^ 13, the remarks on the argument drawn 
by Dionysius from the memorials of ACneas. 

(177) llubino, Untersuchungen Uber Horn. Verfassung und Geschichte, 
p. 492, refers the Iloratian story to monumental legend.s, and conjectures 
that the story of tbe three brothers may have arisen from Trigeminus, 
a cognomen of the Curiatii, Fast. Cap. ad 300 u.c. 

(178) Hist. vol. i. p. 350-1. Compare Schwegler, vol. i. p. 687-9. 
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tlie Romans, from the dawn of their historiography, believed in 
the former existence of a city of Alba, on a site marked by an 
extant temple of Vesta; and that they regarded it as the 
metropolis of Rome, may be considered as certain. It is pos- 
sible that the connexion may have been real, and that its memory 
may have been preserved by annual rites performed under the 
direction of the Roman State. At the same time, it is difficult 
to affirm that the historical existence of a city near the Alban 
lake, said to have been demolished in the year 665 B.C., rests on 
a sure basis of evidence. We must, in order to be satisfied 

on this point, suppose that its memory survived its downfall 
about four conturie.s and a half, before it passed from oral tradi- 
tion into written history. With respect to the ititernal evidence, 
the wars of Tullus Ilostilius present nothing which offends the 
laws of probability; but the entire story of the IToratii and 
Curiatii, including the murder of the sister, hns the air of 

( 179 ) The most ancient Hea-fii^ht of which Thucydides helievcff tlint 
a Ti'cord existed, viz., one between the Corinthians and Coreyneans. is 
referred by him to the year ddln.c. (i. 13.) 

(iHo) It does not appear tliat then* is any instance' of the m\ird('r of 
a sister hy hrotlicr, in authentic hi.story. It is possible that some ca."es 
may have occurred in Oriental ]>alaees ; l)nt file saiif^ninary osfraeism of 
Asiatic despotisms lias usually been limited to brothers. Dlympias, the 
molhor of Alexander the (Ireat, murdered llie ilaiiffliter of Cleo)mtra, 
Alexander’s step-sisti-r. in her motlier’s arms ; this was an act of feniiiiino 
venf^eanee; Alexander liad eontented himself with the murder of liis sfeji- 
brother Caranus, her other ehild. See .Justin, ix. 7 ; xi. 2 . Tlie murder 
of a sister by a brother seems to be extremely rare, if not unknown, in 
the records of erirninal courts. 

From the followin'' aceouut (which I owe to the kindness of Major 
Gr.aliam, tlu' Rej^istrar General), it will be seen that triple births, tlioiiffh 
very rare, hajipen oceasionaily in a large jiopulation : — 

Total, Triple, and Q,uadruple liirths registered in England and Wales, 
in the years 18 15 and 1816. 
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romance ; and the account of the death of Tullus by lightning is 
avowedly related as an example of the direct interposition of 
Jupiter. 

§ 19 Upon the death of Tullus Hostilius, an interregnum 
occurred, and, the people, under the presidency of the interrex, 
and with the consent of the Senate, appointed Ancus Marcius 
king.(^^^) He is related to have begun his reign by reverting to 
the institutions and practice of his grandfather Numa ; to have 
revived the national care for religious observances, and to have 
brought back the Romans from the warlike habits of the previous 
reign to a cultivation of the arts of peace. With this view, he 
caused the sacred institutes of Numa, as preserved in his private 
documents, to be written by the Pontifex Maximus upon whitened 
tablets, and exhibited in public.(*^^) 

Ancus, liowever, had not, like Numa, the happiness of main- 
taining a perpetual peace. He is described as being of a middle 
cliar^ictor: less warlike tlian Romulus, but less pacific than 
Numa.(^^") Having received provocation from the Latins, bo 
determined to commence hostilities against them; and for this 


(iSi) As we have already seen, A nous Mareius was the son of Pom- 
nilia, the daii.i,diler of JVinna. Above, p. 1.53. Aeeordiug to Plutareli, 
Niim. 21, all the vsriters agreed that Aiarciiis, the son of Alareius tho 
S^dhrlc, a friend and councillor of Numa, was the Iiusband of Pompilia, and 
tlie lather of Ancua. Cicero, however, speaks of tho father of Ancus as 
being unknown. ‘ Tune Ladius : ‘ Laudandus etiam iste rex [Ancus] ; sed 
obsemra cst liistoria Itomaua; siquidein istius regis matrem habemus, 
ignoramus patrem.’ S: ‘ Ita cst, inquit; scdtvmporum illorum tafdum fere 
retfiim iUmtratn sant nomhxa' i)e Rep. ii. 18. Zonaras explains the name 
Ancus from tl 10 Greek: jijv t)]v upnog’ ri^i/yap dyKvXrfv iriTrtipijjro, 

dOev Kai '^AyKOQ tTruivvpov ; vil. 7. 

fiSj) Livy, i. 32 ; Dion. Hal. iii. 36. Livy saj^s that Numa had already 
given tliese ordinances in writing to Numa Marcius, the chief pontifex : 

‘ Pontificem deinde Numam Marcium, Marci filium, ex uatribus legit, 
eiejuo sacra omnia exseripta oxsignaiaque attribuit ; quibus liostiis, quibns 
diebus, ad qua) templa sacra fierent, atquc nude in eos suintus pecunia 
erogarctur ;* i. 20, See above, p. 142, 

(183) Medium erat in Anco ingeniiim, et Nunue et Komuli menior; et, 
prpeterquam quod avi regno magis necessariam fuisse pacem eredebat, 
qunm in novo, turn foroci populo ; ctiara, quod illi coiitigisset otium, sine 
injuriS. id so baud facile habiturum, tentari patientiam, et teutatam 
contemni ; temporaquo esse Tullo regi aptiora quam Numai ; Livy, i. 32. 
So Zonaras says : iiruiKt)Q wv ifvayKdeOti /itra^dXco’^at, kuI Trpdj; erpartia^ 
irpdwiro ; vii. 7. 

VOL. I. 
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purpose he instituted the mode of declaring war, which continued 
in later times to be practised by the Feciales.(^“*) In this, liow- 
ever, as in other origins of legal institutions, the accounts differ ; 
for Dionysius and Plutarch attribute the establishment of the 
Fecial ceremonies to Numa;(^®®) whereas Cicero represents 
Tullus Hostilius as the author of the forms of demanding redress, 
which Livy ascribes to Ancus.(*“) In the Latin war, the towns of 
Politorium, Medullia, Tellense, and Ficana are reduced : Fidenae 
also is taken by mines ; afterwards there follow two Sabine 
wars, a Volscian war, and a war against the Veientes.(*®^ 
Ancus is further described as having fortified the Aventine, as 

(184) Liry thus describes the origin of this ceremonial: Ut tamen, 
quoniam Numa in pace religioiies instituisset, a se bellicae ceremonia) 
prodercntur ; noc gcrerentiir solum, sod etiam indicerentur bella aliquo 
ritu ; jus ab antiqud gen te ^quieolis, iiuod nunc fecial es kahenf, descripsit, 
quo res repetuntur. He thtni details the antique forms at length, and 
adds ; hoe turn modo ab Latiiiis repetiia) res, ac bellum indictum, 
moremque eum posteri acce 2 )eriint ; Livy speaks of the feciales as 

existing under Tullus, in connexion with the forms lor making a treaty; i. 24. 
Servius, JEn, x. 14, says that Ancus Marcius sent to the -dDquieuli, and 
received from them the jura fetialia, for the declaration of war. On 
JEn, vii. 605, he lias the following explanation of the proper name ASejui 
Falisci : ‘ Justos autem dieit, quia populus llomanus missis decern viris 
ab ipsis jura fetialia collegit, et nonnulla" supplement a duodeeim tabularum 
accepit: nam ab Atheniensibus decern liabuerant tabulas.* This note 
(which makes the fecial law’ subsequent to the ten tables) renders it 
probable that the st^ry of its derivation from the -^Equiculi, or -/Equi, is 
merely an etymological legend founded on their supposed equity, Victor, 
de Vir. 111. c. 5. says of Ancus : ‘Jus fctialc, quo legati ad res repetundas 
uterentiir, ab .diquiculis transtuUt; quod primus fertur Ehesus excogitassi'.* 
The meaning of the allusion to luicsus is not apparent. Died. viii. 34, 
alludes to the Roman custom of declaring w-ar by throw ing a spear into 
the enemy’s country. 

(1815) ii. 74. Dionysius says that some writers represented Numa ns 
borrowing the institution from the A^quicoli; wliereas Cneius Gellius said 
that he derived it from the city of Ardea. See Krause, p. 2()8. Plutarch, 
Cam. 18, states that the mild and just Numa instituted the feciales. 

(186) [Tullus Hostilius] constitiiit jus mio bella indicerentur; quod, 

S er sc justissime inventum, sanxit fctiaii rcligione, ut omno bellum, quod 
enunciatum indictumque non csset, id ininstum esse atque impium 
judicaretur. Cic, de Rep. ii. 17. Sec Dion. llal. hi. 2-3; Diod. viii. 33. 

(187) These wars are described by Dionysius, iii, 37 — 42. Livy only 
mentions the Latin w ar. He speaks, how ever, of the Silva Micsia being 
taken from the Veientes ; i. 33. The account of the capture of Fidenoj by 
mines, is in Dion. H. iii, 40. Scliw egler, ib. p. 604, 6(K), thinks that the 
wars of Ancus with the Latin cities are in the main historical ; but that 
the wars with the Fidenates, Sabines, Volscians, and Veientes, are the 
invention of historical writers. This distinction is purely arbitrary. 
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well as the J aniculum on the northern bank of the Tiber ; and 
as having been the author of the most ancient of the Roman 
bridges, called Pons Sublicius, which connected the latter region 
■with the city. This bridge was considered sacred in later times ; 
it was built exclusively of wood, and when repaired as a relic of 
antiquity, no iron was admitted into its construction. It was 
likewise celebrated as being the bridge on which Horatius 
Codes made his heroic defence in the war against Porsena.(^“*) 
Ancus is further described as the founder of Ostia, at the mouth 
of the Tiber; and as the author of a ditch called the Fossa 
Quiritium; also as the builder of the earliest Roman prison. 


(188) icai ^vXivrfV riv dviv Kcti iTiS^pov- vir ahrC^v 

StaKparttfrOai rmv iKeXvoij^ iTTiOiivai rtp TijSepii Xkytrai^ i]V dxpt tov rra- 

ptn*Tog diaf/iifXdrrovcnv, Updi* elvai vopi^ovrec. Sk ri 7rovt)<T£Uv ai/riji* fikpoc, vl 
iepoipdvrai Gtpaveuovffiy Ovffiag rivciQ kTTiTiXovvrt^ dpa ry KuratricEvy Trarpiovg ; 
JJiott. Hal. iii. 45 ; compare v. 24, ix. 68. See also Livy, i. 33 ; Ovid, 
Fast. V. 622. Plutarch, Num. 9, connects the name pontij^ces with the care 
of the wooden bridge ; the preservation of it being a religious duty. The 
absence of iron he attributes to the command of an oracle. Varro, L. L. 
V. 83, derives tlie name of the poiitifices from the Pons Sublicius, because 
it had been originally built, and often repaired by them. This is a dillercnt 
origin for the bridge. 

(189) Pliny, N. H. xxxvi. 23, attributes the absence of iron in this 
bridge to the ditliculty of cutting it when defended by Horatius Codes : 
‘ Quod item in ponte Sublicio religiosum est, posteaquani Coclite Horatio 
defendente a^gre revulsus est.' Dionysius, v. 24, Livy, ii. 10, and V^ictor 
do Vir. 111. c. 11, mention the Sublician bridge on this occasion. Compare 
Becker, vol. i. p. 181, 693. The absence of iron is likewise characteristic 
of the boat or ship of JEneas, which in late times was exhibited as a relic 
at Rome. See above, p. 322, note ItX). The name Sublicius was derived 
from SublictG, the upright wooden posts on which the footway was laid. 
Sec Livy, i. 37. 

(190) See Polyb. vi. 2 ; Dion. Hal. iii. 43 ; Livy, i. 33 ; Victor do Vir. 
111. c. 5. The accounts as to tlie Fossa Quiritiura are not consistent. 
Festus, p. 254. Quiritium fossso dicun tur, quibus Ancus Martius 
circumdeait urbem, quam secundum ostium Tiberis posuit, ex quo etiam 
Osliam; et quia populi opera cas fecerat, aiipellavit Quiritium. Livy, 
after speaking of the Janiculum and the Pons Sublicius, proceeds to say : 

‘ Quiritium quoque fossa hand parvum munimentum a planioribus aditu 
locis, Anci regis opus est ;* i. 33. He therefore seems to consider it as 
a fortification of part of Home. These accounts differ as to the locality of 
the Fossa Quiritium, which Festus places at Ostia, and Livy at Horne, hut 
they agree in making it the work of Ancus. On the other hand, Victor 
follows a wholly different track, for he makes it a name of the cloaca 
maxima, which was the work of Tarquinius Superbus : Foros in Circo et 
cloacam maximam fecit, ubi totius populi viribus usus est, unde ilia? Fossse 

S uiritium sunt diet® ; De Vir. 111. c. 8. Compare Livy, i, 56 ; Diou. 

al, iv. 44. Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 353, conjectures that the Fossa 
Quiritium is the same as the modem Marrana — but the ancients them- 

H H 2 
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He k said to have made a division among the citizens of the 
lands taken by him in war;(‘®^) thus imitating the measure 
adopted by Numa and Tullus Hostilius with respect to the lands 
which had been acquired by Romulu8.(*®®) Livy likewise repre- 
sents Ancus as granting the right of citizenship to a large body 
of Latins, and settling them in the city on and near the Aven- 
This statement is considered historical by Niebuhr, 
who supposes that the Latin settlers in question were the origin 
of the Roman plebs ; and that Ancus was the founder of the 
plebeian order.('®*) For such a hypothesis there does not 


solves do not seem to have been certain as to its locality. Witli respect 
to the prison of Ancus, see Becker, vol. i. }). 262 ; Schwegler, ib. p. 607. 

(191) Quosque agros ce])erat, divisit; Cic. liep. ii. 18. 

(192) Ac primum agros, quoa bello Bom ulus ceperat, [Numa] divisit 
viritim eivibus, docuitque sine depopuhitione atquc pra‘dS. ])Osse cos 
colendis agris abundaro coinmodis omnibus, amoreiuque eis otii et pacis 
injecit, quilms faeillimc justitia t‘t tides eonvalcseit, ct quorum patroeinio 
maxime cultus agroruni perceptioque frugum defenditur; Cie. de Bep. 
ii. 14. Numa's division of lands is also described at Icngtli by Dion. 
Hal. ii. 62. With respect to the measure of Tullus, see Dion. JIal. iii. I. 

(193) Politoriiim, urbem Latinoriim, vi cepit; xecutusque viomn regvm 
priorum, qui rem Bomanam ouxerant liostibus in eivitatein aeei))iendis, 
multitudinem oninem Eomam traduxit \ i. 33. The first body are placed 
on the Aventine, a second body between the Aventine and Palatine; ib. 
It is evident that Livy does not represent Ancus as the first king who 
introduced a body of settlers at Borne. 

(194) Hist. vol. i. p. 354-6. Compare Schwegler, ib. p. 605. Ennius 
gave to Ancus tlie epithet o^ good : 

* Postcjuani lumina sis oculis bonus j^lucxi* reliquit 

Ap. Fest. in sos. p. 601 ; 

which is repeated by Lucretius : 

‘ Lumina sis oculis etiam bonus Aneif reliquit, 

Qui melior multis quain tu fuit, improbe, rebus.’ 

iii. 1038-9. 

The latter verse being, as Wakefield remarks, an allusion to Iliad, xxi. 107. 
Niebuhr thinks that tliis epithet was bestowed upon Ancus in tlie old 
poems, by the plebeians, because he was the author of the assignment of 
j>ublic lands among them. Virgil indeed describes him as a king 
of popular tendencies : 

‘ Quern juxta sequitur jactantior Ancus, 

Nunc quoque jam nimium gaudens popularibys auris.* 

JEn. vi. 816-7. 

But this view of his character does not accord with the account of him in 
Dionysius and Livy. Heyne says : ‘ De Anco Marcio, quasi is favorem 

K fi captaverit, aaeoque superbior in patres fuerit, alios auctores habuisse 
mem necesse est, quam Quos Livius ct Dionysius ceterique scemuntur, 
qui ad nos pervenerunt/ The reading of a part of the MSS. in 
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appear to be any foundation ; no peculiar importance is attached 
to these Latin settlements by Livy ; they are not mentioned by 
Dionysius, who describes the Latin war at some length ; and the 
ancients know nothing of Ancus in the character which is attri 
bated to him by Niebuhr. The plebeian order is treated by 
them as coeval with the very existence of the Roman state : 
thus Dionysius describes Romulus as dividing the people into 
patricians and plebeians, while Cicero speaks of his distri- 
buting the plebeians, as clients, among the several nobles.(^®®) 

Catull. xxxiv.— llomulique Antiquam, ut solita es bonA Sospites ope 
ccntem — is quite satisfactory; and the conjecture of Scjiligcr, Antique, 
founded on antique, wLicIi is in some MSS. is highly improbable, although 
it is approved by Niebuhr, vol. i. n. 883. 

(195) hoKti Tovc fAv Iv ry KaraStiffripy, rvxy vXy^tiovQ, cif av 
uirtntv SqfioTiKovc, roi'c iv vy Kpttrravi, naripag ; ii, 8. Compare 
Becker, ii. 1, p. 133. Above, p. 413. 

(iy6) Et habuit [llomulus] plebemin clientclasprincipumdoscriptam; 
Do llep. ii. 9. Livy, i. 15, speaks of Romulus bein;» ‘multitudini gratior 
quam patribu.s,’ and in c. 18, of Numa, ‘ncque se quisquara, nec factiouis 
SUB aliuin, nec donique fatmm aut civiuin quemquam prajferrc illi 
viro ausi.’ 
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BKtONS OF . TABQUlNnTa P&ISCUS, SERVIUS 

. SUFEBBOB. 

, f ]!^* ^ point of con^ between 

4m onrtonM of Oreoce and Borne. Bemaratus^ a member of the 
Off the Bacchiadae, from Corinth at the time when the 

government of that noble clan was overthrown by Cypselus, and 
he settled at Tarqiunii in Etruria. The commencement of 
the reign of Cypselus is fixed by the Greek chronologers at 
665 RC.,(^) which is coincident with the reign of Tullus Hos- 
tilius, and the fall of Alba, in Roman history. Here he marries 
an Etruscan wdfe, and has two sons, whom he names Aruns and 
Lucumo.(-) They likewise marry women of Tarquinii ; and the 
elder dies, leaving his wife pregnant ; Demaratus did not long 
survive his elder son, but he left all his great wealth to his 
younger son Lucumo. A posthumous son was afterwards bom 
to Amns, who, on account of his poverty, obtained from the 
Romans the name of Egeriua Lucumo, finding tliat the Tar- 
quinian nobles did not admit him to the honours which ho 
considered due to his wealth, removed to Rome, where he soon 
ingratiated himself with the king, senate, and, people ; tlio 
highest dignities, civil and military, were conferred upon him, 
and he became a man of great importance. As a mark of 
his complete naturalization in his newly-adopted country, he 
changed his Etruscan name of Lucumo into Lucius, and as a 

(1) See Clintou, ad ann. Arcliias, the founder of Syracuse, in 734 b.c. 
is ailso said to have been a Baccliiad exile ; see Plutarch, Narr. Aniat. 
c. 2; Diod. viii. 10; but another version of the story represents him as 
having been expelled from Corinth with the other Bacchiad® (Sehol. 
Apoll. Bhod. iv. 1212) ; which would transfer the foundation of Syracuse 
to 666 B.c. The foundation legend of Syracuse seems therefore to be in 
hopeless confusion. Chersicrates, the founder of Corcyra, is connected wdth 
the same event. See Baoul-Bochette, Col. Grecques, vol. iii. p. 178 — 185 ; 
Muller, Dor. i. 6, § 7 and 8 ; Grote, Hist, of Gr. vol. iii. p. 3, 481. 

( 2 ) Concerning Lucumo and Aruns as Etruscan jproper names, see 
Muller, Etrusker, vol. i. p. 363, 406, 409. MUller thinks that Lucumo 
was not really an Etruscan prosier name, but designated a certain social 
rank, or w as a title of office. 
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gentile name assumed that of his native city, so that he now be- 
came Lucius Tarquinius.('^) His hopes of a successful career at 
Borne were raised by a lucky omen which occurred when he was 
passing the Janiculum. An eagle flew down, carried away his 
cap, and afterwards replaced it on his head. His wife Tanaquil, 
whose Etruscan origin had caused her to know the secrets of 
divination, immediately predicted that he would become king 
of Kome.(^) 

Ancus Marcius left two sons just rising to manhood.0 
L. Tarquinius had been appointed their guardian ; and upon the 
death of Ancus, he sends them out of the way, and procures his 
own election by the people as king ; the usual forms of an 
interregnum having been observed. (®) He is represented by 
Dionysius as having been engaged, during a large part of his 
reign, in great wars against the powerful nations of the Latins, 
Sabines, and Etrusfcans. In these wars — which are described 


(3) Dion. Hal. iii. 39, 41, 46-8, who narrates the history of Tai'quiii as 

he found it ii/ raR' lirixiopiatj: , in the writings of the Roman 

historians (ef. e. 69). See also iv. 6 ; Livy, i. 34 ; Polyb. vi. 2 ; Diod, viii. 
41 ; Dio Cassius, ix. I ; Strabo, v, 2, § 2 ; Pliny, N, 11. xxxv. 6 ; Zonaras, 
A ii. 8. fjivy and Strabo both say that he assumed the names of Lucius 
Tarquinius Prisitus ; but the latter name must have been added in order to 
distinguish him from the other king Tarquin. See Dion. Hal. iv. 41. 

(4) Dion. Hal. iii. 48 ; Livy, i. 34. Cicero, Leg. i. 1, treats the story 
of the eagle and Ihe cap of Tarquin as fabulous, lie puts it on the same 
footing as the colloquies of Nuina with Egeria. A story was told of Au- 
gustus, that hen lie was a boy, and residing in the country, an eagle 
stooped from its ilight, took a loaf of bread out of his hands, soared up, 
but descended again, and restored it to him ; Dio Cass. xlv. 2. A kite is 
also said to Jiave dropped a branch of laurel upon one of Cajsar*s com- 
panions in the Forum, ib. xli. 39, andau eagle to liave thrown a white bird, 
bearing a sprig of bay, into Livia’s lap ; ib. xlvLii. 52. 

(5) Dion. Hal. iii. 43, Tanaquil, under the name of Gaia Ca?cilia, had 
a statue in the temple of Sancus. This statue possessed certain niagi<*al and 
marvellous powers. She was celebrated as a spinner of wool, and was 
supposed oil account of her possession of that virtue of a housew ife, to ex- 
ercise some influence over brides : see Pliny, N. H. viii. 74 ; Pint. 

Horn. 30 ; Festus, in Gaia Ca?cilio, p. 95, in praebia, p. 238. PIutai’cL does 
not identify Gaia Cascilia with Tanaquil, but makes her the wife of 
one of the sons of Tarquin. He does not specify wliiclx of the kings ho 
means : but according to tlie common accounts, the tw o sons of Tarquinius 
Priscus marry the two daughters of Servius, and the three sons of Tar- 
quinius Superbus are unmarried. Sec above, p. 108, n. 32. 

(6) Livy, i. 34-5 ; Dion. Hal. iii. 46-49. 
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witli great detail — he defeats his enemies ; but after he has re- 
duced the Etruscans to subjection, he treats them with the most 
romantic magnanimity, exacting from them nothing more tlian 
an acknowledgment of his nominal suzerainty.Q This ac- 
knowledgment is described as being made by a delivery to 
Tarquin of the insignia of the Etruscan kings ; a golden crown, 
an ivory chair, an embroidered toga, and other marks of honour, 
together with the twelve fasces. Tarquin, however, would not 
accept these emblems of power until he had obtained the con- 
sent of the Senate and people to his use of them.(®) According 
to some accounts, these insignia of empire, and particularly the 
fasces, were introduced by Romulus :(^) according to others, 
their introduction was due to Tullus Hostilius, who is likewise 
reported to have applied to the people for permission to use 
them.(^^*) 


( 7 ) Dion. Hal. iii. 49-G6. Zonaras, vii. 8 , likewise attributes the intro- 
duction of the royal insignia to Tarquin the elder. Lydus, do Mag. i. 7, 
says that the lietors and other insignia were introduced by lloinulus : but 
that Tarquinius IViseus, having conquered the Sabines and Etrusc^aiis, 
added twelve javelins and Hags to the royal ensigns. In the proem, how- 
ever, he states that Nnrna introduced these insignia from Etruria. 

( 8 ) Dion. Hal. iii. (31-2. Strabo, v. 2 , § 2 , describes the triumphal and 
consular insignia as having boon introdiiced into Eome from Tarquinii, 
apparently in the time of Tarquinius IMscus. Florus gives tlie same ac- 
count : ‘ Duodccim Tuscia* populos frequentibiia armis suhegit, Inde fasees, 
trabea?, curules, annuli, phalera?, palndamenta, prictextac ; inde, quod aureo 
curru, quahior equis triurnphatur ; toga* picta*, tunieieque pahnaUe ; omnia 
decora et insignia, quibus imperii dignitas eminet i. 6 . oilius attributes 
them generally to the Etruscan nation : 

Bissenos haec prima dedit procederc fasces, 

Et junxit totidem tacito terrore secures. 

Ha?c alias cboris decoravit honore curules, 

Et princjeps Tyrio vestem pratexuit ostro ; 

Hajc eadem pugnaa accendere protulit sere. 

viii. 486—90. 

Died. V. 40, likewise says that the Etruscans originated the lietors, tlie 
ivory chair, and the toga ])rietexta: which the Homans introduced, m ith 
improvements, into their constitution. Cjesar, in Sallust, Cat. 51, aays that 
the Romans borrowed tlioir anus arid armour from the Samnites, and the 
insignia of their%iagistrates from the Etruscans. 

(9) Qua; [jura] ita sancta generi hominum agresti fore nitus, si so ipse 
venerabilem insignibus imperii fecisset, quum eetcro liabitu so augustioreni, 
turn maxime lictoribus diiodecim sumtis fecit; Livy, i. 8 of Romulus. 
IMutarch, Rom. 26, gives tlie same account. 

(10) Et ut advertatis animura, quam sapienter jam reges hoc nostri 
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The institiiiion of the bulla aurea and the prcetecctay as 
ornaments for patrician youths, is also referred to the Sabine 
war ; Tarquin is described as having commended his son, a 
boy twelve years old, in a speech delivered in a public assembly, 
and as having conferred upon him these decorations, for having 
killed an enemy in the field. (") 

Tarquin appears as a successful military commander in the 
history of Dionysius, and his wars are described in great 
decail : that; with the Etruscans is stated to have lasted nine, 
that with the Sabines, five years.(^^ The liOtin and Sabine 
wars are mentioned by Livy, but not the Etruscan ; both his- 
torians describe the capture of CoUatia, and the appointment of 
Aruns Tarquinius Egerius, the king^s nephew, as governor of 
the town ; whose descendants, from this circumstance, took the 


viderint, tribuenda qiia?dam esse populo (multa emm nobis deeogenere di- 
ceiida sunt), no insignibus quidem regiis l^lUu8, nisi jussu populi, est ausus 
nti. Nam ut sibi diiodecim liotoros cum fascibus anteiro liccn't. . . . [the 
rest of the passage is lost] ; Cic. Rep. ii. 17. PurpuraEs usuin Romse semper 
fuisse video, sed Romulo in trabeft. Nam toga pretexts et laiiore clavo 
Tullum Hostilium a regibus prinium usum, Etruseis devictis satis constat ; 
Plin. N. H. ix. (53. Tullus Iloslilius, Hosti filius, rex Romanorum tertius, 
dcbellatis Etruseis, sellam curulem, lietoresque, ettogam pictara atqueprsB- 
textam, qua* insignia magistratuura Etruscorum crant, primus ut Ronifu 
lifiberentur instituit ; Mac. Saturn, i. 6. On the insignia of the kings, see 
]5ecker, ii. 1. p. 330 ; and on their derivation from the Etruscans, Muller, 
Elrusk(*r, vol. i. p. 3G9 — 72. Miiller says that lictors with bundles of rods, 
but M'ithout the axe, occur on Etruscan monuments. Among the honours 
granted to Caesar was the privilege of wearing the dress formerly worn by 
the kings; Dio Cass. xliv. 6. 

(ii) Tarquinius Priacus — do Sabinis egit triumphum : quo bello filium 
suum, annos quaiuordecim natum, quod hostem manu percuaserat, et pro 
coneione laudavit et build aund pnetextaque donavit, msigniens puerum 
ultra annos fortom pramiiis virilitatis et honoris. Nam sicut prastexta ma- 
gisiratuum, ita bulla gestameu erat triumphantiimi, quam in triurapho prte 
se gerebant, inelusis intra earn remediis, quae erederent ad versus invidiam 
valentissima. Uinc deductus mos, ut praitexta et bulla in usuin puerorum 
nobiliuai usurparentur ; Macrob. Saturn, i. 6. Macrobius proceeds to give 
another explanation of the institution of the same custom by the same king. 
Victor, de‘ Vir. 111. c. 6, also says of Tarquinius Priscus ; Filium xiii. 
annorum,quod in prajliohostempercussisset.prajtextd bullaqip donavit; unde 
hcec ingenuorum puerorum insignia esse coeperunt. Pliny, N. H. xxxiii. 4, 
has a similar account of the bulla. The same origin for the bulla is like- 
wise given by Plutarch, Quojst. Rom. 101, referring it to a war with the 
Latins and Etruscans. He mentions however other conjectural origins for 
the custom. 

{ 12 ) iii. 62*65. He lived four years after the Sabine war ; ib. 69. 
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.additional name of Collatinus.(^'’) Cicero, on the other hand, 
while he recognises the Sabine war, knows nothing of the Latin 
and Etruscan wars ; and adds that he subdued the numerous 
and brave nation of the jEqui.(^*) 

§ 21 Other acts are assigned to the elder Tarquin — some 
of a constructive, others of a political character. He is said to 
have adorned the Forum, to have formed the Circus Maximus, 
and instituted the Ludi Komani, to have built a stone wall round 
the city, to have constructed the Cloacae, and to have laid the 
foundation of the temple of Capitoline Jupiter.(^®) The found- 
ation legend of this tenjple is thus related by Dionysius, on the 
authority, as he states, of all the native historians. When 
Tarquin was about to found the temple, he consulted the augurs 
as to the choice of a site. They indicated the Tarpeian hill, as 
the Capitoline was then called. This hill was however so closely 
beset with altars of different gods, that it was impossible to find 
an open space upon it sufficient for the purpose. The augurs 
therefore took measures for ascertaining the will of the several 
gods as to the removal of their altars ; and all the gods con- 
sented, except Terminus and Juventas.(^*) The altars of these 

(13) Dion. Hal. iii. 50; I.ivy, i. 38. Divy sots out on this occasion the 
ancient formula of deditio, which lie says IhatEgerius was reported to have 
used in the case of Collatia. Like other ancient formulas, recited by Livy, 
it was doubtless introduced into the early history, in order to give it an 
authoritative origin. Dionysius describes Collatia as a Latin, whereas Livy 
makes it a 8abine town. This incident seems to be introduced in order to 
connect with the story of Tarquinius Superbus ; for Tarquiniu.s Collatinus, 
the husband of Lucretia, is supposed to be residing at Collatia ; and the 
descendants of Tartjuinius Egerius are stated by Dionysius to have all borne 
the appellation of Collatinus. Servius follow s a wholly different story ; ho 
says that Tarquinius founded Collatia, and built it from money exacted from 
the people (ex eollatfi pecuni^), whence its name was derived. JEn. vi. 773. 

(14) De Kep. ii. 20. Strabo, v. 3, § 4, likewise mentions the destruc- 
tion of the towns of the iEqui by Tarquinius Priscus. 

(15) Dion. Hal. iii. 67-9 ; Livy, i, 36, 38; Victor deVir. 111. c. 6. 

(16) a^iov Si Kai tA Trpo rije KaraaKtvije abrov ytvbfifva SuXOtlv, & jrorpa- 
StSwKatriv nTratiftC 01 rag {irixotpiovg ervvayayovreg irrroptag ; Dion. Hal. iii. 69 . 

(17) oi fiiv ovv dXAoi dtoi rt Kai Saifiovtg iireTpt\(/av avToig tig trtpa xo>pia robg 
poiftovg ptraiptptiv' o\ Si rov Tippoi’og Kai r^g Utortirog iroXXa wapairovptvotg 
rdig pdvrtffi Kai Xiirapovatv ovk iirtiaOtjarav, obS’ iivkaxovTQ irapax*npijaat 
rStv riSwwv; ib. The desecration (exauguratio) of the altars is placed 
by Livy under Tarquinius Superbus ; i. 56. In this passa^ he limits it 
to the altar of Terminus, but in v. 64, he m< niions both Terminus and 
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two deities remained therefore untouched, and were included in 
ttie circuit of the new temple. Hence the augurs perceived that 
the boundaries of the Roman state would never be infringed, 
# nor its vigom: impaired ; * and both these auguries,' Dionysius 
adds, * remain true up to my time, being not less than the 
twenty -fourth generation.'!^®) 

An increase of the numbers of the Senate is likewise one of 
his measures. Livy says that, from a desire to gain popularity, 
he added 100 members to the Senate, who were called patres 
minorum gentium, and were chosen from his own partisans. (^*) 
A similar account is given by Dionysius ;(^) though the former 

Juventas. Cato, ap. Feat, in nequitum, mentions only the fane of Ter- 
minus (Krause, p. 106). Ovid, Fast. ii. 667 — 70, likewise tells the story 
with respect to Terminus. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 397. 

(i8) Dionysius says that Tarquin the elder vowed the temple in the 
Sabine war, and levelled the ground for it (iii. 69) ; that Tarquinius 
Super bus built the foundations — on which occasion the head of a man, 
newly killed, was found, and the name of the hill was changed from Tar- 
peiau to Capitoline (iv. 69) ; and tliat it was completed in the third year of 
the commonwealth (v. 35). According to Livy, the temple was vowed in 
the Sabine war, and its foundations laid by Tarquinius Priscus ; i. 58 ; the 
desecration of all the altars, with the exception of that of Terminus, and 
the finding of the head, occurred in the time of Tarquinius Superbus, who 
completed the temple ; i. 55-6 : and tlie dedication of it took place in the 
first year of the Kcpublic ; ii. 8. Tacitus states that tlio temple was vowed 
by Tarquinius Priscus, in the Sabim; war, \^'ho laid its foundations ,* that 
the building was completed by Servius Tullius and Tarquinius Superbus ; 
and that it was dedicated in the second consulship of Horatius Pulvillus 
(the third year of the Kepublic) ; Hist. iii. 72, Pliny says that Tarquinius 
IViscus ordered a statue of Jupiter, in order that it might be dedicated in 
the Cai>itol; xxxv. 45; which seems to imply that he completed tlie temple. 
Cicero, ii. 20, merely mentions the vow for the temple having been 
made by lnr(|uinius Priscus. See Becker, vol. i. p. 395. Valerius Antias 
stated that Tarquin began the construction of the Capitol from the spoils 
ofApiolso; • lVa*terea auctor est Antias oppidum Latinorum Apiolas cap- 
turn a L. Tarquinio rege, ex cujus prajda Uapitolium is inchoaverit f PJiu. 
N. II. iii. 9. This notice appears to refer to Tarquinius Priscus ; for the 
capture of Apiolfe is attributed to him by Dionysius ; iii. 49, and Strabo, 
V. 3, § 4. Dionysius calls Apiolso a considerable city, and says that all its 
population and property were sold by tlie conquerors. 

{19) Nec minus regni sui firmaiidi, quam aiigendae rcipublieie memor, 
centum in patres legit ; qui deinde minorum gentium sunj appellati ; fac- 
tio hand dubia regis, cujus benelicio in curiam venerant ; i. 36. A similar 
account is given by Victor, de Vir. 111. o. 0. Cicero says that he doubled 
the original number of the senators, and called the original ones patres 
majorum gentium, and the new ones, patres minorum gentium ; Hep. li. 20. 

{29) iii. 71. The early history of Attus Navius, and the explanation of 
his great proficiency in divination, is given by Dionysius ; ib. c. 70. 
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considers the existing Senate to consist of 100, the latter of 200 
members. Others however appear to ascribe this increase of the 
Senate to Servius Tullus, or to Brutus. (^') He is further de- 
scribed as desirous of adding three new equestrian centuries to 
the tribes or centuries of Ratnnes, Titienses, and Luceres; but as 
being prevented by the opposition of Attius Navius, the augur ; 
who, in proof of liis divining power, perfc^jnned the celebrated 
marvel of cutting the whetstone with the razor. The statue of 
Attus, with the head covered, was afterwards shown in the comi- 
tium, on the spot where the act was done ; the whetstone was 
also supposed to have been buried in the same place. ("") The 
result of the interference is, that Tarejuin establishes six eques- 
trian centuries in the form in which they existed in later 
times. 

§ 22 The death of Tarquin is described as brought about 
by the sons of Ancus Marcius. They considered themselves 
wronged by the election of Tarquin, a foreigner, and scarcely an 
Italian, in preference to tliemselves ;("'^) and they accused him 
of being privy to the death of Attus Navius, who had disap- 
peared without any apparent cause. He defends himself in 
public against this charge, and is supported by Servius Tullius, 


( 21 ) Tacitus, Ann. xi. 25, says that tlie patres majorum gcntitim were 
named by i{oniulu.s, and those ntinormn gentium by Brutus. Servius, 
Ahi. i. 426, speaks of senators being chosen into the Senate from the plebs 
by Servius Tullius. 

( 22 ) Livy, i. 36 ; Dion. Hal. iii. 71 ; Zonaras, vii. 8 . Cic. do DIv. i. 17, 
says that both the razor and the whetstone were buried in the Comitium, 
and a puteal placed over them. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 21)1. 

( 23 ) Posteriores modo sub iisdem nominibus, qui additi orant, appel- 
lati sunt, qiiastmtie, quia geminat(e sunt, sex vacant centurias; Livy, 1 . 36. 
Deindo equitaluin ad hunc morem eoustituit, qui usque adhuc cst retentus; 
nec potuit Titiensium et liamnensiuin et Lucerum mutare, ciun cuperct, 
nomina, quod auetor ei summ& augur gloria Attus Navius non erat. . . . 
Sed tamen prioribus equitum partibus secimdis additis mille ac ducentos 
fecit equites, numerumquc duplicavit ; Cic. Hep. ii. 20. Compare Niebuhr, 
Hist. vol. i. n. 892. 

( 24 ) Livy says : Turn Anci filii duo etsi antca semper pro indignissimo 
habuerant, se palrio regno tutoris fraude pulsos, regnare Bomos advenam, 
non modo civic®, sed ne Italic® quidem stirpis ; i. 40. In like manner 
Canuleius the tribune is represented as saying : ‘L. deinde Targuinium, non 
Homan® modo, sed ne Italic® quidem gentis, Damarati Connthii hlium, 
incolam ab Tarquiniis, vivia liheris Anci, regem fa ctiun;’ iv. 3. 
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who had married one of his daughters ; the popular audience is 
satisfied of his innocence. The sons of Ancus remain quiet for 
three years j at the end of which time they succeed in putting 
the king to death by a fictitious quarrel between two country- 
men, who obtain admission into his presence, with their rustic 
instruments, on pretence of recurring to his juri8diction.(®®) The 
stratagem said to have been employed is somewhat similar to 
that by which Jaso%of Pherae was a.ssassinated.(^**) 

§ 23 The reign of Tarquinius Priscus is the commencement 
of the second portion of the kingly period. (^') He, his son-in- 
law, Servius Tullus, and his son, Tarquinius Superbus, close the 
line of kinga His reign likcAvise (as we have already remarked) 
is the first point of contact with Grecian history, since the 
foundation of the city. Nevertheleas, it presents no new 
featiu’e with respect to its historical attestation. No event in 
it can be traced to any contemporary source — and although it 
is nearer the time of written history than the reigns of Romulus 
and N uina, still the interval is so wide, that oral tradition cannot 
be con.sidered as a safe depository for its occurrences. The story 
of the flight of Demaratus from Corinth to Tarquinii, and of the 
removal of his son Lucumo to Romo, is consistent with the 
chronologies of both nations. It is not, like the story of Nuina 
and Pythagoras, a chronological absurdity. The commencement 
of the reign of Cypselus at Corinth (which is described as the 
cau.se of the flight of Demaratus) is placed at 6;>5 B.o. ; and the 
reign of Ancus is said to have lasted from G41 to 617 B.C. ; so 
that the son of Demaratus, born at Tarquinii, might have 
become eminent at Rome during that king's lifetime.^®) 

( 2 ^) Dion. Hal. iii. 72-3 ; Livy, i. 40; Zon. vii. 8 . 

( 26 ) Xcn. Hellon. vi. 4, ^ 31. Compare Grote, Hist, of Gr. vol. x. 

p. 208. 

( 27 ) Sehwoglcr, ib. p. 609, remarks tliat the epoch of the first four kinga 
difiers politically from that of the last three. 

( 28 ) If liowevcr Lucumo, the son of Demaratus, went to Romo in the 
first j'car of Ancus, according to Cn. Gcllius, or even the eighth year, ac- 
cording to Licinius Maccr (Dion^Hal. iv. 6 ), the dates would be incon- 
sistent. For Demaratus is represented as marrying q/ter his migration to 
Tarquinii, and if he did not settle there till 665 B.c., his eldest son could 
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Nevertheless, it is to be remembered that the period of the 
BMCchiiida' at Corinth is, notwithstanding the coni])arative 
anti(}uity of aiitlientic Grecian history, enveloped in clouds — and 
the few events which are referred to it, such as the foundation 
legend of Syracuse, seem to be fabulous. Even the inte resting 
story told in Herodotus, of the ten Bacchiada^ coming to kill the 
infant Cypselus, and his subsequent concealment in a chest, is 
nothing but an etymological legend explanatory of his name 
(from KtnpiXri, a chest). 

The wars of Tarquinius Priscus are described at considerable 
length by Dionysius ; but although he is acquainted with some 
of their minutest details, and narrates them as if he had a series 
of official despatches before him,('''^^) other writers omit all men- 
tion of the majority of them, and appear scarcely to have heard 
of their occurrence. The stories again, which connect the name of 
Tarquin with certain monuments and public works, such as the 
statue of Attus Navius, are liable to the same suspicion of a 
legendary origin, w'hich we have found in other similar accounts. 


not have removed to Borne so s<x)n as (vll, or even 033 b.c. Dionysius, ib. 
reckons that liucumo could not have been Icms tlian t\venty4ive yi'ars old 
when he settled at Borne ; so that his removal could not have taten place 
before G30 b.c. 

(29) Herod. V. 92, witli Pans. v. 17, § 5. Compare Muller, Dor. i. 8, 
§ 3 ; rlass, Tyrannis, vol. i. p. l iS — 52 ; Grote, vol. li. p. ^^9 ; vol. iii. p. 2. 
The word kv^cXtj is used in this sense by Ar^tophanes. Pliny says that 
Euchir and Em^raTaTnus acconqianied Demaratus fr«»m Corinth, and intro- 
duced the art of pottery into Italy; N. 11. xxxv. 43 : but Niebuhr, Hist, 
vol. i. p. 374, and Muller, Etrusker, vol. ii. p. 2t)0, considers these names as 
tielitious. Cornelius Nepos reported that Dt^inaratiis was also accompanied 
by a Corinthian painter named Cleoplmntus ; Plin. ib. i. 5. Tacitus Ann. 
xb 14, says that the Etruscans learnt the use of letters from Demaratus of 
Corinth, and the Aborigines from Evander. I'his notice treats Demaratus 
as a mythical originator. According to Strabo, viii. 6, § 20, Demaratus, 
having becfi driven from Corinth by the political dissensions, carried so 
much wc‘alth witli him to Tuscany, that lie became the ruler of the city 
wliicli received him. Boeckh, Metrologische Untersucliungen, p. 208, 
appears to regard the migration of Demaratus to Tarquinii as historical. 
Muller, ib. vol. i. p. 120, holds that the story of the migration of Dema- 
ratus from Corinth to Tarquinii, and the Itoman story of L. Tarquinius, 
w ere originally quite unconnected. 

(30) ‘ Of the wars ascribed to L. Tarquinius, Dionysius, adopting the 
forgeries of very recent annalists, has given an intolerable newspaper ac- 
count Niebulir, Hist. vol. i. p. 368. By ‘very recent annalists/ Niebuhr 
must mean historians subsequent to Fabius and Cato. 
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They moreover fluctuate between him and other kings, as in the 
legend of the foundation of the temple of Capitoline Jupiter.(^*) 
His alleged introduction of the fasces and other royal insignia 
from Etruria, ai)pears in an equally unsteady light. Even if the 
narrative of his reign were better attested, many circumstances 
in it would raise a doubt of its credibility : the story of the eagle 
flying away with his cap, and the cutting of the whetstone 
by Attus Navius, v© purely marvellous; the manner of his 
introduction into Rome, and of his election to the royal dignity, 
is improbable, and his triumphant wars against the Latins, 
Sabines, and Etruscan^ without a single important reverse, lie 
beyond the limits of credibility. 

§ 24 If the Roman history during the reign of Tarquinius 
Priscus, and even the Corinthian history during the rule of the 
Bacchiadse and of Cypselus, is of doubtful authority, from the 
want of contemporary registration, (•'**) still less can we suppose 
that any authentic accounts of the national migrations of the 
Gauls, beyond the Alps, at this period, could have been pre- 
served. Nevertheless, Livy gives a description of a great 
movement of Celtic tribes, under two brothers Bellovesus and 
Sigovesus, which ho states to have occurred in the reign of Tar- 
quinius Priscus. The detachment under Sigovesus is said to 
have settled in the Hercynian forest, while that under Bello- 
vesus marched to the country of the Tricastini (which lay 
between the Dr6me and the Isbre). Here they heard of the 
Pliocaeans, who became the colonists of Massilia, being attacked 
by the Salyes, a Ligurian tribe ; and having afforded them some 
assistance, they crossed the Alps by the Saltus Taurinus, or 
Mont Genbvre, defeated the Etruscans on the Ticinus, and after- 
wards founded Mediolanum. (®'^) Other writers however place 

(31) Niebuhr remarks that ‘in most instances the legends fluctuate in 
ascribing a work or an exploit, some to him, some to his son ib. p. 361. 

(32) Eencstella, a writer of the Augustan age, stated that the olive was 
not known in Italy, Spain, and Africa, in the reign of Tarquinius Priscus, 
in the year of the city 173 (680 B.c.) ; Pliny, N. H. xv. 1. How Penes* 
tella obtained this information docs not appear. 

{33) liivy, v. 34. He adds that soon afterwards a body of Cenomani, 
assisted by Bellovesus, crossed the Alps by the same pass, and settled in 
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tlie first passage of the Gauls over the Alps at suhsoqueiit 
periods — and even only a short time before the burning of 
Rome.('^^) Moreover, the foundation of Massilia, with which 
the story of Bellovesus is connected, is uncertain in its chro- 
nology ; it has two dates, one of which indeed coincides with 
the reign of Tarqninius Priscus, but the other is about fifty 
years later. ^ 

the region where Brixia and Verona afterwards stood. Concerning the 
country of the Tricastini, seeUkcrt, Geogr. der Griechen und Homer, ii, 2, 
p, 3S4, 594. Livy’s account of the Chdlic migrations in the reign of Tar- 
quinius Priscus is discredited by Wickham and Cramer, Dissertation on 

Passage of Hannibal over the Alps, p. 2^i — 8, ed. 2. 

(34) Diodorus, xiv. 113. Apjnaii, Rom. Hist. iv. exc. 2, and Justin, 
xxiv. 4, represent the Gauls of JNortlieru Italy as crossing the Al])s a short 
time before the Gallic capture of Koine. Diodorus fixes the time at the 
siege of Rhegiuin by Dionysius, nhich. according to our own chronology, 
is ])ostcrior to the burning of Koine, viz., 388 n.c. Plntar(*h, Cam. 15-0, 
says that the Gauls crossed tlie Alps some iiuh‘finite time before the cap- 
ture of Rome; but he makes no mcniioii of the age of Tarnuinins Priscus. 
Polybius, ii. 17-8, gives an account of the order in vhii'h the Gallic tribes 
crossed the Alps, and settled in Italy ; and he then adds that ‘ aftm* some 
time,* tliey marched upon Rome (gern riva ;^/>oVor) ; but he iloes n(«t 
appear to consider tlie interval as very long. Livy liimself, in v. 17 and 37, 
seems to forget his oun stor^^ of the Gauls having crossed the Alps in tlie 
reign of Tarquiiiius Priscus ; see Crevier’s note on the former ])assage, and 
Niebuhr, Hist. vol. ii. p. 517. Cornelius Nepos stated tliat the opulent 
town of Melpum was destroyed by the Insiibri‘s, Boii, and Senones, on tlie 
very day on \^liich Veii ^^as taken by Camillus (Plin. N. H. iii. 21). It is 
diflieult to judge how far tliis siaierneut is to be relied on : but, assuming 
it to be substantially true, the remark of Ni(*buhr is just, that it can 
scarcely be recom*iled with the 8upp(>sitioa that tliis country had, since tlie 
age of Tanpiinius Priscus, been in the occuj^ation of the Gauls ; ib. p. 517. 

(35) Timauis ])laced the foundation of Aj/issilia in 600 b.c. (Fragm. 40 
ed. Didot.) Justin, xliii. 3, likewise says that ii was founded in the time 
of Tarquin by the Phof'U'ans. On the other hand, Isoerat. Archidain. § 94, 
and Pausan. x. 8, § 6, state that Massilia was coloniztul by the Phocaans, 
after they w ere expelled from their tOw n by Ilarpagus — about 644 B.c. 
Ilyginus, ap. Gell. N. A. x 16, says that the Phocteans expelled by Ilar- 
pagiis founded, some Velia, some Massilia. A similar account is given by 
Ammian. Marcellin. xv. 9. Antioelius, an early and trustworthy autho- 
rity, stated that when Phoea*a was taken by Ha^ingus, those who escaped 
sailed first to Corsica and Massilia with Crcoiitiades, but lieing repulsed, 
founded Elea ; Strabo, vi. i. § 1. Conci^rning the foundation of Elea by 
the Plioeapans, see Herod, i. 167. Solinus, ii. 52, confounds tlie eaily and 
late date for the foundation of Massilia. Aristotle, Fragm. 238, Didot., 
supposes Massilia to have been founded before the time of Harpagus. 
Tliucyd. i. 13, mentions that the Phocflcans, founding Massilia, defeated 
the Carthaginians at sea : if this expression refers to the sea-fight described 
in JLrod i. 166, Thucydides must suppose the colonization of Massilia to 
have been suhscqvent to Harpagus. Compare Raoiil-Roehctte, Hist, des 
Col. Grecques, vol. iii. p. 408—13 ; Clinton, F. II, ad arm. 600. Raoul- 
Kochette supposes that Massilia was founded by several Phocajan expedi- 
tions : ‘ II nous parait dvident que Marseille fut iondde a plusicurs reprises^ 
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The foundation legend of Massilia likewise represents the 
first colonists as having been hospitably entertained by the king 
of the native tribe ; and does not agree with Livy’s account of 
their being attacked on their first landing. (®®) The Cisalpine 
Gauls were a rude and illiterate people, (*’) and it is highly im- 
probable that they could have preserved, either in writing or 
orally, any authentic account of their migration into Italy in the 
time of Tarquin the elder, 616 — 579 b.c. : nor do we know of 
any other means by which an accurate knowledge of such an 
event could have reached the subsequent Greek and Ro- 
man historians. Independently, therefore, of its inconsistency 
with other historical accounts, and of its internal improba- 
bilities, (■“*’) it is unsupported by such external attestation as 
entitles it to our belief.('’®) 


Oil plutot qu’elle re^ut en des temps divers dcs eolonies j)hoc<^ennes ;* ib, 
p. 408. Tliis contrivance is similar to the supposition of two persons named 
-dSueas, Romulus, A-c. Thefoundation legendsof Aristotle, in his MatrcraXtcoTOi^ 
TToXtr^m (Fragm. 239), and of Justin, xliii. 3, are similar, though they differ 
in some huitcrial iioints. In Aristotle the Phociean who marries the king’s 
daughter is a merchant named Fuxenus, and he becomes the father of Pro- 
tus. In Justin, Protis, one of the leaders of the expedition, himself mar- 
ries her. Both are evidently genealogical legends, serving to exjilain the 
origin of the family of Protiache, wiiieli w^as still extant in tlie time of 
Aristotle: xal t<rri MairiraXi^ awd rijg avOputTroo vvv IXpoirca^ac 

KaXov/ietwi/. Protus, the founder of Massilia, is called the favourite of the 
CTelts on the Rhone, by Plut. Solon. 2 . 

( 36 ) See the passages of Aristotle and Justin last quoted, and compare 
Niebuhr, ib. n. 518. 

(37) Polyt>ius describes their mode of life as quite barbarous : ^id yap 

t 6 anPadoKoiTHt' Kat Kpto^ayelr, tri H aXXo TrXijvrd TroXtfUKa Kat rd Kard 

ytuipyiav dmettVy dTrXov^ t7xov rovt; f^iovg, ovr imaTiffitjQ dXXi)g ovre rkxvt^s wap* 
avTing rd wapdwav yivio(TKopkvt}g \ ii« 17. Compare Justin’s account of the 
liarbarism of the Gauls among whom the Massaliota settled ; xliii. 4. 
Seneca, Consol, ad Helv. 8, likewise speaks of the Phocacans who founded 
Massilia settling among the ‘ truces et inconditi Gallia; populi.* 

( 38 ) Some of these are well explained by Wickham and Cramer in 
tlieir Dissertation on the passage of Hannibal over the Alps ; p. 2 1-8 (od. 2.) 
‘ Though the account (they say) of these transactions is given with sullicient 
detail of circumstance, we discover upon examination many points which 
tend to render the whole confused, and difficult to be explained or re(;on- 
ciled with the true principles of geography , . . The whole of this account 
presents difficulties so apparent ana obvious, aa to throw no small doubt 
on the accuracy of Livy’s researches into these facts.’ It may however be 
doubted whether any amount of research would have enabled Livy to ar- 
rive at a true account. 

( 39 ) The account of Livy is rejected by Niebuhr ; ib. p. 617 — 9. 
Muller, however, Etrusker, voL i. p. 147 — 64, treats it as authentic. Com- 
pare Amed^e Thierry, Histoire des Gaulois, vol. i. p. 39-44. 

VOL. 1. II 
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§ 25 TJie story of the birth of Serviiis Tullixis, the next 
king, has two versions — one marvellous, and probably antique ; 
the latter, modernized, and reduced to a standard of probability, 
Accortling to the former, Ocresia, a slave in the household of 
Tarquio, beheld a divine appearance on the hearth, and after- 
wards became pregnant by the god : the child that was after- 
wards born, and was named Servius, from her servile condition, 
was seen by her during its sleep with its head surrounded by 
flames ; on awaking it, she perceived that the flames were extin- 
guished. According to the other version, Tullius, of the royal 
house of Corniculum, is slain in the capture of the city. His 
beautiful wife, Ocresia, is carried away prisoner by Tanpiin, who 
gives her as a handmaid to his queen. She bears in captivity a 
posthumous son to her husbapd, who is called Servius, from his 
mother's condition, and Tullius from his father. According 


( 40 ) Dion. Hal. iv. 1 - 2 ; Livy. i. 39 ; Pint, de Fort. Rom, 10 . The two 
historians prefer the rationalized version. Dionysius states that he found 
the marvellous version in many Roman histories, but lie seems to doubt 
whether hi.s repetition of it will be aeeeptahle to the gods and Iieroes : 
ipfperai ds nc rale fTrixioptoie avaypatpate fVfpof vTrkp rije y€t4<THjje avrou 
XoyoQf Ini ro t^aipiov T<i ntpi aiVor, uv iv TroWaT^* ‘Poi/ta’iicaTt; lOTOpiorfc 

evpofitVj (I Geoig re Kai ^aipom XeyeaGai fpiXoe, rotovroe ric, 2. Compart' a 
flimilar expression of reluctance to relate subjects of religions mystery, in 
i. 67. In iv. 40, Dionysius remarks : ?) nepi rPjc ytviaeioe avrov puGiKir) kuI 
dTTKTroe vTToXrjypLg d\7)0ifg tivai vno noXXwv iiriarttfOTf, 

Zonaras, vii, 9 , and Victor de Yir. 111. e. 7, give tlie rationalized version 
of liis birth — but mention the prodigy of the'Hame round his head. Cicero 
says that ho was the son of a client of the king, and of a Tanpiinian slave ; 
qnein ferunt ex serv^ Taripiiniensi natum, cum esset ex quodam regis 
elionte conceptus, Itep. ii. 21 : Goettling, Horn. Staatsverf. p. 231, conjec- 
tures set^vd Tarquinii, The emperor Claudius, in Ins 8 j)eecli preserved at 
Lyons, says that, according to the Roman ^^riters, Servius was the son of 
Ocresia, a captive woman : Servius Tullius, si nostros scqnimnr, captivA, 
natus Ocresia. Florus, i. 6 , mentions his servile origin, and the prodigy of 
the flame. Ovid, as is natural, adopts the marvellous version of the story. 

Namque pater Tulli Vulcanus, Ocresia mater 
Pra'signis facie Corniculana fuit, 

Hanc secum Tana<piil sacris do more 23 cractis 
Jussit in ornatum fundere vina foeum. 

Hie inter cinercs obscceni forma virilis 
Aut fuit, ant visa est ; sed fuit ilia magis. 

Jussa loco captiva sedet. Conceptus ab illA. 

Servius a coalo semina gentis habet. 

Signa dedit genitor tunc, cum caput igne corusco 
Contigit, inque comis flammeus arsit apex. 

Faat. vi. 621—30. 
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to another account, Servius Tullius was a slave of Etruscan 
origin. 

According to both versions of the story, Servius is brought 
up in the palace, and ingratiates himself with the king, who 
gives him his daughter in marriage, and employs him in civil 
and militiwy affairs. When Tarquin has received his death- 
wound from the assassins employed by the sons of Ancus, 
Tanaejuil is described as shutting the doors of the palace, and 
concealing his death. She thus affords time for Servius to 
assume the regal powers, which he at first exercises as the 
deputy of the king, and afterwards as guardian of his young 
children. No interrex is appointed, nor does Servius obtain a 
vote of the people in his favour, according to the projjcr con- 
stitutional forms. He acquires the royal office as son-in-law of 


Tl\e prodigy of the flame round the head of Servius was peculiarly cele- 
brated. Caput arsisse Servio Tullio dormienti, qusD historia non prodidit ? 
Cie. dc Div. i. 63. Pliny nmiitiojus, * Servio Tullio dorrnienii in pueriti^ 
ox caj)ite flaimnam omiemisse ii. 111. Tlio same account is given by 
Val. Max. i. 6, 1, and Servius, ad ^Hn. ii. (583. A different version of it 
was given by Valerius Aiitias ; ho connects it with tlie death of Gegania, 
the uifo of Servius : Pint, de Fort. Rom. 10. A similar prodigy happened 
to L. Mareius in the Second Punic War : flammam ei concioiiauti f usam o 
eapite, sine ipsius sensu, eiun magno pavore oircumsiantium militum; Livy, 
XXV. 39. Tlie latter i)rodigy was re]>orted by Vali^rius Antias, Plin. ubi 
sup. A story similar to that of the conception of Servius was told, by a 
writer named Promatliion, of the twin founders of Rome. Pint. Rom. 2. 
See al)ove, p. 401. Virgil ascribes to lulus, when lie was leaving Troy, a 
prodigy like that which distinguished the young St*rvius. Compare also 
the burning of Lavinia, iEn. vii. 71 — 80. Silius has applied the prodigy 
to Masiriissa, xvi. 118 — 131. The stories that a swarm of bees settled on 
the lips of the youthful Pindar, and Plato, and made honey upon them, 
are somewhat similar: Pans. ix. 23, §2; -/Klian. V. H. xii. 45; Cie, 
Div. i. 30. According to Cato, Cfcculus, the founder of Prajneste, was 
found in a hearth : whence it was believed that he was the son of Vulcan : 
Krause, 107. The mother of Caeculus likewise conceived from a spark 
whi(;li flew out of the fire. Servius, ad JEn. vii. 678. Compare Sehwogler, 
vol. i. p. 703, wlio remarks, p. 713, that there are not less than six or 
seven different accounts of the origin of Servius Tullius, 

(41) Servus vernaque Tuscorum, Justin, xxxviii. 6, cited by Schwegler. 
Syncellus, vol. i. p. 449, ed. Bonn, calls Servius, o kui 2iX)3*oc ToyXXof 6 iie 
^oeXf/c, wliich seems to be an attempt to connect him witli the Alban 
Silvii. 

(42) Dion. Ilal. iii, 68 — 72, iv, 3 ; Livy, i. 40 j Cic, Rep. ii. 21, who 
appears to insinuate that Servius was the natural child of Tarquin; Zon, 
VIK 9. 


I I 2 
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the l.ate king, and by the assistanco and favour of Tanaijuil, his 
(juoon.C^'^) The sons of Ancus are described by Livy, as deciding 
to murder Tarquin, in preference to Servius ; because, if they 
killed the latter, another son-in-law of Tarquin woidd .•'Ucceed 
to the throne, (“) After this time, tlie sons of Ancus disappear. 
They are described as going into exile to Suessa Pometia ; the 
actual authors of Tarquin's death being alone oxecuted.(^*) 

Fabius, and most of the Roman historians prior to Dionysius 
and Livy, described Tarquin as leaving at his death two young 
children.('*®) Dionysius, however, has no difficulty in showing, 
by a comparison of dates and ages, that this statement involves 
a chronological absurdity : for that Tanaquil must have been 
seventy-five years old at the death of Tarquin, and therefore 
could not have had young children : whereas, if we suppose her 
eldest son to have then reached his twenty-seventh year, he 
would have been seventy years old when he threw Servius down 
the steps of the senate-house — an act which supposes him to 
be in the prime of his life : moreover, after his expulsion from 
Rome, in his ninety-fifth year, he continues to take an active 


(43) Victor, de Vir. Ill, 7, says ; Servius Tullius quasi prccario rcgnarc 
ca?pit, sod recto imporiuiu niiuistnivit. Prccario means by sull'oranee, 
not by right, f lorus gives a similar account : ‘ Ergo inter Tarqxiinii 
mortem, annitente regiiifi, sxibstitutus in locum regis, quasi ad tempus, 
regnurn dolo partum sic egit industrie, ut .jure adeptus videretur i. 0. 
A toga regia undulata, in t lie temple of Fortune, ivlueli Servius was said 
to have worn, was ascribed to the workmanship of Tanaquil. Plin. N. II. 
viii. 74. Compare Varro ap. Non. ii. 926. 

(44) Sed cl iujxiria; dolor in Tarquinium ipsum magis quam in Servium 
eos stimulahat ; ct quia gravior ultor ca'dis, si supercsset, rex futums erat, 
quam privatus ; turn Servio oeciso, quemeunque aliuTii geuerum dolegissct, 
eundem regni hcredem facturus videbatur ; Livy, i. 40, 

(45) Dion. Hal. iv, 4-6. Livy, i. 41. 

(46) Dion. Hal. iv. 1, 6, 7. In the former passage, the sense roquires 
viiovoi/s for vioig. Livy, i. 46, says of L. Tarquinius tlxe younger : Prisci 
Tarquinii regis filius neposne fuerit, parum hquet; pluribus tamcn aiic- 
toribus filium edidcrim. Cicero, Rep. ii. 2J, more^ says: itaque Tar- 
quinius, qui admodum parvos turn habebat liberos. In Brut. 14, he speaks 
of Tarquinius Superbus as the son of the former king. Victor, de Vir. 111. 
c. 7, § 16, states that the younger Tarquins are the sons of the king. Gel- 
lius, N. A. xvii. 21, § 6, Strabo, y. 3, § 4, and Eutropius i. 7, make Tar- 
quinius Superbus the son of Priscus. The emperor Claudius, in his 
oration on the Gauls, says that the authorities are not agreed whether 
Superbus was the son or grandson of Priscus. 
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part in warftiro, and he does not die till his 110th year. 
Some of the Homan historians, he proceeds to say, perceiving 
those incon.sistt'ncies, represented Tarqnin as marrying a second 
wife, named Gegania, by whom he had two sons — late in his 
lil'e.(‘‘’) Dionysius however rejects this contrivance as impro- 
bable and insufficiently attested ; the solution to which he gives 
the preference, is that proposed by L. Piso, that they were the 
grandsons, not the sons, of the king. He makes afterwards a 
similar supposition, for a similar reason, with respect to L. Tar- 
quinus Oollatinus, whom Fabius and most of the historians 
made a son of Egerius, and a contemporary of the younger 
Tarquin ; this Oollatinus is declared by Dionysius to have been 
in fact his grandson.(‘^) This conversion of sons into grand- 
sons is however a merely arbitrary conjecture, unsupported by 
external testimony; and the inconsistencies which it seeks to 
remove must be regarded as characteristic of the legendary 
texture of the narrative. 

According to Livy, Servius began to reign with the consent 
of the Senate, though without the vote of the people.('*) Some 
time afterwards, hearing that the young Tarquin had tried to 
raise discontent against him on this ground, he first sought the 
popular favour by dividing some land taken in war among the 
plebeians, and then put the question to the vote, in the popular 
assembly, whether he should be king. The majority in his 
favour was greater than it had been for any previous king, and 
ho now reigned by the election of the people. The Senate 
however were displeased by his measure for dividing the public 
land, and Tarquin assiduously fomented their disaffection. 

The detailed account given by Dionysius of the means used 
by Servius for securing the crown, differs widely from the view 
taken by Livy. According to Dionysius, Servius first appears 

( 47 ) Valerius Antias stated that Gegania was the wife of Servius Tul- 
lius, not of Tarquin. Plut. de Fort. Hoin. 10 . 

( 48 ) iv. 64. Compare Schwegler, i. 1 , p. 49. 

( 49 ) Servius, prsesidio firmo munittts, primus injussu populi. voluntate 
patriiiu, regnavit ; i. 41. 

( 50 ) lb. c. 46. 
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merely in the charaotier of regent, or guardian, for the youthful 
sous of Tarquin ; but the Senate are hostile to him from the 
beginning, and intend to require him to lay aside the royal 
emblems until he has gone through the legal forma of the 
election. Hereupon, Servius, in order to counteract their designs, 
convenes an assembly of the people, to whom he presents the 
children of Tarquin, declaring himself, at the same time, to be 
their guardian. He then bids for popular favour by offering to 
pay ihe debts of the poorer citizens, and to prohibit lending on 
the security of the body of a freeman ; and also by promising 
a census of property, and a division of the public laud. The 
people willingly accept these proposals ; and Servius proceeds to 
register the debts of the insolvent, and to discharge them out of 
bis own funds ; after which, by a royal ordinance, he ejects the 
occupiers of the public land, and divides it among the citizens 
who are destitute of land ;(“^) renewing, at the same time, some 
laws of Eomulus and Numa which had fallen into desuetude. 
In consequence of the popuhir measures adopted by Servius, 
the Senate now change their course : instead of driving him to 
a vote of the peojilc, which is sure to turn out in his favour, 
they remain quiescent, thinking that his power will be weakened 
by its continuing without any legal origin. Servius, however, 
outmanoeuvres the Senate, He appears one day in the market- 
place, meanly clad, with his mother Ocrisia, with Tanacpiil, the 
widow of the late king, and the rest of the royal family; and 
he addresses the people in an artful harangue, in which he 
accuses the patricians of a deliberate attempt to depose liim, 
and proclaims his own patriotic dispositions; but at the end 
offers to resign the crown^ if .such is the popular will. The 

(jii) The division of puhlie laiid amonjj the poorci* citizens is very 
clearly marked in tlie three passages of Dionysius, iv. 9, 10, and 11 ; cf. 
13. The words ovre \a/ldvrac ovre i>vy KTt)uafikvovQ, in c. 9, Seem to 

mean that the occupiers of the public laud had obtained it neither as 
grantees nor as purchasers, and that therefore they were mere eucroachers 
or trespassers, victor, de Vir.lll. 7, states tliat Servius made a distribution 
of corn among the people : Populum in quatuor tribus distribuit, ac post 
plebi distribuit annouam. 
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people implore him to retain the royal authority; and at the 
suggestion of certain agents, disposed by him among the multi- 
tude, they cry out to him to put the question to the vote. He 
then appoints a day for the election; the curi© are unanimous in 
his favour, but the Senate refuse their sanction. Servius dis- 
regards their refusal, and considers his election by the people as 
complete without the confirmation of the Senate.(“®) Cicero's 
brief account agrees rather with that of Dionysius than of Livy ; 
he describes Servius as originally obtaining the regal power on 
the false pretence of being the vicegerent of Tarqtiin, as winning 
the popular favour by paying the debts of insolvent citizens, and 
as being shortly aftei wards elected by the people, in spite of the 
Senate. 

§ 26 Servius, undertaking the part of a great popular 
reformer, carries into effect various important measures, par- 
ticularly measui’es of internal organization, and classification of 
the citizens. In the first place, he adds two new hills to the 
city, which, with the hills enclosed by previous kings, made 
seven : he surrounds these with a single wall, and divides the 
city thus enlarged into four local tribes, in the place of the three 
hereditary tribes w^hich had previously existed ;(®*) at the same 
time, he institutes the Compitalia — certain annual sacrifices 
offered by every householder at chapels of the lares, in which 
the ministration was to be performed by slaves — a religious 
ceremony which was still celebrated in this form at the time of 
Dionysius. Furthermore, he divides the country into twenty- 

(!52) Dion. Hal. iv. 8 — 12 . 

(53) ^‘'<1 Tarquinius insidiis Anci filiorum intorisset, Sendusquo 
regnaro coepisset, non jussu, sed voluntato atquo concessu civium, quod cum 
Tarquinius (‘.v vulnerc trger fui.ssp et vivore faJso diceretur, illo regio ornatu 
jus dixisset, obasratosquo pecimid sua liberaviaset, multaquc comitate uaua 
juaau Turquinii ao jus diccro probaviaset, non commiait ae patribua, aed 
Tarquinio aopulto, populum do so ipso conauluit, juaausque regnaro legem de 
imperio auo curiatam tulit ; De llep. ii. 21 . 

(54) Livy, i. 4 ;i, mentions the division of the city by Servius into regions, 
or tribes. According to Livy, tbo two hills which Servius adds to the city 
ere the Quirinai and Viminal. Dion. Hal. iv. 13 , says that they were the 
Hsquiiine and Viminal. 

( 55 ) topri})/ dyovrie 'Pufiaioi SttriXovv, dXiyaic CoTtpov 
Twv Kpoviutv, aip.viiv tv rale irapv Kai TroXereXi;, KoftitiTAXia trpooayo- 
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six tribes, according to Fabius; or tbirty-one, according to Ven- 
nonius ;(^^) and he establishes certain forts, called pagi, as places 
of refuge in time of war for the country people, with which a 
festival called Paganalia, still celebrated in the Augustan age, 
was combined.(®') Dionysius seems to have forgotten that ho 
had already attributed the institution of the pagi to Numa.(®'‘0 
We are likewise assured that Servius connected with the insti- 
tution of the pagi a numerical census of the cotmtry population ; 
and that he established a similar census for the city, in connexion 
with cortain temples. Tlie latter fact was attested by the his- 
torian Ij. Piso. He likewise made a law requiring all Romans 
to return an assessment of their own property, stating at the 
same time their age, their parents, wife and children, and their 
place of residence ; each citizen was bound to make these returns, 
upon pain of confiscation of property, and of being flogged, and 
sold as a slave. This law, Dionysius adds, remained for a long 
time in force. 


QivotfTig avTtfV irri tCjv ffTfiftoirtav' KOfi7rirot*Q ydp roi’C KaXcverr teal 

fvXcirrovai rhv WifTfjidv iwi rdp ^ta twv OtpaTTot^nop rovt; 

ijpcjac^ iXatri^ofitpoi, Kai ItTrav to ^ovXov avriov d^aipovvTii; ip tuiq ?)pfpatg 

iKfivaig; Dion. Hal. iv, li. Compare Suet. Oct. 31. Pliny comieeta 
the institution of the Coiupitalia and ^ames for the lares with tJic 
miraculous conception of tSorviiis, and tlie laTubent flame round his 
head, which made him be ret^arded as the son of the household l«r ; 
N. II. xxxvi. 70. Ovid, above, p. 108. speaks of him as the son of Vul- 
can, on ac<*ouTit of the a])pearanco on ilie hearth. According to Ma- 
crobius. Sat. i. 7, the Com])italia w ere resfot^ed by Tarquinius Siiperbiis 
(their first aiithor not being stated), at the command of the oracle of 
Apollo, which required that heads should he ofiered for heads. At first, 
human sacrifices were performed, but Junius Brutus altered the praetice, 
by substituting heads of garlic and poppy, as a literal fulfilment of Iho 
oracle. This commutation of heads of garlic for human heads seems to 
have been a favourite equivocathm in antiquity : it recurs in the story of 
Nuina, above, n. 132, and in the Locrian treaty, Polyb. xii. G. On the 
Compitalia, see Becker, ii. 1, p. 174. 

(56) This passage, which is confused and unintelligible in the MSS, is 
restored with great probability by Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i, n. 973. Ilis 
restoration is approved of by Becker, ii. 1, p. 167, 

(57) ^opryv rivay tcai ravrriv iv raig ndw Tifiiav, KaTaartjedfiivoc, rd 
icaXovfitra IJayavdXia' Kai vofiovg virip rwv UpCtv Tovroiv, oi)f tn Sid (pvXaKtit: 
ixov(Ti ‘Poi/zaioi, avviypa'4/ev ; Dion. Hal. iv. 15. Compare Becker, ii. 1, 
p. 172. 

(58) ii. 76. Above, p. 417. 

(5^) Kai TToXXov SupLiive vapd ovroc 6 vSfiOf ^ ; iv. 16. Livy, 

44, says : censu pcrfccto, quern maturaverat metu legis de incensis lat© 
cum vinculorum minis mortisque. 
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§ 27 Having laid this foundation, Servius proceeded to 
erect upon it an institution with which his name was always 
connected in subsequent times, and which was regarded as one 
of the main elements of the prosperity and greatness of Rome.(®°) 
This was, his classification of the people according to the assess- 
ment of their property, by which their votes in the popular 
assembly and their service in war were determined. The scheme 
is set forth in detail both by Dionysius and Livy, with a close 
agreement in all the leading facts, though with some discrepancy 
in the details. The differences between them, though unim- 
portant, prove that they either followed different authors, or 
that, if they both followed the same author, one or both of 
them wrote from memory. The following is a statement of the 
Servian classification, according to these two historians : — 

CKNTUHIES. 


Knights, or horsemen 18 

CLASS I. 

Assessment at 100,000 asses and upwards — 

Seniors (above forty -five years) 40 

Juniors (under „ ) 40 


To serve on foot, and to provide a helmet, shield, breast- 
plate, and greaves, all of brass ; also a spear and a sword. Tho 
juniors to serve in the field and in the front rank ; the seniors 
to defend the city. 

Carpenters to supply warlike machines 2 

CLASS II. 

Assessment at less than 100,000, and more than 76,000 
asses. 

To provide wooden instead of brazen shields, and not to 
furnish breastplates. (®^) 

(60) ao^iiirarov vavTtnv iro\trtvfidr<ov eltTtiyffffaro, Kai fttyiariov 'Vaifuiioie 

&ya9Civ airiov, lif rd Ipya ; Dion. Hal. iv. 16. Cenaum enim inati- 

tuit, rem aaluberriinam tanto futuro imperio ; Livy, i. 42. Sequitur is, qui 
mihi videtur ex oinuibus in republic^, vidiase plurimuin ; Cic. de Bep. 
ii. 21. 

(61) The metal shield was round and small. The wooden shield was 
oblong, and covered the whole body, so that it rendered a breastplate less 
necessary. 
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To serve iu the second rank. 

CKNTrKIKS. 

Seniors 10 

Juniors 10 

CLASS III. 

Assessment at less than 75,000 and more than 50,000 asses. 

Seniors 10 

Juniors 10 

To serve in the third rank, and not to provide greaves. 

CLASS IV. 

Assessment at loss than 50,000 and more than 25,000 asses. 

Seniors 10 

Juniors 10 


To provide a sword, a spear, and a wooden shield, and to 
stand in the last rank. 

CIJlHS V. 

Assessment at loss than 25,000 and more than 11,000 asses. 


Seniors 15 

Juniors 15 

To serve as skirmishers, with slings and javelins. 

Accensi, trumpeters, and hornblowers 2 

CLASS VI. 

Assessment under 11,000 asses. 

Ho military service i 1(®^) 


(62) The differences between Dionysius and Livy are, that Dionysius 
estimates the assessment in Greek minas, taking the mina=one thousand 
asses ; that Jie places tlio two centuries of carj^enters in the second, instead 
of the first class ; that he jdaces two centuries of the eornieines and tubi- 
eines in the foiirtli class, wJicrcasLivy gives three centuries to the accensi, 
eornieines, and tubicines, and places Iheiu in the fifth class ; that he makes 
the assessment of the fiftli class 12,5(X> instead of 11,000 asses ; and that 
Livy does not recognise tliu single century of the capite censi as a sixth 
class. Cicero and other Latin writers likewise speak of fi\e classes. See 
Becker, ii. 3, p. 12, These differences are not very material. Livy makes 
the total number of centuries 104, instead of 193, the number recognised 
both by Dionysius and Cicero. The conjecture of Sigonius, ducut for tres 
ceninrias in Livy is probably right ; some transcriber having alterc^d the 
text, who thought that the accensi, eornieines, and tubicines must each 
have a century. See Dion. Hal. iv. 16 — 21, vii. 59 ; Livy, i, 43; Becker, 
ii. 1, p. 198 — 218 ; Schwegler, ib. p. 738 — 65. Concerning the proletarii 
and capite censi, sec Gell. JN . A. xvi. 10 ; Cic. Kep. ii. 22. 
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The relations of the classes, with respect to the right of 
voting, will he more clearly perceived from the subjoined sum- 
mary : — 

CmtTTTBIES. 


Knights 18 

First class 80 

Carpenters 2 

Second class 20 

Third class 20 

Fourth class 20 

Fifth class 30 

Accensi, &c. 2 

Sixth class 1 


193 

Cicero, in the passage of the Republic which describes the 
Servian classe.s,(®-’) follows a different scheme. His highest 
class contains only 89 centuries; it appears to be formed as 
follows ; — 

CENTURIES. 


Knights 18 

First class of assessments 70 

Carpenters 1 


89 

(63) Nunc rationera vidctis esse talem, ut pquitum ccnturiiu cum sex 
sulT'ragiis, ct jirima classis, addita centiu’ia, qujB ud sunuiuiiu usum urbis 
fabris tignarns est data, octogiuta noveni centurias babeat; quibus ex 
cetiUini quatuor ceiituriia (tot ennii roliqusD sunt) octo solse si accesserunt, 
confc**ta est vis populi universa ; reliquaque niulto major multitudo sox et 
nouuginta centuriarum neque excluderctur sufTragiis, ne superbuia csset, 
ncc vaJeret nimis, ne esset pcriculosum ; l)e Hep. ii. 22. This passage, 
corrected by ilie hand of a reviser, stands thus in tne MS. of the Ivepublic. 
The revisions of MSS. were made witli care in antiquity, (see Giiifenhan, 
Gcsch. der Kiass. i’JiiloIogie, vol. ii. p. 359, vol. iii. p. 3, ^ 6) and there is no 
reason for doubting that tins reading rests on as good authority as the rest 
of the text. It is perfectly consistent with itself : for 894-104=193, 
and if 8 is taken from 104 and added to 89, a majority is obtained for 
the first class. Nevertheless, it has been the subject of numerous conjec- 
tural alterations of the text, and of a whole series of controversial writings : 
all founded on the gratuitous assumption that it is necessary to reconcile 
the account of Cicero with that of Dionysius and Livy. The writings on 
this passage are enumerated by Becker, ii. 1, p. 203. Schwegler, p. 741. 
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Tliis leaves 104 centuries, instead of 93, for the remaining 
classes ; and therefore, as Cicero says, eight centuries from 
tliose classes must be added to the centuries of the highest 
class, in order to make a majority. He assumes, with Dionysius 
and Livy, that the total number of centuries is 193, and that 
97 is a majority ; but the centuries of the knights and the first 
class axe, according to their statement, sufficient to make a ma- 
jority by tliemselvos (98 out of 19-3) : whereas, according to 
Cicero, they are only 89 to 104. 

When this classification had been effected, Servius mustered 
the people, in their proper divisions and armour, in a large field ; 
and 2 >erformed a lustration, or purification, with a bull, a ram, 
and a goat (or pig)-(”*) He then dedicated the field to Mars, 
and it acquired henceforward the name of M(irtius.(^'‘') 

This ceremony, called a lustrvim, was still performed in the 
time of Dionysius, after every census. The number of jjcrsons 
included in the assessment made by Servius was, according to 
the registers of the censors, 82,700, According to Fabius Pictor, 
this was then the number of men able to bear arms.(®®) Diony- 
sius likewise attributes to Servius the institution, still in force 
in his time, of enrolling the freedmen in the tribes. He describes 
the patricians as objecting to this liberal measure ; but Servius 
makes them a speech, and convinces them of their error ; they 
withdraw their opposition ; and the institution remained un- 
shaken, and regarded as holy, even in the Augustan age.(®') 

Both Dionysius and Livy distinctly state that, before Servius, 
the popular suffrage was so arranged, that the vote of each 

(64) ^ Called Suovetaurilia. 

(65) Another origin for the Campus Martiua connected it with the con- 
fisoation of land whi<-h had belonged to the Taryuins ; see Becker, vol. i. 

p. 621.. 

(66) Dion. Hal. iv. 22. Livy etates the sum in round numbers at 
80,000 ; and it is to this amount that the testimony of Fabius refers. 
Eutropius, i. 7, says that the number of citizens enumerated in the Servian 
census, including those in the country, was 83,000 : nearly agreeing with 
Dionysius. 

(67) Dion. Hal. iv. 22-3. The following chapter c. 24, contains some 
curious remarks on the state of slavery among the Romans ; and, on tho 
abuses (as Dionysius conceives) of the practice of manumission. 
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citizen had an equal value, and that the poor were on a footing 
of perfect equality with the rich.(®®) Servius is described as 
introducing his system of classes, in order to remedy this evil, 
and to give -to the rich a greater weight in the state. He effects 
this object by throwing the chief part of the burden of military 
service, and of war-taxes, upon the rich, at the same time that 
he secures to them a decisive preponderance in the suffrage ; 
thus acting, on a large scale, upon the ^ principle, that ‘ Qui 
sentit commodum, sentire dcbct et onus/ His theory, according 
to Dionysius, was that money is the motive of war ; that there- 
fore, the rich having most to lose, would be most ready to make 
exertions for military purposes, and to expose themselves to 
danger, whereas those who had nothing at stake, ought to be 
excused from all sacrifice ; having an immunity from property 
taxes on account of their poverty, and an immunity from military 
service on account of their immunity from taxation : for at this 
time the Romans served without pay, and provided themselves 
with arms and other things reijuisito in the field. (®®) On 
examining the scheme of the Servian classes, already given, it 
will be seen that the pressure of military service, of danger in 
the field, and of war-taxation, is proportioned to the assessment ; 
so that it bears most heavily upon those of the largest, and most 
lightly upon those of the smallest assessment ; while those whose 
assessment is below a certain amount (11,000 asses) are altogether 
exempt. In order to compensate the rich for their larger share 
of the burden, he counteracts the numerical principle of voting 

(68) Censnm instituit ex quo belli pacisque miuiia non viritim, ut ante, 

seel pro liabitu pocuniarum fierent ; Ijiyy, i. 42. Non enim (ut alMlloinulo 
traditum oetcri servaverant reges) viritiin sultVagium e&dcm vi eodcmquo 
jure promiscue omnibus dutuiu est ; sed gradus faeti, ifec. o. 1-3. Kai i}<rav 
oi rd iXaxKfTu KfKTtifievoi rols rd^ (ityitirac oixriac dXiyioy 

Zvrwv, iiairtp ti’icuc, tUv ir\ovo(<av, oi irtvjjrtf iv rats \(iriipii<popiati; {jrtKpdrovv, 

fiaKfttp nXelove SvTtg iKtivuiv ; Dion. Hal. iv. 20. Invii. 59, Dionysius seems 
to forget bimsclf : for be there says, of the time of Coriolanus, Tore wpStrov 
lyivtro *P<opatoic {icieX»iota kot’ dvSpa ^t)^i)^£poc, V f oXtrttep ; and lie adds that 
tno patricians ask for the comitia centuriata, as being varpiov ain-dis, their 
hereditary right. Perhaps, however, he means to confine himself to tho 
time of the Republic : though this was only eighteen years old at the 
time. 

(69) See Dion. Hal. iv. 19. 
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by the method of composite units. The people are distiibuted 
into centuries; and the votes of the citizens are taken in each 
contury separately; but the vote of each century is determined 
by the majority, and reckons only as one. Hence, by m.iking 
the centuries of the highly assessed citizens much more iinmerous 
than those of the low assessments, it is possible to neutralize the 
votes of the latter, who are the great majority, and to L;ivo 
a decided superiority to the latter, who are a small minority, 
of the whole body of the citizens.(''^) In the Servian constitution, 
this principle was carried to a very great length ; for, according 
to Livy and Dionysius, the centuries of the knights and of the 
first class amounted to ninety-eight, being more than a majority 
of the 193 centuries; and the sixth class, comprehending all the 
citizens of the lowest assessment, which was doubtless the most 
numerous of all, formed only one century. Even Cicero, who 
follows a different account from that adopted by Dionysius and 
Livy, makes the centuries of the knights and the first class 


( 70 ) TQvrov Tov rpoirov uTrav ImOtig rA ftanoij ro7g TrXovfTLoig nov rt iciv- 

Kat rwv avaXionartov, ojg dymutKrovvrag aAroAf, Si' irlpov rpowov 

Tf dQrfiiav avriTtv 7ra{)t/jiv0t](raTOf Kai Tt]p dpyift^ iTTfnivvff TrXioi'fKTtjfia 
t(A)pti<Tdfievoc, or 7ru<T7jg tfieXXav rrjg rroXiTeiag kv^hoi, rovg TciviiTug 

dTctXcKTavTtg att/) rCjv koivCjv ; Dion. Hal. iv. 2(). Oradus facii, lit nequo 
exdiisus quisquam siillra^^io viderctur, et vi.s onmis penes primorcs 
eivitatis esset ; Livy, i. ro])uluni distriliuit in quinquo elasses — 

eosque ita disparavit, ut suffragia non in nndtiludinis, sed in locupletinrn 
potestate esseiit, eiiravitque, quod semper in re})ublie^ tenendum est, no 
pluriiiium valeant plurimi ; Cic. Jiep. ii. 22. Afterwards he adds that it 
was arranged that the majority of citizens, with tlie lower assessments, 
neque excluderetur sufTragiis, no superbum esset, nee valeret nimis, no 
csset periculosum. Again: Ita nec ])rohibebatur quisquam jure sufiragii, 
et is valebat in suffragio plurimum, cujus plurimum iniererat esse in 
Oj^timo statu oivitatern. 

( 71 ) teal Til fifv 'ToXXd rotv (iyunneffnirwr tiri rwv 'rrpiirwv KXjftraiov reXog 

^Xdfif^aviv, ojg tri Sa7v rwe laxdrtjjv* (nravtioQ Se irov irpdyfia o\)Tiog 

tvCoin’Coptvov IviirnTTfif, axm /dx'pc rrjg l(Txdrijg xj/fitpov rrjg tCtv dwoptordnijv 
TrpofXOtlv; Dion. Hal. vii. 59. Compare a similar statement in iv. 20. 
Equites enim vocabantur primi ; oetoginta inde prima? elassis ccnturiie; 
ibi si variaret, quod retro iroiclehat, ut seeunda^ elassis voearentur: nee fere 
unquam infra ita descendcrent, ut ad infimospervenirent; Livy, i. 43. Diony- 
sius describes the election of L. Quinctius Cincinnatus to the consulship m 
4C0 B.c. as made by the eighteen centuries of knights, and the eighty 
centuries of the first class of infantry: this gave a majority of three 
centuries (ninety-eight to ninety-five), and therefore the remaining 
centuries w^ere not called ; x. 17. This event, according to the received 
chronology, w as seventy-five years after the death of Servius, 
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amount to eighty-eight. The result was that, if the centuries of 
tliG higliest assessment were agreed, their votes decided the 
question; and the other centuries could exercise no influence 
on the matter. Dionysius and Livy both affirm that tins was 
the usual course^ ; and that the inferior classes were rarely called 
upon to vote, the question having been already settled by the 
centuries of the highest assessment. ('^) 

Dionysius concludes his description of the Servian division 
of classes, by saying tliat this form of the constitution was 
preserved by the Romans for many generations ; but that it had 
been changed, in his time, into a more democratic system, under 
the pressure of necessity ; not by a dissolution of the centuries, 
but by an alteration in the order of their voting, as he had 
himself often witnessed, when present at their assemblies. 


(72) Tllarura autem sox et nonaginta centuriarum in un& centuriA turn 

S uidem plures censobantur, quam pcene in nrimd classe totd; Cic. do 
Lep. ii. 22. The total number of centuries being 193, it follows that 
ninety-seven is a majority, and ninety-six a minority. Owing to the 
importance of the votes of the first class, it was called simply classis, and 
all the other centuries were said to bo infra classem: see Festus, p. 113; 
Gell. vii. 13 ; Becker, ii. 1, j). 213. 

{ 73 ) 6 KOfTfio^ rou TCoXirev^aroc I'n'l iroWdc dikn^ivE yereag ^vXarro* 

fisvo^ vnb Iv roXg kuO* j)fid^ kekivutui i^trafilfiKtjTcu etg 

Td ^nfioriKiortpov, dvdyKatg tktI iStacrOtig l<Txv(>a7gf ov rdr X jx^ov KaraXvOivrioVf 
d\Xd rrjg KXt)(Tt(og avrtop ovkbti ri}y dpxaiar dKpi/Sfiar ^vXarrovfr/jg^ ojg tyvtsjv 
rdig dpx^^P^^^^*'C avrCii/ TToXXaKig TtapiUv ; Dion. Hal. iv. 21. Compare 
Becker (by Marquardt), ii. 3, p. 28. The interpretation of this passage 

n ovsod by Goottling, Horn. Staatsverfassung, p. 380, seems to mo 
inissible. The Servian institutions arc described by Sallust as being 
in force with respect to military service, in the time of Marius ; for ho 
expressly states that Marius violated them : ‘ Ipse iiiterea milites scribere, 
non more majorum, neque ex claasibus, sed uti cujusqxie lubido erat, 
capita censos plerosquc Bell. Jug. 86, The capite eenni, being the 
lowest class, were according to that system exempt from military service. 
Otliers referred this measure of Marius to the Cimbrian war; Gell. N, A. 
xvi. 10. On tlie oilier hand, Appian imnlies that the mode of voting by 
centuries was obsolete in the tiiiio of S^lla : mtrtjyovvrdre tn dirpo- 

PovXtitrov ig rov Srjpov k<T<pep€<TOai vevopttrpfi^ov ptv ovno aai n'/tXai, wapaXeXv- 
p&yov S' Lk ttoXXow* Kal rag x^^porovtag pi) Kard <ftvXdg, dXXd Kard Xoxovg, wg 
Ti'AXiof patTiXfvg era^e, yiyretrOai' vopiaavrig did ^voTv toiv^e ovte vopov ovdkva 
Trpd rfjc povXfjg ig t 6 TrXifOog i(r^fp6ptvoy, ovre rdg x^^poroviag fv ro7g wivrf^i xai 
Opaavrdroig dvri rwr Iv TrBpiovtri^ Kal BvpovXi^ yiyvopkvag, tn <rrdiftivv 

d^oppdg ; De Bell. Civ. i 59. It seems by no moans improbable that this 
statement was derived by Appian from some contemporary w^riter, who 
understood what he was writing about ; and if this be so, it proves that at 
the time in question (88 b.c.) the votes were ordinarily taken by tribes, 
without reference to centuries ; but that the effect of voting by centuries, 
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Livy likewise intimates that the Servian constitution had been 
altered, by the adaptation of the centuries to the tribes, and 
by the increase in the number of the latter. The nature, 
extent, and time of this modification of the ancient Servian 
constitution have been the subject of much learned enquiry and 
acute reasoning. The evidence is imperfect and fragmentary, 
but whatever changes this ancient system may successively have 
undergone, it is manifest that Dionysius considered it as having 
subsisted, in its essential features, up to his own time.(^'') 

§ 28 The division of classes, attributed to Servius, is one of 
the most curious remains of the political institutions of antujuity. 
Its characteristic feature is the combination of taxation and 
military .service with the siiffrage. The rich appropriate to them- 
selves a decisive superiority in the voting, but they at the same 
time submit to the heaviest burden. of taxation, and to the 
severest military service. That this .system of classes continued 
to exist, as an operative institution, in the historical age ; that 


in giving a preponderance to ilie rich and educated was well Icnown, and 
that Servius was then considered as tlie author of tJio system. Ennius, in 
a passage of the 3rd book of his Annals, describes the proletarii as, contrary 
to the usual practict*, lu'ing aimed with a sword and shield at the public 
expense, and defending the \>alJs of the city in some emergency; but it 
seems to have no special reference to tlie Servian census. 

Ih'oletarius publieiius scutis(j[ue ft*roque 
Ornatur ferro : muros urbcin(|ije foruinque 
Exeubiis ciirant. — Aj). Gtdl. N.#A. xvi. 10. 

Dr. Arnold points out the difficulty of reconciling the accounts of tho 
Servian constitution with the events of the subsequent history. * When- 
ever (he says) we find any details given of the ])rocM»edings of the Comitia, 
or of the construction of the army, wc perceive a state of things very dif- 
ferent from that proscribed by the constitution of Servius. Hence have 
arisen the difficulties connected with it; for as it was never fully carried 
into efTect, but overthrown within a very few years after its formation, 
and only gradually and in part restored; as thus the constitution with 
which the oldest annalists, and even tlie law books w hich they copied, w’ore 
familiar, was not the original constitution of Servius, but one bearing its 
name, while in reality it greatly diflert^d from it ; there is a constant confu- 
sion between the two, and what is ascribed to the one may often be true 
only when understood of the other;’ Hist, of liome, voL i. p. 77. 

(74) i. 43. Compare Decker, ib. p. 18. 

(7ft) See the excellent dissertation of Marquardt, in Becker, ib. p. 1 — 37, 
who has collected and arranged all the passages bearing on the question, 
and has analyzed them with a sobriety of judgment and an abstinence 
from fanciful hypothesis which are rarely to be found in the writers on 
Eoman antiquity. 
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an authentic description of it existed among the official records 
of the censor ‘s office ; that it was of considerable antiquity, and 
that it was believed to be the work of Servius, may be considered 
as certain. Dionysius represents this constitution as a political 
trick by which Servius succeeds in deceiving the people. Ac- 
cording to his account, Servius holds out the bait of immunity 
from taxation and military service : and the people, attracted 
by tliis advantage, swallow the hook of virtual tlisfranchisement 
which it conceals. ('**) Tliis however is doubtless one of the 
conjectural explanations of the motives of ancient lawgivers, 
which the classical historians so readily supplied : it cannot be 
considered as more authentic than the accounts of the motives 
of Cyni.s, for the ancient Persian institution.s, which Xenophon 
rejwrts in his Cyropaedia. Nothing is more unlikely than that 
a measure of this kind, affecting the political rights of an entire 
community, should have been completely misundei’stood by the 
persons who ha<l the strongest interest in understanding it ; and 
that the largo majority of the Roman people should have been 
cheated by a lawgiver into the voluntary a<loption of a law 
which seemed to be beneficial, but which in fact destroyed 
their political importance. However ignorant and unintelligent 
we may sup210.se the bulk of the Roman people to have been, 
and however little able to discover for themselves the secret 
designs of the legislator, they would nevertheless have under- 
stood the explanations of others ; and there was nothing to 
2 irevent their leaders, or other persons of more advanced poli- 
tical sagacity, from addressing them in public, and tracing the 
jirobable consequences of the measure. The system bears the 
a]ipearunce of having been the slow and deliberate result of a 
compromise between the different orders in the state ; and of 
having been made at a time (as Dionysius says) when the citizens 
served without pay. The exemption from war taxation and the 

( 76 ) rovro ciawpaKa^itvo^ rovt; ^t)fioriKovg : iv. 20 . roifro r6 TroXlnvfia 

KarafTTtiaafittfoQ Kai TrXtovfKrjjfia ro7f TrXovrrioii; rtiXiKovrov ^it-XaOe ro>/ Sij/xov^ 
iomrep tcaraarpaT rfy7i(Tai;, Kai rove Tr^vffrag antXanae riov koivujv • . . . 

'Trartjjvro rtp re piav tlvai oXov rov Xoxov, rov re SXlyove ej^ovroy iu 

avrtfi TToXtrac Kai rov iravv rroXXove; ib. 21. 

VOL. L 
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chief dangers of military service may have been a suflicient 
inducement to the poorer citizens to acquiesce in political insig- 
nificance. It can however hardly be supposed that it suc- 
ceeded a completely democratic system of voting, as both Livy 
and Dionysius declare, in which every citizen’s vote, whatever 
might be his social position, had an equal value. Such a state 
of things cannot have existed in any Greek or Italian Republic 
at the time assigned to the reign of Servius, 557 — 35 B.C., shortly 
after the legislation of Solon. (J**) Niebuhr, and other recent 
writers on the early Roman constitution, have indeed attempted 
to get over this difficulty by a.ssuming that the curias before 
Servius consisted only of patricians ; and that the populus, or 
community entitled to the suffrage, was exclusive of the ple- 
beians; but this hypothesis, though more consistent with general 
probability than the other account, is opposed to the positive 
declarations of the ancient historians. On the other haiid, the 
Servian constitution implies a full development of the political 
activity of the wealthier class of citizens ; and it cannot be recon- 
ciled with the exi.stence of a government in which a king is the 
chief moving power. Servius again is represented as a popular 
ruler; mindful of his servile origin, he sympathizes with the 
common people : he was the author of the liberties of Rome, 
and had oven intended to give a completely democratic consti- 
tution to the state ; he curtailed the powers both of the king 


( 77 ) Livy, after describing the Servian system of taxation and military 
service, adds : Ha-e omnia in dites a pauperibus iuclinata onera; i. 43. 

( 78 ) The four classes ■w hich Solon is said to have established at Athens 

somewhat resemble the SeiT'ian classes. 'J’hey are founded u}K)n an 
assessment of property ; and the assessments serve as the foundation of 
a graduated property tax. The military service is moreover regulated 
according to them; and the thetes, the fourth and lowest class, arcexemjit 
from this obligation; though on extraordinary occasions they might be 
armed at the expense of the state. The thett's, however, seem to have 
had an equal vote in the public assembly and in the courts of justice, with 
the members of the other classes ; their only disqualification was that they 
■were excluded from public offices : there was nothing in the Solouiun 
constitution which resembled the lioman system of centuries in the 
different classes. See Plat. Sol. 18. Uarpocrat. in Boeclch, Econ. 

of Ath. b. 4, c. 5 ; Grote, Hist, of Gr. vol. iii. p. 164 — 61. On the 
differences between the Servian constitution and the Greek timocracies, 
see Muller, Etrusker, vol. i. p. 385. 
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and the Senate ;('®) and the regulations for the election of consuls 
were supposed to have been found among his papers : in later 
times he was the favourite king of the plebeian order, and was 
regarded by them with peculiar veneration. But how is this 


( 79 ) Dion. Hal. iv. 10, speaks of the patricians KaraXvofjiivriv dwa* 
irrtlap rtic l^ovXijgo pdifTtg. Below, c. 25, Servius is described as stirrendering 
half the regal power, by assigning all the civil jurisdiction to private 
judges, and limiting their discretion by fixed laws. He reserves only the 
criminal jurisdiction to the kings. This account however does not agree with 
ii. 24, where it is said that tlie jurisdiction of minor wrongs was trans- 
ferred to the Senate. In v. 2, the laws of Tullius concerning contracts 
are described as ^iXdvOpojTroi Kal dtjfioritcot ilvai doKovprtg, He is called a 
StffioriKMTarog ^^atfiXhvgt V. 71. 

(80) Tullius qui libertatem civibiis stabiliverat, is a verse from the 
Brutus of Aecius, which referred to Servius. See Jiibbeek, Trag. Lat. 
liel. p. 2K); Goottling Rom. Staatsverf. p. 231. The birth of Aecius is 
placed at 170 n.c. The plebeians likewise celebrated tlie nones of each 
iiimtli in his memory, as being his birthday; Macrob. Sat. i. 13, 16. The 
following is one of the explanations suggested by Ovid for a statue of 
Servius with the head muffled : — 

An magis est verum post Tulli funcra plebcm 
Confusam plaeidi inorte fuisse ducisr 

Nee modus uilus crat ; crescebat imagine luctus, 

Donee earn povsitis occuluore togis. — Fast. vi. 575—8. 
and again, on the temple of Fors Fortuna, said to ha.vo been founded by 
Servius : — 

Plebs colit bane quia cpii posuit dc plcbe fuisse 
Fertur, et ex huinili scc]>tra fuisse loeo. 

Convonit et servis, serv,1. quia Tullius ortus 

Const.ituit dubijc tenipla projiinqua deaj. — ib. vi. 773 — G. 

Livy speaks of his iutciition to resign his royalty into the liands of tlie 
people : Id ipsuin tam mite ac tarn moderatum imperium, tanieri, quia 
uiiius esset, doponere eura in animo habuisse quidam auctores sunt ; i. 48. 
l7ruiict)g c^f tcai fifTpiog dvrjft yivofui^og t\v(re rag itri rtp fiij Trar ra Kara rovg 
vofiovg Trpn^fxi {^tafioXug ro7g fierd ravra tpyoig, Trdpfxrxf TroWnTg vtroXtjxl/ip ojg, 
ti fi}) Odrrop peracrTtjfnor rd r^g rroXirtUig elg ^rjfiOKpariap ; 

Lion. Hal. iv. 40. Tanaquil is even said to have compelled him to lake 
an oatli that he would not abolish the royal office, which he intended to do; 
Pint, do Fort. Rom, 10. Servius is likewise said to have compelled the 
patricians to live in a street which was commanded from nidghbouring 
neights ; so that if tliey made any hostile movement against him, it might 
easily bo suppressed ; Festus, p. 221. Patriciiis vieus Romre dietus, eo 
quod ibi pairicii habitnverint, jubente Servio Tullio, ut, si quid molireniur 
ad versus ipsum, ex locis superioribus oppriincrentur. Compare Becker, 
vol. i. p. 527. A similar account is given by Varro, for the origin of the 
name of the Tuscus Vicus, bolk of them being probably mere conjectures 
founded upon ilio low situation of the streets, lie states that the Etruscan 
companions of Cajlius Vibennus were establislied on the Caclian hill : hinc 
post Caelii mortem, quod nimis muiiita loea teueront, ncqiie sine suspicion o 
essent, dcducti videntur in planum. Abcis dietus vicus Tuscus. De L. L. 
V. 46. Tacitus, in the passage cited above, p, 441, n. 105, speaks of Servius 
as being the author of the laws by which tue powers of the Roman kings 

K K 2 
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view of liim to be reconcileU, with the character of his constitu- 
tion, and with the account of the fraud practised u2)on tlie 
poorer citizens, to the advantage of the rich, given by Diony- 
sius ? If the classes of Servius were introduced in the place of 
a system, under which a perfectly equal sutFrage existed for all 
ranks of citizens, he could not be justly regarded as a popular 
reformer. 

Another difficulty connected with the Servian division of 
classes arises from its relation to the pay of the troojis. With 
the exception of an allowance to the knights for the cost and 
inaintenance of a horse (levied fi om a special property tax upon 
orphans and widows), (’’*) no pay for service in war was recognised 
by the constitution of vServius.(”') The disfranchisement of the 
poorer citizens and their exemption from military service, seem 
equally to be the consequences of their immunity from taxation ; 
but Avhcu they began to receive pay, there was no refison why 
immunity from taxation should entail an exemption from 
mili tary service. 

It is highly jirobable that ancient records of the constitution 
of classes, by which the ceu.sus and the suffrage were both regu- 
lated, existed in the office of the censors ; and it may be assumed 
as certain that this system wa.s, at a com2>aratively early period, 


wore limited ; wlu^roas before his time they wore free from all constitu- 
tional oheclf. I’lutarch says of him: ToXXtof, Avt)(i rtHi' f3a<TiXf«iv 

fiaXurra icai rt)p cvvafiiv al’S,>i<Tarj roi> Kai ro troXirtvfta Koafit'itrac ; ib. 10. 

(81) Cio. Itop. ii. 20. spealea of tJiia kniijht’s allowance liaving been 
introduced by Tarquinius 1‘riscus. lie doscriltcs it as a (Jorintliian 
institution, and appears to connect it with Tarquin on account of bis 
Corinth}.!!! orij^in. This ia douhtJc.ss a nicro guc.sa, like tho Lac<!da>n!oniaii 
oi'igin of the Sabines. Livy, i. 43, makes tlic allowance in question a part 
of the Servian institution of elaaaes. See Becker, ii. 1, p. 251. Plutarch, 
Public. 12. says that this tax wa.s remitted by Valoriiia Ihihlieola. 

(82) Tdvy .says that the pay of troops was introduced in 406 B.C., and 
that the practice of the knif^hts receiving pay, and hirnishing thoir own 
horses, was introduced three year.s afterwards ; iv. ol)-60, v. 7; compare 
l)iod. xiv. 16. Dionysius, speaking of tlie state of things under tho con- 
stitution of Servius, says : oi’> ynp i\dfij3avov Ik rov Sijfioaiov roTt 'Vwuatoi 
irrpariutriKoi'i; /iifrOovg d\X& ro!^- uioig T(\{<Ttv irrrpartvopro ; iv. 19. Niebuhr 
c;o!ijccturcs that the pay of the troops began before the time assigned by 
Livy ; vol. i. p. 4i74 ; yol. ii. p. 411 ; but his B!ippo8ition8 are incousisteut 
w ith the account of Dionysius as well as of Livy. 
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traced to Servius.(^''^) But there is nothing to authorize us in 
supposing that an authentic contemporary account of this division 
of classes had been preserved. The account followed' by Cicero 
differs materially in the numerical arrangement of the centuries 
from that followed by Dionysius and Livy ; and even the accounts 
of Dionysius and Livy, though substantially equivalent, differ in 
some subordinate points. The assessment for the first class is 
stated by Dionysius and Livy at 100,000 asses ; but, according to 
Pliny, the sum was 1 1 0,000 ; while Festus and Gellius fix it at 
120,000 and 125,000.(^*^) Livy states the assessment of the fifth 
class at 11,000 asses; Dionysius at 12,500; Cicero and Gellius 
at 1 5,000.(^‘’) These discrej^ancies negative the idea of an official 
record, derived from the time of St^rvius himself; and they 
rather point to later accounts, referring to different periods, and 
perliaps deficient in precision. That there may have been some 
historical ground, resting on a faithful official tradition, for con- 
necting the name of Servius with an arrangement of the census, 
is possible ; but there is no sufficient reason for believing him to 
have been the author of the matured and complex s^^stetn which 


(S3) Aggreditiirque indc ad pads longo maximum opus : ut, qiiomad- 
niodum Nunia diviiii auctor juris fuissrl, ita Sorvium eonditorcm omuis m 
civitate discriminis ordinumquo, cpiilms inter ^radus dignitatis fortunsequc 
aliquid interlucet poster! fama ferrent ; Livy 1. 42. 

(84) Maximus census ex. mille assium fuit illo rogo (Servio), et idoo 
ha*c prima elassis ; PUn. II. N. xxxiii. 13. Classid dicehaiitur 11011 omiics, 
qui in classibus erant, sed prima; taut urn elassis liomines» qui centum et 
vigiuti quinquc millia foris aiii])liusvc censi erant; Gell. N. A. vii. 13. 
Festus (in the abridgment of Paulus) says : Infra dassein sigiiitieantnr 
qui minore summa quam centum et viginti millium teris censi suut, p. 113, 
where Muller conjeeturcs that quinque has fallen out of the text after 
viginti. Tlie two last passages do not expressly refer to the Servian 
census ; hut there is no ground, without express testimony, for supposing 
that the assessment of the first elass was raised. Compare Becker, ii. 3, 
p. 8. Polybius, vi. 23, appears to make the valuation of the first class in 
liis time 10,000 dradimne, or 100,000 asses ; thus agreeing with Livy and 
Dionysius. See Hoeckh, ib. p. 430. 

(83) Cic. Bep. ii. 22; Cell. N, A. xvi. 10, 10. The eonjeeturo of 

Boeekli, ib. p. 429, that the extant numbers of the Servian assessment 
Jiave been altered in consequence of the lowering of tlie Boman standard, 
and his attempt to restore the original sdieme, founded upon an arbitrary 
selection of numbers from difierout writers, and on an assumption of 
numerical symmeW, are too uncertain to serve as tlie support of any his- 
torical inference. His hypothesis is rejt'cted by Goeitling, ubi sup. p. 247. 
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is presented to us as his work, or for supposing that the author- 
sliip of it is ascribed to him in any other sense than that in 
which Romulus is said to have founded the Senate, Numa the 
ceremonial law, and Tullus Hostilius the law of the Fetialea 
§ 29 Servius is further described (in imitation, according 
to Dionysius, of the Amphictyonic confederacy) as having 
established a league with the Latin cities, and a federal festival, 
to be held annually at the temple of Diana on the Aventine, 
which he himself founded. The conditions of this league, and 
the laws of the festival, were inscribed by him on a brazen 
column, which was still preserved in the temple in the Augustan 
age, aiul was examinctl by Dionysius.(®*) Some large horns of 
an ox remained for many years fixed in front of this temple, with 
which a sacred legend was connected, assigning the Supremacy 
over the Latin cities to Rome.(**^ Servius was likewise the 
reputed founder of two temples of Fortune ; one in the Forum 
Boarium, the other near the Tiber, dedicated to Fors Fortuna. 
In the former of these was an antique gilt wooden statue, which 
had been miraculously spared, when the other ornaments of the 
temple were destroyed by fire ; and it was an object of much 
veneration (like an old image of the Madonna, or a saint) in the 
time of Dionysius. ('’”) 


( 86 ) Dion. Dal. iv. 2(5. Vi/a Vf civ'Tovg <TTt)Xt]v 

KarnfTKei'ftrrai; \a\fcrp' fynaxlei/ tj/ ravrtj ra rt h^^avra roTc; (TvricpoKj, Kai 
fj(^T<(fT\ovfTfic rijej TroXftc- ctvr?f >/ ari^Xr] ^£XP* 

ir Tip Ttfc ' ^nri-ftiPoc ypafiftdrwv txovffci KXXz/rtfc-tDr, 

oltj TO TTuXaivv it 'EXXa/j This inscription was (loubiloss of ^roat 

anti([uity, and contained a list of the towns of the Latin league, and the 
rnl(‘s of the federal festival ; but there is notliiiig to show that the name of 
Servius occurred in it. Dionysius means tliat it was written in Gret‘k 
cliaracters, not in the Greek lan^^najre. Livy, i. 45, and Victor de Vir. 
111. 7, who describe tlie foundation of this temple, say that Servius imitated 
it from the temple of the Ephesian Diana. Compare Becker, vol. i. p. 450. 
A festival was connected with the dedication -day of this temple ; Jestus, 
p. 34 d. Servorum dies festus vulgo existirnatur Idus Au^. quod eo die 
Servius Tullius, natus servus, a*dem Diame dedicaverit in Aventino. Plut. 
(Jiia^st, Rom. IW, says that it was the birthday of Servius. See above, p. 143. 

( 87 ) Livy, ib.; Val. Max. vii. 3, § 1 ; Victor do Vir. 111. 7 ; Plut. Quajst. 
Bom. 4 . Tlie account of tlie latter is the most detailed ; the fraud practised 
on the sacrifice of the ox is there stated to have been devised by Servius 
himself. 

( 88 ) Dion. Hal. iv. 27. The foundation of the temple of Fors Fortuna 
is also ascribed to Servius by Varro, L. L. vi. 17 ; Livy, x. 46 ; Ovid, Fast. 
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The military exploits of Servius are not recounted in detail ; 
but he is described as having defeated the entire nation of the 
Etruscans, after a war of twenty years ; and as having treated 
them with lenity and magnanimity. He contents himself with 
requiring them to renew the treaty made with the late king 
Tarquin, and with mulcting of a portion of their territory 
three towns (Csere, Tarquinii, and Veii), which had been the 
authors of the revolt. 

§ 30 We now approach the close of this reign. Servius 
had two daughters, whom, in order to strengthen his power, he 
had married to the two sons of the late king.(^®) It happened, 
however, that one of the Tarquins was of a good, and the other 


vi. 765-7G. Plutarch, de Fort. Rom. 10 , however states that Ancus Mar- 
cias, the fourth kiuf^, was the founder. A statue of Fortune, which was 
said toJmve existed at Rome in the reign of Servius Tullius, was taken by 
S('jamis to his house, and treated with great honour; Dio Cass. Iviii. 7. 
The other teniide of Fortune at some time took fire, and everything in it 
was destroyed, except a gilt wooden statue of Servius ; which, in the time 
of Dionysius, retained its ancient appearance when the other ornaments of 
the teiiijile boro tlio marks of modern n*storatioti, and was much venerated 
by tlie Romans ; Dion. ITal. iv. 40. Above, p. 107. 

Arserat hoc tomplum ; signo tamen ille pepercit 

Ignis ; opem nato Mulciber ipse tulit. — Ovid, Fast, vi, 619-20. 
Val. Max. i. 8 , § 11, mentions this ease, together with the lituus of Romulus, 
and a statue of Claudia, wliich twice escaped the flames. Pliny, viii. 74, 
slates that the robes which Servius placed on the statue of Fortune, dedi- 
cated by himself, lasted until the death of Sejanus ; and that they were 
not injured by mollis, or other cause, during a period of 560 years, ^vhich 
])Ia(^e 8 Servius at 5'J9 b.c. (529+31=560) According to the received 
chronology, his death falls in 635 B.c. Concerning tliese two temples, 
compare lieckcr, vol, i. p. 478 — 481. The foundation of miincrous temples 
of Fortune is ascribed to Servius by Plutarch ; ibid. Servius is further 
said to have founded a temple to Mater Matuta : — 

Hae ibi luce fenint Matutae sacra Parent! 

Seeptriferas Servi tcmpla dedisse mauus. 

Ovid, Fast. vi. 479-80. 

Compare Livy, v, 19, 23 ; Pint. Cam. 5. He is also mentioned by Tacitus, 
Ann. XV, 41, as the founder of a temple to the moon. See Rccker, vol. i. 
p. 466. 

{ 8 (>) Dion. Hal. iv. 27 ; Livy, i. 42; Cic. Rep. ii. 21. Livy evidently 
conceives the warns of short duration, and thus differs from Dionysius. 

( 90 ) Livy says that Servius married his two daughters to the two 
Tanpiins, in order to prevent their feeling to him being like that of the 
sons of Ancus to Tarquinius Prisons : * Nec rupit tamen fati necessitatcra 
hnmanis consiliis, quin invidia regni etiam inter domesticos iniida omnia 
atipie infesta facerct;* i. 42 * 
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of a wicked dis})Ositiou ; and that there was a similar differe nce 
in the two daughters of Servius. It happened, likewise, whellua’ 
hy accident or design, (‘*^^) that the good Tanpiin was niarrie<l to 
the wicked Tullia, and the wicked Tarquin to the gootl TuHia.(‘’') 
By an elective affinity the two wicked ones are drawn togc‘tlier, 
and reverse the unsuitable arrangement of the double marriage; 
each murder their respective jmrtners, and are joined in an 
unholy wedlock ;(^'’) they then plot against the aged king, and 
take measures for removing this obstacle to their ambition. 
Tullia is represented as instigating her husband, and reproaching 
him with his hesitation and pusillanimity. In this Roman 
tragedy, slie sustains the part of Lady Macbeth, with the addi- 
tional circumstance of unfeniinine ferocity — that the aged king 
is her owui father. 

(91) Servius Tullius filiam alteram ferocem, mitem alteram habeus, 
quuin Tarquiiiii filios pari animo videret- ut omnium mcntcB morum diver- 
sitate leniret, ferocem miti, mitem feroci in niatiimonium dedit ; Victor 
dc Vir. 111. 7. 

(92) According to Dion. Hal. iv. 28, Lucius, the elder Tarquin, who is 
had, marries the elder Tullia, who is good; uliile Aruns, the younger 
Tarquin, who is good, marries the younger Tullia, vho is bad. Livy, i. 
46, flifiTers as to the sisters ; he makes Tullia minor tlie good one, and (he 
w ife of Lucius ; while Tullia major is the bad one, w ho murdens lier hus- 
band Aruns. Victor attempts to soften t)*e crimes of the bad Tarquin 
and the bad Tullia: ‘Serf mites seu forte sett^ frande perierunt ; feroces 
morum similitudo conjunxit c. 7. 

(93) In the speech in wdiich Brutus is represented by Dionysius as 
describing the atrocious acts committed by Tarquin, a passage occurs 
w hicli resembles the well-known verses in ifamlet, on the marriage of the 
king to his brother’s w idow : — 

The funeral baked meats 
But coldly furnished forth the marriage tables : 

TTpiif 7} fia^tai^Orfvai Tat; viroCh^afi^rat; ru Cv<jrr)vd crwfiara Trvpdg, <pt\ovc tioriV/, 
Kai ydfiovij icai r#)y dvd>po^6vov vvp^ijv ini Tov rtiQ OaXapov 

ijysro ; iv, 79, 

(94) In Dionysius, the wicked Tullia is represented as asking for a 

private interview with L. Tarquin, in whicli slie makes liim a long sjx'ecJi, 
urging him to murder his w ife and her own sister, as a step to the throut*. 
This speech concludes with the following words : Kai yap idi* rdWa rif 
dSiKfiv OKV^, ftatriXtUtQ ye oa ilnai'ra roXpdr, i. 29. The ])a8sage 

is closely imitated from two celebrated verses of Euripides, whicli Julius 
Caesar w^as in the lialiit of repeating : — 

ttntp ydp d^iKfTv x(*ih rnpwrc/roc nfpi 
KdXXtffTov d^tKtiv^ rdXXa c tv(Tt\itiv xpetov. 

Phocniss. 624-5. 

See Suet. Ca^s. 30; Cic. de Off. iii. 21. — Ovid likewise lias described 
the solicitations of Tullia in some forcible verses ; — 
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At, this point of the narrative, Dionysius interposes a correction 
of another chronological error of Faljiiis, who stated that Aruns 
3 arquinius w'.is buried by his mother Tana(piil ; whereas, Ta- 
uaquil, accordiug to the calculation of Dionysius, must have been 
75 years old when Tanjuinius Priscus died, and the death of 
Aruns Avas ])]aced in the Roman annals in the fortieth year of 
Servius; so that she would have been 115 years old at thi.s time, 
if slie was still alive. 

Diony.sius next describes L. Tarquin as forming a cabal 
against the king : and as being, in consequence, accused by 
him before the Senate. I’anjuin retorts upon Servius by 
attacking the validity of his election, and by charging him with 
a wrongful invasion of his own hereditary rights. The king 
justifies his own conduct with respect to the guardianship, and 
proves that the kingly office is not hereditary. In answer to 
the cli'afge of an invalid election he appeals to prescription, aiid 
reminds Tarquin that, if he had any substantive wrongs to allege, 
he ought to have brougkt them to a judicial decision. Never- 
theless, he offers to resign the crown, and convenes the people, 
in order to address them on the subject. They receive him with 
applause, and refuse to hear the speech of Tarquin. His first 
attempt having failed, Tarquin entreats Servius to forgive him, 

Tullia, conjugio, scolcris oiorcede, pcracto. 

His solita c.st dictis exstiiinilare virum. 

Quid juvat esse pares, te nostra* csedo sororis, 

Meque tui fratris, si pia vita placet P 
Vivere debuoraut et vir ineus et tua conjxix. 

Si unllum a\i»uri iiiajus eranius opus. ' 

. Et caput et reguiun facio dolnle parentis ; 

Si vir cs. i, dictas cxigo dotis opes, 
llegia res scelus ost ; socero capo regua necato, 

Et nostras patrio sanguine tinge luauus. 

Eiwt. vi. 581—90. 

In the words ‘ regia res scelus cat.’ Ovid alludes to the murders of 
kinsmen, so frequent in royal families. 

(95) Dion. Hal. iv.IlO, who concludes with the reflection, in Thucydidean 
phrase: oiJr<uc AMyov tirriy iv rale i<fropiaic <i{>rov ro Trtpl rpv t£tra<Tiv rije 
il'TaXaimopnv. The auiials to which Dionysius alludes are called 
by him hnavatai Ayaypa^al. They must have been s»)mo chronological ^ 
w'ork, in which the events of the regal jmriod uei’e entert>il according to 
years. Ooneeruiug tho former chi*onologioal error of Eabius, see above, 

p. '181,. 
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aTul he is pardoned ; but he watches for another more favourable 
opportunity, which occurs when most of the comniou people arc 
gone into the country in order to gather in the harvest. He 
then appears, in front of the Senate-house, in the royal dress, and 
with ai'jned companions. He convenes the Senate, who as^unble 
at his bidiling; but Servius enters the hall, and orders him to 
withdraw. Tarquin, however, drives his aged father-in-law with 
violence out of the Senate-house, and throws him down the steps 
upon the ground. Before Servius can recover from this out] age 
and reach his house, Tarquin, at the suggestion of his wife, scuds 
armed men to pursue him, who despatch him in the street. 
Tullia, exulting in the success of her parricidal counsels, orders 
her charioteer to drive the horses over her father's body ; and 
the street in which this atrocious act was committed was ever 
afterwards known by the name of Viens Sceleratu8.(^'^ The 
hatred with which Servius is pursued is not appeased by his 
death. Tarquin will not allow him to be honoured with a public 
funeral. He is privately buried by his^wife, who dies the next 
day, either by her own hands, or murdered by Tarquin and 
Tullia.^ 


( 96 ) Dion. Hal. iv. 30 — 38. Livy knows nothing of these intermediato 
proceedings. He passes from the marriage of L. Tarquin w ith tlie wicked 
Tullia, to the murder of Servius ; i. 47. 

( 97 ) Liv’y says that wlieu Tullia liad come to the top of tlio Cyprius 
vieuH, and w as turning to tlie right to the Virbius clivus, in order to go to 
the Esf|uiline, she came upon her father’s body : Feedum inhumanumquo 
iiide traditur scclus, nionumen toque locus est : Seeleratum viciun vocaiit, 
quo arneus, agitantihus furiis sororis ac viri, Tullia per patris corpus car- 
pent um egisse fertur ; i. 48. Dionysius states that the name of the street 
was (dianged from Orbius to Sceleratus, on aceovint of this detestable act; 
iv. 39. 

Certa fides facti. Dictus Sceleratus ab ill& 

Amicus, et a4(‘m& res ca pressa not/l. 

Ovid, Fast. vi. G03-4. 

Prope hunc [vicum Cypriumj vicus Sceleratus, dictus a Tullifi Tarquin! 
Superbi tixoro, qnod ibi (jiium jaceret pater occisus, snpra cum carpenturn 
miilio lit inigeret jiissit ; Varro dc L. L. v. § 159. The same origin of the 
name is given by Victor dc Vir. 111. 7. There is also a mutilated article 
in F(*stu 8 , p. 333. The act of Tullia is mentioned in Floras, i. 7. Compare 
Becker, vol. i. p. 625 — 8, 

( 98 ) Dion. Hal. iv. 40. Livy states that Tarquin would not allow the 
body of Servius to receive an^ burial : Tnde L. Tarquinius regnare occepit, 
ciii Superbo cognomen facta indiderunt, quia st)eerum gencr sepultura 
prohibuit, Komulum quoque insepullum i>eris 3 e dictiians ; i. 49. 
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§ 31 Althougli the reign of Servius is two centuries after 
tlie foundation of Rome, it is yet more than 800 years before 
the time of J''abius, and a century and a half before the burning 
of the city by the Gauls. The events referred to it present no 
trace of contemporary regi,stration, or of a narrative derived 
from the testimony of well-informed witnesses. The accounts 
of the census, as has been alresidy observed, though taken, 
directly or in<lirectly, from official and authentic sources, cannot 
be considered as a.scending to the time of Servius; nor indeed 
can w'e be satisfied that the date of the inscription relating to 
the federal festival of the Latin towns, in the temple of Diana on 
the Aventine, was known with certainty. That a full contem- 
porary account of the constitution of Servius, with statistical 
details of the assessment and obligations of the several classes, 
should have been preserved ; and that all accurate memory of 
the other events of the reign should have peri8hed,(®®) is in the 
highest degree improbable. With respect to the internal 
evidence for the narrative portion of the reign, it does not stand 
higher than that of the previous part of the regal period. The 
legend of the birth and infancy of Servius is made up of marvels; 
the former part is obviously a mere etymological mythus, 
intended to furnish an explanation of the name Servius.Q^ 
The legends which connect him with the temples of Diana and 
Fortune have no claim to historical truth ; and the final tragedy 


( 99 ) Niebuhr says of Servius; ‘The constitution attributed to him 
retjuires an explanation, which must bo kept apart and removed u ithout 
the circle of these legends;’ vol.i. p. 367. 

( 100 ) The servile origin of Servius is often alluded to, thus Horace ; 

Ante potestatem TuUi atque ignobile regnum. — Sat, i. 6 , 9. 

and Juvenal : — 

Ancillft natus trabeam et diadema Quirini 
Et fasces meruit regum ultimus ille bonorum. — viii. 259-60. 
The ides of August was also called the servorum cfien, either hecanae it was 
the birthday ot Servius. or because lie dedicated the temple of Diana on 
that day ; f'estus, p. 343 ; Plut. Qua?at. Kom. 100 . In Diod. x. 1 , Tar- 
quinius applies to Servius the reproachful epithet SovXtKdovXos — ‘ a slave, 
the son of a slave,’ (or a ‘ freedman,’) A slave, who betrayed the Volsciaa 
town of Artena to the Romans, was made a Roman citizen, and received 
the name of Servius Romauus, according to Livy, iv. 61. Compare 
Schwegler, vol. i. p. 714. 
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(which incidentally furnishes an origin for the name' ot the 
Vicus Sccleratus),('“^) breathes jx lofty and po(‘tienl s}>iri(, but can 
hai’dly be considt'red as a recital of real facts. The chronological 
inconsi.stencies })ointed out by Dionysius show that the relations 
of Servius to the Tarquinian family could not have been as they 
are described to us, and stamp the whole story with a legendary 
character. 

We learn from a speech of the Emperor Claudius, preserved 
on a brazen tablet at Lyons, that, acOording to the Etruscan 
. writers, Servius Tullius was not, as the Romans said, of Latin 
origin, but was an Etruscan, named Mastarna ; that he was a 
comjianion of Cajliiis Vivenna, and followed his various for- 
tunes ; that he left Etruria with the remains of the army of 
Cailius, came to Rome, and settled on the Ciclian hill, which 
hence derived its appellation ; and that he afterwards changed 
his own name to Sei'vius Tullius, and became king, to the great 
advantage of the state.(*'*-) The Roman, however, as well as the 
Etruscan writers, had accounts of the arrival of Cadius or Cades 
at Rome; some placed it in the time of Romulus, some in the time 
of Tarquinius Priscus, and others perhaps in other reigns. 

He seems to be nothing more than the epon\mous hero of the 


fioi) liivy, viii. 15, says that an open space near the Colline gate was 
called Campus Scclcratus. from an uncliastc vcMal having been buried 
alive there in the year 337, b.c. lie speaks however with some doubt as 
to this orif^in of the name. 

(102) Printed in several editions of Tacitus. See Schwe^ler, ib. p. 717, 
Varro, ib. and ap. Serv. yEn. v. 5(;o, d<*ri\ea the 'ruseua Vicus from 
Civlius Vihenuus, who came to Rome in the time of Romulus Projiertiua, 
iv. 2, 49, also refers the origin of the Tuscus Vieus to the reigu of Romulus. 
Compare Rceker, vol. i. p. 495 ; Sehwegler, vol. i. p. 507. 

(103) Varro, L. Jj. v. 4(5, says that the Cadian hill was named from Caclius 
Vibennus, a Tuscan ffeneral, viho eanie to the; assistance of Romulus a^ain.st 
Tatius. This Cadius is mentioned on the same oc-easion hy Dion. Hal. ii. 
36. A similar origin for the Cadian hill is given in Festus, p. 44. I'aeitus 
loaves the matter indoubt between the time of Tarquinius Priseus and 
other kings : Haud fuerit absurduui trndere niontem eum antiqiiitus Quer- 
quetulanum cognomento fuisse, — mox Cadium appcdlilatum a Cade V^ibennii, 
qui dux gentis Ktruseie, eum auxiliiim appcilatum diictaviasot, sedem earn 
aeceporat a Tarquiuio Priseo, sou (piiH alius regiium dedit; nam seriptores 
in eo dissentiunt; Ann. iv. 66. Tii another mutilated artielo of Festus, 
p. 355, the name of the Tuscus Vicus seems to he derived from Cfcles and 
Vibenna, two brothers, who came to Rome in the time of Tarquinius 
Priseus. See above, p. 423. 
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(.'a*lian hill, and to be destitute of all historical character. We 
know nothing of the Etruscan authors from whom Claudius 
derived the arcount, and are therefore unahle to judge of their 
credibility. Jt may proceed from an ancient and trustworthy, 
but on the other hand, it may l>o taken from a recent and 
tainted source. There is no reason for believing that the Etrus- 
cans possessed an authentic historical literature.(i®*) 

A mention of the name of Servius Tullius can be traced 
(though not with entire certainty) in the Greek historian 
Timceus.(^^^'^) Tiinseus died about 256 B.C. ; that is to say, about 
280 years after the time fixed for the death of Servius ; and if 
his name was known to Timaeus, this carries the tradition higher 
up than the account of any Roman historian. We know, from 
the testimony of Dionysius, that Timaeus wrote on the early 
Roman history. 


(104) Nichnhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 381—4, seems to clouht whether the ac- 
count <*itcd hy Claudius is trustworthy. Muller, Etrusker, vol. i. p. 117-8, 
a<lniits it as hist(U’ical. On the other hand, Goettlin^, Roin. IStaataver- 
fassiiiiiy, p. 232, dcMues its credibility. See above, j). 201. 

(105) See above, eh. iii. § 12. Pliny lias these words: Scrriiis rex 
primus sigriavit n‘s .* antea rudi uso.s Roin<*e l^iimeus tradit ; N. H. xxxiii. 
13. Elsevv li(»re. Pliny says: Servius rex ovium bomnqiie effigie primus a?8 
sigmivit ; xviii. 3. Tlio former passage would, if strictly construed, imply 
tluit Tinueus desco’ibed tlie Romans as having used uncoined c(>])per, fur 
money, before the time of Servius. If so, he must have named Servius. 
It is however possible tliat Pliny found it stated iu some Latin w riter, that 
Servius w as the originator of (*oined money at Rome, and that Tinifcus 
only rej)orted that the early Romans used uncoined copper ; out of wRich 
two statements bo formed the passage above cited The idea of Servius i\s 
the author of coined money at Rome w as doubtless coiineeted w ith his 
census: see Roeckh, Metroiogische Untersuchiingen, p. 101-2, 387. Thus 
Victor, do Vir. III. 7, says of him Mensuras, pondera, classes, ceiiturias- 
que eoiistitiiit. On the other liand, Suetonius stated that Numa was the 
author of iron and copper money at Rome ; above, § 13. ‘ It was a standard 
doctrine (says Col. Alure) of the pox)ular Greek antiquaries, that every 
art or custom, even the most elementary, and such as could hardly fail to 
s])ring up simultaneously witli the first eflbrts of a nation to emerge from 
barbarism, must have had some inventor, or, what is nearly equivalent, 
some importer from abroad. AVhen the custom w^as one of recognised re- 
mote antiquity, the title to priority was usually awarded to some mythical 
hero Hist, of Or. Lit. vol. iv. p. 55. Comiiarc j). 101. 

(106) i. 6. In the couplet cited above, x>. 108, from Fast. vi. 617-8, Ovid 
seems to have made a numerical error, iu calling Servius the seventh king. 
Virgil, in his oimmeraiion of the Roman kings, iEn. vi. 778 — 818, omits 
Servius, though ho mentions all the others. 
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§ 32 Tarquin having, by the murder of Servius, opened 
the way to the throne, assumes the kingly power without any 
legal forms ; without the appointment of an interrex, the elec- 
tion of the people, or the confirmation of the Senate. He 
reigns by usurpation and force ; and in the place of a consti- 
tutional royalty, he establishes a lawless despotism.(^‘^ The 
measures attributed to him are similar to those used by the 
Greek despots, and enumerated by Aristotle as characterizing 
their mode of government. He surrounds himself with a body- 
guard, who protect his person and palace ; he secludes himself 
from intercourse with the citizens, ami is harsh and haughty in his 
demeanour, whence he acquires the appellation of Superhus.Q*’^) 
Having assumed the sole exercise of tall capital jurisdiction, he 
puts many of the principal senators to death, and thus weakens 
the Senate : he repeals the popular laws of king Servius, and 
destroys the tablets on which they were inscribed ; he likewise 
sets aside the Servian census, and its equitable mode of taxa- 
tion, and imposes an equal tax of 100 asses on each citizen, 
without reference to his property ; he suppresses all associations 
and fraternities among the citizens, and employs spies to watch 
and report their conduct ; and he occupies the common people, 
in forced labour, for the construction of the Cloaca maxima, and 
in the completion of the Circus. He ^assumes to himself the 
entire powers of the state ; all domestic affairs, and foreign rela- 
tions, are governed by his sole will, without the consent of the 
Senate and people. 


(107) tie ofio\oyovnivrfv rvpavvida rrivApxO^i Dion. Hal. iv. 41. 

Neque enim a<l jus refill quidcuiatn prasler vim habebat, iit qui iiequo 
populi jussu necpic auctoribius palribua ri*gnaret ; Livy, i. 49. Cicero, Rcj). 
li. 24, calls liiiu an ‘injuslus ct acerbus dominusj’ and, in c. 25, describes 
him as governing by fear. 

(to8) Atque ille Tarquinhis, qnem majores nosiri non tulerunt, non 
crudelis, non impius, sed superbiis habitus est et dictus ; Cic. Phil. iii. 4. 
SvairpoffoSoc rt Kai SvffTTpoirfiyopos ijv, Kai ry vnipotf/i'^ ry rt roaavry 

Trpde naPTac ipoiute v^rtp^^avoe Air’ avritv iiriKXijQ^vai ; Dio 

Cass. Fr. xi. 6. See above, n. 98. 

(109) Dion. Hal. iv. 41-4 ; Livy, i. 49 ; Dio Cass. Fr. xi. 1-6. Com- 
pare Florus, i. 7. Sed ipse in senatnm casdibus, in omnes snperbia, quse 
crudelitate gravior est bonis, grassatus, qmim ssevitiam domi fatigasset, 
tandem in hostes conversus est. The use of a bodyguard of foreigners, the 
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§ 33 Tarquin next appears in the character of founder of 
the Feri® liatin®. He had established an influence among the 
Latin towns, by marrying his daughter to Octavius Mamilius, 
a leading citizen of Tusculum, who traced his descent to Ulysses 
and Circe. Having convened a meeting of the Latin deputies 
at the Ferentine grove, near the Alban mount, he keeps them 
waiting for his arrival ; and this delay gives Turnus Herdo- 
nius,(^'*^) one of the deputies, an opportunity of inveighing 
against him in his absence. On the next day, Tarquin accuses 
him of treasonable designs against his colleagues, and supports 
his charge by the discovery of weapons, wnich he had caused 
to be concealed among the baggage of Tumus; this evidence 
seems conclusive, and Turnus is executed on the spot by a cruel 
death.('*’) Afterwards, Tarquin renews the league with the 
Latin towns, in which Rome has the supremacy; and inscribes 
it on a column; he likewise institutes the Ferise Latin®, in 


destruction of the rich citizens, the suppression of asaocw^tions and meet- 
ings, the employment of spies, and the subjection of the people to forced 
labour for the erection of large public works, are enumerated by Aristotle 
among the measures cbaracteristio of the (rreek despotisms ; Pol. v. 10, 
and 11. There is a confusion between the two Tarquins as to the construc- 
tion of imblic works : the construction of eloaete is attributed to Tarquiuius 
Priscus ; Dion. Tlal. iii. 67 ; Li\'y, i. 38. Both of theni u ere concerned with 
the Circus, and their respective shares in the building of the Capitolino 
temide are not clearly distinguished. Cassiiis Hemina, ap. Serv. Mn. xii. 
603 (Krause, p. 159), says that wlien Tarquinius Superbus made the people 
work in the formation of sewers, and many hanged themselves on account 
of the severity of the labour, ho ordered their bodies to be exposed on 
crosses ; whicn caused suicide to be considered disgraceful. The same 
anecdote is given at length by Pliny, N. II. xxxvi. 2t, § 3, but it is told of 
Tarquinius Priscus. Dio Cassius, .Fr. xi. 6, states that Tarquinius 
Superbus caused some of the citizens to he bound naked to crosses, aj.d 
afterwards to bo flogged and put to death, in the Forum, and in the eyes 
of the people ; and that this mode of punishment having been invented 
by him was afterwards often used. This seems to he another version of 
the same story. On the other hand, Cicero says ; ‘ Sup2ilicia in cives 
Romanos nulla Tarquinii accepimus Phil. iii. 4. 

(i lo) Livy, i. 60, 61, calls him a citizen of Aricia ; Dion. Hal. iv. 44, of 
Corioli (KoptXXj;, for KoptJX;/, or KopirfXX;/). 

(ill) ti'c ^apa0p6v rt KarajSaWovffi, Kai iTriKaraoKa^iavrts 
Sia(l>Gtipovai irapnxpijpa ; Diou. Hal. iv. 48. IJt novo genere leti, dejectusad 
caput aqme Ferentiuac, crate superne injects saxisque congestis mergeretur ; 
Livy, i. 61. Compare Livy, iv. 60, where this mode of death is mentioned 
again, and Tacit, (^erm. 12. 
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'vvliicli forty-seven towns (including the towns of the Hernici, 
and two Volsciau towns) participate. On this occasion like- 
wise the practice of forming mixed maniples of Romans and 
Latins, under a single centurion, was established. 

KStrerigthened by this alliance, Tarquin makes war upon tlie 
Sabines, and defeats them after a war of seven years ; he after- 
wards turns his arms against the wealthy town of Suessa Pometia, 
in the country of the Volsciaiis, which he takes and plunders. 
With the tithe of the spoil of tliis city, which is said to have 
amounted to K)0 talents(^^*’), ho built the temple of Capitoline 
Jupiter. In diggiiig the foundations, a bloody head was found; 
which the Etruscan divuners interpreted to portend that Romo 
would be the head of all Italy; and hence the hill, previously 
called Tarpeian, received the name of Capitoline. 


(l 12) ravrag rag ioordg rt Kai rag Ovaiag riov KaO* i)ftdg rfXovcn 

*pLj/iin7otf i\.arivag KuXovvrig ; J)iou. Hal. iv. i‘.). Dionysius, vi. after- 
wards states that two days wen* added to the day originally instituted 
hv Taniniu for the Feriae Latirue ; but he speaks of the occasion of the 
orijGfinal iiistitutipn beius?a war ai^ainst the Etruscans^ which does not a^ree 
with the account in the fi)urth book. Ci<*ero, Hep. ii. 2t, cles(*ribt*s 
Tarquinius Superbua as redu<*ing the Latins, not by agreement, but by 
war: omne Latium bello dev'icit. 

(113) See Livy, i. 52 ; Zon. vii. 10. Compare Livy, viii. 6. 

(114) Suessa Pometia is calleda colony of AlbaTabove, p. 363, note 32), 
and was probably at no great distance from Rome. See Cramer’s Italy, 
vol. ii. j). 95 ; Abeken’s Mittolitalien, p, 7 1. It certainly is different from 
Suessa Aurunca, to the south of the Liris, in tliet?ampanian country. The 
Roman arms are not descrilx'd as having reaelied so great a distaru^e in the 
reign of Tanpiin. Stral)o, v. 3, § 4, speaks of Suessa, the nietro]>olis of the 
V^olsci, Iiaviiig been taken by Tarquinius Superbus. Cic. Hep. ii. 24, calls 
it a wealth}’’ city. 

(115) h)0 talents, according to Dion. Hal. iv. 50. This sum was stated 
by Fab id’s ; Livy, i. 55. L. Piso however raised it to 40,0(X) pounds of 
sUver; ib. Compare Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. n. 1135. For a statement 
respecting the ai)plieation of tlie plunder of Apiolce to the building of the 
Capitol, see above, p. 475, n. 18. 

(116) Dion. Hal. iv. 59-61 ; Livy, i. 53-55; Cic. Rop. ii. 24; Florus, 
i. 7 ; Victor do Vir. 111. c. 8 ; Zoiianis, vii. 11. Tlie stoiy of ilu* messHgc 
to the Etruscan augurs about the bloody head, in Serv. JEn. viii. 345, is 
used as an explanatory legtaul for the name Argiletum. The head is hero 
said to liave belonged to a man named Olus ; in order to make the word 
capit-ollum. Pbny gives the name of Olonus Calemis to the Etruscan di- 
viner ; xxxviii. 4. Tlie account of Pliny, Dionysius, and Zonaras, describes 
an attempt to divert tlie effect of the omen by a trick, as in the story of 
the ox’s horns in the temple of Diana. Above, p. 502, note 87. 

In Dio Cass. xi. 8, the response of the Etruscan diviner is that Rome 
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§ 34 At this time the town of Gabii becomes a refuge for 
Roman exiles, expelled by tlie tyranny of Tarquin, and for inha- 
bitants of Suessa Pometia, whose city has been destroyed. It is 
besieged by a Roman force, but the siege is tedious, and the caj)ture 
of the place is accelerated by the stratagem of Sextus Tarquinius, 
who feigns himself to have been maltreated by his father, 
and thus induces the people of Gabii first to receive him as a 
refugee, and afterwards to intrust him with dictatorial power. 
Sextus now sends to his father for his advice, which is given by 
the symbolical answer of decapitating the tallest poppies. 
Both of tliese very peculiar incidents are similar to stories 
recounted in Herodotus. The stratagem of Sextus resembles that 
of Zoi)yrus, by which Darius gained an entrance into Babylon. 

The answer of Tarquin resembles that of Thrasybulus, the 
despot of Miletus, to Periander.(^-®) Sextus begins to follow 
this counsel by making a false accusation of treason against a 
distinguished citizen, named Antistius Petro ; and he supports 


will be the head of many naliona, Init ')y moans ot blood and slaughter, 
'l^lioro is a similar legend with ivspoot to Carthage. In digginff the foun- 
dations on the first site which was chosen, an o.x.’s liead was found ; this 
was thought to portend a wealthy, hut a laborious and subject town : hence 
a now site was selected; and here a Jiorse’s head was dug up, uhich was 
considered tlie omen of a powerful and warlike city ; Justin, xviii. 5. Com- 
pare Virgil: 

Quo priinum, jactati undis ct turbine, Peeni 
EtTodere loco signum, quod regia Juno 
Monstrarat, caput acris equi ; nam sic fore bello 
Egrogiam, ct facilem victu per siccula gen tern. 

yEn. i. 442-5. 

Aceording to Steph. Byz, in KapxriB^v, one of the names of Carthage was 
KdKKa^rf, which meant * Jiorse's head* in the native language. 

(i j 7) This stratagem is mentioned in a fragment of Dio Cassius, xi. 7. 

(ijS) Livy, i. 5t; Dionysius, iv. 56, and Florus, i. 7, mention poppies. 
Ovid, Fast. ii. 704-5, substitutes lilies. 

(119) See Herod, iii. 15 L Livy, viii. 27, deseribes a similar stratagem 
as having been practised by some Lucanian youths, who had been bribed 
by the Tarentines, in the year 326 b.c. See also Dion. Hal. vii. 10. 

(120) Herod, v. 92-6, where Thrasybulus is doscrihed as cutting oiT the 
heads of the tallest ears of corn. Aristotle, Pol. hi, 13, v. 10, by an error 
of memory, speaks of the advice as having been giA^cn by Perhmder to 
Thrasybulus. Compare Diog. Laert. i. § 100. wJiere Menage nientions a 
conjecture of Petavius, that Tarquin, being of Corinthian origin, might 
have heard this advice from his predecessors. Dionysius jjoints out the 
imitation of the story of Thrasybulus ; 0. 66 ; also Zonaras, vii. 10. 

VOL. L h L 
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it \>y secreting forged letters in his house, a contrivance similar 
to that which his father had already practised against Turnus 
Herdonius. Having destroyed Petro and other leading citizens, 
he gives notice to his father, who surprises the town, and reduces 
it to submission, but treats it with unwonted lenity ; spares the 
inhabitants and their property ; and even admits them to the 
rights of Roman citizenship. These terms were reduced into 
writing, and were confirmed by mutual oaths. The record of the 
treaty was preserved at Rome, in the time of Dionysius, in the 
temple <,f Jupiter Sancus; it was in ancient letters, upon a 
bull’s hide stretched upon a wooden shield. Tarquin then with- 
drew his army, having previously appointed lus son Sextus king 
of GabiLC-’O 

§ 35 The origin of the institution of the Sibylline books, 
for whose custody certain public officers were appointed, and 
which were consulted on critical occasions of religious alarm, is 
referred to this reign. A Sibyl is said to have offered them to 
Tarquin, and to have returned a first and a second time, having 
burnt a third portion after each visit, but always asking the 
original price, which she at last obtained.(’-*) That the Sibylline 
books were a national possession of peculiar sanctity, and that 
their antiquity was considerable, cannot be doubted ; it is also 
highly probable that an account of their introduction was pre- 


(1 2 1) _ Dion. iv. 53-8 ; Livy, i. 53-4; Victor de Vir. 111. 8 ; Florua, 

i. 7 ; Ovid, Fast. ii. 683 — 708 ; 2jonara.s, vii. 10. Livy docs not mention on 
this occasion that Sc.vUis Tarquin is made king of Gabii : hut after tlie ex- 
pulsion of the Tanjuins, ho says : Sex. Torquinius Gabios, tanquam in 
suum regnum, prefect us ; i. 60. 

( 122 ) Dion. Ilal. iy. 62, u-ho relates the story at length, says that their 
original number was n/'/ie. Laetantius, Div. Inst. i. 6, gives the same num- 
ber after Varro ; as docs Gcllius, N. A. i. 19, citing the ‘ antiqui annales 
Serv. Ain. vi. 72, and Appian, II. K. i. 8. I’liny, N. II. xiii. 27, on the 
other hand, says: ‘ Inter ornnes convenit Sibyllam ad Tarquiniiim Superbum 
tres libros atlulisse ; ex quibus igni duo cremati ah ipsa, tertius cum Capi- 
tolio Sullanis temporibus.’ Solinus, ii. 17, and Lydus, dc Mens. i. v. 34, 
have only three books. Zonaras, vii. 11, mentions" both numbers. Suidas, 
in Si^vXXat, says that the Cumscan Sibvl brought nine books of her own 
prophecies to Tarquinius Priscus, king o’f Borne, and that when he refused 
them, she burnt two books. The price mentioned in liUctantius and Servius 
is .300 pieces of gold: in Lydus it is thirty. Compare lOausen, /Erwin s 
und die Penaten, p. 246 — 90, 
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served among the pontifical records but that the account 
was contemporary with the event, we have no proof ; and it is 
to be observed that in this, as in other cases, the legend fluc- 
tuates between the two Tarquins.(^^) 

The foundation of two colonies, Signia and Circeii, is like- 
wise referred to this reign. Circeii is said to have been chosen 
on account of its position : Signia to have been originally a for- 
tified camp, which became a permanent' city.(^®®) The latter 
appears to be an etymological legend, from the word aigna. 

§ 36 The reign of Tarquin was now drawing to a close, 
and its calamitous termination was foreshown by a remarkable 
prodigy. Some eagles had built their nest on the top of a palm- 
tree, which stood near the king’s palace ; but it was attacked by 
a flight of vultures, which destroyed the nest, killed the young 
eagles, and drove away the parent birds when tliey returned. 
Tarquiii is tloscribed as having beheld this portent, but to have 
been unable to avert his fate.(*^') Of the prodigies recounted 
in Livy, from the beginning of the Second Punic War, the 
great majority were real, though uncommon occurrences, such as 
meteoric lights, or monstrous births ; but this omen must have 
been fictitious, for the palm-tree does not grow at Rome,(^"^ 

(123) See Niebuhr, Hist. vol. i. p. 503. Livy. iii. 10, speaks of a search 
in the Sibylline books in 461 b.c., out Niebuhr, ib. note 1120, discredits 
this statement. 

(124) The majority of writers place the incident in the time of Tar- 

quinius Superbua : but Lactan tins, Lydus, and Suidas refer it to Tarquinius 
Priscus. Compare Klausen, p. 245, 250. • 

(123) Dion. Ilal. iv. 63 ; Lh'y, i. 56. Signia is deseribed b}' Livy, ii. 21. 
as having been reeolonized a few years afterwards, 495 b.c. 

(126) Dion. Hal. iv. 63; Zonaras, vii. 11. 

(127) Dr. Hotliman, in his Observations on the Climate of Italy (London, 
1848), p, 6. says that Terracina is now the northern limit of the date-palm 
in Italy, with the exception of a convent garden at Home, and a small tract 
of coast between Nice and Gei\oa. Pliny's account of the palm is that it 
is the native of a hot climate ; that it grows in Italy, but only as a culti- 
vated tree, a^ not in the wild state, and that it never bears firait : N. H. 
xiii. 6. Dio Cassius, xlviii. 43, speaks of four palm-trees springing up mi- 
raculously in Home near the temple of the Mother of the Gods, and in the 
Forum ; out it is dillicult to judge whether any sucli trees really existed. 
Palms in one of the Upari islancU are mentioned in Aristot. Mirab. Ausc. 
132. The snake of .^sculapius climbs up a palm-tree at Antium, in the 
marvellous story in Val. Max. i. 8, 2. 
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nor do either eagles or vultures ever appear in its neighbour- 
hood.03«) w 

The siege of Ardea is the event upon which the expulsion 
of the Tarquins is described as turning. While the Roman 
army is encamped before this town, Sextus Tarquinius makes 
an excursion to Collatia, wliere he sees Lucretia, apparently for 
the first time,(^-®) though she is the wife of his kinsman, L. Tar- 
quinius Collatinus, the son of Egerius, who had come with his 
brother Lucumo from Tarcpiinii to Rome.('®®) The occasion of this 
visit is differently related. According to Diony.siu.s, S. Tarquin 
was semt to Cbllatia on a message connected with .some military 
object, and was lodged at the house of his cousin Collatinus, 
who remained at the camp. He took advantjige of the hus- 
bands absence to enter the chamber of Lucretia at night, and 
to coJUinit the celebrated outrage which led to the expulsion 
of the Tarquinian family from Rome, and to the abolition of 
the royalty. Livy, Dio Cassius, and Ovid, describe the event 
as originating in a dispute between S. Tarquin and Collatinu.s, 
while they are carousing in the camp at Ardea, respecting the 
merits of their respective wives ; in order to decide the question 
})y ocular proof, and to surprise their wives hy an unexpected 
visit, they hasten to Rome on horseback. When they reach 

(128; See above, pp. 390, 407, 471. 

(129) Dionysius indeed describes S. Tarquinius as having previously 

wished to violate the chastity of Jjuerctia — trakairepov ftiv djrort 

KaTuyuiTo Trana np trvyyiyti ; IV. 64. Livy, i. 57. and Ovul, Fast. ii. 759 —80, 
however evidonfly represent lii^ love as the result of the visit from Ardea. 
Dio Cassius, Fr. .\i. 1.5, aud Zonaras, vii. 11, say that Tarquin was stimu- 
lated rather by her reputation for ehuslity than by her beauty. 

(130) Tliis was the .statement of Fabius j but Dionysius, seeing that it 
cannot he reeoneilcd with the chronology, conjectures tiiat he was the 
grandson of Egerius ; iv. 64. See above, p. 485, n. 48. Livy, i. 57, calls 
(/ollatinus the son of Egerius. 

(131) Dio Cass. Er. xi. 13-19. 

(133) Both Livy and Ovid describe the journey to Borne as a momentary 
aO'air. Ardea how'ever was twenty-four miles from Borne ; ajd if, as Livy 
supposes, Lucretia w^as at Collatia, there was a further distance of ten 
miles to be travelled over. Servins. ^Eu. viii. 646, agrees with Livy as to 
the dispute about the wives. According to him, Aruns Tarquin and Colla- 
tinus nde together to Collatia, whore they see Lucretia, and afterwards go 
to the house of Aruns (at Borne). Aruns afterwards gains admission to the 
house of Collatinus by a forged letter. 
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the palace, the wife of S, Tarquin is feasting and drinking; but 
when they proceed to Collatia, Lucretia is sitting up at night, 
spinning with her maids. Having accomplished this juvenile 
excursion, they return to the camp; but shortly afterwards, 
Sextus Tarquin goes privately to Collatia, and having been hos- 
pitably received in the house of Collatinus, he ravishes the wife 
of his absent host. 

After the act of Tarquin, Lucretia is described by Dionysius 
as repairing to her father, Sp. Lucretius Tricipitinus, at Rome, 
and as stabbing herself in his presence. According to Livy, 
she sends to her father at Rome, and to her liusband before 
Ardea, to come to her at Collatia, each bringing with him a 
friend. They obey her summons, accompanied respectively by 
Valerius and Biiitus. She then kills herself before them, and 
Brutus, holding up the dagger, vows vengeance upon the whole 
Tarquiuian race.(^'^“Q 

§ 37 L. Junius Brutus, who comes forward for the first time 
on this occasion, is, like Collatinus, nearly related to the royal 


( 133 ) Noefe scr& dcdilam lana; inter liicubran tea aneillas in medio a)dium 
sodentem inveniuut, says Livy, i. 57. Also Ovid ; 

Iiide cilo passu ]ietitur Lucretia : nebat ; 

Ante toruin calatlii lanaque mollis orant. 

Lumen ad exiauum famula; data pensa traliebani. 

Fast. ii. 739—41. 

It was a mark of the industrious Italian housewife to prolong her spinning 
labours, and those of her slave-women, into the night, as is shown in the 
touching lines of Virgil : 

Inde ubi prima quics medio jam noctis abaci» 

Curriculo expulerat somnum ; quum femiua primum, 

Cui tolerare eolo vitam tenuique Minerva 
Iinpositum, einerem et sopites suscitat ignes, 

JNoctem addens operi ; famtdasque ad lamina l>ongo 
LCxercet penso, eastuni ut servare cubilo 
Conjugis, et possit parvos edueere natos. 

AEn. viii. 407—13. 

( 134 ) Dion. ITal. iv. 66-7. 

( 135 ) Livy, i. 58; Ovid, Ftiat. ii. 813-4. Servius, Dio Cassius, and 
Zonanis, vii. 11, agree w’ith Livy, in describing Lucretia as sending for her 
father and husband. Diodorus, x. 49, says nothing of the dispute aborit 
the wives, but represents Sextus as going to Collathu imd being enter- 
tained at his kinsman’s house. After the departure of Sextus, she sends 
fo r her relations, and kills herself- 
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family. His father, Junius, hatl married the king’s sister ;(*•’’*) 
hut Tarquin had, from motives of jealousy, put him and his eldest 
son, Marcus, to death.(''^’^) The younger son, Lucius, fearing a 
similar fate, simulated idiocy, and hence acquired the name of 
Brutn8.(}^^) On one occasion, the palace having been alarmed 
by the prodigy of a serpent, two of the king’s sons, Titus and 
Aruns, were sent to consult the oracle of Delphi, and Bratus 
went as their companion. He outwitted his colleagues in this 
mission, by the contrivance of the gold concealed in a hollow 
stick, and by the interpretation of the ambiguous oracle, 


(136) Dionysius says that Tarquiiiia, the mother of L. Junius Brutus, 
was the dauj^hter of TarquiTuus Ih'iseus ; iv. 68. According to his view, 
therefore, slie h ould be the aunt, not the sister, of Tarquinius Sunerbus. 
Livy, i. 56, and Dio Cassius, xi. 10, however, call her the sister of Tarqui- 
nius Superhus. Dionysius says that Junius was a descendant of one of 
the companions of yEneas. Diod. x. 51, eaJla him the king’s nepliew’. 

(137) Dion. Hal. iv. 68 ; Zon. vii. 11. Livy, i. 56, and Victor, de Vir. 
Illustr. 10, only mention the murder of the elder brother. 

(138) iK^i^firivtvofupoc 6 Hpor/roc iic rr)v lidXtKrot^, 

riXiOwc, Diou. Ilai. iv. 67. xai Cid rovro Kat UXitOtf. rofs yap 

oiJrw TTwy 01 Aarlvoi 7 rpo<Ti;yopf eor ; Dio Cass. xi. 10, repeated b}" Zon. 
vii. 11. Ergo ex industria faetus ad imitationem stultitw, quum se 
suaque pra’tbe esse regi siueret, Bruti quoque liaud abnuit eognomcii ; 
ut sub ejiis ohttnfu cof/uoiNinis liberator ille pojiuli Bomani animus 
latens opperiretiir tenipora sua ; Livy, i. 56. Comj^are Viet, de Vir. Ill, 
e. 10; Ovid, East. ii. 835 ; Plut. Publ. 3. Nonius, 11. 75, explains bruins 
by hehes, obtusus, citing an instance from Pacuvius, in whose remains 
two otlier examples of the same use of the word occur, v. 170, 366, 371, 
in Ribbeck’s edition of the Latin tragedians. Compare Lucret. iii. 541. 
The common phrase bruta animaJia means stupid animals, animals de- 
void of sense and intelligt-nee, ra nXoya fwci : see Plin. JN. 11. xiii. 70. 
According to Eestus, p. 31, hraius was anciently equivalent to gravis; 
upon which Sliiller remarks; ‘ De honcstiori illo significatu, quo au- 
tiqui Romani eo vocabulo utebantur, solus Verrius tradidisse videtur. 
Ilinc confutatur otunis ilia fabula de M. Juuii Bruti stupore.* Dr. Arnold 
takes a similar view : ‘ It is veiy possible that its early signification, as a 
cognomen, may have differod very Utile from that of Severus. \\ hen the 
signification of ‘ dulness’ <»ame to be more confirmed, the stoiy of Brutus* 

E retended idiotey would be invented to explain the fact, of so w ise a man 
eing called by such a name/ IlivSt. of Rome, vol. i. p. 101. But brut us 
seems to be equivalent to gravis, only in the sense of heavy, sluggish, 
inert. Thus Horace speaks of ‘ bruta telJus,* the inotionJe.ss earth ; Cana, 
i, 34 ; where the old Schol. says ; ‘ Bruti graves et tardi dicuntur, quod 
terr® perpetuum est/ 

(^39) Dion. Hal. iv. 69, calls it a ffaitrrjpia ivXlurf. Livy, i. 66, says: 
Aureum baculum inelusum corneo cavato ad id baculo tulisse donum Apol- 
liui dioitur. Dr, Axnold renders this passage as follows: * iSo when he went 
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M'hich promised tbe supreme power at Rome to whoever shouJd 
first kiss his mother. 

The remaining events, up to the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
are related with substantial agreement, though with wide dis- 
crepancies in details, by Livy and Dionysius. According to the 
former, Brutus, having laid aside his simulated folly, rouses the 
inhabitants of Collatia, and marches to Rome with an armed 
band. Here, as Tribune of the Celeres, he* convenes an assembly 
of the people, who, under the influence of his fervid appeal, pass 
a decree, abolishing the rule of Tarquin, and banishing him and 
his family. Brutus then hastens to Ardea, in order to obtain 
the concurrence of the army, leaving Lucretius as prefect of the 
city.(^'^') Tarquin and two of his sons go as exiles to Caere, and 
Tullia escapes; but Sextus, who takes refuge in Gabii, and 
attempts to resume his kingly power in that town, is put to 
death by the citizens, in retaliation for his former outrages. 
L. Junius Brutus and L. Tarquinius Collatinus are created con- 
suls, in the Cornitia of the centuries, by the prefect of the city, 
in accordance with the regulations found among the papers of 


to Delphi, he carriedwith him a of horn;’ Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 101. 
But corneut in Livy is (he adjective of corniis, not of cornu. The corneJ- 
tree was used for the aliafts of spears, and therefore m as fitted for such a 
staff as is here described. See Georg, ii. 457. V^ictor, de Vir. 111. 10 , 
calls it a baculun sambuceus ; i.e. an ehler stick, in which there is much pith, 
so that it could easily be hollowed. Compare Dio Cass. xi. 10 , 12 . 

( 140 ) See Dion. Hal. iv. 68 - 5 ); Livy, i. 56; Cic. Brut. 14; Victor, de 
Vir. 111 . c. 10 ; Dio Cass. xi. 12 . The prediction of the oracle alludes to 
the subsequent consulship of Brutus. Cicero, Rep. ii. 24, speaks of Tar- 
quiniuB Superbus sending magnificent gifts to Apollo of Delphi. Accord- 
ing to Zunaras, vii. II, the response brought from Delphi was, tlitt ^^ruuiu 
would bo driven from his throne when a dog spoke w ith a human v^ce ; 
an event which he thought would never occur. Pliny, N. H. viii. 63, says: 
Cauem locutum in prodigiis (quod cquidem adnotaverinij accepimus ; et 
serpentem latrassc, emu pulsus est regno Tarquinius. In this passage, 
however, the bai‘kiug of tlio serpent appears to be alone connected with 
the expulsion of Tarquin. The gpeaking of sheep and oxen often occurs iu 
the Roman prodigies. * 

( 141 ^ The fact of Lucretius having been appointed by Tarquin prefect 
of the city, when he went to Ardea, is also mentioned by Dion. Hal. iv. 
82 ; Taiutus, Ann. vi. 11 , likewise speaks of 8 p. Lucretius having been 
made prefect of the city by Tarquinius Superbus. 
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Servius Tullius. According to the account of Dionysius, 
Lucretia kills herself at Rome, in the presence of her father, 
who sends P. Valerius to the camp. He is, however, met by 
Collatinus and Brutus, who ai'e accidentally on their way to 
Rome. Brutus now throws off his assumed character, and 
stimulates the friends of Lucretia to ^'engeancc. A debate is 
held, in which the course to be taken upon the expulsion of 
Tarquin is calmly discussed. Some, relying on the good 
administration of the previous kings, recommend the mainte- 
nance of the royal government, and therefore advise that no 
other change shouM be made tlian the substitution of a now king 
for Tarquin. Some, adverting to the evils of a monarchical 
regimen, think that the Senate should be supreme, as in many 
of the Greek cities ; while others prefer a democracy, upon the 
model of Athens.(^''’) Brutus, however, decides the (piestion by 
rejecting all these propositions, and by indicating the double 
line of kings in Lacedaemon as the advisable pattern. He coun- 
sels however that the two sixprcme magistrates should be called 
not kings but consuls ; that they should use only a portion of the 
royal insignia ; and that, like the Athenian archons, their office 
should be annual ; moreover, that in order to preserve the royal 
title, a permanent King of the Sacrifices .should be constituted, 
whose functions should be purely religious. These propositions 
are adopted, whereupon Brutus, as Tribune of the Celeres,(^^*^) 


{ 142 ) i. 69-60. 

( 143 ) It should he observed that the date assigned for tlie expulsion of 
the Taniuins is almost exactly coincident with that of the expulsion of the 
Pisistratidie, as Pliny, N. H. xxxiv. 9, remarks. At this time the Athe- 
nians had had little experience of a democratic government . 

( 144 ) Both Livy and Dionysius speak of Brutus as Tribune of the 
Celeres. Pomponius. § 15, says that this was the chief oilice in the state 
next to the kings. He compare.s it with the master of the horse under the 
dictator ; § 19. It must not how ever he supposed that these notices are 
autlientic. Dr. Arnold remarks : — ‘ 1 (, is hardly necessary to point out the 
extravagance of the story, in representing Brutus, though a reputed idiot, 

i et invested with such an important office ;* Hist, of Rome, vol. i. p. 104. 

honysius however attemjita to obviate this objection by saying, that 
Tarquin gave him the office, believing that he would not discover its powers, 
or if he did, that he would not use tlicui; iv. 71. Livy and Dionysius agree 
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convenes an assembly of the curiae, and, having addressed them 
in a long harangue, in which he recounts the tyrannical acts of 
the king, he obtains decrees for the perpetual banishment of the 
Tarquinian family, and for the appointment of two annual 
consuls. Brutus then nominates Sp. Lucretius as interrex, who 
convenes the centuries to the Campus Martius, where Brutus 
and Collatinus are duly elected to the consular office. Letters 
are next sent to T. Henninius and M. I^oratius at the camp, 
where the army consent to the measures adopted in the city. 
A fifteen years’ truce is made with Ardea, and the siege is raised. 
In the meantime, Tarquin, rejected both by the city and army, 
escapes with a few followers to Gabii, but soon afterwards takes 
refuge in the Etruscan town of Tarquinii, with which he had a 
hereditary connexion. 

§ 38 The narrative of the reign of Tai*quinius Superbus so 
far differs from that of the former kings, that there is a much 
closer agreement between Livy and Dionysius, and more appear- 
ance of a fixed version of the events in the difierent writers from 
which they drew their accounts. But there is nothing whicb 
leads to the inference that the materials from which the narra- 
tive is constructed were derived from contemporary registration, 
or were written down from fresh and authentic oral traditions, 
like the account of the Pisistratidae in Thucydides. The interval 
which separated the historian Fabius from this reign is as great 
as that which separated Hermippus or Phylarchus from the time 
of the Pisistratidaj. The inscription which recorded the treaty 
between Romo and Gabii, still extant in the time of Dionysius, 
was doubtless ancient ; but whether it named Tarijuin, or con- 
tained, within itself, any indication of its date, is uncertain. 

With respect to the intex'nal evidence, we may first remark 

in saying that Hrutns was sent to Delphi as a companion to Thus and 
Ariins, in order tliat he might amusu them by his folly ; Livy, i. 66; Dion. 
Ilal. iv. 69. 

(145) Dion. Hal. iv. 70 — 86, v. 3 ; Zonaras, vii. 11, describes Bmtus 
as personally rou.sing both the city and the army, lie likewise states that 
Tarquin and all his family fled to Tarquinii, with tho exception of Tullia, 
who killed hei*8elf. 
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that the chronology is not consistent with itself. The life of 
Tar<iuiuius Superhus, as we have already seen,(^‘“) is extended 
to an impossible length, if we suppose him to have been the son 
of Tarquinius Priscus, and to have died at Cumae in 496 B.C. 
The same may be said of Collatinus; and Brutus, who is 
described as a boy at the beginning of the reign of Tarquinius 
Superbus, and a young man at its termination, appears imme- 
diately after the expulsion of ‘ the kings with two grown-up 
sons.(^*'^ 

The story of the meeting of Latin deputies is sufficiently 
credible (with the exception perhaps of the contrivance by 
which they are persuaded to condemn their colleague, Turnus 
Hordonius) ; but it appears in the suspicious form of an intro- 
duction to the origin of the Feriae Latin®. The amicable 
arrangement, moreover, by which Tarquin e.stal)lishes the 
ascendancy of Rome over Latium, is (juite inconsistent with the 
view of Cicero, who describes him as subduing the wliole of 
Latium by force of arms. The accounts of public works attri- 
buted to him are not distinct ; the execution of the Cloaca 
maxima, and the stories connected with it, fluctuate between 
him and the other Tanjuin ; the shares of the two kings in the 
erection of the Capitoline temple are not clearly separated ; and 
the story of the bloody head, and of the prophecy of the greatness 
of Rome, betray at once their legendary origin. The celebrated 
and .striking story of the Sibyl and her volumes of prophecies is 
again nothing more than a fabulous origin of the sacred Sibylline 
book.s, which were consulted on great occasions of state ; in this 
likewise, as in other cases, there is a fluctuation between the two 
Tarquina The entire account of the reduction of Gabii is im- 

(146) Above, p. 481. 

(147) Livy, i. 46 ; Dion. iv. 68-9. See Schwegler, i. 1, p. 60. Bsyle, 
Diet. Art. Taua^uil, note G, likei^ ise sliows that the statenient of fliony- 
siu9, that Tarquinia, the mother of llriitiTB, was the daughter of Tarquinius 
Priscua (ir. OS), is not consistent witli tJie cJirouolo^, and is lial)le to his 
own objectioaa with respect to tjie parentage of Tarquinius Superhus. 
i)\ony«vu» does not however expressly atatc, what Bayle attributes to him, 
that^the mother of Brutus was the daughter of Tauaquil, though he may 
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probable, with the borrowed stories of Sextus Tarquin's self- 
inflicted punishment, and the decapitation of the poppies ; nor 
can the treaty described by Dionysius be reconciled with the 
fraudulent and forcible means used by Tarquin for its acqui- 
sition, or with the subsequent appointment of his son as king of 
the town.(*^”) 

The prodigy of the eagles building on a palm-tree, and their 
expulsion by a flock of vultures, must be jset down as fiction ; 
but the story of Lucretia, though it has a romantic cast, might 
be substantially true ; nor would there be any good reason for 
questioning its reality, if it came to us authenticated by fair 
contemporary evidence. The true story of the suicide of Arria ; 
who, when she had stabbed herself, gave the dagger to her 
husband, with the celebrated words, Pivte, non dolet is not 
more improbable than the suicide of Lucretia ; though the 
description of Brutus brandishing the bloody dagger, and holding 
it in his hand while he'swears vengeance against the Tarquins, 
savours of theatrical effect. (’•''*') That outrages upon women 
were often the causes of the overthrow of Greek despotisms, we 
are expreasly told by Aristotle and a similar act is reported 
to have provoked the resistance which put an end to the arbi- 


(148) ‘It is quite impossible that Gabii should bave fallen into the hands 

of the itonian king by treachery. Had such been the case, no one — I will 
not say no tyrant, but no sovereign in antiquity — would have granted the 
Homan franchise to the Gabines, and have spared them all chastisement 
by the scourge of war. . . . Tlie very existence of a treaty, though 

reconcilable with the case of a surrender, puts the forcible occupation out 
of the (luestion.’ Niebuhr, Hist, vol, i. p. 512. 

( 149 ) See Plin. Ep. iii. 16. 

( 150 ^ Both Livy and Dionysius agree in this circumstance: Brutus 
cult rum ox vulnere Lucretia) extractum, mananteni cruore, pra' so tenons. 
Per liunc, uniuit, castissimuni ante regiam injuriam songuincin juro, 
vosque, dii, testes facio, mo L. Tarquinium Super bum, cum sccleratft 
coiyugo et omni liberorum stirpe, &c., i. 59. raCr' ti'iruiv, icai Xafiwv rd 
<ii dux(*‘l<faro iavT^v ») yvvfu xai rtf jrrwpart wpoircXOiiv abr^t, u/io<K 
roi' r 'Apijv Kai robe dWove Ofoie vavra Ka0‘ iiaov Svvarai jrod^uv iiri Kara- 
Xvffft rt/e TapKvpiov Svvavrtiae ; iv. 70. Also Servius, Gladio so intcremit, 
quem Brutus do cjus corpore extractum tenons processit ad populum. 

( 151 ) Aristitlo specially advises the despot to abstain from offering 
violtMice to other men's wives ; ic aai yvvatKuip S/ifttfe iroWai rvpawiite 
dn-oXdtXaaw ; Pol. V. 11, cf, 10 } see also Polyb. vi. 7, 8 . 
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trary rule of the Roman Decemvirs.(^'^^ Even if the rape of 
Lucretia was not the true cause of the expulsion of the Tarquins, 
it might, as in the corresponding story of Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton, have been a real event, which was misplaced and mag- 
nitied by poimlar rumour. When however we come to examine 
the details of the story, we find little in its internal contexture 
to supply the defect of external attestation. The narratives of 
Dionysius and Livy, though agreeing in substance, di filer in many 
material circumstances. The dispute of the young men about 
their wives, and their nocturnal ride to Rome and Collatia, 
which is the foundation of the attemjjt of Sextus in Livy, is 
altogether wanting in Dionysius. In the latter, Rome is the 
place of Lucre tia's suicide ; in the former it is Collatia. Most 
of the accounts represent Tarquinius Superbus as having three 
sons, Sextus, Titus, and Aiuns; but Livy and Ovid make Sextus, 
the ravisher of Lucretia, the youngest, while Dionysius says that 
he was the eldest of the three. Other writers again speak of 
Aruns as having ravished Lucretia. There are further 

(152) Valeutinian III., t‘mptTor of the West, was killed out of revenge 
for his outrage to the wife of Petronius Maximus, 146 a.d. (Jibbon, 
Deel, and Fall, e. 25. Compare the account of the suicide of Pemocles, 
in Pint. J)cnietr. 21). 

(15.3) Sextus filius ejiis, cjui minimus ex tribus erat ; Livy, i. 53. Titus 
and Aruns, the other two brothers, are mentioned as going to Delphi ; e. 
66. Aruiis dies in single combat witli Brutus; ii. 6. Naimpietrium mini- 
mus, proles mauifeata Superbi; Ovid, Fast. ii. 680. JVam cum filius ejus, 
et ipst» Tarquiniu.s junior, nobiJissimam feminam Lucretiam — stuprass(*t ; 
Eutrop. i. 8. On the other hand, Dionysius states tliat Sextus, the 
ravisher of Lucretia, was the eldest son of Tarquin ; iv. 63-1, 85. Cicero, 
Pep. ii. 25, says that it was the eldest son, witJiout mentioning the name. 
Victor de Vir. 111. 0, Diodorus, x. 49, 50, Dio Cassius, Fr. xi. 15, and 
Zonaras, vii. 11, merely mention Sextus. Florus, i. 7, appears to give 
only two sons to Tarquin, and lie makes Aruns, the combatant with Brutus, 
also the ravisher of ImcTetia; ib. 10. Servius, ad viii. 6i<J, who relates 
tlie entire story at length, names Anins as the offender, but im^rely saving 
that he was one of Tarquin's son.s. Thucydides, vi. 5*4 — 9, sIion^s that the 
popular belief of the Athenians, prevalent in his own time and afterwards, 
that Hipparelius, not Hij)pias, was the eldest son of Pisistratus. and suc- 
ceeded him in fiie despotism, was erroneous ; and that Ilippias was really 
the successor. But tliis error was the natural growth of the oilier popniar 
error, that the act of Harmodius and Aristogiton was the cause of the 
expulsion of the Pisistratidw ; for the brother whom they killed was 
Hipparchus, and not Hippias. In the ease of the Tarquins, we have no 
Truan.s of explaining why the tradition llueiuaied Indsveeii the different 
brothers, or any ground for preferring one version to anotlier. 
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discrepancies in tlie events which intervene between the death 
of Lucretia and the expulsion of the Tarquins ; Livy moreover 
represents the king and his family as escaping to Csere, with the 
exception of Sextus, who repairs to his kingdom of Gabii, where 
he is put to death. Dionysius, on the other hand, says that 
Tarquin first took refuge in Gabii, and afterwards removed to 
Ca3ro.(^^'^) Brutus acts the prominent part in the dethronement 
of Tarquin, and in the substitution of the consular for the royal 
form of government ; accordingly, in the series of ancient statues 
of the Roman kings preserved on the Capitol, he stood in the 
centre, holding in his hand a drawn sword, in allusion to his 
character of a champion of liberty, and to the force which he 
had used for the expulsion of Tarquin. The story of his 
assumed idiocy, and of the clever tricks which he plays with the 
oracle, seems however to have been suggested by his name, 
Brutus ; the connexion of Tar(£uinius Collatinus, and of his 
father Egerius, with the town of Collatia, has likewise fthe 
ap£)earauce of having grown out of the name Collatinus. 
These etymological legends point to a native origin of the narra- 
tive ; on the other hand, the two stories from Herodotus, and 
the introduction of the Delphic oracle, upon so trivial an occasion 
as the sight of a snake, betray an inventor acquainted with Greek 
literature. The supposed anniversary of the Regifugium was 
celebrated in later times ; and it may have been perpetuated by 


(if, 4 ) Tlic clinfiTeiicea betwoen the narratives of Livy and Dionysius 
•e set forth at length by Bayle, Diet. art. Luerece, note B. 

( ’(oD^ioC UfiODTOc, or dvffrrtjaav iv KaTririoXitp ;^aXicorv oi 7rd\at*Ptafiaioi, 
utfTOif ruit' fiamXiu*)', ttT7ra<rfikvor w<; /3€/3aiorara KaraXifcarra TapKVPtovi; ; 

Villi, Unit, i- Cojiiparo Dio Cass, xliii. 45: Pliny, N. II. xxxiii. 4, 6 ; 
\xxiv. 11 . 13. They are mentioned by Appinn, Bell. Civ. i. 16, as beinff 
in existence at the time of the Gracclii. lienee likewise tlie allusion of 
Virgil : 

Vis et Tarqninios reges. anhnamquc superham 
Ullorh Bruti, faseesque videre reeeptos. — JEn, vi. 818-9 

Brutus is treated as the real author of the expulsion of the Tarquins, in 
the speech of Aruus Tarquin, Livy, ii. C>. See above, p. 107. 

( 156 ) The name Egerius is derived from epeo, beeanse he inherited 
nothing from his fatlier. The name of Collatinus is derived from his being 
made dictator of Collatia : Dion. Hal. iii, 60 1 iv. 61. 
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an authentic tradition, and a constant usage. Otfried 
Muller, influenced apparently by the internal improbabilities of 
the story, expresses his opinion that the account of the overthrow 
of the Tarquinian rule is nothing but a collection of fables.(^®^) 
It is indeed possible that some fragments of true and authentic 
tradition may be preserved in the narrative which has come 
down to us ; but we have no means of distinguishing them ; we 
have no test by which we can separate the dross from the 
pure ore. 

§ 39 Having completed our detailed examination of the 
historical evidence of the regal period, we may now briefly sum 
up the conclusions to which it appears to point. It may then 
be stated, as the result of this inquiry, that the narrative of 
Homan affairs, from the foundation of the city to the expulsion 
of the Tarquins, is formed out of traditionary materials. At 
what time the oral traditions were reduced into writing, and how 
much of the existing narrative was the arbitrary supplement of 
the historians who first framed the account which has descended 
to us, it is now impossible to ascertain. The most ancient 
materials for Roman history were doubtless (as indeed we may 
infer from Dionysius), unconnected stories, notes of legal usages, 
and of constitutional forms, and other entries in the pontifical 
books. These were the germs of Roman history ; out of these 
fragments Fabius and his successors constructed tlie primitive 
annals of their country. The remains of leges regies (of which a 
few citations occur in ancient writers, and of wliich a collection 
is even said to have existed in later times) are nothing more 
than ancient records of this sort. It was easy for a pontifical 
scribe, who entered a rule of consuetudinary law in his register, 
to dignify it with the nanje of a lex regia, and to attribute it to 
Numa, Servius, or one of the other kings. (‘^®) The same origin 


( 157) On the 24th of February ; see SchwrgJcr, yol. i. p. 779. 

(158) Ktrusker, vol. L p. 387. 

• I; ^ P- SchwpRler, 
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must likewise be assigned to the curious legal forms — such as the 
inauguration of the kings, the making of treaties, the appoint- 
ment of capital duumvirs, the declaration of war, and the 
surrender of a city — which are preserved in the first book of 
Livy.(^^^) Private documents or papers of Numa and Servius 
are likewise mentioned by the same historian ; but he does not 
say that they were preserved. There is no trace of any 

authentic chronology of the regal period ;*the number of years 
assigned to each reign is large, although the kings are elective, 
most of them die a violent death, and the last king is 
dethroned. Nevertheless, a detailed chronology for this 
period seems to have been fabricated by the Roman antiquaries; 


Pint. Marcell. 8, asp'oe's with the quotation in Featus, p. 189, if for 
compcUi we read Pompili rrqis, Beelior, vol. i. p. 18, is mistaken 

in sayiii" that Festus quotes the law from the libri pontifieii. In 
Fostus, p. 273, 1. 21, Muller appears to be ri^ht in substituting^ nam for 
Nuuuf, The euaetmonts coiicvniiiiif men struck with lightning, cited from 
the laws of Nuina iti Festus, ]>. 178, arc considered by Miiilcr, p. 391, to 
be taken from some work of late dale. The ai‘eounts of the Papirian col- 
lection of royal laws (see Schwegler, ib. p. 21) are confused and incon- 
sistent. There is no reason for supposing that it was any tiling more than 
a recent compilation of ainuent riil(\s of sacred law, to which the names 
of the kings were arbitrarily attached. 

(i6o) See i. 18,21, 2(), 32, 88. Cicero expressly quotes the pontifical 
and augural books, for a point of constitutional law under the kings : 
Provocationem autem ctiam a regibus fuisse, declarant pontificii libri, 
significant nosirieliam auguralcs ; llc]3. ii, 31. Compare Sen. Fpist. 108, 
§ 81. The rules for an appeal to the people from the king’s judges in 
capital trials fur homicide are given by Livy, i. 20. See above, p. 171. 

(i6t) Livy, i. 32, says that Aneus Ma reins collected the sacred insli- 
lutions of Nuina, ‘ ex commentariis r(\gis/ transferred them to whitened 
boards, and exhibited them in public. Dionysius, iii. 30, gives the same 
account, but says that Ancus obtained these regulations from the priests. 
Livy, i. 00, slates tliat the two first consuls were created, ‘ ex commentariis 
Ser. Tullii by which he means that the forms were observed wliich had 
been prc'scribed in the private papers of Ser. Tullius; This however was 
doubtless a fiction, founded upon liis reputation as a popular king. For 
the us(' of commentani, in the simsc of private papers, see above, p. 109, 
note 121. In the passage of Cicero pro Ilabir. 5: Cum iste omnes et 
Buppliciorum ct verborum acerbitates non ex memorial vestr^ ac patrum 
vestrorum, sed ex annaliiim monumentis atque ex regum commentariis 
conquisicrit, the w ords regum commentarii mean documents of the regal 
period. 

(162) The following is the chronology of the regal period 763—610 b.c., 
as given by Dionysius, i. 76 : — 
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the extant triumphal Fasti record the triumphs of the kings ; 
anil Dionysius quotes the annals for the date of the death of 
Aruns Tarquinius in the reign of yerviu.s.(^'’®) 

At what time the oral traditions relating to the period of the 
kings began to be reduced into writing, we are unable to 
determine. The records of them, which were made before the 
burning of Rome, 390 B.C., were doubtless rare and meagre in 
the extreme ; and such as there were at this time chiefly perished 
in the conflagration and ruin of the city. It was probably not 
till after this period — that is to say, about 120 years after the 
expulsion of the kings — and above 350 years after the era 
assigned for tlie founilation of the city, that these oral reports — 
these hearsay stories of many generations — began to be entered 
in the registers of the pontifices.(*''’‘) Even when the registration 
began, it was doubtless principally employed about contemporary 
events ; it had an annalistic character, and the history of the 
primitive time was not written till a later period.(’®^) 
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Livy. i. GO, and other ivritcrs agree as to the eum. Cicero, do Hep. ii. 
30, gives it in round numbers at 210 years. Kutropius has 213 years. 
See Fischer, Rom. Zeittafeln, p. 15 ; Sehwegler, vol. i. p. 80G-8. Tlio 
evitiei.sm of Sir Isaac Xewton upon the long reigns of the Roman king.s, is 
' fully examined by ITooke, in his Remarks on the History of the Keven 
Roman King.s, prefixed to his Roman history. Compare Niebuhr, Hist, 
vol. i. n. 912. 

(163) iv. 30. See above, p. 505, n. 95, 

(164) ‘ Tlie legends of the early Roman story are neither historical, 

nor yet coeval witli the subjects which they celebrate Of the 

Roman mind under the kings, Cicero knew no more than we do. He had 
seen no works of that period, whether of historians or of poets ; he liad 
never heard the name of a single individual whose genius had made it 
famous, and bad preserved its memory together with his own. ' Arjjold 
Hist, of Home, vol. i. p. 97, 99. ’ 

(165) Schwegler, vol. i. p. 10, says that the kistoiy of the regal period 
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The history of the entire regal period, as respects both its 
external attestation and its internal probability, is tolerably 
uniform in its character. It is indeed more likely that the latter 
portion of this period of nearly two and a half centuries should 
have been preserved by a faithful oral tradition, until the time 
when the traditionary accounts were reduced to writing, than 
the early portion ; but beyond this general presumption there is 
little to guide our judgment. Niebuhr indeed has drawn a 
broad line between the reigns of Romulus and Numa on the 
one hand, and those of the five last kings on the other. The 
former ho considers to be purely fabulous and poetical ; the 
latter ho regards as belonging to the mythico-historical period ; 
when there is a narrative resting on a historical basis, and most 
of the persons mentioned are reaL(^^®) But it is impossible to 
discover any ground, either in the contents of the narrative, or 
in its external evidence, to support this distinction. Romulus, 


was handed down, not merely for generations but even for centuries, by 
oral tradition. Ho considers it as possible, and even x)robable, that at tlie 
time of lh(5 Decemvirs (451 — 49 b.c.) the Romans knew nothing certain 
respecting the origin of their city. lie thinks that the rape of Lucrctia 
may be true, but that all the details of that event and of the overthrow of 
Tarmtin are llctitions, and that the memory of the real circumstances 
whiem accompanied that catastrophe was extinct, when the annalists wrote; 
ib. j). 803-1. Mr. Newman, Regal Rome, p. l()8-9, thinks tliat our accounts 
concerning the last three kings may be better trusted, but that the aceoiiiUs 
of the earlier reigns are less trustworthy. He considers the reign of 
Nuina as ‘ all but mythical but ho holds that Tulhis and Anciis may he 
real men. He conjectures that sixteen elective kings may have reigned in 
200 years from Numa to Tarquin the Proud. 

(i66) ‘ With Tullus Ilostiiins we reacJi the beginning of a new socle, 
and of a narrative resting on historical ground, of a kind totally difierent 
from the story of the x^veeding period Hist. vol. i. p, 240. ‘The death 
of Numa forms the conclusion ot the first sjcculum, and an entirely new 

X^eriod follo\AS Up to this point we have had nothing except 

X)oetry ; but with Tullus Hostilius a kind of history begins*— that is, ei^ents 
are related which must be taken in general as historicBl, tliough in the 
light in which they are x)r<‘sented to us they are not historical. Thus, for 
example, the destruction of Alba is historical, and so in all x>mbability is 
the reception of the Albans at Romo. The concpiests of Anciis Mareius 
are quite credible ; and they axq^ear like an oasis of real history in the 
midst of fables;* Lect. vol. i. p. 41. Compare above, p. 125, n. 101. 
Schwogler follows Niebuhr in heuding that the two first reigns stand on 
a separate ground, and that history dawns w ith Tullus Hostilius ; ib. 
p. 667*8, 679. As we hare already seen, he thinks that some of the w ars of 
Aucus are historical, and others nctitious. Above, p. 466, n. 187. 

VOL. I. MM 
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indeed, from the form of his name, appears to be a mere per- 
sonification of the city of Rome, and to have no better claim to 
a real existence than Hellen, Danans, ^gyptus, Tyrrhenus, or 
Italus. But Numa Pompilius .stands on the same ground as the 
remaining kings, except that he is more ancient ; and the nar- 
rative of all the reigns, from the first to the last, seems to be 
constructed on the same principles. That the names of the 
kings after Romulus are real, is highly probable during 
the latter reigns much of the history seems to be in the form of 
legendary explanations of proper names ; this has been already 
remarked witli respect to Servius, Egerius, Collatinus, and 
Brutu.s ; and even with respect to the I’arquinian family, it may 
be doubted wliether the similarity of their name to that of the 
city of Tarcpiinii was not the origin of the story of Demaratus 
and the Etruscan origin. The circumstance that the two 
king Tanpiins were both named Lucius, and that it was necessary 
to distinguish them by the epithets of Prisons and v5uperbus,(’‘^‘’) 
raises a presumption that the names ware real. Muller indeed 
regards the irames of the two Tanpiins as mendy representing 


(iCi’j') Niebuhr, indeed, though he considers the rc'igns of the last five 
kings as inythico-historical, yet does not believe their names to be ascer- 
tained. ‘ Tlie names of the kings (he says) are perfectly fictitious ; no man 
can tell liow long the Roman kings reigned, as,we do not know how many 
there were Leel. vol. i. p. -tl. ‘Ancus and Tullus seem to me to bo 
historical personages; but we can scarcely suppose tliat the latter w’a.s 
succeeded by tJie fonner, and that the events assigned to their reigns 
actually occurred iu them ib. p. 47. ‘ For the sake of greater clearness, 

I shall here treat of Tarquinius Priscus and Servius Tullius as if they were 
historical personages, their names representing men who, though not 
known to us, really existed, and in faet serving the same purpose as x, the 
symbol of an unknown magnitude in inathcinaties Lect. vol. i. p. 69. 

(i68) See Schwcgler, ib. p. 677, who considers the origin of the Tar- 
qnins from Tarquinii to be an etymological mythus. On the other hand, 
Mr. Newman, Jlegal Rome. p. 117, thinks that ‘the account given by 
Livy and Dionysius of the origin of the elder Tarquin is simple, natural, 
every way credible.’ 

{169) Dion. Hal. iv. 41, remarks that Tarquin the elder o/nucK/ioc 
ijv riZ viu>ripii> icar‘ rd bvdfiara. Paul. Diac. p. 226 : Priscus Tarquinius 
est flictus, quia priu.s fuit quam Superbus Tarquinius. Schwoglcr, p. 686, 
thinks that we ought to render this appellation not ‘ Tarquin the elder,’ 
but ‘ Tarquin the ancient.’ The question does not seem very important, 

P rovided it is admitted that the epithet is used to distinguish him from 
'arquinius Superbus. 
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the influence exercised by the Etruscan city of Tarquinii in 
Rome at the periods known as their reigns.(3’’®) On the other 
hand, Schwegler considers their reigns to have been a period 
when the influence of Greek ideas and literature predominated 
at Rome and he conjectures that the name Tarquirkius 
may be ecjuivalent with Tarpeiua, that this family derived their 
name from the Tarpeian hill, and that they were so denominated, 
in oral tradition, as being the ‘ Capitoline dynasty/(^7®) 

§ 40 The leading feature of the government during this 
period is that its chief was a king, who obtained his office by the 
election of the people, and the confirmation of the Senate, in the 
same manner in which consuls and other high magistrates were 
appointed after the abolition of royalty ; but that, when once 
fully electetl, he retained his power for life. In the mode of 
succession, the Roman differed from the early Greek kings, whose 
office was hereditary. The Alban kings, likewise, to whom 
the Roman kings traced their origin, are described <as succeeding 
by inheritance and not by election. Romulus is represented 
by Dionysius to have deliberately instituted the method of ap- 
pointing the king by the election of the people and Cicero 
expressly commends the .sagacity of the Romans, in making their 


(170) Etruskcr, vol. i. p. 119. ‘ There are accounts (says Dr. Arnold) 

which represent all the last three kings of Rome, Servius Tullius no less 
than the two Tarcpiins, as of Etruscan origin. Witliout atti'rapling to 
make out their history as individuals, it is probable that the later kings 

ere either by birth or long intercourse closely connected with Etruria, 
inasmuch as at some eai’ly period of the Roman history the religion and 
usages of the Etru.scau8 gave a deep and lasting colouring to those of 
Rome vol. i. i). 56. 

(171) Vol. i. p. 679 — 84. (*7*) Ib. p. 696, note. 

(173) irportpov Sf ijaav liri pt/roTc yipaffi trarpxKai patriXuai ; Thueyd. i. 13. 
So Aristot. Pol. iii. 14, defines the Greek heroic royalties as iKovtrial r* ica» 

■Trnrptoi yiyui/xti'ai Kara v6p,ov. 

(174) Compare Plut. Rom. 27 ; ai»d on the succession from father to 
son, above, p. 369. The Lucaniaus are said by Strabo to have been 
governed by a democratic regimen in peace : but in war the ordinary 
electors created a king ; vi. 2, § 3. This officer doubtless corre^onded 
closely to the Roman dictator. The Veientes are described by Eivy as 
creating a king on an extraordinary occasion ; v, 1. Compare MUIler, 
Etrusker, vol. i. p. 366. A dictator, or elected chief, with absolute 
imporium, was called by the Greeks alo’Vfti’^s. See Aristot, Pol. iii. 14. 

(175) Dion. Hal. ii. 4, 6. Compare Pecker, ii. 1, p. 294, 

mm2 
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king elective, instead of committing the error of Lycurgtis, accord- 
ing to Avhose institutions the kings of Sparta succeeded by the 
title of inheritance.(^"^) 

Although there is not a precise agreement as to the legal 
forms used in the election of the king, the following may be con- 
sidered as the necessary stages in the process, according to the 
several accounts. 1 The appointment of an inteiTex, who con- 
venes the popular assembly, and puts the question to the vote. 
2 Election by the majority of the votes of the people in comitia 
curiata. 3 The consent of the Senate, expressed before or after, 
or before and after, the vote of the people. 4 The occnrrence 
of favourable auspices.(^^') . These forms are represented to have 
been used by the first five kings. Servius acquired tlio throne 
by fraud ; and he was the first to assume the regal power 
without election. though he attempted to cure this (h^fect in 
his appointment by a subse(juent vote of the people. Tai*quinius 
Superbus set aside all constitutional forms, and obtained the su- 
preme power by force. The existence of the interrox under tlio 
commonwealth — a peculiar institution which must be considered 


( 176 ) Quo quideni tempore iiovus ilie populus vidit tarueu id, (piod 
fugil Lacedaunonium Lyeurginn, (pii regein non deli^eiuhiin dux it (si 
modo hoc in Lyeurgi potestate potuit esse), sed ha))en(fum, (pialiscunque 
id ft)ret, qui mode esset Herculis stirpe geueyatus. Nostri illi, ctiam turn 
agrestes, viderunt virtutem et sapientiam regeilcm, non progeniom, quau-i 
oportere ; De Itep. ii. 12. 

( 177 ) See Dion. Ilal. iv. 80, who makes a decree of tlie Senate the first 

atop. Livy, i. 17, gives the formula used by the irdeiTex, in addressing the 
popular assembly, in the following words : ‘ Quod bonum, faustum, 

felixque sit, (iuirites, regem create; ita Pat ril ms visum est. Patros deinde, 
si dignum qui seeundus ab Komulo uumeretur crearitis, amdores fient.’ 
According to this fonuula, the Senate first authorize the election, and after; 
wards exerciso a veto upon the person elected. In describing the election 
of Tulltis Hostilius, Livy says: ‘Regem populus jussit; Patros auctoros 
faoti ;* i. 22. Afterwards: ‘Ancum Marcium regem populus creavit : 
Patres fuere auctores i. 32. Por the election of Tarquinius, he merely 
says; Ingenti consensu populus Romanus regiiaro jussit, i. 35, without 
mentioning the confirmation of the Senate, Cicero describes three stages : 
1 The ejection by the people in comitia curiata ; 2 The confirmation by 
the Senate ; 3 The lex curiata de imperio, passed after the election : 
Rep. ii. 13, 17, 18, 20 . The latter seems to be considered by Iiim a merely 
formal proceeding. 

( 178 ) Primus injussu popiili, voluntate Patrum regnavit; Livy, i. 41. 
'Primus injussu populi regnavisse traditur ; Cic, Rep. ii. 21 . See above, 
n. 43. 
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as a relic of the regal period — proves that the ancient royalty 
must have l)een elective ; for if the succession had been hereditary* 
no interregnum would have occurred, and no such ofl&cer would 
have been reqTiisite. Nevertheless, we find throughout the 
history of the kings, traces of the admission of a hereditary 
right to the throne. Romulus is chosen king because he is of 
the royal family of Alba, the metropolis* of Rome Numa 
married Tatia, the daughter of Titus Tatius, the colleague of 
Romulus in the royalty Marcius, who married Pompilia, the 
daughter of Numa, is said to have contested the kingdom with 
Tullus Hostilius, and, being defeated in the election, to have 
starved himself to death.(^”^) Ancus Marcius is the grandson of 
Numa, and he is reported to have murdered Tullus Hostilius and 
his suns, in order to prevent the latter from succeeding to the 
thronc.(’^") Tarquinius Priscus is guardian to the young children 
of Ancus, anil he obtains his election by sending them out of the 
way, until he has been able to canva.ss the people for their 
votes.('^'’) Ultimately, these pretenders succeed in putting him 
to death ; though they fail in securing the ihrone.(^“^) Servius 
is the son-in-law of Tarquinius Priscus, and obtains the crown by 
the assistance of Tanaquil, liis queen ; and he is deposed and 
murdered by the son of the previous king, who is moreover his 
own son-in-law. . That the ancient writers should have intro- 


{ 179 ) In Dion. Hal. ii. 4, the jMsopleare dcsoribed as choosing Romulus 
rov re fiaaiXeiov yivovc tvtKa Ktil dperijg. See above, p. 411. 

( 180 ) Plut. Nuin. 3. Above, p. 453. 

( 181 ) Pint. Num. 21. See above, p. 453, n. 141. 

( 182 ) Above, p. 4(51. 

( 183 ) Jam filii prop© puberom atatem erant: eo magis Tarquinius 
insiarc, ut quairi primum coinitia regi ereando iierent. (Juibus indictis, 
sub tenipuB pueros veualum ablegavit ; Livy, i. 36. 

( 184 ) Livy, i. 40, describes the sons of Ancus as deciding to kill the 
king himself, liecauae if they killed Servius, his widow would marry again, 
and Tarquin would bo able to leave the eiown to bis new son-in-law. J3eo 
above, p. 484, u. 4-1. In iv. 3, Canuleius speaks of it as remarkable 
tlmt L. Tarquin, a stranger from Tarquinii, vivis liberis Anci rogem factum. 
In Died. X. 1, Tarquinius Superbus reproaches Servius with having 
deprived him of the throne, which Mas due to him by legitimate 
succession. A similar taunt occurs in Dionysius, above, p. 6 O 6 . Re* 
sjiccting Servius and the sous of Tarquinius Priscus, see p. 5U3, n. 90. 
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duced these allusions to a hereditary succession is natural ; for the 
Roman kingdom appears to be the only instance in antiquity of a 
scries of elective Icings. 

Again ; although so much regard is sliown to hereditary de- 
scent in the succession to the throne, yet the choice of the 
pooj)le falls more than once upon a foreigner — a circumstance 
for which no adequate explanation can be given. Thus Numa 
is fetched from the Sabine town of Cures, while the two Tarquiiis 
and Servius are of Etruscan birtli.(’^®) 

It IS expressly stated that the constitutional powers of the 
Roman king were very limited, and that no measure of legislation, 
no decision of war or peace, and not even any important ad- 
ministrative or judicial act, could take place without the consent 
of the St'iiate and ])oople. (*''") The constitution of-Hervins, with 
its elaborate system of voting, implies a complete development 
of the jtopular power ; and thO system which it superseded is 
described as having been still move democratic. Yet tlio history 
is exclusively concerned with the king’s exploits : not even in 
the annals of an oriental state could ho occupy a more exclusive 
attention ; there is no independent action in the Senate or the 
people : the Romans are mere nndistinf’inshed units, were pas- 
sive and unnamed instniim'nts in tiie king's I lands. If the 


CiH-) Mill, OH Cif. ii, 17, <ia\s : • Prof-rto, ct.si Itoniani rci’c'^ 

suflr:ii'ii:( tiihilniniinis nitiunciii co^^iiiitiouis iii us 

cTi'iUiiti.', luiliitaiu c“sst‘ \ Klnnus.’ 

(iH6) Sec Livy, i. 31; iv. 3. 

(1H7) U ntors (lifliT aa to time when the rest rictioua on the royal 
pr<To;fatn c w ♦‘I’c introduced. Lnv atul IhoniaiuH ronecive them to liav(' 
CMsti d troin the ixg.nmn.!:. Tncitiis, on the other hand, .snya tliat Konnilus 
was an ai ulrarj king, tuid that tlw lii>t limits on the roaal omniputema’ 

IV '*'• J’oiii])onius, in the passage in tlic 

igi‘8 , I. akes a similar view ; Initio civitatia nostne populna sine lego 
prinimn agert- instituit, onininqiie tuMin a rogibus 
guberiiabantur ; §1. tpiod ad rnayistratus attinct, initio civitatia liujus 
constat rogcH oninem potc.staU-m Itabiiiase ; {ill. 

t.says Nichuhr) is mentioned by unnio in 
the leg^d.sof Tillius and 1 ho thro,, following kings;' Hist, vol.^i. p. 2 .U. 

1 ® '»•<•••«« “> 
tlu* r fxtant. Jri <lie Dialogiao of 

of If «.s c\]>rc8Ninj^ hin Aurprifit* ftt tlio obscurity 

Ot tlu. early Uoniuri history for that the name of tl o father of Ancus 
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first six kings had been as absolute and uncontrolled despots as 
the last Tarquin, they could not, to all appearance, have enjoyed 
a more ample authority. They make laws, they wage wars, they 
govern the state, without the smallest sign of opposition, or of a 
conflicting will, or of a dissentient voice, from a single citizen. 
If the constitution had been as it is described to us, such a state 
of things could not have occurred. Powers, such as those which 
are attributed to the Senate and people under the kings, never 
slumber ; if we had an authentic history of the period, and 
the form of government had been such as is represented, some 
traces of the active exercise, as well as of the legal existence, of 
these powers would infallibly be visible. 

The shutting of the palace by Tanaciuil after the murder of 
Tarquinius Prisons is an event suflieiently probable, if we suppose 
the government to be despotic. But it is an incident uh- 
suit'ed to an elective kingdom ; nor is there any sufficient 
explanation of the means by which Tarquinius Superbus con- 
verts a limited royalty into a despotism. For such a change, 
something more is necessary than the mere will of the ruler. 

The legal powers of the crown were limitetl, and all the 
kings up to Tarquinius Superhus kept within the prescribed 
bounds ; the character and operation of the government during 
the royal ijeriod was therefore popular ; and the people are not 
desorihtd as submitting unwillingly to the establislieJ rule, or as 
de.siring a change. Servius, in jiarticulur, is xepresented as a po- 
pular king, who ofi’ered to resign the insignia of his office into the 
hands of the community ; and who meditated the abolition of the 

Atarcius is not recorded : Seipio llieu answ ers ; ‘ Ita est ; sed tciiiporum 
illoruiu tanluin I'ere regiuji illustrata sunt uoiuiua ii. 18. This passage is 
referre,d to by Sen. Bpist. 108, § 30. See above, p. 465, u. 181. 

(i 8 y) Thus the death of Philip V. of Maeedoii uas concealed by 
Calligeues the physician, until Perseus was ready to seize the power; 
Livy, xl. 66-7. The death of Ptolemy Philopator w as in like uianuor 
eoneealod for a considerable time by his profligate favourites; Justin, xxx. 2. 
iiivia conci'iiled the death of Augustus, in order to give Tiberius time to 
arrive : Tae. Ann. i. 5 ; Dio Cass. Ivi. 31. Similar incidents haVe occurred 
in Oriental palaces. 

( 190 ) Sallust, Cat. 6 , says of the Homan kings: ‘ Jmperium legitimum, 
nomou imperii 1 ‘egium habebaiit.* 
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kingly office, and the substitution of annual magistrates ; whence 
he became the idol of plebeians in later timea In the debate 
about the negotiation with the plebeians on the First Secession, 
in Dionysius, the consuls say that from the foundation of the city, 
the Senate had the chief power in everything, except the election 
if magistrates, the making of laws, and questions of peace and 
war ; in all of which the people by its votes was 8upreme.(^®') 
This statement implies that the jiower of the Senate and people 
had been the same, in those respects, before and after the expul- 
sion of the kings. At a somewhat later date, Aliuucius, one of 
the consuls, is rojirt'seiited as saying that the Senate, even under 
the kirig.s, had always liad the initiuti\«' with respect to bringing 
measures before fJie pojud.ir a.ssembly,{ Coriolanns is intro- 
duced as declaring that the original govt>rnnu‘nt of Home W'as 
mixed of royalty and arl.stocracy. which remuiiual until Tarquiu 
couvertt'd it into a despot i sin. C. Claudius is repre.s(>nted as 
saying, soon after tlie fall of the Decemvirs, that the kings 
had ntver encroached upon the rights of the Senate.(i’’‘) 
AVe are moreover exjaesvsly told that the power of the 
dictator was greater than that of the kings.('''’’J Brutus, 
in deliberating with liucrctius and (Jollatinus on the measures 
to be adopte<l, says that when they have expelled Tanjuin, 
they will consider wdiat is the best ^ form of government ; if 
indeed any form is better than that which Romulus and Numa 
and the other kings have handed down to them, and under which 
Rome had been great and prosperous, and .acquired extensive 
power.(^‘-''®) Livy expressly remarks that the deed of Brutus 
would have been premature, if it had been committed in one of 
the former reigns ; and that the state would have derived no 
benefit from the abolition of royalty if it had taken place in the 
time of any of the other kings.(*®') The reign of Tarijuinius 

(191) Dion. Hal. vi. 66. (*92) Ib. vii. 38 . (*9,3) Ib. viii. 6. 

(194) Ne regos quidein majestatem snmini ordiiiis imminuisso ; 
Livy, iii. 63 . 

(195) Dion. Hal. v. 71 . (196) Ib. iv. 73 . 

(197) Ncque anibigilur quin Brutus idem, quitaiiium glorijc, Superbo 
exacto rcge, meruit, pessimo puldieo id facturus fuerit, si libcrtatis 
iiumatura; eupidine prionim alien i regnuiu extorsisset ; ii. 1. 
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Superbus is said to have lasted only twenty-five years, out of the 
244 years assigned as the duration of the regal period ; and yet 
the change from the royal to the consular government is de- 
scribed to have been as important in its consequences as if the 
Romans had never before enjoyed liberty, and as if they had 
relieved themselves from a long continued line of hereditary 
despots. The expulsion of Tarquin, and the abolition of his 
usurped power, would naturally confer a great benefit on the 
generation who smarted under his nile ; but the alteration of the 
form of government, as it is described to us, has no greater extent 
than this ; that the popular rights suppressed by him were re- 
stored, and that the powers of the king elected for life were divided 
between two consuls annually elected. (^'•”’) Hence it has been not 
unreasonably conjectured that the previous kings had,likeTarquin, 
exercised their power in a tyrannical nianner.(-"") Such a suspi- 
cion however is quite inconsistent with the account which comes 
to us as the history of the first six reigns. 

In many of the Greek states, when the political powers of the 
ancient heroic king were gradually stripped from him, the royal 
office remained, but with no other functions than those of making 


( 19 H) Nam quvim a priiuo iirbis ortu, reifiis institntis partim etiam 
legibus, auspicia, ca-rimoiiuv. comitia, provocationes, palnim consilium, 
equituni peditumque clcscriptio, tota res inilitaris, divinitus csset constitiita ; 
turn prf><j[ro 8 sio adniirabilis incredibilisque cursus ad omuem exccllcntiam 
factiis est, doniiiiatu ro^io rcpublica libcrala ; Cic. Tuse. Disp. iv. 1 . Sed 
civita.s incrcdibile memoratu est. adepts libortatc, quantum brevi crevorat ; 
taut a cupido glorisa incosscrat ; Sallust, Cat. 7. Those passages may Ite 
compared with tlio remarks of Herodotus, upon the sudden spring in 
national jiower and energy which the Athenians made when they were 
relieved from the despotic ride of the Pisistratidm, and began to be governed 
by equal laws; v. 78. An attempt to explain the views of the Homans 
respecting the aci^uisition of liberty by the expulsion of the kings, is made 
by Uecker, ii. 1 , p. 360. 

( 199 ) Libertatis autem origiuem inde magis quia annuum imperium 
consularc factum cat, quam quod deminutum (piiilquam sit ex regiA 
potestate, numeros ; Livy, ii. 1. Quippe ex perpetuo aunuum placuit, 
ex siugutari duplex, no potestas solituoine vel mor& corruniperctur ; 
Ifloms, i. 9. 

(aoo) Sed Bomani quanta mala per ducentos quadraginta et trea annos 
continua ilia rogum doiniuatioue pertiderint, non solum nnins regis expulsio, 
verum etiam ejuratio regii noiniuis et potestatis ostendit. Num si unius 
tantum siqierbia fuisset in CulpA, ipsum solum oportuisset expelli, servata 
regiA dignilate melioribus ; Orosius, Hist. ii. 4. See above, p. 430, n. 80. 
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certain sacrifices, or performing certain religious rites, on behalf of 
the state.(-'’') Thus the King-archon of Athens was a relic of this 
nature ; and the descendants of Androclus, the founder of Ephe- 
sus, bore in after times the title of kings, were honoured with 
certiiin royal insignia, and administered the rites of Ceres of 
Eleusis.(*"^) A similar officer, entitled the King of the Sacrifices 
(Rex Sacrifieuhis), existed at Rome ; his functions were purely 
religious, and he was entirely devoid of political power or im- 
portance. His office is stated to have been instituted for the 
purpose of preventing the existence of any regret for the 
kings. (~®^) Such a feeling is conceivable, if the regal power 
is gradually extinguished by easy steps, and voluntary concessions. 
But where a royal family is expelled by a forcible revolution, 
and the form of government is changed, under the influence 
of active resentment, and a sense of recent oppression, it is 
difficult to account for the creation of such an office. ("'’*) The 
Athenians would not have wished to establish any such memorial 
of the rule of the Pisistratidae, or the KSyi'acusans of that of the 
Dionysii. It has indeed lieen conjectured by Isiebuhr, on other 
ground.^, that the change from the royal to the consular form of 
goverunient w'as made gra<lually, and by a mutual compro- 
mise. But no such hypothesis can })c reconciled with the 

accounts which we have received as the history of the period. 
The forcible expulsion of the Tanjuins is inseparably connected 
with the in.stitution of the consular govenmient : and although 

( 201 ) See aboTc, p. 105. ( 202 ) Strabo, xiv. 1, §3. 

(203) Quia qutedflD) sacra publica per ipsos regee faetiiata erant, no 
nbiubi regum desideiHuin eseet, regent Hnerilienluia creant ; Livy, ii. 2. 

iittiit) Ik woWutv Kai fitydKwy aiTtin yfvofitrot rol^ Koivciic ‘rr\iny^iuatv 

ico^ca* oi ^vXdrreip rovvo^ia Tfjc otJitvdr t) ^ta^kvy \(wi'oPf 

^iovXofuvoi, Tov{;i^)iKl^dvTa^ rt Kai oituvondvTn^ kKlXtvrraVy &r.; tiioli. Hal. V. 1; 
ef. iv. 74. See also Plut. Qua'st. ICoin. 03, \^lio toinpaivs the Greek and 
KoTHaii practices. 

(204) M. Horatius Barliatiis, in liis speech at tlu' liine of itie decemvirs, 
in Livy, iii. 39, explains the institution of the King of the tSacrifiees, by 
Baying that the people, tlioiig]i indignant against Tanpiin, were not weary 
of the nanw of Icing: *Ncc nottiims lioniinoB turn pertasum esse; quippo 
quo Jovem appeliari fas sit, quo Kojnulum condifcprem iirbis, deincepsquo 
reges apptdlatos, quod saerts etiarn, ut soJemne, retentum sit/ 

(203) llUt. vol. i. p. 618, 538. 
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a different course of events may appear to us more probable, we 
are not at liberty, without some positive evidence, to assume 
it to have really happened. Muller indeed supposes that the 
reigns of the two Tarquins represent, in symbolical language, 
the political ascendancy of the Etruscan city of Tarquinii over 
Rome ; and that this ascendancy is for a time interrupted by the 
invasion of Servius, or Mastarna, an Etruscan general from Vol- 
sinii, who is unfriendly to the influence of Tarquinii, and 
introduces different principles of government In the expitlsion 
of the Tanpiins from Rome he sees only the overthrow of the 
predominance of Tarquinii, which was probably eflfected by the 
arms of Lars Porsena of Clusium.(*”^) But conjectures which 
depart thus widely from the traditionary accounts are not ad- 
missible : if the narrative handed down to us is not worthy of 
belief, it must be rejected ; but if an attempt is made to recon- 
struct a history upon hypotheses, all fixed standard of credibility 
is wanting, and we shall have as many different versions of the 
events as there are successive historians. 

The detailed history of the Roman kings represents them as 
elective, with limited and not with arbitrary powers, and as the 
heads of a constitution in which the Senate ami people each bear 
an important part. Nevertheless we meet at other times with 
statements founded on a different view of the Roman royalty. 
Thus Appius alludes to the plebeians liaving been relieved from 
the taxes which they formerly paid to the kings, and Ifom the 
bodily punishments which were inflicted upon them, if they did 
not speedily obey the orders given them. (■"'’*) We are likewise 
told, in reference to the decemviral legislation, that the kings 

( 206 ) Etruakcr, vol. i. p. 117 — 123, 203, 380-8. Strabo, instead of 
conceiving Rome as subject, to Etruria under lUo Tarquins, speaks of 
Tarquinius Superbu-s as having embellished Etniria out of Roman resources. 
lK6(Tp.rj(Tt (V oiV Ti)i' Tvp(i7trim» Kai avrv£ Kai o Trarfjn 6 (vjropt^ 

Stjjjnotfpyo^if ruiv trvvaKoXov^ijaavrwv otKoOtv, u H rmt; tK rijg a^opftdtQ ; 

V. 2 , ^ 2 . Tan[innius J^riscUH k tleijcribed by iJionysius as delealing the 
Etruficanrt, ami rocoiving their hoiuagc ; iii. 57 - b 2 . Livy says that 
Tarquinius Supcrbiis renewed the treat;f with the Etruscans; i. 55. 
Miiller’s hypothesis respecting the Tarquijiian rule at Home is rejected 
by Schweglvr, vol. L p. 6/9/ 

(3oy) Dion. Hal. vi. 24. 
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used to exercise an nrbitrary jurisdiction -without written 
laws:(""’^) and, again, that their power was irresponsible. 

The accounts moreover of the influence by which Tai-quin was put 
down do not quite harmonize : thus at one time we are told that 
he was ex 2 )elled by the heads of the aristocracy, at another, that 
the people assisted tlie patricians in eflecting his expulsion. ("*’) 

If we abstain from arbitrary hypothesis, tuid adhere to the 
history w^liich we liave received from antiquity, it is inipos.sible 
that a clear and consistent idea of the goveniment of Rome 
during the regal period .should be formed. All the events have 
a legendary cljaracter, and there is no firm fooling for the hi.s- 
torical iiKpiirer. The narrative does not bear tbe marks of 
having been founded on the reconls of observatir>ns made by eye 
an<l ear-w'itnes.ses, who wore present at the successive event.s. 
Such a narrative, though, derived from the I’eports of vai ious and 
unconnected j)eison.s, must, if it be properly constructed, be in- 
telligible and coherent ; because the events which it records 
have a real internal unity, and are connected by a continuous 
thread of cau.sjrtion. The narrative which is ])resented to us 
seems rather to have been fornietl out of insulated legends — and 
other records of traditionary stories— containing an uncertain 
and indeterminable amount of real fact, and intended, in many 
instance.s, to exjjlain the names of persons, places, and public 
monuments, and the existence of laws and usages, civil and 
religiou.s. 

The constitutional accounts of the regal period are peculiarly 
confu.sed and contradictory ; not only are the desci*ij>tions of the 
constitution inconsistent with the accounts of the acts of the suc- 
cessive kings, btit the general cbaracteri.stics attributed to the 

( 208 ) Jlion. Hal. X. 1. 

(209) Jb. xi. 41, the regal office is described as an dvvntvffvvot npxv- 
Tacitus, Ana. iii. 26, considers the jiouers of tlio Roman kings to liavo 
been unlimited until the reign <>l' S( rvins, Qui [consulcs] tainen ne per 
omnia regiam potestatem sibi vindicarent. lege lal.4 factum cst ut ab eis 
provocatio eauet; Pomponins, § 10. Tine implies that there wjis no appe^ 
from tbe kiuKS. Sec above, n. 187. 

(310) Dion. DaV. v'Vii. 5 , in V\»e <>C Coriolanns. 

( 211 ) Dion. Hal. v. 65 ; vii. 41 ; x. 38. 
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government arc inconsistent with each other. It has been sup- 
posed that the oral traditions of the Roman constitution were 
more faithful and trustworthy than the oral traditions of parti- 
cjdar events and exploits. It seems, Irowever, on the contrary, 
that the traditions of the constitution were indistinct and inac- 
curate ; whereas, individual acts of generosity, courage, and 
patriotism, or of cruelty an<l oppression, were more likely to live 
in the popular memory. ^ 

The predominant belief of the Romans concerning their 
regal government was, that the power of the kings was limited 
by constitutional checks ; that the chief institutions of the Re- 
public, namely, the Senate an<l the Popular A.ssembly, existed in 
combination with the royalty, and were only suspended by the 
lawless de.spotisrn of the second Tarquin. Occasionally however 
we mof't with the idea that the kings were absolute ; the later 
notion of a king — ^that which existed in the minds of the con- 
spirators who murdered Ca3sar — was sometimes transferred to tho 
old royalty. Tlie Roman kingdom therefore was alternately con- 
ceived as democratic and <lespofic. 

The former is the view taken by Dionysius. He represents 
Romulus as dividing the entire free community, consisting of 
patricians and plebeians, into thirty cui’iie, and he states that 
each citizen had an ccpial vote within his curia. He further de- 
scribes the people, in comitia curiata, as empowered to elect 
magistrates, make laws, and decide concerning peace and war, 
upon the proposal of the king, and with the consent of the 
Senate. Servius, according to Dionysius, tempered the 

(212) Soc It uhiuo and Niolmlir cited above, p. 113 — 5. ScL\voj;lcr, 
vol. i. p. 41, 07. 

(213) Dr. Arnold says of tlie latter part of the regal period, that, 

‘ although some real eleunuits exist, yet the geni'i’id picture before us is a 
mere fantasy j’ Uist. of Home, vol. i. j). 49. In p. 48 lie remarks : ‘ Tho 
stories of the two Tarquiuii and of Servius Tullius are so much more 
disappointing than those of tho earlier kings, inasmuch as they seem 
at 111 st to wt*ar a more historical charac'Uu*, and as they really contain mtndi 
that is undoubtedly time, but yet, when e.xamined, they are found not to 
he history, nor can any one attach n hat is real in them to any of the real 
persons by whom it was effected ; ’ p. 48. 

(214) Dion. Hal. ii. li; tv. 20. 
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democratic purity of this constitution by his system of centuries, 
in whicii tlie votes were so arranjjed that the wealthy few prepou- 
tleratod over the poor many, and he thus infused into the govern- 
ment an aristocratic element wdiich did not before exi8t(^^'') 

A view of the primitive Roman constitution has however 
been proisounded by Niebuhr, and adopted by most of his suc- 
cessors, which makes it neitlier <lemooratic nor despotic, hnd thus 
enters upon an entirely new and hypothetical ground. This 
view is, that the curim consisted exclusively of patricians ; that 
they Constituted the original poiwlus or sovereign community, 
and that the plebeian body stood without both the curia; and the 
pop\dus.(-^‘’) According to this hypothesis, therefore, the original 
Roman constitution was a close oligarchy, presided over by a king 

The curim and comitia curiata were among the institutions 
w’hich in the later ages of the Republic had become antiquated ; 
which had lost their original substance and practical efficacy, and 
had become forms, with merely a religious signification. Hence 
there was nothing in their existing state which explained their 
original character. The only express testimony which we h.ave 
in relation to their primitive constitution, that of Dionysius, re- 
presents them as democratic, not as aristocratic bodies ; the 
same historian describes the tribunes of the plebs as having been 
originally elected in comitia curiata, a statement wdiich is con- 
firmed by Cicero. 

The arguments by which it is attempted to prove that the curije 
were aristocratic bodies, and consisted exclusively of patricians, 
are all indirect and conj(>ctural no trace of any such idea 

( 215 ) 111 . iv. 20 . Compare Schwcglor, vol. i. p. 621; Niebuhr, TIiat. 
vol, ii. p. 222. Above, p. 497. 

( 216 ) See Niebiilir, vol. i.u.32'l> — 7 ; Becker, ii. 1 , p. 136, 372; Schwe- 
gler, vol. i. p. 622— 8 ; Arnold, Hiat. vol. i. p. 28. Tliia view ia likewiao 
adoptt'd by Mr. Newman, in his Essay on the Comitia Curiata in the 
Cla.‘«sic*al Jvfuaeum, vol. vi. p. 99 . This Essay contains an excellent appre- 
ciation of Niebuhr’s method of dealing with historical evidence. 

( 217 ) See Dion. Hal. vi. 89. ix. 41 ; Cic. pro Com. ii. ; below, eh. xii. 
§ 32. Compare Becker, ii. 2, p. 254, who rejects this statement as 
erroneous. 

( 218 ) See Schwegler, ib. p. 622 — 8, where they are summed up with 
great clearness. The non-cxistenoe of the right of marriage between 
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is to be found in any ancient writer, or even in any modern 
writer prior to Niebuhr. It is indeed highly improbable 
. that the constitution of Rome, in the eighth century before 
Christ, was democratic ; but if we reject the positive testimonies 
respecting those early times, we must be contented to remain in 
ignorance concerning them, and not attempt to supply the void 
by arbitrary conjectures and hypothetical constructions of our 
own. 

41 Independently of the political and military history of 
the kings, there is also connected with the regal period a topo- 
graphical history of the city of Rome. The process by which 
the famous seven hills were successively aggregated into one city 
is ilescribed as having been accomplished during the first five 
reigns. The foundation of Romulus is related to have been on 
the Palatine hill and the boundaries of the pomoeriuin of 


patricians and pl(‘heians, which Scliwegler uses as a proof that both were 
not in the original curias, lias no bearing on this qui»ation ; as the prohibition 
is stated to have been introduced by the twelve tables : see below, ch. xii, 
§ 56. Tlio identity of ihe a urf or pafrum with the lex curiafa de Imperh^ 
which IS tlic main support of this hypothesis, is itself a hypothesis, and is 
not proved by the argument of Pecker, ii. 1, p. 311 — 2(3. The celebrated 
passage of Cicero, Dc Leg. Agr. ii. 11, shows that the lex curiata do imperio 
was originally the subject of a popular vote, and tliat it was difierent from 
the confiriiiation either of the Senate or the patricians. See Marquardt, 
Ilandbucli, iii. 3 , p. 18G. 'Hie lex curiata do imperio was proposed to tlie 
eomitia curiata. according to the regular practice, in 308 b.c. ; Livy, ix. 
38. Cainillus is described by Livy as liaviug been recalled from exile by 
the eomitia curiata, and appointed dictator jussu populi ; v. 40. The latter 
was irregular. Camillus afterwards describes the eomitia curiata as relating 
to military attairs ; ‘ Coraitia curiata, qiue rem militarem continent ;* v.52. 
Aiipius Claudius, in his speech at the time of the Lieiuian rogations, 
speaks of the Senate as confirming the act of the eomitia curiata : ‘ nec 
centuriatis nec curiatis comitiis patres auctores fiaiit,* iy. 41. The latter 

S assage is a clear proof that Livy conceived the ‘ auctoritas patruui’ to be 
istinct from an act of the eomitia curiata. 

{ 219 ) It is possible that the word may have originally signified 

the patricians without the idebeians ; it certainly seems to require tliis 
sense in the oracle in Livy, xxv. 12 ; Praetor is qui jus populo plehiquc 
dabit summum. See Newman, ib. p. 114. But it is equally certain that 
popnlm in Livy and the other Roman historians, and in Dionysius, 
is used by them in the received acceptation of those words ; and we are 
not entitled to assume that they did not understand their own language, 
or that of the historians whoso writings they used. See Becker, ii, 1 , 
p. 130, 300 ; Schwegler, vol. i. p. 620. The meaning affixed by Niebuhr 
populm is rejected by Bubiuo, ib. p. 260, 

( 220 ) Comiiare Schwegler, vol. i. p. 726 — 30. TJie Palatine was tho 
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Romulus round its base, were shown in the time of Tacitus.("'^) 
The Palatine, the Aventine, and the Capitoline hills are also 
described as having been fortified in the same reign ; and when 
the joint kingdom of Romulus and Tatius was formed, the sub- 
jects of the former are said to have occupied the Palatine and 
the Cailian, those of Tatius the Capitoline and Quirinal hills. (^2") 
It is nevertheless stated that Niima first added the Quirinal hill 
to the city, and fortified it.('^‘*) The accounts respecting the in- 
corporation of the Cailian hill are likewise divergent ; for the 
arrival of Cseles, who is supposed to have given his name to the 
hill, is placed under different reigns.("-‘) Livy and Eutrojiius 
state that the Caslian was added by Tullus,('^ ’) while Cicero and 
Strabo affirm that both the Cielian and Aventine were added 
by Aucus ;(-“•*) as to the latter hill, agreeing with Dionysius.(“"') 
The Viminal and Esquiline hills are reported to have been an- 
nexed by Servius, which completes the number of seven : some 
writers however include the Quirinal among the additions of 


station of Roranlus when he took the augury of tlic city, tlie Aventine of 
Tiemus. hivy, i. 6; Dion. Hal. i. 8t). Aa to flie Palatine being tlie 
original settlement, see the pas.sages in Beeker, vol. i. p. 93 ; Sehwegler, 
p. ti2. Compare Ovid ; 

IIi(*loeus e.st Vestao, qui Pallacla seiwat ct ignem, 

Hie Jiiit antiqui regia parva Kuniaj. 

Imle petens dextram. Porta est, ait, ista Palati ; 

Hie Stator, hoc prim uni condifa lloma loco est. 

Trist. iii. 1, 29—32. 

Tlomuliis Marti-s films, ultus injiirias avi, Romam urbem Parilihus iu 
Palatio condidit ; Veil. i. H, Sec aliove, p. 38(5, 390. 

(221) Ann. xii. 24. Compare Gcll. xiii. 14. 

(222) Dion. Hal. ii. 3(5 — 50. According to Strabo v. 3, § 7, the Capi- 
toline, Palatine, and Quirinal were the three hills fortified in the reign of 
Romulus. VaiTo stated that the Aventine was assigned by Romulus to 
the Sabines ; Serv. Mn. vii. G57. 

(223) Ib. 62. 

(224) Livy, i. 30. Dionysius, iii. 1, apparently for^ettinf? his former 
account, also says that Tullus included the Cajlian. Compare Sehwegler, 
p. 674, u. 2. Above, p. 508. 

(223) Livy, i. 30; Eutrop. i. 4. Victor de Vir, 111. 4, makes the same 
statement. 

(226) Cic. de Bep. ii. 18 ; Strab. ubi sup. 

(227) Dion. Hal. iii. 43. Eutroxiius, i. 6, and Victor, ib. 5, say that the 
Aventine and Janieulum were the hills added by Aneus, 
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Serviiis,(^^®) The fortification of Janiculum on the northern 
bank of the river is ascribed to Ancus,(^^®) who is also said to 
have founded Ostia The ancient wall of the city, which was 
extant in the historical ages of Rome, was attributed to Servius, 
who is said to have first included the seven hills within a single 
rampart. The building of the city wall is however also attri- 
buted to*Tarquinius Priscus.(^^^) Another portion of fortification, 
of which Servius has the credit, is ascril^d by Pliny to Tar- 
quinius Superbus. That the Palatine hill was tho original 
centre of the city, may be considered as established •by the loca- 
lity of the pomoerium, the boundaries of which sacred precinct 
were likely to be preserved by a faithful and continuous tradi- 
tion but with regard to the successive annexation of the 
other hills, the accounts are so confused and inconsistent, that 
no reliance can be placed upon them. Some writers inde'ed 

(228) Dion. Hal. iv. 13 ; Strabo, ubi sup. According to Livy, i. 44, 
Servius added the Quirinal and Viminal, and improved the Esquiliae. 
Victor, de Vir, 111. 7, mentions all three. 

(229) Dion. Hal. iii. 46 ; Livy, i. 33 ; Victor, c. 5. 

(230) Dion. Hal. iii. 44 ; Livy, i. 33 ; Cic. Rep. ii. 18 ; Victor, c. 6 ; 
Eutrop. i. 6 ; Florus, i. 4, 

(231) u dh TvWioCf rove V^rra Xo^ovg TTipiiXafitv^ &c, 

Dion. Hal. iv, 14. Aggero et fossisr et muro circumdat urbem ; Livy, i. 
44. Victor, de Vir. 111. c. 7, says : J^gerem fossasquo fecit, leaving out 
the wall. Eutronius, i. 7, has only ; Foasas circa murum duxit. 

Concerning the walls of Servius Tullius, see Becker, vol. i. p. 126 ; 
Bunbury, in the Classical Journal, vol. iii, p, 345. 

( 232 ) Dion, Hal, ii. 67 ; Livy, i. 36 — 38. IVI^irum lapideum ui'bi cir- 
eumdedit ; Victor, e. 6, Mures fecit et cloacas ; Eutroj). i, 6. According 
to Florus, the city wall was built by Ancus : igitur et muro moenia amplexus 
est ; i. 4. 

(233) Tlie strong fortification between the Estjuiline and CoUine gates 
is attributed by Strabo, v. 3, § 7, to Servius (see Dion. Halv 1X^68) : but 
Pliny, N. H. iii. 9, says of the city ; clauditur ab oriente ajggore Tarquinii 
Superbi, inter prima opere mirabili. Namque cum muris aaqhavit, qua 
maxime patebat aditu piano. Compare Becker, vol. L p. 171. 

(2,^4) Tacitus, ubi sup., evidently considers the pomoorium, the limits 
of which he describes, to have been the original pomcerium of Romulus. 
Livy, i, 44, however, speaks of the pomoerium being advanced by Servius. 
Compare Beeker, ib. p: 92 ; Bunbury, ib. p. 341 ; Schweglcr, i. 1, p. 449. 
Under the Empire, the Aventine was the only one of the seven hills 
excluded from the pomoerium. Various reasons were ass4jned for tMs 
circumstance : the Reason which Messala preferred wfw, that it was the hill 
on which Remus took his unfavourabld auspices against Romulus. Gell. 
N. A. xiii. 14. Above, p. 390. 
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conceived all the seven hills as included in the original city of 
Komulus. 


( 23 I)) Serviiis, on ^n. vi. 781, says : Nam Kraiidis est inde dnbitalio ; 
et alii dicuut., brovos sej^tcm colliculos a Roinulo inrlusos, qni taincn aliis 
nominibus appellabantur. Alii volunt hos ipsos, qui nunc sunt, a Itomuio 
iuclusos, id est, Falatinum, Quirinalem, Avenlinum, Coeliuin, Viininalom, 
-lEsquilinum, et .Tanicularem. Alii vcro volunt, lios quidem fuisso aliis 
nommibus appellatos, quse mutata sunt postea. * 
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Page 6, note 13. Since this sheet was printed, I have, through the 
kindness of a friend, obtained an account of tlie second edition of the 
Dissertation of Beaufort, from a copy of it which ,i8 preserved in the 
Library of Trinity College, Dublin. The title>page is, ‘ Dissertation, &c. 
Par Louis de Beaufort, Mcmbre de la SociiJtd Boyalo d’Anglcterre. 
!Nouvelle ddition, revue, corrigde, et cAiiisidcrablenicnt augiuentde; a la 
ITaye. 1758.” 1 vol. 12mo. The second edition contains 4>88 pages, 
whereas the first edition contains only 348 pages. About fifty pages at 
the end consist of an answer to the strictures o& Christopher Saxe, on the 
first edition of the work, in the Miscellanea Lipsiensia. 

P. 46, n. n8. Niebuhr thinks that the passage of Livy, ix. 36, was 
urllten after the campaigns of Drusus (about 10 B.O.). Compare Floras, 
iv. 12, § 27. Invisum atquo inacccssum in id tempus, Hercynium saltum 
patefecit. Livy was born in 59 b.c., and was therefore nearly fifty years 
old at this time. (Hist. vol. iii. p. 279, n. 285.) 

P. 66. Concerning the subjects of the several books of the Annoles of 
Ennius, see the ‘ Quaistiones Ennianse,* prefixed to Vahlen’s recent edition 

of the remains of Ennius (Ennians^poesis reliquiae, Lips. 1854). 

> 

P. 62, n. 170. Theophrastus wrote some iaropiKa vTroftwjjaara, of which 
a few fragments remain. From those fragments it seems aS if their chief 
contents were notices of singular customs: see vol. v. p. 193, 291, ed. 
Schneider. It is possible tlmt his notice of Borne occurred in this work. 
Arisloxenus, a disciple of Aristotle, and contemporary of Theoplurastus, 
mentioned Bomans, as w'ell as Lucanians, Messapians, and Peucetians, 
liaving come to Pythagoras in order to hear his teaching ; fr. 6, Fragm, 
Hist. Or. vol. ii. p. 273. 

P. 63, n. 173; See Mure, Hist, of Or. Lit. vol. iv. p. 162-3. 

P. 66, n. 187. Compare Aristoxenus, ap. Athen. xiv. p. 632 A. 

P. 72, n. 5 . The execution of the Campanian legion in 271 b.c., is de- 
smbed in one of the extant fragments of Dionysius; xx. 8 . Compare Uv. 
Epit XV. ; Potyb. L ^ 

P. 78, n. T 4 . Two short papers on the Latin historians before Livy are 
in Class. Joum. vol. jneiii. p. 139,878. 
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P, 83, n. 29. Compare the character of the companion of Servilius, in 
Ennius, Ann, vU. 10, eel. Vahlen. 

Miilta tonens antiqua sepulia, vetuatas 
Queni fecit mores veteresque novoscpie tenentem, 

, Multorum veterum leges divumque liominumque. 

P. 86, n. 36. Compare Cic. Acad. Prior, ii. 2. Ego autem quum 
Grcceas litteras M. Catonem in senectutc didicisse acceperim. Quintil. 
xii. 11, § 23 ; M. Censorius Cato — litteras GrcDcas SDtate jam declinatA di- 
dieit. The meaning of these passages is explained by Val. Max. viii. 7. 
§ 1 ; Idem GrsDcis litteris erudiri concupivit, quam sero, inde ajstimemus, 
quod ctiam Latinas piene senex didicit. Pint. Cat. Maj. 12, represents 
Cato as able to make a Greek speech in 184 b.c., when he was about forty 
years old. See Ba3de, Diet. art. Porcius, note T., on Cato learning Greek. 
His contempt and dislike for Greek literature are described in Pint. Cat. 
Maj. 12, 22-3; Plin. N. 11. xxix. 7. 

P. 103, n. 1 1 . Dio Cassius speaks of the institution of interreges as 
being still in use in the time of Ca?sar ; xl. 45 ; xlvi. 45. 

P. 113, 1. occupations read occupation, 

# 

P, 146, n. ^ 2 yfor ct fodere, read ex feedere. 

P. 164, n. 76. It seems from the expressions of Thucydides, in vii. 8, 
that at the time of the Peloponnesian M ar, the ordinary course Mas l*or 
the commanders to send verbal, not written, accoiuits of military aiFoirs to 
the Athenian government. 

P. 155. Diomedes de Metris, iii. 8, p. 442, ed. Gaisford, compares the 
Annales of Ennius M'ith the ‘ public! annales, quos pontifices acribajque 
conficiunt.' 

P. 156. The author of the Certamen Hem. et Hes. ad fin,, states that 
the Delians caused the Homeric hymn to Apollo to be written on plaster, 
and dedicated in the temple of Diana. This, in the Roman phraseology, 
Mould be called " in album referre,’ /^rikiot ypa'^avri^ rd ^Trtj i/c 
dvkOtjieav Iv ry ri}c ’Aprkfudoi; bpy, p. 253, in Gocttling’s Hesiod. 

P. 161. Varro determined chronology by calculating eclipses back- 
M’ards ; see Censorin. de D. N. c, 21 ; Sed hoc quodcunque caliginis Varro 
discussit, ct pro cetera sud sagacitate nunc diversarura civitatium conferens 
tempera, nunc defectus corumque intervalla retro dinumerans, eruit verum, 
lucemque ostendit, per quam .nurnerus certus non annorum modo sod et 
dierum perspici possit. 

P. 162, n. no, read Pliny, H. N. xxviii. 4. 

P. 168, n. 120. The story that Aeusilaus wrote his work, entitled 
* Genealogies/ from brazen plates, which liis father dug up in his house, is 
probably founded on some forgery like that of the ordinances of Numa, or 
some fable like that in the preface to Dictys of Crete j Suidas, in ’Axouo-tXoov. 
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An ancient inscription’on a brazen plate, predicting the destructitm of the 
Persian empire by the Greeks, was said to have been miraculously pro* 
jeeted from a fountain near Xanthua in Asia Minor, in the time of Alex- 
ander ; Plut. Alex. 17 

P. 173, n. 139. Linen books are mentioned as haring been used in the 
time of Aurelian; Vopisc. Aurel. c. 1, and 8. 

P. 182, n. i^,for nations, read matrons. 

P. 189, 1. 19, for the Punic War, read the Second Punic War. 

P, 192, n. 4i,ybr 461 b.c., read 461 u.c. 

P. 199, n* 58,ybr Plut. Rom. 3, read Plut. JN'iim. 3. 

P. 200, n. 6o. Flaccus and Caecina, in Schol. Veron. ad j3En. ix. 198, 
who are called Etruscan historians by Niebuhr, Lect. on Horn. Hist. rol. i. 
p. 100, appear from the extracts cited by the scholiast to have wTitten in 
Latin. On the Etruscan literature, see K. O. Muller, Kleine Schriften, 
voL i. p. 213. 

P, 237. The earliest library in Rome was established by .^milius 
Paulus in 168 b.c. Plut. ..Emil. 28; Grafenharif Gesch. der Philol. vol. ii. 
p. 243. 

P. 259, n. 38. See the account of Cato’s Latin speech at Athens, Plut. 
Cat. Maj. 12. 

P. 262, 1. 15, yir larger, read large. 

P. 264, n. 47. Machiavel, Disc. ii. 5, Chi Jegge i modi tenuti da San 
Gregorio e d#li altri capi della religione Cristiana, vedra con quanta osti- 
nazione o’ perseguitarono tutte le memorie antiche, ardendo I'opere de’ 
poet! e degli istorici, ruinando le immagini, e guastando ogni altra cosache 
rendesse alcun segno dell* antichita. 

P. 270, n. 6. Compare Niebuhr, Lect. on Anc. Hist. vol. i. p. 204. 
' Danai and Daunii are unquestionably the same, and the Daunii are clearly 
allied to the Tyrrhenian race. Danae is said to have founded the Pelas- 
gico-Tyrrhenian Ardea 5 and on the other hand, the father of Tyrrhenus 
(=:TTf5rnu8) was, according to some called Daunus, and his mother Danae. 

Daunus and Launiis again are the same Launa^ Lwvinia, and 

Lavinimn, are the same as the diflTerent names of the Latins, Lavicit 
LaJeinih Laiini^ and all these names are identical with Danai* 

P. 274, n. ai. Heyne conjectures Aleinoo for Alcyone ; Hellan. fr. 53, 

ed. Didot. Compare ib. fr. 51. 

» 

P. 282, n. 49. Herodotus states that the Phocffans were the first Greeks 
who discovered the Adriatic sea, and l^rrhenia; i. 163. He was therefore 
ignorant of a primitive Pelasgian migration from Greec^to Italy. 

P. 285, n. 6i,for Mn. vii. 61-4, read Ma. viii. 61-4. 
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P. SOS, n. 34 . Compare Enn. Ana. 1 . 29, ed. Vahleiv ■ ' 

Aaaaraoo natoa Capys optimus, iaqne pium ex se 
Aacliisen gencmt. 

P. 3H, n. 54 . Paoaan. via. 92, § 3, says that Caphyce evidently de- 
nv^ .t» name IVom Cepheus, the son of Aloua ; who was a mythical Wng 
of legea, and one of the Argonauts. See ApoUon. Rhod. i. 161.3. It 
appears therefore that the first ayUable of Caphym was long, whereas the 
first syllable of Capys was short. 

P. 316, n. 75 . Conccrtibg Dido, secGrote, Hist, of Gr. rol. iii. p. 468. 

P. 320, n. 93. A nation near the Po, whioh wore black is 

mentioned by Polyb. iv. 16. This custom was said to be a token of gri(»f 
for tY\e death of Pbaetbon. Concerning the Seytlnan Mclanchla*nl, see 
Herod, iv. 107. 

P. 322, n. TOO, /or Bell. Golb. ii. 22, read Bell. Goth. iv. 22. 

P. 321. On the visit of TEneas to the Cuman Sibyl in her cave, see 
Agath.. Hist. i. 10. 

P. 328, n. 124. O. Miiller, Kleine Sehriften, vol. i. p. 215, thinks that 
when -dSschyluH calls the Tyrrhenians a (papfxaKOTroiou idros (fragra. 428, cd. 
Diudorf.), he attributes this property to them merely on account of Circe, 
who was supposed to dwell on the shores of the Tyrrhenian sea. 

P. 343, n. 198. Massilia possessed a copy of Homer, of such antiquity 
and authority, that its readings were cited by the Alexandrine gramma- 
rians, who established the received text of Homer: see Wolf, Prol. Horn. 
§ 39; Grafenhan, Gesch. der Kl. Philol. vol. i. p. 276. Seven copies from 
Greek cities were used by the Alexandrine grammarians*? namely, the 
Chian, Argive, Cyprian, Cretan, ^olian, Massilian, and Sinopian. 

P. 348, n. 207. The conjecture of Schmidt (Didyml Fragmcnta, p. 385, 
Lips. 1851), who alters the text of Scncea into "de .^nea' morte vera,* is 
not needed. 

P. 350, n. 214. The lyre of Paris was shown at Troy in the time of 
Alexander the Great ; Plut. Alex. 16. 

P. 363, n. 32. After 7. Nomentum, insert 8. Fometia. • 

P. 372, last line of text,yor or less, read nor less. 

P. 390, n. 108. *On the augury of Bomulus, see Ennius, Ann. i. 67, ed. 
Vahlen. 

P. 398, n. 140. See Vahlen, Enn. Poes. Eeliq. p. xxxi. 

P. 424, n. 55. In the passage of Stobseua, the yj^iWia and oppot bar- 
gained for by Dcmonice appear to be tire gold ornaments of the Gallic 
soldiers. The pseudo-Plutarch, who inserts the words rcop yvpaiK&p, and 
refers them to the ornaments of the Ephesian women, has probably mis- 
construed the meaning of Clitophon. 
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P. 431, n. 8a, /or Camill. 32, Wtfrf Camill. 33. 

P, 451, n. 136 . Comparo Aristoxenufl, frftgm. 4 , 6 ,-S 3 : Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. vol. ii. p. 272. y • 

P. 462, n. 137 . Tho statement respecting the introduction of coined 
money by Numa, and his calling it after his name, reappears in Joann. 
Antiochen. § 33 ; Fragm. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 563^ and Cedrenus, vol. i. 
p.. 260. ed. Bonn. It is stated in Syucellos, vol. i. p. 398 ; Chron. Pasch. 
vol. i. p. 218, that he gave a congiarium, or gratuitous distribution, con- 
sisting of wooden, leathern, and earthenware money. 

P. 463, n. Plut. Num. 6 , read Plut. Num. 3 . 

P. 459, n. 136 . Compare Sorv. iEn. li. 313, 486. 

P. 465, n. t 8 i. Serv. ^En. vi. 816, derives the name Ancus from 
(lyKfiiv, because he had a crooked arm. 

P. 470, n. 2 . Demaratus, one of tho nobles of Corinth, left the town on 
account of .the civil conflicts, and carried so much wealth with him to 
Tuscany, that he became the ruler of the city which received him. His 
son was afterwards king of Rome ; Straho, viii. 6 , § 20 . 

P. 471, n. 3 . See in iElian. V. H. xiii. 33, Strab. xvii, 1 , § 33, the 
story of the eagle which carried away the sandal of the courtesan Bhodopis, 
and dropped it in the lap of Psammetichus, as he was administering justice. 
Tho king caused the owner of it to be sought out, and made her his wife. 

P. 4^6, 1. 6,Jbr Attius Navius, read Attus Navius. 

P. 492, 1. IS, for 82,700, read 84,700. 

P, 508, u. 10 1 . Concerning the Porta Scclorata, see below, vol. ii. 
p. 145. 

P. 508, n. 103 ,/cr rognum, read regum. 

P. 522, 1. 23, read ‘ and the prophecy.’ 
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